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REPORT  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylums. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

The  Tnisteeii  of  the  Michigan  Asylums  submit  the  following  report : 
Theii'  first  duty  was  to  fiscertain  what  were  the  views  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  acts  and  appropriations  relating  to  the  proposed  Asylums  for 
the  Insane,  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind;  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  fund  applicable  to  the  purposes  in  view,  and  what  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  first  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  appeared  that  two  money  appropriations  had  been  made  by  the 
Legislature,  out  of  the  general  fund,  viz:  April  2,  1850,  one  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Asylums  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses,  and  February  15, 1853,  one  of  twenty  three 
thousand  doUai-s ;  of  which  latter  appropri'^tion,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  act,  twenty  thousand  dollars  "may  be  used  from  time  to  time, 
as  shall  become  necessary  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  Asy- 
lum for  tho  Insane,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses  attend- 
ing the  same.'  '  These  sums  were  made  payable  on  warrants  to  be  drawn 
by  the  Clerk  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Auditor  General 
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By  section  3  of  the  last  named  ;K;t,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  adopt  plans  for  the  building  of  said  Asylums,  and  to  advertise 
for  proposals  for  the  building  of  such  parts  thereof  and  furnishing  the 
same,  as  can  conveniently  be  built  and  finished  under  the  appropriations 
made,  and  within  the  sums  donated,  and  to  make  contracts  with  such 
bidders  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  shall  make  proposals  best  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  the  State.  These  contracts  they  are  required  to 
deposit  with  the  Auditor  General  and  to  file  with  him  accounts  and 
vouchers  for  the  money  drawn  from  the  Asylum  fund. 

It  also  appeared  that  donations  had  been  made  by  the  citizens  of 
Kalamazoo,  in  addition  to  ten  acres  of  land,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  three  hun^-ed  and  eighty  dollars ;  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Flint,  in  addition  to  the  ten  acres  of  land  donated  by  T.  B,  W.  Stock- 
ton, Esq.,  and  ten  acres  donated  by  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 
of  Michigan,  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollare^ 
most  of  which  sums  were  payable  in  labor  and  materials  for  building. 

The  Board  fully  concurred  in  the  judicious  course  pursued  by  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees,  in  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  near  Kalamazoo,  to  be  used  as  the  site  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  lieu  of  the  the  ten  acres  originally  dona- 
ted, and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  latter  tract 
was  offered  for  sale,  and  a  sale  effected  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  being  a  full  equivalent  for  the  sum  paid 
for  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  the  title  to  which  was  secured  and 
recorded. 

The  late  Board  also  presented  to  the  Legislature  plans  of  two  of  the 
most  approved  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States,  but  with- 
out any  specific  recommendation.  The  several  plans  of  Institutions 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  for  the  Blind,  differ  so 
widely,  and  are  in  general  so  deficient  in  many  improvements,  deemed 
by  the  enlightened  experience  of  the  present  age  important  to  be  in- 
troduced into  new  institutions,  that  the  Board  experienced  great  difficul- 
ty in  arriving  at  such  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  plans  to  be  adopted, 
as  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  of  humanity  seemed  to  require  at 
their  hands.  It  became  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  their  members 
should  visit  some  of  the  Eastern  Asylums,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
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best  information  and  collecting  the  necessary  data  which  should  govern 
the  Board  in  proceeding  to  construct  Asylums  in  this  State.  Accor" 
dingly,  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  superintend 
the  erections  for  the  Insane  at  Kalamaloo,  was  deputed  to  visit  some 
of  the  best  Eastern  Institutions,  with  such  aid  from  Mr.  Hubbard  as 
he  should  deem  important ;  and  Mr.  Walker  was  deputed  to  visit  the 
Institutions  at  New  York  and  Connecticut,  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
.  the  Blind.  No  pain??  have  been  spared  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
•  Board  could  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  very  best  data  on  these  diflB- 
cult  subjects,  the  results  of  which  will  now  bfe  laid  before  you. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  experiment  of  bringing  together  in  the  same  Institution,  the- 
deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  has  been  fairly  tried  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
several  instances  in  this  country.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  almost  unan- 
imous testimony  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
question,  that  no  advantage  results,  except  what  may  accrue  from  the 
economy  of  having  one  Superintendent  and  one  building,  where  the 
number  is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  nearly  universal  testimo- 
ny that  these  unfortunate  classes  derive  little,  if  any  benefit,  from  the 
association,  that  they  are  avei*se  to  each  others  society,  and  that  it  is  a 
bar  to  their  improvement.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  most  enlightened 
policy  to  entirely  separate  them,  in  distinct  Institutions,  governed  by  sep- 
arate heads.  Such,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  eventual  policy  of  this 
State.  This  separation  may  not  be  required  for  some  years,  and  your 
Trustees  had  no  choice  on  this  subject,  the  law  of  the  State  requiring 
the  two  classes  to  be  conjoined. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  sorvices  of  a  Superinten- 
dent^ who  had  experience  in  the  instruction  of  both  classes,  and  such 
we  are  happy  to  state,  has  been  found,  in  the  person  of  B.  M. 
Fay,  A.  M.,  a  gentleman  who  was  for  several  years  teacher  in  the  In- 
stitution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  under  Dr.  Peet,  and  moro 
recently  in  the  State  Institution  for  the  blind  in  Indiana. 

In  making  an  appointment  thus  early,  of  a  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  of  this  State,  the  Trustees 
were  governed  by  the  consideration,  that  the  best  interest  of  the  State^ 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law,  under  which  the  Institution  is  created, 
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demauded  as  prompt  action  as  could  be  taken,  to  afford  the  means  of 
instruction  to  that  unfoftuuate  portion  of  our  population — already  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds — who  are  |Jiut  out  by  the  act  of  Providei.ce  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary  means  of  education,  which  our  State 
affords  to  all  her  hearing  and  seeing  children.  It  appears  by  the  late 
census  of  the  State,  that,  in  the  Counties  reported,  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  six  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  six  blind 
persons.  From  eight  Counties  no  reports  are  received,  and  there  is 
reason  to  supplose,  from  experience  heretofore,  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
actual  number  of  these  unfortunates  is  not  fully  ascertained.  The  pro- 
portion of  deaf  mutes  to  the  population  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  about  one  to  every  two  thousand.  Assuming  this 
to  be  the  proportion  here,  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  Michigan  (with 
a  population  of  more  than  a  half  a  million,)  would  not  be  far  short  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  The  number  reported  by  the  census  of  1850, 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  blind,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five. It  will  therefore  be  safe  to  presume  that  we  have  of  the  former 
class,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
ninety. 

The  Institution  contemplated  by  the  organic  law,  is  not,  like  that  of 
the  Insane,  a  curative  establishment,  but  a  school  for  instrvciioriy  in 
such  branches  of  mental  culture,  and  such  kinds  of  trades  and  business 
as  may  fit  the  recipients  to  maintain  themselves,  where  they  shall  have 
passed  from  the  care  of  the  State.  The  object  sought  does  not  require 
a  large  preliminary  expenditure  in  building,  and  it  was  deemed  impor- 
tant not  to  delay  the  care  which  the  State  had  determined  to  bestow, 
until  a  large  and  costly  edifice  could  be  erected. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  aware  also  of  the  delay  which  attends  the 
opening  of  an  institution  of  the  kind,  and  the  reluctance  of  many  per. 
aons  to  the  removal  of  their  unfortunate  children  from  the  parental 
roof,  the  Trustees  deemed  it  advisable  to  open  a  school  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  a  suitable  building  hired  for  the  purpose.  It  was  also  anticipated 
that  in  this  way  a  large  number  of  pupils  would  be  ready  when  the 
Asylum  building  should  be  completed.  It  has  been  found  furthermore, 
by  experience  in  other  States,  that  much  difficulty  and  delay  occur  in 
making  known,  in  the  proper  quarter,  the  provision  which  the  State 
has  made  for  this  portion  of  her  population. 
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In  accordance  with  these  viewB,  notices  were  published  in  the  several 
county  papers,  and  a  circular  was  issued  and  forwarded  to  each  postmas- 
ter and  supervisor  throughout  the  State,  giving  notice,  that  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  would  be 
opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils  on  the  first  of  February  last.  A 
convenient  private  edifice  was  hired,  in  the  village  of  Flint ;  Mr.  Fay 
arrived  in  January,  eighteen  bundled  and  fifty  four,  and  commenced  his 
services  as  Principal,  Mrs.  Fay  acting  as  Matron. 

Mr.  Fay's  Report,  appended  hereto,  will  exhibit  the  success  thus  far 
met  with,  and  contains  some  important  suggestions  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  Nineteen  Deaf  Mutes  and  four  Blind,  have  received  the 
care  of  the  State,  and  the  number  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly.  In  the 
appendix  will  also  be  found  a  Statement  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Institu- 
tion, both  for  Educational  and  Building  purposes.  The  total  amoimt  of 
the  former,  including  salaries  of  Principa]  and  Matron  to  January,  1855 
Kent  of  Buildings,  Furaiture,  Books  and  Slates,  and  everything  necessa- 
ry for  School  and  Boarding  establishments,  is  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  five  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents ;  from  which  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  received  for  tuition. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

A  section  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  April  3,  1848,  pro- 
vides that  "  the  Tnistees  shall  be  the  judges  of  the  ability  of  the  candi- 
date for  admission  to  defray  his  or  her  expenses,  and  shall  require  the 
parent  or  guardian,  in  all  cases,  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  where 
they  possess  the  ability ;  otherwise,  the  same  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Asylum  Funds." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  Statute,  the  Trustees  require  those  who 
expect  to  be  supported  out  of  the  Funds,  to  present  a  certificate  of  their 
inability  from  the  supervisor  of  the  township  in  which  they  respectively 
reside.  Such  applicants  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  clothing,  and 
defray  their  traveling  expenses. 

Paying  pupils  are  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  per  an- 
num, semi-annually  in  advance,  and  give  security  for  punctual  payment. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age,  of  sound 
mind,  and  susceptible  of  intellectual  culture,  free  from  infectious  disease, 
and  of  good  moral  character. 
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Tlie  atQouut  thus  required  to  be  paid  by  the  paying  pupils  is  some- 
what les^  than  the  cost  of  board  and  tuition.  This  was  thought  advi- 
sable, since  the  price  is  equall}'  low  in  other  State  institutions,  and  it 
was  deemed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  suffer  any  of  this  class 
of  her  citizens  to  go  elsewhere  for  the  instruction  which  they  might  re- 
ceive within  our  own  borders.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
principals  of  most  of  the  State  institutions,  a  recommendation  which 
is  warmly  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Fay,  that  admission  be  made 
free  to  all.  This  is  not  left  to  the  determination  of  the  trustees.  It 
will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  twenty-three  pupils  in  our  State  Institution, 
only  four  are  paying  pupils,  and  the  amount  required  for  those  being 
very  small,  (one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  being  thus  far  received,)  it 
may  be  wise  to  consider  how  far  a  just  State  pride,  in  opening  the  door 
freely  to  all,  without  discrimination,  will  prove  a  fair  set  off  against  the 
little  advantage  to  the  funds  which  may  be  expected  under  the  present 
regulation. 

ASYLUM  BUILDINGS. 

In  deciding  upon  the  plan  for  the  erections  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  1853,  much  difficulty  occurred  owing  to  the  proposed  union  of 
the  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  in  one  Institution.  Each  of  these  class- 
es of  unfortunates  requires  entirely  diflferent  provisions  for  their  treat- 
ment and  education.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  now  in  progress  of  erection,  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  basis  for  such  an  instiution  as  our  State  required,  and  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  this  in  general  structure,  has  been  adopted,  but  modified  and 
reduced  in  detail.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  may  be  adapted  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  to  both  objects,  and  being  in  nearly  detached  porti.>iis, 
one  portion  may  be  completed  and  occupied  while  the  remainder  is  in 
progress.  This  building  when  finished,  is  expected  to  accommodate 
fiom  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Plans  of  this 
edifice  are  submitted  with  the  report.  It  consists  of  partially  de- 
tached structures,  intended  for  the  A  arious  purposes  of  school  rooms 
exercise  and  work  rooms,  dining  rooms,  dormitories,  and  the  rooms  of 
the  Principal,  officers  of  the  Institution,  and  kitchen  and  domestic 
offices.  It  covers  a  ground  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  by  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  depth,  including  several  open  areas,  and  is  fifty-six  feet 
height    Th«  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
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The  rear  or  school  wing  of  tho  edifice  only,  has  been  commenced, 
and  this  it  is  designed  to  appropriate,  during  the  temporary  necessity, 
until  the  other  parts  of  the  whole  structure  are  completed,  by  using  the 
basement  for  culinary  and  domestic  purposes ;  the  first  floor  for  the  res- 
idence of  the  Principal  and  his  family  and  assistants,  for  library,  re- 
ceiving rooms,  (fcc.  The  second  floor  for  school  rooms,  and  the  third 
floor  for  a  lecture  room,  chapel  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the  pupils.  But 
little  alteration  of  this  building  will  be  required  to  adapt  it  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  designed,  when  the  whole  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  erection  of  this  building  was  commenced  in  June  last,  and  has 
progresjied  as  far  as  the  appropriation  would  warrant.  The  average 
height  of  the  walls  as  they  now  stand,  is  about  twenty-four  feet.  The 
height,  when  completed,  will  be  fifly-four  feet,  to  the  eves.  The 
amount  expended  in  buildings,  and  for  materials  on  hand,  so  far  as  the 
bills  are  closed,  is  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  The  de- 
tails of  this  expenditure  are  exhibited  in  the  appendix.  The  estimated 
amount  required  to  complete  thi«  wing  for  present  occupation,  is  about 
eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  important  that  this  building  should  be  ready  for  occupation  by 
November  next,  as  the  premises  now  occupied  are  rented  until  the 
twenty -third  of  that  month  only,  and  are  inadequate  to  our  puri^ose. 

PURCHASE  OF  SITE. 

For  the  site  and  use  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  Mutes,  and  the  Bhnd 
T.  B.  W.  Stockton,  E>.q.,  of  Flint,  had  donated  ten  acres,  and  the  Far- 
mers' and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Detroit,  ten  acres  more,  making  twenty 
acres  of  land,  pleasantly  situated,  adjoining  the  village.  The  tract  waj^ 
found,  however,  to  be  divided  by  the  line  of  the  Port  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan  or  Northern  Rail  Road,  which,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
will  soon  be  constructed.  The  present  Board  deemed  it  advisable  that 
the  land  belonging  to  the  Institution  should  not  be  divided  by  a  Rail 
Road.  It  was  also  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  obtairi  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  tract  owned  by  the 
State,  though  extending  to  the  bank  of  a  fine  living  stream,  did  not  in- 
clude any  part  of  it.  They  accordingly  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  which  resulted  in  the  exchange  or 
«ale  to  the  Bank  of  nine^  and  tkirty-mne  one  hundredth  acres,  lying  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  Rail  Roatl  Hne,  for  an  equal  number  of  acres  lying 
#  on  the  south  side,  and  adjoining  land  already  owned  by  the  State  aa 
Asylum  land,  on  the  west ;  and  in  addition  purchased  of  said  bank  thir- 
teen md  forty-five  hundredth  acres,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
The  new  land,  thus  acquired,  includes  a  portion  of  Schwarz's  Creek, 
where  there  is  sufficient  fall  to  constitute  a  water  power,  conveniently 
situate^,  and  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  lustitution,  and  it  affords  a 
location  for  the  immediate  site  of  the  buildings,  much  better  adapted 
than  any  on  the  land  previously  donated.  The  present  site  is  covered 
with  a  fine  grove  of  the  original  forest,  enough  of  which  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  to  add  shelter  and  beauty  to  the  situation,  and  afford  de- 
sirable walks  and  drives,  through  grounds  ornamented  by  nature,  more 
highly,  usefully  and  cheaply,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  art.  The 
ground  now  belonging  to  the  Institution  embraces  thirty-three  and  for- 
ty-five hundredth  acres,  which  is  not  more  than  is  required;  of  which 
about  eleven  acres  are  in  a  cleared  condition,  ready  to  be  used  for  the  - 
farming  and  garden  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Of  existing  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States,  that  es- 
tablished at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  a  plan  of  which  was  submitted  by 
the  laie  Board,  is  probably  the  best  adapted,  in  its  general  features,  to 
the  wants  of  this  State ;  but  the  present  Board  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  none  of  the  existing  Institutions  combine  all  the  improve- 
ments which  are  important  to  be  adopted.  It  further  seemed  to  them 
advisable  to  secure  the  early  appointment  of  the  Medical  Suparinten- 
dent,  in  order  that  the  building  might  be  erected  so  far  under  his  super- 
yision  as  to  secure  his  approbation  when  completed.  The  frequent  and 
expensive  repairs  of  Institutions,  erected  without  such  supervision,  led 
them  to  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  economy.  Many 
of  the  Asylums  of  the  United  States  were  erected  according  to  plans 
furnished  by  architects  only,  or  by  Trustees  without  practical  medical 
experience,  and  when  supposed  to  be  finished,  have  been  found  so  ill 
arranged  and  defective  as  to  call  for  very  large  additional  expenditures, 
before  the  building  could  be  used. 

Acting  upon  these  suggestions,  the  Board,  in  January  last^  tendered 
the  poet  of  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Hospital  for  the 
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Insane,  to  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  acting  Supforintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Asyinra,  at  Utica.    The  appointment  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Gray, 
conditionally ;  the  condition  being  that  a  satisfactory  salary  should  be 
fixed,  and  commence  from  the  time  he  should  enter  upon  the  dutiee 
proper,  of  Medical  Superintendent  and  Principal — after  completion  of 
the  necessary  buildings  for  reception  of  patient.»i.    Dr.  Gray  agreed . 
meanwhile,  to  devote  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  buiki- 
ings  and  fixtures  as  should  be  important,  at  a  (Compensation  not  exceed- 
ing eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  for  his  services  and  expenset^. 
All  the  plans  have  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Gray,  with  whom  an  active 
correspondenoe  has  been  had,  and  he  has  several  times  visited  the  State 
in  furtherance  of  the  interests  in  view.    The  plans  which  under  hift  vai- 
liable  suggestions  were  adopted,  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  A. 
Jordon,  Esq.,  Architect  at  Detroit,  for  the  proper  architectural  detaife, 
and  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislciture  for  inspection  and  approval, 
together  with  drawings  of  the  elevation.    It  is  confidently  believed 
that  no  Institution  of  the  kind,  in  any  country,  better  combines  all  the 
necessary  accommodations  and  conveniences,  with  economy  of  construr- 
tion,  which  the  service  and  skill  of  modem  times  has  suggested. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RUILDING6. 

In  order  that  the  plans  which  we  submit  may  be  better  appreciated, 
the  Board  deem  it  appropriate  to  refer  to  a  serie-s  of  propositions  reli* 
tive  to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  "  The  Association  of  Medi- 
cal Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,"  at  a  meet- 
ing heki  in  Philadelphia.  May  1851,  and  which  are  appended  to  thit5 
report. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  those  propositions"  are  fully  carried  oat 
in  the  plans  adopted,  with  the  addition,  it  is  believed,  of  some  impor- 
tant improvements.  No  pains  have  been  spared,  either  by  the  Board 
or  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  arriving  at  the  most  just  conclusions ;  and  although 
this  has  occasioned  some  delay  and  expense,  it  is  believed  no  course 
could  have  been  so  judicious. 

The  building  consists  of  a  centre  and  six  wings,    Ii  has  a  front  of 
seven  hundred  feet,  and  with  the  two  end  wings,  which  are  at  right  an- 
.  gles  to  tho  others,  has  an  entire  length  of  abont  one  thousand  feet;  the 
whok)  being  designed  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  paticnia 
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whicii  numbei'  uiaj  b6  lacreaaed  to  two  iumdred  and  sixty-eight  It  Ls 
to  be  of  brick,  with  basement  of  stone,  and  the  whole  may  be  stuccoed 
ill  imitation  of  stone  work.  The  centi*e  building  is  of  throe  stories,  and 
is  designed  for  the  offices  odIy-  First  floor  contains  reception  parlors, 
libraries,  apothecary's  room,  office^  (kc.  Second  floor  (to  which  there 
is  3.  private  entrance,)  residence  of  Superintendent;  third  floor,  apart- 
ments for  offic^i-s.  The  basement  contains  store  rooms  and  kitchen  for 
officers.    An  air  flue  paswes  through  the  centre  under  the  basement. 

The  wings  are  of  two  stories,  each  fifteen  feet  in  height.  They  are 
designe<i  to  accommo^iate  eight  classes  of  each  sex.  The  basements 
are  used  for  air-ducts  only;  all  service  rooms  are  in  the  cross  wingSi 
which  are  three  stories  in  height.  Each  of  these  wings,  except  the  two 
end  ones,  are  parallel  to  the  others,  but  set  back  a  sufficient  distance  to 
(x>oimand  windows  at  each  end,  which  serve  to  light  the  corridors,  oi- 
hails ;  instead  of  a  window  at  c^ne  end  only,  as  is  the  case  with  Asylums 
generally.  As,  for  the  sake  of  greater  economy,  the  corridors  have 
rooms  on  each  side,  this  additional  large  window  hel])6  greatly  to  re- 
move the  objectionable  feature  of  a  long,  gloomy  hall.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  new  feature  is  added,  by  forming  a  large  recess,  or  bay,  midway 
in  the  hall,  well  lighted,  and  which  will  serve  as  a  sitting  room  for  t-he 
patienti^. 

A  building,  to  serve  as  a  Ohapel  on  the  first  floor,  with  kitchen  offi- 
ces below,  is  arranged  immediately  in  the  rear  of  tlie  centre  building. — 
This  feature  (which  is  also  new,)  is  considered  an  important  improve- 
ment, since  it  dispenses  with  servants'  rooms  in  the  main  edifice,  and 
the  Chapel,  instead  of  being  (as  is  usual,)  in  an  upper  storj',  is  brought 
to  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  being  connected  by  a  corridor  with  the 
main  edifice.  The  patients  are  thus  enabled  to  enter  the  ChapeJ  with- 
out having  to  pass  through  other  wards  than  their  own.  It  also  allows 
the  Chapel  room  to  be  of  any  desired  height.  Connected  with'  the 
Chapel  is  a  clock  and  bell  tower,  for  properly  regulatings  the  work-hours 
of  those  connected  with  the  establishment 

Two  infirmaries  are  also  contemplated,  in  detached  buildings,  but 
cxMinected  by  covered  corridors  with  the  male  and  female  wards.  This 
feature  enables  the  sick  to  be  removed  and  properly  cared  for^  without 
the  wards,  where  the  phyBicians  can  visit  them  frequently,  and  in  the 
night»  if  oecessary,  without  disturbing  the  house;  where  the  very  ill' 
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iTiay  be  visited,  aad,  if  advisable,  nursed  by  friends ;  where  the  dying 
CAD  be  administered  to,  and  the  dead  removed  without  unnecessary  ob- 
servation; and  where  isolation  can  bo  effected  in  <^ontagious  or  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Another  feature  of  great  importance  is  the  arrangement  of  the  wing 
connections,  by  brick  walls  with  iron  doors,  in  such  a  manner  as  com- 
pietolj  to  ^hut  off  oommuuication  ootween  tlic  wards  in  case  of  fire. 
The  stories  are  divided  by  brick  arches  thrown  from  iron  girders,  laid 
with  sleepers  above,  to  receive  the  floor,  and  the  ceilings  plastered  be- 
low in  the  usual  manner,  thus  isolating  oach  story,  and  rendering  the 
building  completely  fire  proof. 

The  style  adopted  for  the  architectural  details  is  Italir.n.  It  is  plain 
but  unique  in  character,  and  sufficiently  relieved  by  agreeable  detail  to 
plea,se  the  eye  and  excite  cheerful  sentiments.  The  prison-like  aspect 
HO  often  given  to  public  buildingK  of  this  nature,  is  particularly  objec- 
tiwiable  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  whoso  imaginations  are  easily  exci- 
ted hy  the  objects  surrounding  them,  and  daily  presented  to  thetr  view. 

CHARACTER  Or  SITE. 

The  site  oeiected  for  the  buildings  i^  near  the  north  end  of  the  Asy- 
bim  tract,  and  about  one  mile  removed  from  the  village.  In  order  bet- 
ter to  accommodate  the  buildings  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  purchase  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  tract 
consisting  of  seven  and  seventy-six  hundredth  acres,  which  was  done  at 
a  cost  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars :  making  the  whole  num- 
ber of  acres  now  appropriated  to  the  Asylum  purposes,  one  hundred 
and  sixty -66 ven  and  seven ty-six  hundredths  acres.  Most  of  this  land  is 
fiaely  timbered  with  the  original  growth  of  oak,  hickoiy  and  other  trees 
which  fortunately  had  been  allowed  to  stand ;  thus  permitting  the  very  great 
advantage  of  preserving  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  most  conveni- 
ent laying  out  and  adornment  of  the  grounds.  It  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve about  fifty  acres  in  groves  and  woodland  immediately  about  the 
buildingSj  to  be  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives,  and  its  natural 
beauties  enhanced  by  art.  The  ground  in  rear  of  the  buildings  is  of 
broken  character,  and  falls,  by  a  series  of  ravines,  clothed  with  timber, 
about  eighty  feet  to  the  valley  below,  through  which  flows  a  small  but 
^rapid  stream  of  pure  water.    Tliis  stream  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
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requisite  large  amount  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  Asylum,  while  the 
elevation  gives  every  facility  lor  drainage. 

The  situation  is  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  village  of  Kalamazoo, 
to  bring  the  buildings  in  view  from  that  place,  and  also  from  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Rail  Road  which  crosses  a  corner  of  the  tjact.  The  view 
obtained  from  the  windows  of  the  Asylum  will  be  very  pleasing,  em- 
bracing a  fine  and  well  settled  country,  traversed  by  the  Kalamazoo 
river  and  ite  tributaries.  Probably  few  situations  in  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  selected  for  similar  purposes,  equal  this  in  natural 
beauty  and  advantages. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Arrangements  have  be-^n  made  with  Joseph  Nason,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  to  furnish  and  put  up  steam  engine,  boilers,  pipes  and  other  appara- 
tus, for  a  system  of  forced  ventilation.  This  subject  has  received  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Board,  and  they  have  become  satisfied  that  no 
other  method  k  so  capable  of  performing  the  necessary  part  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  so  large  an  establishment 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  the  old  methods  of  heating  by 
furnaces  are  exceedingly  defective  and  incompetent,  while  they  afford 
far  too  little  means  of  keeping  the  rooms  constantly  supplied  with  pure 
air. 

Warming  and  ventilating  should  go  on  together.  Means  should  bt^ 
provided  for  expelling  the  foul  air,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  fresh  air 
is  admitted.  Without  this,  no  system  of  warming  is  either  economical 
or  perfect  Examination  and  inquiiy  have  confirmed  the  fact^  that  the 
ordinary  system  of  making  the  ventilation  depend  upon  the  spontane- 
ous action  of  warm  air  currents,  has  failed  to  give  satisfactory  results  in 
all  sanitary  institutions.  In  the  plan  proposed,  this  double  object  is  ef- 
fected, by  means  of  a  fan  or  blower,  worked  by  steam,  by  which  fresh 
air  is  blown  into  the  air  ducts,  passing  in  its  way  over  iron  pletes  or 
pipes  heated  by  steam,  and  thence  distributed  over  the  whole  building, 
by  ample  flues ;  while  the  contaminated  air  of  the  rooms  is  carried  oflf 
by  means  of  large  ventilating  flues,  passing  up  into  the  attic,  and  ter- 
minating at  a  common  point  in  the  cupolas.  This  apparatus  will  be 
capable  of  discharging  into  the  ducts  leading  to  the  building,  ^ty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  It  will  operate  to  force  in  either 
warm  air  or  ould ;  preserving  at  all  seasons,  from  the  coldest  to  the  most 
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warm  and  stagnant  weather,  throughout  the  buildings,  a  supply  of  per- 
fectly pure  air,  at  the  desired  temperature,  more  than  equal  to  the  con- 
Rumption  of  every  individual. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  boilers  are  placed  in  a  building,  separated 
by  a  distence  of  several  hundred  feet  from  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  patients.  Thus  all  danger  from  fire  or  explosion  will  be  avoided, 
and  fire  will  scarcely,  if  ever,  be  needed  in  any  part  of  the  Asylum. 
The  buildings  have  been  planned  with  reference  to  the  use  of  this  ap- 
paratus, the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  twenty-three  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  proposed  to  light  the  Asylum  with  gas,  manufactui^  on  the 
premises,  in  a  small  detached  building. 

PROGRESS   OF  THE  BUILDINQ. 

The  erection  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  main  building  was  oom  - 
menced  as  early  as  was  practicable,  last  spring.  A  favorable  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Tobias  Johnson,  an  experienced  builder,  for 
the  mason  work,  and  he  has  proceeded  dill igently  and  faithfully  with  the 
work,  until  the  means  were  exhausted. 

A  statement  of  the  amount  of  appropriation  expended,  and  the  objects 
to  which  it  has  been  applied,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The 
amount  thus  expended  is  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  dollars,  and  forty-five  cents.  The  small  balance  remaining  will 
not  be  more  than  is  required  to  meet  c>utstanding  contracts  for  materials. 
A  considerable  amount  of  these  materials  is  on  hand,  and  there  are  con- 
tracts partially  fulfilled,  for  bricks  and  other  materials,  to  be  delivered 
during  the  winter.  About  eight  hundred  dollars  is  also  due  contractors^ 
for  per  centage,  retained  according  to  the  law. 

The  walls  of  the  basement  and  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the 
centre  building,  and  about  four  feet  of  the  third  story  had  been  laid 
tip,  when  the  work  was  brought  to  a  stop,  early  in  September.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  entire  walls  of  the  centre  building  could  be  comple- 
ted and  roofed  in.  This  was  found  impossible,  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  but  the  work  done,  has  been  rendered  secure  against  the 
> winter  in  the  best  manner  practicable. 

COST. 

The  Board  have  not  arrived  at  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  ultimate 
coat  of  the  Asylum  buildings  and  fixtures,  which  at  this  time  is  hardly 
poesible ;  but  they  have  reason  to  suppose  the  entire  expense  wil  fall  lit- 
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tl«,  if  any,  short  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  this  sum  they 
are  unanimously  of  Opinion,  is  not  larger  than  is  required,  to  make  auch 
provision  for  the  care  of  her  insane,  as  the  true  interest  of  the  State 
demands.  As  our  State  is  new  to  this  class  of  expenditure,  and  there 
are  probably  few  of  her  citizens  who  are  familiar  with  Institutions  of  the 
kind  proposed,  the  Board  feel  call^^l  upon  to  state  some  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  they  Have  based  this  estimate,  and  demand  so  considerabie 
an  appropriation. 

It  should  be  lyorm  m  mind  that  an  Institution  for  the  Insane,  is  not 
one  of  custody  merely,  but  of  cure.  Insanity  is  a  disease  as  curable 'm 
any  other  acute  disease  of  equal  severity,  if  taken  in  its  early  stagetj. 
Undc^r  the  modern  enlightened  system  of  management,  by  far  the  lar- 
ger number  of  cases,  under  such  circumstances,  are  recoverable.  The 
statistics  of  Asylums  in  the  United  States  show,  that  of  recent  casea, 
from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  ai-e  discharged,  cured,  or  greatly  im- 
proved ;  of  chronic  cases  about  thirty  per  cent.  Few  of  these  cases 
probably  would  have  been  cured,  had  the  patients  been  subjected  to  the 
old  methods  of  confinement,  or  even  the  ordinary  treatment  of  friends, 
and  of  physicians,  out'^of  a  curative  Asylum.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  fearful  nature  of  tliis  disease,  and  its  results,  if  suffered  to 
pass  without  the  treatment  necessary  for  restoration,  and  the  number  of 
cases  which  are  of  recent  origin  in  our  population,  it  seems  the  part  of 
a  wise  and  humane  State  policy,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  pubbc 
charities,  to  make  the  most  ample  provision  possible  for  all  her  unfortu- 
nate insane.  No  facility  should  be  left  unapplied,  nor  expense  sparecb 
which  is  known  to  be  conducive  to  so  important  an  end. 

Of  the  States  which  compose  this  Union,  twenty-seven  have  estab- 
lished Asylums  for  the  Insane.  These  differ  much  in  size,  cost  and  va- 
riety of  accommodations.  Some  of  the  States  have  found  it  necessary 
to  erect  several.  Massachusetts  has  six ;  New  York,  five ;  Pennsylvania, 
four ;  Ohio,  three.  We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  a  few  of  the 
best  of  these  Institutions : 

State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.  cost,    $517,  000,  for  450  patients. 
Penn.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Penn.,   "         330,000,  "   230  " 
McLean  Asylum,  Massachusetts,        "         321,450,  "   200  ** 
State  Asylum,  (not  completed),  N.  J., "         225,000,  "  250 
Maryland  Hospital,  Maryland,  "         213,600,  "180  « 
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Butior  Hoepital,  Rhode  Island,  cont,  i 06,000,  for  130  patient^i. 
Hartford  Retr3at,  Connecticut,  105,000,  "  20o 

Mount  Hope,  Maryland,  ^         100,000,  "120       "  " 

Friends  Asylum,  Pennsylvania,         "  88,593,  -  6u 

It  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  not  less  than  two  hnudrecl 
and  fifty  patients,  nor  more  than  three  hundred,  is  the  number  whicii 
can  be  best  accommodated  in  one  Institution.  These  are  «Teneraliy  di- 
vided into  eight  classes,  of  each  sex,  each  of  which  should  have  sepa- 
rate halls  and  suits  of  apartments,  as  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  allowed 
to  consort  together.  It  is  not  thought  advisable  to  have  more  than  t  vo 
stories  occupied  by  patients.  This  arrangement  makes  necessary  three 
or  more  wings  on  each  side  of  the  «>3ntre  building,  of  two  storie^^ 
height  each,  besides  the  basement.  In  addition,  is  required  a  Chapel, 
infimaries,  kitchen  offices,  gas  works,  engines  for  supplying  wat^r,  and 
boilers,  engine  and  apparatus  for  a  thorough  system  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  besides  a  great  number  of  .siiialler  but«30stly  fixtures. 

From  a  too  rigid  economy,  and  from  want  of  proper  attention  to  the 
numerous  details,  or  the  erection  under  incompetent  persons,  expensive 
alterations  have  been  found  necessary,  in  many  of  the  Asylums  in  the 
United  States,  which,  in  some  cases,  have  equalled  the  original  cost  of 
the  building.  A  large  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  building  might  thua 
have  been  saved,  had  the  subject  been  duly  considered  in  the  outset. 
Many  of  these  Asylums  were  complet- 1  in  several  parts,  at  different 
times,  and  on  different  plans ;  of  course,  at  an  enhanced  cost,  besides  de- 
stroying unity  of  plan,  and  heated  and  ventillated  afterwards,  at  a  cost  of 
from  five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

It  appears  by  the  returns  of  the  late  census,  that  there  are  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  insane  or  idiotic  persons  reported  in  this  State.  As 
Bucb  returns  are  known  to  be  generally  below  the  mark,  it  may  be  safeiy 
assumed,  that  there  is  one  insane  person  for  every  one  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation. Some  of  the  States  have  one  to  every  six  hundred ;  others,  ono 
to  every  fifteen  hundred.  This  calculation  would  make  the  number  of 
insane  in  this  State  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred.  The  greater  part 
of  these  are  undoubtedly  proper  subjects  of  State  care,  and  of  cure,  nei- 
ther age  nor  social  position  interposing  any  bar. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  if  the  Asylum  were  now  completed,  it  would 
still  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  State.    How  many  of  these  wv 
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fortunaws  would  be  brought  to  the  State  Institution,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  that  eveiy  ward  would  soon  be  filled,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  suppose.  Many  insane  from  this  State  are  now  in  the  care  of  In- 
stitutions in  other  States,  and  many  more  would  be  under  such  care  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  it.  But  these  Institutions  are  everywhere  full, 
and  in  some  of  them  no  amount  of  compensation  will  procure  admission 
for  a  patient  out  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  demand, 
then^  in  most  urgent,  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  Asylum  without  de^ 
lay. 

Wo  esteem  it  to  be  the  duty,  as  well  as  interest  of  the  State,  to 
make  the  most  immediate  and  ample  provision  in  its  power,  for  all  its 
ioeane,  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  reside  in  private  families,  without 
distinction  of  nativity  or  isocial  position.  No  insane  pereon  should  be 
left  to  the  care  of  a  county  house  for  paupers,  still  less  of  a  jail,  as  is  the 
caBe  wi\h.  many  at  present.  No  good  results  to  such,  from  the  treatment 
they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  such  places,  and  the  moral  effect  upon 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  such 
aituatioos,  is  as  bad  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  a  portion  of  the  buildings  may  not  be 
completed  and  occupied  by  patients,  while  the  remainder  is  in  jwogreas. 
We  answer  that  there  are  important  objections.  What  portion  shall  be 
first  completed  and  occupied  ?  The  centre  building  is  intended  for  the 
offices,  and  residence  of  Superintendent  and  assistants,  and  is  not  at 
ail  designed  for  the  reception  of  crazy  people.  The  proper  care  of  the 
insane  makes  necessary  a  eer tain  classification,  according  to  mental  con- 
dition, and  the  several  wards  ,are  constructed  with  reference  to  thia 
ciassification.  Every  part  of  the  house  is  designed  for  treatment  of  in- 
sanity in  some  of  its  stages  or  phases,  and  no  part  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Thus,  the  extreme  w'msrs  are  for  the  violent,  who  require  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  quiet  patients,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  the 
male  and  female  patients  must  be  in  widely  separate  wards,  and  the 
building  and  grounds  must  accord  with  this  principle  of  seclusion.  The 
power  of  an  Institution  for  the  cure  of  insanity  resides  in  a  great  degree 
in  its  facilities  for  this  perfect  classification,  and  with  only  a  portion 
completed  this  cannot  be  eftected.  The  object,  therefore,  of  early  open- 
ing the  Institution  cannot  be  realized,  by  completing  and  occupying  a 
part  only.    Again,  supposing  a  portion  of  the  building  adapted  to  this 
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immediate  occupation,  subsequent  changes  in  construction,  by  departure 
from  the  plans,  besides  the  increased  cost,  may  defeat  the  original 
thought  contained  in  the  plan.  Furthermore,  the  erection  of  additions 
must  always  be  attended  with  danger;  accidents  occur,  and  suicides; 
the  attention  of  officers  and  attendants  is  diverted  from  the  channel  of 
duty ;  proper  discipline  cannot  be  maintained,  and  upon  this  the  com- 
fort and  success  of  the  Institution  must  generally  depend.  In  a  word, 
to  open  a  part  of  the  building,  the  officers  must  commence  under  the 
most  adverse  and  unfortunate  circumstances.  The  result  is,  they  are 
disheartened,  the  Institution  is  unsuccessful  in  operation,  and  the  public 
confidence  is  not  gained.  Even  a  good  workman  can  do  but  little  with 
poor  tools. 

Again,  to  conduct  an  Institution,  a  certain  amount  of  materiel  and 
personnel  is  required,  whether  there  are  few  or  many  to  care  for ;  con- 
sequently the  averrge  cost  per  patient  would  be  less  with  a  sufficiently 
large  number,  than  with  a  portion  of  the  house  in  operation.  An  In- 
stitution with  a  small  number  would  be  a  heavy  public  charge,  while 
one  with  a  large  number  would  be  self-supporting ;  or  at  least,  with  the 
requisite  number  for  good  classification  and  cure,  the  best  means  could 
be  aftbrded,  at  less  cost,  than  the  mere  custody  where  the  number  is 
small. 

A  patient  often  has  to  pass  through  every  class,  before  the  cure  is 
finally  effected.  By  effecting  cures — which  is  the  object  sought — not 
only  is  suffering  relieved,  but  the  public  is  relieved  from  a  great  bur- 
then. Placed  under  favorable  circumstances  for  recovery,  a  case  often 
ceases,  in  a  few  months,  to  be  a  public  charge,  that  otherwise  would  be 
one  for  life.  The  want  of  this  early  and  judicious  treatment,  fills  our 
county  houses  with  the  incurable  insane.  The  object  of  Asylums  is  de- 
feated by  the  want  of  the  proper  facilities  for  treatment.  It  is  a  mista- 
ken political  economy  which  cheapens  the  ingredients  of  moral  medi- 
cine, when  success  depends  upon  the  quality.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  principle,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  just  and  proper  curative  or 
ameliorating  treatment  of  the  Insane,  in  cheaply  constructed  and  cheap- 
ly managed  institutions.  The  simple  erection  of  a  building  would  be 
a  small  matter.  The  erection  of  an  Institution,  which,  in  every  part  of 
its  structure,  looks  to  the  cure  of  this  worst  of  human  maladies,  is  of 
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very  great  importance,  and  can  neither  be  very  cheaply  nor  easily 
accomplished. 

The  trustees  fnrther  request  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
law  which  limits  the  compensation  of  the  Superintendent  to  eight  hun- 
dred dollar*.  This  salary  is  far  too  small  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
Superintendent  who  is  really  qualified,  by  superior  medical  knowledge, 
and  by  those  high  acquirements  and  qualities  which  so  important  a  po- 
sition demands.  He  is  not  only  the  chief  physician,  but  the  chief  man- 
ager of  the  Institution.  Few  possess  these  varied  qualities,  and  these 
few  can  always  command  the  highest  price  for  their  services.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  success  of  the  Institution,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, depends  upon  the  Medical  Superintendent — as  that  of  a  school 
upon  its  teacher.  Similar  Institutions  elsewhere  pay  the  Superinten- 
tendent  salaries  of  from  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  four  thousand  dol- 
lai-s  per  annuum.  "^e  can  hardly  hope  to  secure  the  best  talent  and 
services  short  of  at  least,  the  medium  price  paid  elsewhere,  say  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  Board  recommend,  in  regard  to  all 
our  asylums,  and  the  employees  attached  to  them,  the  most  liberal  pol- 
icy, as  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  That  parsimony  cannot  be  too 
strongly  objected  to,  which  diminishes  the  pay  of  those  to  whom  such 
important  trusts  are  committed,  to  the  loss  of  the  best  services,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  influence  and  success  of  the  State  Institutions. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  though  a  child  in  age,  is  not  one  in  its  resour- 
ces. Build,  then.  Asylums  for  its  manhood.  So  build  them,  that  they 
may  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  not  as  pauper  houses,  but  as  Hospitals 
and  Asylums,  fitted  with  all  that  experience  has  devised,  for  the  care 
and  cure  of  all  its  unfortunate  children.  Let  a  just  State  pride  urge  us 
to  make  the  very  best  provision  for  our  Insane,  and  our  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind,  that  can  be  procured  with  the  aid  of  modern  science  and  experi- 
ence. Such  institutions,  the  Board  beheve,  the  State  will  have,  if  these 
suggestions  are  met  in  such  a  spirit  of  benevolent  liberality  as  will  ena- 
ble us  to  complete  the  structures  designed,  according  to  the  plans.  For 
this  purpose,  the  trustees  unanimously  ask  from  the  State  an  appropria- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  for  continuing  and 
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completing  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars  for  buildings  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Mutes,  and  the  Blind. 

SHELDON  Mcknight, 

BELA  HUBBARD, 
ISRAEL  KELLOGG, 
JAMES  B.  WALKER, 
JOHN  BARBER. 

December,  1854. 
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REPOKT  of  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  JUtchu  an  Asylums: 

GENTLBMEN^In  Conformity  with  a  request  from  your  honorable 
Board,  the  following  report  is  respectfully  submitted : 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION. 

Having  received  from  you  the  appointment  of  Principal  of  the 
Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of 
the  Blind,  I  resigned  my  office  in  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
on  the  1st  of  January  last,  and  came  immediately  to  Michigan,  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  to  which  you  had  called  me. 

A  building,  capable  as  it  was  supposed,  of  accommodating  all  who 
who  would  ask  for  admission  the  first  year,  had  aheady  been  rented  in 
the  village  of  Flint.  Your  Secretary  at  once  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  advertisements  and  circulars  were  issued, 
giving  notice  to  parents,  guardians  and  friends  of  Deaf  Mutes,  and  of 
the  Blind,  that  the  Asylum  would  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils, 
on  the  first  of  the  following  February. 

In  the  meantime,  we  proceeded  to  fit  up  our  rented  building,  with 
the  furniture  necessary  for  the  occupancy  of  its  expected  inmates,  and 
took  raeaanres  for  procuring  books,  slates,  and  other  apparatus  needed 
in  the  process  of  instruction. 

On  the  sixth  of  Februaiy,  our  first  pupil  was  admitted.  Others,  gen- 
erally one  at  a  time,  and  fai-  between,  followed,  until  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  when  we  numbered  twelve  pupils — eleven  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
one  Blind.  Their  names,  ages  and  places  of  residence,  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  two  months  elapsed,  between  the 
admission  of  the  first  and  the  twelfth  pupil.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  neces. 
sary  evil,  in  commencing  a  new  Institution,  and  it  greatly  retarded  the 
progress  of  instruction.    Had  all  been  of  the  same  mental  capacity — 
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which  was  fai-  from  being  the  case — it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  in  - 
struct  all  in  the  same  class.  Indeed,  it  was  found  before  one  month 
had  elapsed,  that  our  pupils,  though  few  in  number,  must  form  two 
classes ;  and  before  the  end  of  two  months,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
time  of  admission,  and  difference  of  mental  capacity,  there  was  needed 
a  third  class tiit  for  lack  of  teachers,  we  had  but  two  classes  during 
the  term. 

There  are  other  evDs  incidental  to  the  commencement  of  all  institu- 
tions of  this  kind.  There  are  at  first  no  buildings  especially  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  The  house  we  occupied  is  a  noble  mansion,  and  accom- 
modated us  as  well  as  any  building  possibly  could,  which  had  been  de- 
signed only  for  a  family  residence.  But  in  buildings  erected  expressly 
for  such  an  institution,  we  have  school  rooms  to  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose ;  a  chapel  for  religious  exercises ;  study  rooms  for  the  males  and 
females  respectively,  where  they  may  assemble  in  the  evening  and  at 
other  times  when  not  in  school,  to  acquire  their  lessons ;  a  dining  room, 
wash  room,  store  rooms,  and  other  rooms  for  culinary  purposes,  generally 
in  the  basement^  so  that  the  domestic  department  is  separated  from  all 
the  other  departments ;  dormitories,  to  be  occupied  exclusively  as  such ; 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  for  the  Principal  and  his  family,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

But  when  the  school  room  is  also  a  sitting  room  and  a  chapel ;  when 
the  dining  room  and  kitchen  must  be  common  for  the  family,  the  teach- 
ers, the  pupils,  and  the  domestics ;  when  nearly  all  the  other  rooms  in 
the  house  are  filled  with  as  many  beds  as  they  will  contain ;  add  to  this 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind  are  in  the  same  institution,  and 
none  will  doubt  that  to  prevent  confusion  and  disorder,  to  have  all  in 
their  appropriate  places,  and  attending  to  their  appropriate  duties,  is  a 
diflBcult  undertaking,  but  one  which  all  similar  institutions  are  obliged 
to  encounter  at  the  outset. 

Another  difficulty,  which  will  be  obviated  in  future,  is  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  such  an  enterprise,  there  are  no  pupils  already  partially  edu- 
cated, at  the  institution,  to  whom  the  newly  entered  may  look  for  en- 
couragement and  example ;  from  whom  they  may  readily  acquire  the 
use  of  conversational  signs ;  with  whom  they  may  hold  pleasant  social 
intercourse,  and  derive  much  practical  information. 
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Some  having  iio  definite  idea  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  brought 
to  the  institution,  subjected  to  rules  and  regulations  entirely  new  to 
them,  having  been  accustomed  to  few  restraints  at  home,  and  seeing  no 
others  of  like  infirmity  who  have  already  made  progi-ess  in  learning,  it 
is  not  sti-ange  if  they  become  somewhat  discouraged,  and  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  this  kind  of  hfe  wiU  result  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

But  notwithstanding  these  obstacles  and  diflSculties,  most  of  our  pupils 
have  been  contented  and  happy,  and  have  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
school  room.  Although  none  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  they  first 
came  to  the  Asylum,  knew  the  name  of  a  single  object,  or  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word,  and  most  of  them  could  not  form  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  yet  when  the  term  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  July,  the 
first  class,  having  been  under  instruction  less  than  six  months,  had  gone 
over  and  reviewed  one  hundred  and  forty-five  lessons  of  Dr.  Peet's 
«* Course  of  Instruction,  part  first:" 

Had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  several  hundred  words,  and  were  able 
to  construct  sentences  dictated  to  them  by  signs,  embracing  nouns,  sin- 
gular and  plural,  adjectives  in  most  frequent  use,  verbs  in  the  present, 
past,  and  future  tenses,  pronouns,  prepositions,  the  articles,  the  conjunc- 
tion and,  the  present  and  past  partciples,  and  a  few  adverbs: 

Had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  in.  figures  and  words  from 
one  to  one  hundred : 

They  had  gone  over  and  reviewed  seven  sections  of  Dr.  Peet's 
"Scriptm-e  Lessons'' : 

They  wrote  a  neat  and  legible  hand,  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and 
were  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen. 

The  second  class  was  composed  of  those  who  entered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  pupil,  later  than  the  others ;  some  of  them  two  weeks, 
some  four,  and  one  two  months  later.  Not  commencing  together,  they 
were  of  very  unequal  attainments,  during  the  whole  term ;  those  enter- 
ing latest  having  made  but  small  progress.  Some  of  them  were  too 
young  to  accomplish  much  at  first,  and  some  were  of  inferior  mental 
capacity. 

Their  average  time  of  instruction  was  about  four  months,  at  the  close 
of  the  term  some  of  them  had  gone  over  and  reviewed  seventy  lessons 
of  Dr.  Peet'g  "Coui-se  of  Instruction,  part  fii-st,"  and  were  able  to  con 
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struct  sentences,  dictated  to  them  by  signs,  embracing  nouns,  singular 
and  plural,  adjectives  in  most  frequent  use,  verbs  in  the  present  tense, 
and  a  few  adverbs : 

Had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  numbers,  in  figures  and  words  from 
one  to  twenty : 

Had  gone  over  and  reviewed  the  first  section  of  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons. 

They  wrote  legibly  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  some  of  them  could 
write  with  a  pen. 

The  first  class  was  taught  by  the  Principal,  the  second  by  the  Matron. 

The  blind  pupil  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  letters  of  the  Alpha- 
bet^ by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  proceeded  to  read  words  and  sentences. 
At  the  close  of  the  term,  having  been  under  instruction  five  months, 
she  had  read  through  and  reviewed,  "Blind  Man's  First  Book ;"  "Child's 
Manual;"  The  Life  of  Philip  Melancthon;"  "The  Harvy  Boys;"  and 
the  "Book  of  Psalms."  These  books  are  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

She  was  also  taught  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Spelling, 
and  attended  every  day  to  Miscellaneous  reading.  She  .was  instructed 
by  the  Matron,  for  the  most  part  out  of  regular  school  hours, 

GENERAL  ROUTINE. 

Our  daily  routine  is  as  follows:  Rise  at  six;  breakfast  at  seven ;  com 
mence  school  at  nine;  dine  at  half  past  twelve;  in  school  again  at  half 
past  one,  and  out  at  foiu*;  supper  at  six;  at  half  past  six  commence 
evening  studies ;   the  younger  pupils  to  their  beds  at  half  past  eight, 
and  all  at  half  past  nine. 

The  time  out  of  School  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the  boys 
spend  in  playing  ball,  pitching  quoits,  and  other  similar  games ;  or  in 
doing  such  chores  as  are  appointed  them  about  the  establishment.  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  there  being  no  school,  the  older  boys  are  permited 
to  seek  recreation  and  amusement,  away  from  the  grounds  of  the  Asy- 
lum. 

The  older  girls  devote  the  morning  to  such  house  work  as  the  Ma- 
tron may  assign  them ;  after  school  they  are  engaged  in  jewing,  em- 
broidering, etc.,  and  in  walking;  the  little  girls  at  their  childish  sports. 
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It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  both  the  mutes  and  blind,  should 
have  constant  employment.  All  their  waking  hours  should  be  filled 
up  with  study,  work  or  play.  The  moment  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
they  are  sure  to  be  discontented  or  engaged  in  some  mischief.  Nor  is  this  * 
trait  peculiar  to  these  unfortunate  classes,  but  applies  more  or  less  to 
all  children  and  young  persons,  and  to  older  ones  also.  But  while  we 
have  no  mechanical  tra<les  established,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  keep  our 
pupils  employed.'  When  our  Asylum  buildings  shall  be  erected,  it  is 
hoped  that  we  shall  have  work  shops,  in  which  the  pupils  may  spend 
most  of  their  time  out  of  school,  in  acquiring  some  useful  trade  or 
handicraft,  and  thus,  not  only  be  preserved  from  the  miseiy  of  idleness 
while  at  the  Institution,  but  be  able  in  part  and  some  of  them  entirely, 
to  support  themselves  after  they  shall  have  finished  their  education. 
In  similar  imstitutions  in  other  States,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  emplov- 
ed  in  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  printing  and  book-bind- 
ing. 

The  blind  manufacture  baskets,  brooms,  brushes,  chair-bottoms,  etc. 

We  have  no  facilities  at  present  for  these  manual  occupations,  nor 
would  it  be  wise  to  establish  them  on  our  rented  premises. 

Our  school  for  the  mutes  is  opened  each  morning  with  religious  ex- 
ercises, consisting  of  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  scripture  accompa- 
nied by  prayer,  in  the  language  of  signs. 

The  blind  pupils  attend  daily  worship  with  the  family  of  the  Prin- 
oipal. 

Twice  on  the  Sabbath,  when  in  health,  and  the  w^oather  will  admit  of 
it,  the  blind  pupils  attend  church  in  the  village. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb,  religious  services,  conducted  in  the  sign 
language,  are  held  at  the  Asylum  on  Sabbath  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon they  attend  church  in  the  village,  and  though  no  sound  of  prayer 
or  praise,  or  sacred  truth  can  reach  them,  yet  they  may  be  favorably 
impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  the  view  of  a  woi-ship- 
ping  assembly;  and  the  habit  thus  formed  may  be  of  service  to  them  in 
after  life,  securing  them  from  a  vicious  mode  of  spending  the  Sabbath, 
entitling  them  to  the  respect  of  the  community  and  self  respect. 

The  Principal  and  Matron  reside  in  the  Institution.  This  is  essen- 
tial, "not  only  to  teach,  but  to  regulate  and  govern  it.>  whole  internal 
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machinery,  and  to  see  that  attention  is  paid  to  the  wants  of  all  its  in- 
mates. Without  such  persons  constantly  in  the  midst  of  the  pupils^ 
who  are  able  to  converse  with  them  freely  by  signs,  to  solve  their  diffi- 
culties, to  restrain  their  waywardness,  to  remove  their  discouragements, 
to  regulate  their  habits,  to[maintain  propriety  of  conduct  among  them 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  "  confusion  run  mad,"  would  soon  be 
the  result.  Uneducated  mutes,  although  they  be  nearly  gi'own  up,  are 
generally  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings  much  hke  children  of  a  few 
years  of  age,  and]need  almost     much  attention  and  as  much  restraint."^ 

THE   PRESENT  SESSION. 

Our  present  session  commenced  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October. 
It  is  supposed  that  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  first  term  will  not  return. 
One,  a  young  man  twenty-six  years  of  age,  left  the  Asylum  last  spring, 
assigning  as  a  reason,  that  his  services  were  needed  at  home.  Anoth- 
er, twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  an. 
active,  out  door  life,  thought  the  confinement  of  the  school  room,  inju- 
rious to  his  health,  and  became  somewhat  discouraged.  These  two 
have  not,  and  probably  will  not  return. 

Eighteen  new  applications  for  admission  the  present  term  have  been 
received.  Of  these,  three  were  rejected  because  under  eight  years  of 
age.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  only  nine  have  yet  arrived  at  the  Asy- 
lum. If  the  others  come,  our  rented  buildings  will  be  crowded  to  their 
utmost  extent.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  our  new  edi- 
fice completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  our  new  ses- 
sion, on  the  fii-st  Wednesday  of  October,  next.  From  the  number  who 
have  already  applied  for  admission,  and  others  heard  from,  who  intend 
to  apply  next  year,  we  may  rationally  conclude  that  we  shall  then  have 
a  large  accession  of  numbers.  They  cannot  be  contained  in  our  pres- 
e'^  t  buildiug-s,  nor  in  any  other  that  can  be  rented  in  this  town. 

Benajah  Nordyke,  who,  at  your  meeting  in  last  July,  was  appointed 
assistant  teacher,  accepted  the  appointment,  and  has  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  Asylum.  He  is  himself  a  mute ;  has  been  under  instruc- 
tions about  seven  years  in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,, 
and  is  well  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  that  Institution. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  a  very  amiable  disposition,  of  virtuous  habits,  and 
I  U-ust  will  make  a  successful  teacher.    He  resides  in  the  Asylum. 
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The  class  taught  by  the  Principal  during  the  first  terra,  he  still  con- 
tinues to  teach.  The  new  pupils  have  thus  far  been  classed  with  those 
taught  by  the  Matron  during  the  first  term,  and  are  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Nordyke.  The  Matron  now  teaches  the  Blind  pupils  dur- 
ing regular  school  hours. 

AGE  OF  ADMISSION. 

Your  Board  hjfve  adopted  a  regulation  limiting  the  age  of  candidates 
for  admission,  to  eight  yeais.  This  is  perhaps  a  wise  regulation  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Blind ;  but  it  is  respectfuUy  suggested  whether  it  would 
not  be  far  better  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  wait  until  they  are  ten,  or 
even  twelve  yeai^s  of  age,  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  Asylum. 

You  have  not  yet  decided  how  long  shall  be  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion. In  other  States  they  are  allowed  to  remain  six,  and  in  some, 
seven  yeai-s.  Could  they,  as  do  their  more  fortunate  hearing  and 
speaking  brothers  and  sisters,  attend  school  sixteen  or  eighteen  yeai*s,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  commence  even  younger  than  the  age  of 
eight.  But  as  they  can  remain  only  six  or  seven  years,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  these  should  be  the  best  years  of  their  life,  for  receiving  an 
education.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  teaching  Deaf  Mutes,  will  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  period' 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  as  a  general  rule,  is  that  in  which 
they  derive  the  greatest  advantages  of  instruction.  They  certainly  have- 
not,  at  the  age  of  eight,  either  physical  or  mental  maturity  to  make 
the  most  of  their  advantages.  Says  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford — the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  directed  that  all  its  beneficiaries  should  be 
at  least  twelve  years  of  age.  This  regulation  continued  for  some 
years,  until  through  the  influence  of  some  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was 
changed  to  eight  yeai-s — a  change  which  time  has  shown  to  be  preju- 
dicial both  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  pupils  them- 
selves." •  It  is  hoped  you  will  deem  this  subject  worthy  your  attention,, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  another  session. 

DEAF  MUTES  AND  THE  BLIND,  IN  THE   SAME  INSTITUTION. 

The  policy  of  uniting  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Bhnd  in  the  same  Insti- 
tution, is  questioned  by  some,  and  appi-oved  by  others.  There  is  but 
little  similarity  between  the  Mutes  and  the  Blind,  unless  it  be,  that  they 
are  equally  unfortunate,  and  equally  entitled  to  State  patronage.  The 
mod:s  of  instruction  for  each  class  respectively,  are  totally  unlike ;  they 
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cauuot  occupy  the  same  Bchool  room,  nor  attend  the  same  rehgious  ex- 
ercises ;  they  cannot  hold  communication  with  each  other,  except  to  a 
vary  Uraited  extent;  they  ought  not  to  play  together,  nor  eat  at  the 
same  table.  They  must,  however,  when  united  in  the  same  Institution, 
occupy  the  same  buildings,  and  the  grounds  about  the  establishment  be 
common  to  both.  The  inevitable  result  is,  that  they  are  always  in  one 
another's  way.  Virginia,  Nortli  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  have  estab- 
lished Institutions  on  this  plan. 

New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  have  separate 
institutions  for  each  class;  and  the  Superintendents,  Professors  and 
Teachers,  connected  with  these  latter,  are  known,  many  of  them,  to  have 
expressed  strong  disapprobation  of  the  plan  of  union.  Says  one  of 
them,  "such  a  union  is  a  most  unnatural  connection.  There  can  be  no 
communion  between  the  two  classes  of  persons.  The  deaf  cannot  hear 
what  the  blind  say,  nor  the  blnid  see  the  signs  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
make.  It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  place  either  of  these 
classes  in  schools  for  speaking  and  seeing  persons.  This  union  of 
schools,  which  was  commenced  in  Europe,  both  Principals  and  Teach- 
ei-s,  now,  after  seeing  the  practical  working  of  the  plan,  with  one  voice 
unite  in  condemning  as  injurious,  unwise  and  impoHtic." 

But  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  directed  that  the  two  classes  be 
educated  together,  and  to  this  we  must  conform,  until  they  shall  direct 
otherwise. 

FREE  ADMISSION. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Board,  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
■■the  Third  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  held  at  Columbus,  Qliio,''  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  ib 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  education  of  all  Deaf  Mutes 
should  be  without  charge,  no  distinction  of  pay  and  State  pupils  being 
made. 

To  which  was  offered  the  following  amendjnent : 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
in  the  United  States,  be  respectfully  requested  to  urge  upon  the  several 
Legislatures,  the  adoption  of  legal  provisions  to  secure  this  end. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Wlien  it  is  considered  that  tiiis  Convention  was  composecl  of  forty 
instructors,  representing  institutions  in  widely  remote  parts  of  tbe  coun- 
try ;  that  most  of  them  have  had  long  experience  in  the  work ;  th«t 
among  them  were  Peet,  of  the  New  York  institution,  and  Turner,  of 
the  American  Asylum,  who  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  opinions 
should  have  some  weight. 

As  the  law  now  exists  in  this  State,  parents  of  pecuniary  inabihty, 
are  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  their  poverty,  before  theit  (,hild- 
ren  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Asyium.  This  law  in  its  practical 
operation  will  exclude  many  of  the  unfortunate  mutes  and  the  blind 
from  the  advantages  of  an  education.  Some  parents  who  are  really  in 
indigent  circumstances  are  too  sensitive  and  have  too  much  self-respect 
to  swear  that  they  are  paupers ;  and  rather  than  do  it,  will  consign  their 
children  to  hopeless  ignorance  and  degradation.  Another,  who  if  the 
truth  were  known,  is  able  to  bear  the  expense,  feels  no  delicacy  at  ail 
on  the  subject,  and  obtains  the  required  certificate.  His  neighbor,  not 
more  wealthy,  but  more  conscientious,  seeing  what  has  been  done,  is 
irritated,  and  will  not  bring  his  child  to  the  Asylum,  though  able  to 
furnish  the  means  for  an  education.  Othei-s  regard  it  as  being  taxed 
twice  over ;  taxed  to  support  a  State  institution,  and  then  required  to 
pay  for  the  benefit  received  from  it.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
income  to  the  Asylum  from  this  source,  will  always  be  small,  while 
many  unfortunate  children  will  be  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  wretch- 
edness. 

To  all  seeing  and  speaking  children  in  the  State  are  offered 
the  blessings  of  an  education  at  the  expense  of  the  pubHc;  the 
common  school  is  alike  free  to  all ;  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Why 
should  not  the  mute  and  the  blind  enjoy  the  same  privilege  ?  If  an 
exception  be  made  against  either,  should  it  not  be  against  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  ?  The  parents  of  these  children  are  suffering  a 
calamity,  for  which  the  State,  after  it  has  done  all,  can  bring  no  ade- 
quate remedy — a  calamity  which  none  of  us  would  voluntarily  take 
upon  ourselves,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Michigan — but  let  not  the  State 
refuse  to  bear  a  part  of  the  heavy  burden ;  let  it  proclaim  to  all  thus 
afflicted,  that  their  children  shall  have  an  education,  aud  that  \i  shall  be 
as  free  as  the  air  they  breathe. 
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NUMBER  OF  MUTB8,  AND  OF  BLIND  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes,  and  of  the  bhnd  in  this  State,  it  is  im-  ^ 
possible  accurately  to  determine,  as  the  statistics  of  the  last  census  have 
not  yet  been  published,  or  if  published,  have  not  been  received.  By 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850,  according  to  the  tables  prepared  at 
Washington^  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  one  huildred  and  twenty-five  blind.  But  it  seems  that  these  re- 
turns, in  reference  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  especially,  are  not  entirely  re- 
liable. In  the  counties  of  Genessee,  St.  Clair,  Ottawa  and  Van  Buren, 
no  deaf  mutes  were  returned.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  an- 
nexed to  this  report,  that  we  now  have  in  the  Asylum,  deaf  mutes  from 
each  of  these  counties,  and  the  young  man  from  Ottawa,  has  two  deaf 
and  dumb  sisters  at  home ;  all  these  are  known  to  have  been  residing  in 
their  respective  counties  in  1850.  How  many  more  there  are  in  these 
counties  we  know  not.  In  several  other  counties,  the  column  for  deaf 
mutes  is  left  blank ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  there  are  no  deaf 
mutes  in  those  counties.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Dr.  Peet 
in  his  last  annual  report,  and  by  others  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, that  little  rehance  is  to  be  had  in  census  returns  for  deaf  mutes 
and  the  blind.  He  ascribes  these  errors,  in  part,  to  the  haste  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  officers  taking  the  census ;  in  part  to  deceptive  informa_ 
tion;  "parents  refuse  to  believe  that  their  children  are  deaf  and  dumb, 
till  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  them,  which  is  often  not  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  fii-st  period  of  five  years;  and  even  then  they  are  often  un- 
willing to  have  them  returned  as  such,  till  they  approach  the  age  when 
the  impossibility  of  ha\ing  them  taught  in  ordinary  schools,  and  the 
necessity  of  sending  them  to  the  Institution,  overcomes,  in  some  meas- 
ure, this  repugnance." 

The  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  to  the  whole  population,  is  found  to 
be  about  the  same  throughout  the  United  States ;  it  has  been  ascertained 
that,  on  an  average,  there  is  one  deaf  and  dumb  person  for  every  two 
thousand  of  the  population. 

The  population  of  Michigan  in  1851,  was  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  omissions  in  certain  counties,  abbut 
the  proportional  number  of  deaf  mutes  were  returned. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  population  of  the  State  is  at  present,  but 
from  such  data  as  we  have,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  that  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  is  about  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  now  in  this 
State. 

About  one-fourth  of  these  probably  are  too  old  to  be  received  into 
the  Asylum ;  another  fourth,  too  young  to  be  received  at  present.  One 
fifth  of  the  remainder,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Asylum. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of  blind,  at  the  present  time,  cannot 
be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  As  blindness,  more  often  than 
deafness,  commences  in  adult  age,  there  are  proportionally  more  adult 
blind  than  adult  deaf  mutes.  Probably  one-third  of  the  bhnd  in  the 
State  are  too  old  to  be  benefitted  by  coming  to  the  Asylum ;  and  one. 
sixth  too  young  to  be  admitted  at  present.  One-third  of  the  remain- 
der, as  parents  are  quite  reluctant  to  send  their  blind  children  away 
from  home,  committed  to  the  care  of  strangers,  will  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  an  education. 

Of  both  deaf  mutes  and  the  bhnd,  then,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  suitable  age  to  be  admitted  to  the  Asylum ;  and 
will,  no  doubt,  seek  admittance,  as  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  its  existence 
becomes  general  throughout  the  State,  and  the  proper  buildings  are 
ready  to  receive  them. 

By  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  behalf,  Michigan  has,  in  eftect 
declared  that  she  intends  to  provide  the  means  of  an  education  for  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  for  all  others,  who,  in  future  years,  shall  seek 
the  same  precious  boon  at  her  hands.  A  State  which  has  provided  a 
free  education  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children,  blessed  by 
heaven  with  the  gift  of  hearing,  seeing  and  speaking,  does  not  intend 
that  her  remaining  one  htmdred  and  fifty  less  favored  ones,  shall  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  light  of  knowledge.  She  is  willing,  doubtless,  to  edu- 
cate one  sightless  or  speechless  child,  as  often  as  she  does  the  same  for 
one  thousand,  unvisited  by  these  dire  calamities. 

These  unfortunate  children  cannot  receive  instmction  at  the  common 
school ;  they  must  be  taught  at  institutions  designed  expressly  for  them, 
or  they  are  left  to  gi-ope  their  way  in  ignorance,  mere  blanks  in  society, 
a  burden  to  themselves,  to  their  family,  and  to  the  community;  some 
of  them  dependent  on  public  charity  for  maintenance.  Provide  for 
them  the  means  of  instruction,  and  of  acquiring  some  useful  trade,  and 
they  are  qualified  to  transact  business  for  themselves,  to  obtain  a  lireli- 
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hood,  and  add  sometliing  to  the  common  weal.  If  the  subject  be  looked 
at  in  the  mere  view  of  dollars  and  cents,  is  it  not  a  wiser  policy  for  the 
State  to  pay  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  training,  rather  than  their 
ignorance,  poverty  and  crime  ? 

The  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  do  not  know  even  the  names  of  the 
most  familiar  objects,  nor  their  own  names.  They  can  hold  but  little 
communication  even  with  their  own  family  relatives.  But  after  a  full 
course  of  instruction,  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  written 
language — of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar  and  History — the 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  common  schools,  "they  are  able  to 
hold  all  necessary  communications  in  writing,  to  keep  short  and 
simple  accounts,  to  understand  the  details  of  business,  to  gather  the 
news  of  the  day  with  more  or  less  ease  and  clearness  from  newspapers, 
and  in  general  information  they  are  equal  to  those  with  whom  they  will 
associate  in  after  life." 

The  blind,  such  of  them  as  are  of  good  mental  capacity,  attain  a  higher 
standard.  They  are  instructed  in  natural  and  mental  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
try, Astronomy,  and  the  higher  brancher  of  Mathematics,  which  are 
usually  taught  at  academies  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  They 
are  also  taught  the  principles  of  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  which 
many  of  them  excel,  and  by  which  they  obtain  a  competent  subsistence 
in  after  life,  in  teaching  singing  schools,  giving  lessons  on  the  piano,  be- 
coming organists  in  churches,  &c.  They  learn  to  read  for  themselves, 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  the  bible  and  such  other  books  as  are  printed  for 
their  especial  benefit.  And  though  they  have  no  view  of  outward 
things,  and  "intelligence  flashes  not  from  the  eye,  yet  the  same  lofty 
aspirations  bum  in  the  soul,  the  same  elevated  feelings  swell  the  heart, 
the  same  panting  after  knowledge  is  felt  by  them,  that  are  common  to 
all." 

Could  the  citizens  of  the  State  see  what  the  deaf  mutes  and  the 
bhnd  are,  when  first  brought  to  the  Asylum,  the  progress  made  from 
year  to  year,  the  beams  of  intelligence  gradually  lighting  up  and  shin- 
ing from  their  happy  countenances ;  the  gratitude  they  express  for  the 
blessings  of  an  education ;  and  then  see  them  go  forth  to  engage  in 
the  active  duties  of  life,  intelligent  and  self-relying,  redeemed  in  a 
measure  from  the  bhght  of  their  infirmities — they  might  esteem  it  a 
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privilege  to  liave  been  the  instruments  of  a  bounty  producing  such  be- 
neficent results. 

-T';  It  is  now  an  estabhshed  principle  in  our  nation,  that  these  unfortunate 
classes  are  entitled  to  an  education  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  In  six- 
teen States  of  the  Union,  there  are  now  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  all  supported  mainly  by  appropriations  from  the  State  Treas- 
uries ;"  nine  others  have  made  provision  for  their  education  at  Institu- 
tions in  neighboring  States. 

The  same  liberal  appropriations  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  also, 
have  been  made  in  about  the  same  number  of  States ;  and  none  are 
found  to  call  in  question  the  utility  of  such  appropriations.  Thousands 
have  already  gone  out  from  these  institutions,  so  immensely  improved 
in  their  social,  intellectual  and  moral  conditioD,  that  all  who  have  beheld 
them  are  more  than  satisfied  that  the  appropriations  of  the  State  in 
their  behalf  are  jiistly  merited. 

It  is  believed  that  Michio^an  will  not  lona:  be  behind  other  States  in 
this  benevolent  work ;  that  she  will  make  ample  provision  for  the  com- 
pletion of  her  Asylum  buildings,  and  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  an4  of  the  blind,  who  shall  wish  to  occupy  them. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  gratefully  to  record  that  the  health  of  our  pu- 
pils has  been  almost  invariably  good,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
present  time.  They  have  had  only  such  slight  ailments  as  yielded 
readily  to  simple  family  medicines ;  not  requiring,  in  a  single  instance, 
the  presence  of  a  physician.  For  this,  and  for  all  the  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  our  enterprise,  to  Him  from  whom  cometh  every 
blessing,  be  all  the  praise. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  M.  FAY, 

Princij)aL 

Flint,  November  1,  1854. 
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LIST   OF  PUPILS. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Date  of 
Admission 

j  Names. 

1  Age. 

How  1 
supported.  | 

County. 

Feb.  6. 

James  Bradley, 

26, 

State  pupil, 

Genesee. 

"  7. 

Marvin  Kellogg,  Jr., 

21, 

a 

Jackson. 

"  8. 

Stephen  Pierce, 

22, 

Pay  pupil. 

Allegan. 

"  9. 

Adelia  M,  George, 

20, 

State  pupil, 

Jackson. 

Robert  Bingham, 

10, 

a 

a 

«  16. 

Thomas  Innis,  Jr., 

21, 

a 

St.  Clair. 

"  17. 

Malcom  Blue, 

10. 

Pay  pupil. 

Wayne. 

Mar.  1. 

Elspeth  Fairbairne, 

20, 

u 

Jane  Norton, 

14, 

State  pupil, 

Livingston. 

"  23. 

Timothy  Drummond, 

9, 

u 

Wayne. 

Apr.  18. 

Ezra  Bowen, 

15, 

ii 

Washtenaw. 

Oct.  4. 

Almira  D.  Wood, 

27, 

li 

Lenawee. 

a  u 

Gideon  Durfee, 

26, 

u 

Bany. 

James  R.  Hovey, 

8, 

Genesee. 

^  7. 

bamuel  J.  Chubb, 

23, 

u 

Ottawa. 

u  a 

James  H.  Hewit, 

12, 

(k 

Eaton. 

"  28. 

Cornelius  Carr, 

10, 

li 

Van  Buren. 

Nov.  3. 

Lucy  Ann  Vought, 

9, 

Pay  pupil. 

St.  Joseph. 

«  6. 

Alinena  R.  Knight, 

18, 

State  pupil, 

Washtenaw. 

BLIND. 

Fet.  22. 

Mary  Roff, 

18, 

State  pupil, 

Washtenaw. 

Oct.  4. 

George  Bullock, 

15, 

(C 

Oakland. 

Nov.  25. 

J.  George  Benedict, 

14,    Pay  pupil, 

Wayne. 

Dec.   9.    Amelia  Ann  Stearns,    10,    State  pupil,  Genesee. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  following  newspapers  are  gratuitously  sent  to  the  Asylum ;  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of  which  have  our  sincere  thanks. 
Detroit  Advertiser,  Weekly. 
Genesee  Democrat,  " 
Genesee  Whig,  " 
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Our  thanks  also^  for  a  book,  entitled  ^  The  Lost  Senses,  Deafness  and 
Blindness."   Presented  by  Bela  Hubbard,  Esq. 

B.  M.  FAY, 

PrindpaL 
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PROPOSITIONS  relative  to  the  Construction  and  Arrangements  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

At  a  meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Medical  Superintend- 
ents OF  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,"  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  21,  1851,  the  following  propositions  relative  to  the  con- 
struction and  arrangements  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, were  unanimously  adopte^,  and  directed  to  be  published  in 
the  Medical  Journals  of  the  continent,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Associ- 
ation on  the  subjects  referred  to,  viz. : 

I.  Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  in  the  country,  not  within 
less  than  two  miles  of  a  large  town,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  sea- 
sons. 

II.  No  hospital  for  the  insane,  however  limited  its  capacity,  should 
have  less  than  fifty  acres  of  land,  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  for  its  patients.  At  lenst  one  hundred  acres  should  be  possess- 
ed by  every  State  hospital,  or  other  institution  for  two  hundred  patients, 
to  which  number  these  propositions  apply,  unless  otherwise  men- 
tioned. 

III.  Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  ten  thousand  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, daily,  to  reservoii-s  that  will  supply  the  highest  parts  of  the  build- 
ing- 

IV.  No  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  built,  without  the  plan  hav- 
ing been  first  submitted  to  some  physician  or  physicians,  who  have  had 
charge  of  a  similar  establishment,  or  are  practically  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  their  arrangements,  and  received  his  or  their  full  ap- 
probation. 
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V".  The  highest  number  that  can  with  propriety  be  treated  in  one 
building  is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  while  two  hundred  is  a  preferable 
maximum. 

VI.  All  such  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  have 
slate  or  metalic  roofs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  secure  from  acci- 
dents by  fire. 

VII.  Every  hospital,  having  provision  for  two  hundred  or  more  pa- 
tients, should  have  in  it  at  least  eight  distinct  wards  for  each  sex,  mak- 
ing sixteen  classes  in  the  entire  establishment. 

VIII.  Each  ward  should  have  in  it  a  parlor,  a  corridor,  single  lodging 
rooms  for  patients,  an  associated  dormitory,  communicating  with  a  cham- 
ber for  two  attendants ;  a  clothes-room,  a  bath-room,  a  water-closet,  a 
dining-room,  a  dumb  waiter,  and  a  speaking-tube  leading  to  the  kitch- 
en, or  other  central  part  of  the  building. 

IX.  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the  confinement  of 
patiente,  or  as  their  lodging-rooms,  that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

X.  No  class  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed  without  some  kind 
of  window  in  each,  communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmos- 
phere. 

XI.  No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a  single  patient  should  ever  be  less 
than  eight  by  ten  feet,  nor  should  the  ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by 
patients  be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  height. 

XIL  The  floors  of  patients'  apartments  should  always  be  of  wood. 

XIII.  The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  inde- 
atructible  material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  af- 
ford convenient  egress  in  case  of  accident  from  fire. 

XIV.  A  large  hospital  should  consist  of  a  main  central  building^ 
with  wings. 

XV.  The  main  central  building  should  contain  the  ofiices,  receiving- 
rooms  for  company,  and  apartments  entirely  private,  for  the  superintend- 
ing physician  and  his  family,  in  case  that  officer  resides  in  the  hospital 
building. 

XVI.  The  wings  should  be  so  arranged  that,  if  rooms  are  placed  on 
both  sides  of  a  corridor,  the  corridoi-s  should  be  furnished  at  both  ends 
with  moveable  glazed  sashes,  for  the  free  admission  of  both  light  and 
air. 
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XVII,  The  lighting  should  be  by  gas,  on  account  of  its  convenience, 
cleanhnesfi,  safety  and  economy. 

XVin.  The  apartments  for  washing,  clothing,  (kc,  should  be  detached 
from  the  hospital  building. 

XIX.  The  drainage  should  be  under  ground,  and  all  the  inlets  to  the 
sewers  should  be  properly  secured  to  prevent  offensive  emanations. 

XX.  All  hospitals  should  be  warmed  by  passing  an  abundance 
of  pure,  fresh  air,  from  the  external  atmosphere,  over  pipes  or  plates  > 
containing  steam  under  low  pressure,  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  at  the  boiler  does  not  exceed  212  ^  F.,  and  placed  in  the  base- 
ment or  cellar  of  the  building  to  be  heated. 

XXI.  A  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation,  in  connection  with 
the  heating,  is  indispensable  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane ;  and  no  expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thor- 
oughly, c{*n  be  deemed  either  misplaced  or  injudicious. 

XXII.  The  boilers  for  generating  steam,  for  warming  the  building, 
should  be  in  a  detached  structure,  connected  with  which  may  be  the  en- 
gine for  pumping  water,  driving  the  washing  apparatus,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. 

XXIII.  All  water-closets  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  indes, 
tructible  materials,  be  simple  in  their  arrangement,  and  ha\'e  a  strong 
downward  ventilation  connected  with  them. 

XXIV.  The  floors  of  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  and  basement  stories 
shoidd,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  materials  that  will  not  absorb 
moisture. 

XXV.  Tlie  wards  for  the  most  excited  class  should  be  constructed 
with  rooms  on  but  one  side  of  a  corridor,  not  less  than  ten  feet  wi4e, 
the  external  windows  of  which  should  be  large,  and  have  pleasant  views 
from  them. 

XXVI.  Wherever  practicable,  the  pleasure-gTounds  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane  should  be  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  so  placed  a?  not 
to  be  unplea-iantly  visible  frora  the  building. 
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STATEMENT  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  on  account  of  the  AsyKim 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint — 1853,  '54. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  the  State  of  Michigan  at  sundry  times,  on  warrants,  $7,0  12  50 

"    Chas.  E.  Stnart,  for  land  sold,  at  Kalamazoo,   1,280  00 

Board  and  tuition  of  Stephen  Pierce,  six  months,    30  00 

"         Maloom  Blue,          «    30  00 

"             "         Elspeth  Fairbairne,  one  year,   60  00 

Total,      88,412  50 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  stoves,  pipe  and  furniture,      $318  3Y 

"    rent,  to  Nov.  23,  1854,   23(5  11 

"    beds,  "bedding,  towels,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  &c.,   329  20 

"    books,  slates,  (fee,    66  50- 

"    salary  of  Principal  and  Matron, ....   750  00 

"    wood,    61  12 

"    family  expenses,  and  domestic  help,    693  02 

"    sundry  men  for  labor,   177  21 

"    nails,    „    2  GO 

"   axle  pulleys,    20  97 

"    wheel  barrow,  ,  I  50 

"    iron  for  auchore,     15  29 

team  work,    407  29 

"   joiner  and  carpenter  work,    423  7 1 

"    mason  work,  lime  and  sand — amount  paid  Tobias 

Johnson,    2,063  23 

«    brick,..     ...  1,575  00 

"    land,  to  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Bank,   672  50 

**    drafting— A.  Jordan,..   150  00 

"    excavating — Forshee  &  Snyder,   63  20 

"    lumber,..  „  „.   4C4  20 
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For  field  stones,   .  . :    70  30 

"    stones  from  Chicago,   109  18 

"    painting,      19  15 

expenses  as  trustee — ^J.  B.  Walker,   250  50 

"    cast  iron  columns — Warren  &  Wood,    103  96-. 

Total  expenditures,    $8,946  00 


STATEMENT  of  R^eipts  and  Expenditures  on  account"  of  the  Asy- 
]um  for  the  Insane,  at  Kalamazoo — Nov.  1,  1854. 

LAND  ACCOUNT. 

Besides  the  site,  which  was  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo, 


there  were  donated  notes,  amounting  to  $1,380  00,  mostly  payable  in 
labor  and  materials. 

On  these  notes  there  has  been  collected,    $438  1 7 

Drawn  from  appropriation,     161  48 

Total,   1599  66 

Which  has  been  expended  as  follows : 
By  the  past  Board  of  Trustees,  in  clearing  and  fencing  forty 

acres  of  land,  in  1852,   1336  82 

By  the  present  Board,  for  grubbing,   40  00 

sundries,   223  83 

Total,    $599  65 

Leaving  a  balance  due  in  labor  and  material,  of  1941  53,  about 
1700  00  of  which  will  be  available. 

RECEIPTS  ON  BUILDING  ACCOUNT. 

From  State  Treasury,  on  warrants,   $17,487  48 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  land,  7  J  acres — by  present  Board,                        -  $526  00 

"    stone,  for  foundations,      634  63 

"    brict,   __  8,053  84 

"    lumber,   1,064  45 

"    mason  work,  lime  and  sand,  and  stone  cutting,   5,230  00 

"    water  rams,  pipes  and  fixtures,   _  _  _   37 1  72 

"    excavation  of  «ellar,  ,    100  71 

"          "           ditch  (fee,  for  pipes,   61  50 

"    stone  from  Chicago,  _  -  321  65 

freight  of  stone  and  other  articles,  -   260  05 

"   carpenter  and  joiner's  work,   268  13 
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For  digging  well,                               , ,  „ ,    $60  48 

"    team  work,     260  14 

"    making  fence,    38  50 

"    securing  7,'alls,  and  bricks  on  hand,     20  00 

iron  pipe,  for  water,   236  68 

Total,   ....  $17,487  48 

The  Superintendent  of  the  buildings  has  on  ■ 

hand  about  1,050,000  bricks,  worth,   $5,000  00 

20,000  feet  lumber,  worth,   300  00 

Stone  for  centre  building,  worth,   100  00 

Total,    $5,400  06 

Deduct  amtc  due  contractors  for  percentage  retained  on  con- 
tracts not  complete,  ...»   800  00 

Value  of  materials  unappropriated,    $4,600  00 


There  are  due  on  contracts  partly  fulfilled,  and  to  be  delivered  the 
ensuing  winter,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bricks ;  and  eleven 
hundred  thouBand  bricks  are  contracted  to  be  made  the  ensuing  season. 
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OP 
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For  the  Insane,  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
FOR  THJE  YEARS  I §55-6. 


LANSING: 

HOSMER  <fc  FITCH,  PRINTERS  TO  THE  STATS,^ 


1857. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  ASYLUMS. 


TKUSTEES. 

ZESTA  PITCHEE,  of  Detroit. 
ISRAEL  KELLOGG,  of  Kalamazoo. 
LUTHER  H.  TRASK,  of  Kalamazoo. 
JAMES  B.  WALKER,  of  Flint. 
BELA  HUBBARD,  of  Detroit. 

President— ZIISFA  PITCHER. 

Oleek— BELA  HUBBARD. 


Eesident  Officers  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Educat/lon  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  JBlind^  at  Flint 


Peincipal— B.  M.  FAY,  A.  M. 

Mateon— MRS.  B.  M.  FAY. 
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WILLIAM  L.  M.  BREG, 
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REFERENCES. 


A.  Public  Parlor. 

B.  General  Office. 

C.  Matron's  Room. 

D.  Steward's  Office. 

E.  E.   Reception  Rooms. 

F.  Officers'  Dining  Room. 

G.  Apothecary  Shop. 

H.  Ante-Room. 

I.  Steward's  Store  Room. 
II.  Matron's  Store  Room. 
K.  Associated  Dormitorie«. 
L.  Attendants'  Room. 

M.  Day  Booms. 

N.  Parlors. 


0.  Dining  Room. 
P.  Clothes  Boom. 
Q.  Lavatories. 

R.   Bath  Booms. 
S.  Water  Cloaett. 
T.  Infirmaries. 
U.  Chapel. 

1.  Boiler  House. 

2.  Engine  and  Fan  Boom. 

3.  Laundry. 

4.  Drying  Boom. 

5.  Iro&ing  Boom. 

6.  6.  6.  Work  Shops. 

7.  7. 7.  Covered  Corridors. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  ASYLUMS. 


To  the  Leqlslaiure  of  the  State  of  Michigan : 
ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  MUTES  AND  THE  BLIND. 

This  Board  had  the  satisfaction  in  their  former  report,  De- 
cember, 1854,  of  announcing  the  favorable  opening  of  the 
School,  and  of  exhibiting  the  progress  made  by  the  pnpils  by 
an  exhibition  before  the  Honorable  Legislature  during  its 
then  session. 

In  view  of  the  time  required  to  erect  the  contemplated 
buildings  and  of  the  urgent  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  so  long  excluded  from  those  means  of  education 
which  the  State  had  liberally  extended  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  enjoying  them,  the  Board  had  decided  to  open  the  School 
in  a  house  hired  for  the  pui*pose  in  the  city  of  Flint. 

Lito  this  School  had  been  admitted,  up  to  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  19  deaf  mutes  and  4  blind  persons. 

Efforts  were  also  made  by  publishing  circular  notices,  and 
by  personal  visits  of  Mr.  Fay,  the  principal,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  to  awaken  an  interest,  and  make  known  the  na- 
ture of  the  benefits  which  the  State  sought  to  confer  upon 
this  hitherto-neglected  portion  of  our  population. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made,  under  the  unfavorable 
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fcircumstances  of  limited  accommodation  and  an  unfinished 
building,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  School,  and  its 
prospects  for  the  future,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  accompany- 
ing Kepoii  of  the  Principal,  and  we  refer  to  that  document 
for  particular  and  ample  information. 

The  pupils  now  number  51  Deaf  Mutes,  and  15  Blind.. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  almost  entire  exemp- 
'tion  from  disease,  and  the  general  good  order  and  system, 
which  prevail  in  the  Institution,  are  due  mainly  to  the  talents 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  our  excellent  Principal  and  his 
worthy  matron  and  assistants. 

In  addition  to  the  means  heretofore  adopted  for  circulating 
and  obtaining  information,  the  Board  during  the  past  season 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  mailing  circulars  to  every  County 
and  Town  Clerk,  Supervisor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Poor, 
-in  every  organized  township  of  the  State.  A  copy  of  this 
•circular  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  believed  that  the  existence,  location  and  character  of 
.the  Institution  are  now  so  widely  known  and  appreciated 
that  no  future  special  effort  will  be  required  (except  by  those 
immediately  interested)  to  bring  within  its  benefits  nearly  all 
the  admissible  candidates  within  the  State. 

One  further  purpose  of  this  circular  has  not  been  so  fully 
attained,  namely,  of  more  full  and  particular  returns  of  the 
number,  ages  and  conditions  of  the  Deaf  Mutes,  and  the 
Blind. 

Returns  from  only  twenty-four  counties  have  been  received, 
and  these  too  imperfect  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  exhibit  of  the 
number  of  those  classes  of  our  population.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion, however,  with  the  census  returns  of  1854,  they  exhibit  a 
generally  increased  number  in  the  towns  which  are  reported, 
and  give  additional  means  of  estimating  the  number  that  are 
proper  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Asylum.  They  also 
exhibit  the  names  and  residence  of  many  deaf  mutes  and 
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blind,  with  other  information  which  it  is  desirable  to  possess 
for  future  reference. 

The  State  census  compiled  in  May,  1854,  returns  the  num- 
ber of  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  206,  and  Blind  176,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  509,374.  The  ascertained  proportion  of  Deaf  Mutes 
to  the  population  in  other  States,  is  1  in  2,000.  There  is  a 
frequent  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  others,  to 
make  known  the  existence  of  these  unfortunates,  so  that, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  imperfections  of  the  census  returns, 
and  for  the  increase  of  our  population,  (now  numbering  prob- 
ably not  less  than  700,000,)  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  have 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  350,  and  of  Blind  300. 

Of  these  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  at  least  one-half  are,  by 
age  and  character,  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Asylum;  so 
that  it  appears  that  the  State  already  contains  from  300  to 
350  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
30,  qualified  by  age  and  mental  capacity  to  become  educated 
and  useful  members  of  society,  but  who  are  now  not  only 
shut  out  from  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  but  ex- 
cluded also  from  those  intellectual  advantages  which  it  is  the 
glory  and  boast  of  our  State  to  have  furnished  to  all  her  hear- 
ing and  seeing  children. 

How  will  it  add  to  our  boast,  to  have  so  opened  the  aven. 
ues  to  intellectual  light  and  knowledge,  that  our  Blind  and 
Deaf  may  have  equal  cause  to  rejoice  in  their  privileges  ! 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report,  little  more  than  a  commence- 
ment had  been  made,  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice  designed 
for  the  reception  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  pupils.  That 
portion  of  the  Asylum  building  denominated  the  "  School 
"Wing,"  has  been  completed,  and  was  opened  to  the  pupils  on 
the  first  day  of  May  last. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  wet  weather  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  contractors  to  furnish 
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brick,  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  building  in  a  state  for 
occupation  before  last  spring,  and  then  for  two  months  or 
more  it  was  occupied  conjointly  by  teachers  and  pupils,  ma- 
sons and  joiners.  ■ 

The  building  now  finished  is  occupied  as  the  residence  of 
the  Principal  and  his  family,  as  the  boarding-house,  dormi- 
tory, school  and  exercise  rooms  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  for 
all  other  domestic  purposes.  The  whole  is  so  constructed  as 
to  be  readily  adapted  to  its  ultimate  purpose — that  of  the 
school  apartments  «nly — when  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
edifice  shall  be  completed. 

It  is  thought  that  this  building  will  compare  favorably,  in 
style  and  strength  of  construction,  with  any  public  building 
in  the  State,  if  not,  considering  its  cost,  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

The  necessity  of  doing  all  the  plastering  and  much  of  the 
joiner  work  during  a  winter  of  excessive  cold,  greatly  in- 
creased the  expense;  but  this  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
incur,  rather  than  be  unable  to  occupy  the  building  during 
the  following  summer. 

The  portion  of  the  Asylum  building  now  completed  is  in- 
tended to  occupy  one  side  (the  rear)  of  a  quadrangle,  the 
Chapel  and  domestic  offices  constituting  a  centre  building, 
connected  by  passages  with  the  front  and  rear.  Its  size  is  60 
by  100  feet,  and  three  stories  in  height,  besides  the  basement, 
which  on  this  side  of  the  quadrangle,  owing  to  the  descent  of 
the  ground,  is  a  full  story. 

In  the  plan  it  is  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  except  by  the  covered  passage  connecting  it  with 
the  Chapel.  The  whole  structure  is  designed  to  cover  a 
breadth  of  200  feet  by  240  feet  in  depth,  enclosing  the  Chapel 
building  in  the  middle  of  a  central  open  area,  the  whole  to 
be  three  stories,  which  with  basement  will  be  56  feet  in 
height. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  COST. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Asylum  edifice,  as  reported  by 
the  Board  to  the  last  Legislature,  was  $100,000.  The  expe- 
rience acquired  in  the  construction  of  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  the  work,  enables  the  Board  to  give  such  confirmation 
or  correction  of  our  former  estimate  as  the  case  requires. 

In  referring  to  those  estimates,  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  the  prices  of  materials  and  labor  have  very  materially 
advanced  within  the  past  two  years,  being  at  this  time,  higher 
by  one-fourth,  if  not  one-third,  than  at  that  date.  These  prices 
have,  in  fact,  been  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  estimate  of  $18,000  required  to  complete  the  school 
wing,  has  been  exceeded  by  about  the  proportion  stated, 
though  much  of  this  excess  is  attributable  to  the  increased 
expense  arising  from  other  causes  and  disadvantages,  above 
enumerated. 

The  whole  expense  chargeable  to  building  account,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Walker,  Trustee  Superintend- 
ent of  the  building,  appended  to  this  report,  is  about  $24,000. 

The  amount  expended  up  to  the  date  of  our  last  report 
was  $6,540,  making  a  total  of  about  $30,600,  the  cost  of  the 
present  building. 

Assuming  the  present  erection  to  be  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  structure,  and  adding  one-fourth  to  the  amount  for  in- 
creased prices  of  material  and  labor,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Asylum  Building,  when  erected  according  to  the  plan,  may 
be  set  down  at  $150,000.  This  estimate  includes  cost  of  gas- 
piping  and  plumbing,  and  flues  with  registers  for  ventilat- 
ing, but  not  the  cost  of  the  boilers  and  other  apparatus  for 
warming.  It  is  proposed  to  effect  this  object  concurrently 
with  a  system  of  thorough  ventilation,  by  a  similar  apparatus 
to  that  recommended  in  the  last  report  of  the  Board,  for 
adoption  at  the  jisylum  for  Insane,  viz.:  a  forced  ventilation 
and  heating  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  and  blower  and 
steam  coils,  placed  in  a  separate  building. 
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Should  this  plan  be  adopted  it  would  add  a  cost  of  about 
$15,000. 

The  basement  of  the  wing  now  erected,  and  which  is  at 
present  used  with  much  inconvenience  for  a  dining  room, 
and  for  the  various  domestic  purposes  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment, may  be  fitted  up  as  work-shops;  thus  saving  the 
cost  of  a  separate  building  for  that  purpose. 

The  portion  of  the  building  already  completed  is  so  nearly 
£lled  to  its  utmost  capacity  that  in  all  probability  many  pu- 
pils must  be  refused  admittance  for  want  of  room,  long  be- 
fore the  remaining  portions  are  completed,  even  if  their  erec- 
tion should  be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

The  completed  building  is  expected  to  accommodate  not 
more  than  350  pupils;  a  number  which  is  but  little,  if  at  all, 
over  our  estimate  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  now 
within  our  State,  who  are  qualified  for  admission  into  the 
Asylum.  The  necessity  for  an  immediate  construction  of  the 
entire  plan  is  therefore  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  farther 
comment  from  us. 

LOCATION  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  location  of  the  Asylum  building  is  near  the  westerly 
-side  of  the  ground  procured  by  exchange  and  purchase  from 
the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank.  The  land  adjoining  this 
side  comprises  very  desirable  locations  for  residences  and 
other  buildings.  The  Board  deem  it  desirable  that  this  land 
should  be  controlled  by  them,  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  which,  by  their  proximity  to  the  Asylum, 
might  prove  annoying.  On  the  east,  also,  of  the  Asylum, 
and  between  it  and  the  city  of  Flint,  is  a  small  parcel  of  land 
extending  from  the  Asylum  grounds  to  the  low  lands  upon  the 
Thread  Kiver,  which,  if  covered  with  buildings,  would  very 
much  obstruct  the  view  from  the  Asylum.  They  have  accord- 
ingly procured  propositions  from  the  Bank  for  the  sale  of  the 
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parcel  of  land  first  named,  amounting  to  about  fifty-three 
acres,  for  the  sum  of  $100  per  acre,  and  from  Kussel  Bishop, 
for  the  other  parcel,  amounting  to  about  five  acres,  for  the 
sum  of  $200  per  acre. 

The  whole  of  the  additional  tract  proposed  to  be  purchased 
from  the  Bank,  as  well  as  the  immediate  site  of  the  buildings, 
is  covered  with  the  native  forest,  and  extends  to  and  includes 
a  portion  of  Schwartz  Creek,  a  fine  rapid  stream  of  pure  wa- 
ter, from  which  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  Asylum.  The 
whole  extent  of  land  belonging  to  the  State,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  institution,  should  the  above  mentioned  purchases  be 
confirmed,  will  be  about  ninety-one  acres.  It  occupies  an 
elevation  which  commands  pleasing  views,  and  those  natural 
beauties  and  advantages  which  are  so  desirable. 

The  Trustees  cannot  but  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1855,  by  which  tuition  and  board  in  the 
Asylum  are  made  free  to  all  candidates  from  this  State,  be- 
lieving that  public  sentiment  and  the  increased  benefits  will 
fully  justify  this  example  of  a  wise  liberality  first  proclaimed' 
by  our  State. 

The  law,  though  making  admiosion  free,  requires  that 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  parents  or 
guardians.  Many  cases  have  become  known  to  us  where 
even  these  expenses  have  been  attended  with  great  hardship 
and  difficulty,  for  such  is  the  poverty  of  very  many  parents 
of  these  unfortunate  beings,  such  their  ignorance  of  or  indif- 
ference to  the  benefits  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  their 
children,  as  to  call  forth  little  exertion  on  their  part  to  real- 
ize them.  Even  after  this  exertion  has  been  made,  pupils  are 
sometimes  thrown  upon  the  care  of  the  State,  without  provis- 
ion or  thought  for  their  future  expenses  of  any  kind.  The 
location  of  the  Asylum  is  at  present  much  removed  from  the. 
great  thoroughfares  of  travel,  and  unfortunately  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Eailway,  which  is  the 
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only  ready  line  of  communication  for  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Detroit  to  Flint,  have  not  yet  learned  that  hu- 
mane policy  which  has  induced  most  other  roads  to  carry 
such  persons  free  or  at  half  price. 

The  Board  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  authorized 
by  law  to  draw  upon  the  State  Treasury  for  clothing  and 
traveling  expenses  of  pupils,  in  such  cases  as  their  judgment 
may  approve,  and  that  these  payments  be  made  a  charge 
upon  the  county  or  town  to  which  such  pupils  respectively 
belong. 

ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was  announced 
that  the  post  of  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  had  been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Dr.  John 
P.  Gray.  Although  the  services  peculiar  to  this  post  are  not 
required  until  the  building  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  the  services  of  Dr.  Gray  were  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  the  determination  of  the  plans,  and  to  some  extent, 
in  the  oversight  of  the  construction.  In  a  work  of  this  mag- 
nitude, importance  and  intricacy,  no  set  of  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  detail  and  management  of  such  an  institution, 
can  possibly  be  competent  to  superintend  its  construction 
without  such  aid,  and  it  was  deemed  a  wise  and  economical 
policy  to  secure  the  supervision  and  approbation  of  the  fu- 
ture medical  head  of  the  Institution,  during  its  erection. 
These  services  Dr.  Gray  performed  at  the  small  salary  of 
$800,  out  of  which  were  j)aid  his  traveling  expenses  in  the 
several  visits  which  were  made  by  him  to  this  State  and 
elsewhere,  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 

The  subsequent  election  of  Dr.  Gray  to  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  made  this  post 
in  Michigan  vacant,  and  upon  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  managers  of  the  !N'ew  York  Asylum,  as  well  as  of 
JDr.  Gray  and  other  influential  medical  men,  the  post  was 
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filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Yan  Deusen, 
then  acting  first  assistant  in  the  New  York  State  Asylum. 
Dr.  Yan  Deusen  has  accepted  the  appointment,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  salary  attaches  until  his  services  shall 
be  required  as  Medical  Superintendent  proper,  of  the  Institu- 
tion. He  has,  nevertheless,  twice  visited  our  State,  and  be- 
stowed much  time  upon  the  subject,  in  his  anxious  desire  to 
further  the  interests  in  view  to  the  utmost. 

NUMBER  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  INSANE  OF  THE  STATE. 

With  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  to  the  Legislature, 
the  wants  of  the  State  in  regard  to  her  Insane,  and  to  arrive 
at  the  facts  with  greater  minuteness  and  particularity  than 
are  exhibited  by  the  bald  returns  of  the  census,  the  Board 
directed  the  President  and  Clerk  to  institute  inquiries  in 
every  township  ot  the  State,  by  correspondence  with  the 
physicians,  and  with  the  county  and  town  officers. 

A  circular  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  persons  allud- 
ed to,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report,  together 
with  a  list  of  inquiries,  embraced  in  a  tabular  schedule,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  persons  addressed.  About  1,300  of  these  cir- 
culars were  sent  out  early  in  August,  post  office  stamps  being 
enclosed,  to  insure  a  more  certain  reply. 

Retui'ns  have  been  received  from  about  160  towns,  giving 
the  names,  residence,  condition  and  circumstances  of  about 
200  lunatics  and  idiots.  The  towns  from  which  returns  have 
been  made,  embrace  about  one-third  only  of  the  organized 
towns  of  the  State,  the  Upper  Peninsula  not  being  included; 
so  that  from  two-thirds  of  the  State  no  returns  were  made. 

The  census  statistics  of  May,  1854,  enumerate  428  lunatics 
and  idiots  in  the  State,  the  population  being  then  509,374. 
Assuming  the  population  to  have  increased  to  700,000,  with 
a  proportionate  increase  of  insane,  and  comparing  the  results 
with  those  deducible  from  the  statistics  obtained  by  the 
Board,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  insane 
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in  this  State  amount  to  600.  Of  this  number  lunatics  are  in 
somewhat  larger  proportion  than  idiots,  so  that  the  number 
of  lunatics  who  are  fairly  subjects  for  immediate  medical 
treatment  with  a  mew  to  cure^  may  be  estimated  at  not  less 
than  350. 

About  one-hall  of  the  number  reported  to  the  Board,  are 
maintained  by  friends  at  home,  the  remainder  being  county 
and  town  paupers.  A  few  only  are  maintained  in  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  abroad.  The  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  these,  results  less  from  reluctance  of  friends  to  send 
them  abroad,  or  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  than  from  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Asylums,  most  State  Asylums 
being  filled  with  patients  from  the  State  where  they  are  situ- 
ated, and  refusing  admittance  to  applicants  from  other  States. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a  patient  from  this  State  in  a 
foreign  institution,  varies  from  ^100  to  ^600  per  annum. 

The  high  prices  charged  at  these  asylums,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  obtaining  admission  at  any  price,  are  a  source  of 
extreme  suffering,  and  constitute  an  appeal  for  home  aid 
which  is  irresistible. 

Of  the  number  maintained  in  county  and  town  poor 
houses,  very  few  receive  any  medical  treatment  whatever, 
and  are  subject  to  influences  which  tend  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  remove  their  disease,  while  the  worst  possible  moral 
effect  is  produced  upon  all  who  are  thus  associated. 

PLAN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

At  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  of  1855,  the  trustees 
were  enabled  to  report  full  plans  and  drawings  of  the  Asy- 
lum Buildings,  and  a  commencement  made  in  their  erection. 
The  foundations  of  the  center  building  had  been  laid,  and 
the  walls  carried  up  two  stories. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  appropriation  ($67,000)  made 
by  that  Legislature  has  been  expended,  reference  is  made  to 
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the  statement  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  Superintendent  of  tHe  building, 
appended  to  this  report.  The  amount  there  specified  has 
been  used  in  completing  the  mason  work,  roof  and  dome, 
stuccoing  the  front,  priming  and  glazing  the  center  building, 
and  in  the  construction  of  nearly  the  whole  mason  work  of 
the  south  wing.  The  extreme  transverse  portion  of  this  wing 
was  built  up  and  roofed  in  1855,  with  a  view  of  finishing 
this  part  and  the  center  building  for  occupation.  But  upon 
consultation  with  several  Superintendents  of  Eastern  Asy- 
lums, the  Board  were  confirmed  in  their  objections  to  such  a 
plan,  as  fiilly  expressed  in  their  report  of  December,  1854. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  established  by  the  experience 
of  other  institutions,  that  it  was  the  worst  economy  to  at- 
tempt to  cany  on  such  an  institution  with  a  small  portion 
only  finished.  The  expenses  would  be  greatly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  results  obtained,  as  compared  with  those  attending 
the  management  of  affairs  in  a  fully  completed  building. 
The  classification  of  the  Insane  would  be  prevented,  a  very 
important  element  in  the  successful  treatment  of  the  Insane, 
and  the  confusion  and  disturbance  attending  the  operation 
of  the  bunders  upon  the  unfinished  portions  would  go  far  to 
counteract  the  good  effects  that  the  Institution  is  intended  to 
produce. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  Superintendent  should 
expend  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  in  advancing  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  south  wing,  so  far  as  the  means  at 
command  would  permit. 

The  work  has  been  pushed  with  vigor,  and,  it  is  believed, 
with  all  possible  economy.  The  walls  of  the  two-story  por- 
tions of  the  wing  are  completed,  and  one-half  of  the  three- 
story  transverse  portions.  'None  but  the  best  mechanics 
have  been  employed,  and  the  work  has  been  performed  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  with  the  view  that  when  com- 
pleted no  repairs  will  be  required  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  hereto  appended,  exhibits 
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an  expenditure  of  $63,539  22.  The  estimated  value  of  ma- 
terials on  hand  is  $3,800,  and  there  is  due  to  contractors 
about  the  same  amount.  Lumber  sufficient  for  the  whole  of 
the  center  building  and  south  wing  is  contracted  for,  and  is 
now  "  stuck  up  "  at  the  mill  and  seasoning,  but  on  which 
nothing  has  been  paid,  and  which  is  not  included  in  the 
above  estimate  of  materials  on  hand. 

ESTIMATES  OF  COST. 

It  was  stated  in  our  report  of  1854,  that  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  the  plans  and  general  description  of  which  were  then 
submitted,  was  intended  when  finished  to  accommodate  about 
250  patients.  Some  improvements  have  been  added  which 
will  enlarge  the  capacity  to  the  accommodation  of  288  pa- 
tients. A  greater  number  than  this  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously cared  for  in  one  Institution,  the  experience  ot  others 
I)eing  our  best  guide,  in  respect  to  the  proper  character  and 
extent  of  the  accommodation. 

It  will  be  also  apparent,  from  the  statistics  above  submitted, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  speedy  and  entire  completion  of  the 
l)uildings  will  satisfy  even  the  present  pressing  need  of  the 
State. 

While,  therefore,  the  funds  at  our  disposal  have  been  ex- 
pended in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  completion  and 
occupation  of  the  center  building  and  the  south  wiug,  (con- 
taining the  wards  for  male  patients,)  before  any  outlay  is 
made  upon  other  portions,  the  Board  strongly  advise  the  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  complete  the 
entire  structure.  The  pressing  exigencies  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  insane  in  our  population,  would  alone  induce  to  this 
conclusion,  apart  from  the  many  strong  considerations  of  hu- 
manity and  science  which  might  be  urged. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  submit  somewhat  close  and  de- 
tailed estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Asy- 
lum buildings,  fixtures  and  furniture,  based  partly  upon  con- 
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tracts  already  made  and  ascertained  prices,  as  well  as  upon 
experience  of  other  similar  Institutions. 

Estimate  of  whole  amount  of  maieiials^  labor^  <&c.^  requwed 
for  the  entire  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane^  arranged  from  estimates  in  detail. 

CENTER  BUILDING. 

Carpenters'  work  and  materials,  $3,500 
"           "     upon  basements  and 

tornices,  1,000 

Painting  and  glazing,  900 

Plumbing,  tin  and  copper  work,  1,700 

Tanks  and  drainage,  1,500 

Mason  work,  including  stone  steps  and 

verandah  in  front,  6,500 


$15,100  00 


SOUTH  WING  (now  IN  PROCESS  OF  EREOTION). 

Carpenters'  work  and  materials,  $16,500 

Painting,  glazing,  window-weights,  cords, 

pulleys,  &c.,  7,500 

Plumbing,  tin  and  copper  work,  5,800 

Tanks  and  drainage,  6,500 

Stone  steps  and  verandahs,  1,500 

Slating  roof,  3,000 

Cementing  walls,  4,000 

Mason  work,  9,000 

 $53,800  00 


NORTH  WING  (nOT  COMMENCED). 

Whole  expense  of  erection,  $102,000  00 
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ENGINE  HOUSE,  CHAPEL,  INFIRMARY,  BARNS,  &C. 

Engine  house,  $  6,000 

Chapel  and  kitchen,  10,000 

Gas  works,  6,000 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  23,000 

Two  infirmaries,  10,000 

Barns,  &c.,  2,000 

Grading  grounds,  600 

Fencing  and  materials,  2,500 

.  $60,100  00 

Furniture  of  entire  establishment,  inclusive  of 
farm  stock,  furniture  of  laundries,  kitchen, 

shops,  &c.,  22,000  00 

Moneys  already  expended,  87,000  00 

$340,000  00 

Making  the  entire  cost  ,of  the  Institution,  with  all  neces- 
sary out-buildings,  farming  implements,  farm  stock,  fences, 
gas  apparatus,  a  complete  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage, 
warming  and  ventilating,  and  furnished  throughout,  ready 
for  occupation,  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Of  the  sum  thus  stated  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  amount  properly  belonging  to  the  cost  of  erection 
would  be  $275,000  only. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  this  with  the  cost  of  similar 
Institutions  in  other  States,  we  subjoin  the  following  table: 

Name  of  Asylum.  |      Land       |       Capacity.      |  Cost. 


Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore,. 
McLean  Asylum,  Somerville, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 

Friends'  Asylum,  Frankfort,  Pa.,  

State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trenton,  N.J., 

Maine  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  

Mt.  Hope  Institution,  Baltimore,  Md.|  18 
Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I., . . 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,Taunton,Mass. 


130 

acres 

440 

patients. 
(( 

$517,400 

12 

u 

130 

213,600 

32 

>( 

200 

(( 

321,000 

113 

<( 

230 

(( 

330,000 

62 

u 

60 

(( 

85,593 

100 

u 

250 

u 

250,000 
150,712 

115 

u 

175 

u 

18 

(( 

120 

(( 

100,000 

115 

a 

140 

u 

116,000 

120 

(( 

250 

u 

260,000 

Experience  in  the  erection  of  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  both 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  has  shown  that  the  average 
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cost  of  such  institutions  is  about  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  patient  accommodated  ;  though  in  several  of  the  larger 
Asylums  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  much  greater.  In 
the  Michigan  Asylum,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  has 
not  exceeded  this  average. 

Reviewing  the  architectural  details  of  the  building,  and  its 
general  arrangement,  and  recollecting  that  the  amount  of 
cubic  space  allotted  to  each  patient,  is  about  one-third  more 
than  usual ;  that  the  number  accommodated  in  single,  instead 
of  associated  dormitories,  is  proportionably  greater,  (being 
214  of  the  whole  number;)  also,  that  the  estimate  includes 
the  erection  of  a  well  arranged  infirmary  for  each  sex,  exter- 
nal to  the  walls,  (a  very  important  feature,  peculiar  to  this 
institution,  though  common  to  all  recently  erected  Asylums 
in  England,)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  is  most  com- 
plete, and  embraces  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  plans  have  been  submitted  to  and  have  secured  the 
approval  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents,  at 
their  last  session,  and  all  possible  care  has  been  exercised  to 
secure  in  the  construction  the  most  durable  materials  within  . 
our  means. 

The  Board  believe  that  the  moneys  thus  far  appropriated 
have  been  judiciously  and  economically  expended,  and  that 
the  estimates  presented  are  as  low  as  the  actual  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  will  allow.  'Hor  do  they  hesitate  in  declaring 
that  our  State  will  possess,  in  the  finished  buildings,  a  model 
institution,  the  best  for  its  size  and  cost  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  any  other  country. 

With  this  report  is  presented  a  steel  engraving  of  the  Asy- 
lum, in  perspective,  as  it  will  appear  when  finished;  also  a 
ground  plan  of  the  first  story,  showing  the  general  design 
and  arrangement,  with  reference  to  an  explanation  on  another 
page,  and  general  description  of  the  details  of  the  plan. 

The  number  of  insane  in  the  State  requiring  medical  treat- 
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ment,  and  the  numerous  rejected  applications  for  admission 
into  Eastern  Asylums,  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board,  many  of  them  attended  with  circumstances  of 
affliction,  sa.d  in  the  extreme,  would  seem  to  make  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  a  portion  of  the  Asylum,  very  desirable. 
The  objections  to  the  opening  of  partially  finished  institutions 
for  the  admission  of  patients,  have  been  before  alluded  to; 
but  if,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  such  a  course  should 
be  determined  upon,  the  Board  consider  that  it  would  be  ren- 
dered practicable  only  by  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the 
entire  south  wing  and  center  building,  and  the  erection  of 
the  chapel,  beneath  which  are  placed  the  kitchen,  bakery 
and  other  indispensable  offices.  It  would  also  require  the 
construction  of  the  engine  house,  with  the  laundry,  drying 
and  ironing  room,  together  with  the  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  an  infirmary  and  gas  house  and  fixtures.  This 
will  involve  an  outlay,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  state- 
ment, prepared  from  the  preceding  estimate,  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-lour  thousand  dollars  : 


STATEMENT. 


Finishing  centre  building. 

$  15,100 

00 

"     south  wing. 

53,800 

00 

Building  engine  house, 

6,000 

00 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 

17,000 

00 

Chapel,  with  kitchen,  &c., 

10,000 

00 

Gas  house  and  fixtures, 

6,000 

00 

Infirmary, 

5,000 

00 

Grading  grounds, 

600 

00 

Fencing, 

2,500 

00 

Barns,  carriage  house,  &c.. 

2,000 

00 

Furnishing  center  building, 

3,000 

00 

"        south  wing. 

6,000 

00 

Stocking  farm,  furnishing  laundries,  kitchen, 

shops,  &c.. 

7,000 

00 

Total, 

$134,000 

00 
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If  it  be  decided  to  open  the  south  wing  for  patients  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  finished,  without  waiting  the  completion  of  the 
rest  of  the  building,  it  will  become  incumbent  upon  the 
present  Legislature,  in  additition  to  the  appropriation  for 
building  purposes,  to  make  the  necessary  statutory  provisions 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  during 
at  least  one  year  of  the  ensuing  biennial  term. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  insanity  is  a 
disease,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  very  curable  in  its  early 
stages,  but  requiring  for  its  successful  treatment  certain  means 
and  appliances,  both  medical  and  moral,  which  can  be  ren- 
dered available  only  in  special  institutions;  and  also,  that^he 
insane,  as  a  class,  should  in  no  case  be  the  inmates  of  county 
poor-houses,  jails,  and  other  receptacles. 
,  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  believing  that  their  claims  and 
necessities  are  so  universally  acknowledged  that  no  appeal  is 
required  to  urge  their  recognition,  your  Board  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  present  only  a  report  of  progress  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  and  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
of  service  in  the  early  and  entire  completion  of  the  work. 

ZINA  PITCHEK, 
JAMES  B.  WALKEK, 
ISEAEL  KELLOGG, 
LUTHER  B .  TRASK, 
BELA  HUBBARD. 

DETRorr,  December,  1856. 
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OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
DEAF  MUTES  Al^D  THE  BLIND. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylums : 

Gentlemen  : — ^In  presenting  mj  second  Biennial  Report, 
I  would  first  of  all  recognize  the  hand  of  a  kind  Providence 
extended  to  us  thus  far,  crowning  our  efforts  with  success,  es- 
pecially in  preserving  the  lives  and  healths  of  our  pupils. 
Of  the  seventy-five  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Asylum,  all  are  now  living,  and  all  but  one  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  accustomed  health.  We  take  little  credit  to  ourselves 
for  this,  but  so  far  as  human  instrumentality  is  concerned,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  systematic  course  of  life  in  the  insti- 
tution; the  regular  hours  allotted  to  school,  study,  out-door 
exercise  and  sleep;  to  the  means  of  ventilation  in  our  build- 
ing, affording  us  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  air;  to  the  clean- 
liness attempted  to  be  enforced  throughout  the  establishment; 
to  the  weekly  bath,  and  to  the  attention  and  skill  of  our  Phy- 
sician. 

The  date  of  my  first  report  was  November  first,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-four.  With  the  same  pupils 
then  reported  we  continued  the  school  to  the  last  of  the  suc- 
ceeding July,  with  our  usual  success,  and  with  nothing  worthy 
of  special  notice,  unless  it  be  our  pleasant  visit  to  Lansing, 
where  the  exhibition  of  our  pupils  was  attended  by  both 
4 
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branches  of  tlie  Legislature,  the  Governor  and  other  State 
officers,  all  of  whom  manifested  a  heartj  interest  in  our  cause, 
and  expressed  high  approbation  of  our  pupils'  attainments. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  made  to  us  during  their  session, 
though  not  so  large  as  we  asked,  and  as  the  result  has  proved, 
not  sufficient  to  complete  our  present  building  and  defray  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution,  was  notwithstanding  a 
handsome  and  liberal  appropriation. 

A  highly  important  change  in  the  terms  of  admission  of 
pupils  to  the  Asylum  was  also  obtained  at  that  session  of  the 
Legislature.  By  a  previous  legislative  enactment,  parents 
who  were  unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  board  and  tuition, 
were  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  their  inability  be- 
fore their  children  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Asylum. 
Now  its  doors  are  open  alike  to  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  of  suitable  age  and  character,  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. It  is  believed  that  this  change  in  the  original  organi- 
zation of  the  institution  is  one  that  meets  the  approbation  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State,  and  one  that  has  already  and  will 
in  future  years  contribute  more  to  its  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness than  any  other  act  of  State  patronage  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived. 

For  the  courtesy  and  favor  with  which  we  were  received 
by  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  last  Legislature,  and  for 
the  more  substantial  benefits  they  conferred  upon  the  institu- 
tion, we  desire  here  to  record  our  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  another  rule,  adopted 
at  the  organization  of  the  Asylum,  should  receive  the  atten- 
^  tion  of  the  next  Legislature.  I  refer  to  that  by  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  all  go  out  of  office  at  the  same  time.  This, 
in  its  practical  operation,  will  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Asylum.  The  office  of  a  part  only  should  ex- 
pire at  the  same  time,  a  part  still  remaining  who  are  already 
familiar  with  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  institution,  who 
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know  all  that  has  been  done,  and  consequently  know  better 
than  others  can  what  should  be  done  in  future  ;  have  them- 
selves had  just  that  experience  which  is  the  highest  qualifi- 
cation for  the  future.  A  Board  composed  of  entirely  new 
members  will  find  great  difiiculty  in  ascertaining  precisely 
what  has  been  done  and  how  done  ;  and  even  then  they  can- 
not act  as  efficiently  as  those  who  have  once  performed  the 
same  work  which  in  a  measure  is  to  be  done  over  again. 
Yourselves,  gentlemen,  when  you  first  entered  upon  your  du- 
ties, must  have  found  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
your  predecessors  had  done,  though  they  had  not  attempted 
great  things,  having  scarcely  made  a  beginning. 

This  is  a  matter  of  special  importance  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Asylums,  both  at  Kalamazoo  and  Flint,  where 
buildings  are  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  almost  a  necessity 
that  some  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings  thus  far  should  be  retained  for  the 
farther  prosecution  of  them. 

When  our  yearly  term  of  school  closed  in  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  it  was  expected  that  we  would  be  able- 
to  occupy  the  new  building  in  the  succeeding  autumn  ;  but 
in  this  we  were  disappointed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  contracted  to  furnish  the  brick  for  the  build- 
ing failed  to  meet  his  contract. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  could  not  possibly  be  received  in  our  rented  apartments, 
and  it  was  judged  best  to  continue  the  school  during  the 
winter  with  the  blind  pupils  only.  It  was  a  real  disappoint- 
ment as  well  as  real  detriment  to  the  deaf  mute  pupils  to  wait 
seven  months  beyond  the  time  they  had  expected  to  return 
to  the  Asylum.  During  this  time  they  lost  much  of  their 
interest  in  study,  and  forgot  no  small  portion  of  what  they 
had  previously  acquired. 

We  took  possession  of  the  new  building  on  the  first  of  May 
last. 
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This  building  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  sixty  in  width, 
and  four  stories  in  height,  including  the  basement  story.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  circular  dome,  rising  about  fourteen  feet 
above  the  roof,  by  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  extending 
downward  through  the  attic,  opens  into  and  affords  addi- 
tional light  to  a  large  hall,  about  fifty  feet  square,  designed 
for  the  chapel  and  lecture  room. 

The  height  of  the  first  principal  story  is  fourteen  feet  in 
the  clear  ;  the  second,  thirteen  ;  the  third,  fourteen  and  a 
half  feet.  The  highest  point  of  the  cupola  is  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  building. 

Lengthwise  through  the  basement,  and  through  the  first  and 
second  principal  stories,  extend  halls  about  fifteen  feet  in 
width. 

In  the  basement  are  seven  rooms,  which  are  used  for  the 
following  purposes,  viz.:  the  kitchen,  the  dining  room,  store 
room,  girls'  washing  and  bathing  room,  boys'  washing  and 
bathing  room,  sleeping  room  for  domestics,  and  trunk  room. 
There  not  being  rooms  enough  for  all  the  household  purposes, 
the  girls'  washing  and  bathing  room  is  (with  much  inconve- 
nience) the  laundry  ;  the  boys'  washing  and  bathing  room  is 
also  used  (by  necessity)  for  household  purposes. 

In  the  first  principal  story  are  eight  rooms,  four  of  which 
are  school  rooms;  one  the  boys'  sitting  and  study  room,  where 
they  apend  their  evenings;  one  the  music  room,  which  is  also 
used  for  the  blind  girls'  sitting  room;  one  the  reception  room 
fea*  visitors,  and  one  the  Principal's  office. 

In  the  second  story  the  rooms  are  also  eight  in  number. 
Three  are  boys'  sleeping  rooms;  one  the  hospital  in  case  of 
sickness;  one  a  room  for  teachers;  one  the  guest  chamber, 
and  two  are  family  rooms. 

The  third  story  contains  five  rooms;  one  is  the  chapel  and 
lecture  room;  one  the  girls'  sitting  or  study  room;  two  are 
girls'  sleeping  rooms,  and  one  a  room  for  teachers. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  rooms  in  the  building  are 
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now  occupied  for  necessary  jDiirposes.  The  sleeping  and 
study  rooms  are  crowded  to  excess.  Two  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, and  one  in  the  first  principal  story,  are  each,  at  great 
inconvenience,  occupied  for  double  pui'poses. 

The  building  is  well  ventilated  throughout,  by  means  of 
flues  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Flues  are  also  constructed, 
opening  into  each  room  and  hall,  for  the  introduction  of 
heated  air,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  warm  all  the  buildings- 
when  the  whole  shall  have  been  completed. 

Pipes  are  laid  through  all  the  apartments  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas,  when  the  remaining  structures  contemplated  in 
your  plan,  shall  have  been  erected. 

The  present  building  has  been  constructed  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, and  in  the  most  substantial  and  durable  manner. 
Though  little  has  been  added  for  mere  ornament,  yet  the 
symmetry  of  its  proportions,  and  the  propriety  manifest  in 
its  style  of  architecture  and  finish,  are  such  as  to  impress  all 
beholders  that  it  is  a  beautiful  and  imposing  structure. 

In  the  process  of  its  construction  the  most  rigid  economy 
has  been  consulted,  consistent  with  the  enlarged  scale  on 
which  the  State  should  erect  all  her  public  buildings.  We 
think  all  will  regard  it  as  highly  creditable  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  under  whose  auspices  the  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  an  honor  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 

For  this  noble  edifice,  as  you  are  aware,  we  are  especially 
indebted  to  the  member  of  your  Board  who  resides  in  Flint. 
From  the  first  spade  of  earth  excavated  for  the  foundation 
wall,  to  the  finishing  stroke  on  the  summit  of  the  dome,  he 
has  superintended  it;  has  been  present  in  person  nearly  every 
day,  and  witnessed  every  inch  of  its  progress ;  has  persevered 
steadily  through  all  the  perplexities  and  embarrassments  in- 
cident to  such  an  undertaking.  His  maxim  seems  to  have 
been  that  there  is  only  one  right  way  of  doing  a  thing,  and 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  tenacious  of  having 
things  done  in  that  way. 
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The  Architectural  Draughts  of  the  building  were  executed 
bj  A.  J ordan,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  who  deservedly  merits  the 
high  reputation  which  he  sustains  as  an  artist.  The  masonry- 
has  been  performed  by  Messrs.  Tobias  and  John  T.  Johnson, 
who  always  do  their  work  thoroughly,  whether  it  take  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  whether  they  gain  or  lose  by  the 
contract.  The  head  carpenter  was  Keuben  Yan  Tifflin,  Esq., 
who  manifested  a  laudable  pride  in  having  his  labor  planned 
and  executed  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner,  and  finished 
in  an  appropriate  and  tasteful  style.  The  painting,  under- 
taken by  Joseph  Woolhouse,  Esq.,  and  the  glazier  work,  by 
Francis  Gurnea,  Esq.,  were  each  promptly  and  faithfully 
performed. 

This  part  of  the  plan  of  our  Asylum  buildings,  now  com- 
pleted, was  designed  for  school  rooms  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  its  design,  but  is  not  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  are  now  temporarily  occupying  it,  for  a 
boarding  establishment  and  all  the  other  uses  required  in  a 
public  institution  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  adaj^ted  to  the  do- 
mestic work  of  cooking,  baking,  washing  and  ironing,  nor  for 
bath  rooms,  study  rooms,  and  dormitories  for  the  pupils.  It 
is  not  suited  to  the  important  object  of  having  all  the  apart- 
ments of  the  males  and  females  respectively,  in  separate 
wings  of  the  building. 

We  every  day  feel  the  want  of  apartments  suited  to  our 
condition,  and  shall  until  the  future  contemplated  structures 
are  completed. 

But  though  this  building  were  ever  so  well  adapted  to  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  used,  still  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 
As  already  stated,  the  rooms  are  now  all  occupied,  and  some 
of  them  excessively  crowded.  We  see  not  how  more  pupils 
can  be  admitted  to  this  building,  unless  we  convert  our  lec- 
ture room  into  dormitories.  But  more  pupils  will  ask  for 
admittance  next  year  and  years  following,  just  as  they  have 
done  years  past.    The  first  year  we  had  eleven;  the  second 
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year  twenty-three;  and  now  we  have  seventy.  This  increase 
will  continue  in  future  years.  It  may  justly  be  estimated 
that  three  years  from  this  time  there  will  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  desiring  an  education  in  this  institution.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  commencing  the  erection  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  buildings  early  the  next  spring,  as  it  will  prob- 
ably require  nearly  three  years  to  complete  them. 

We  also  need  workshops,  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind  boys  may  spend  some  time  each  day,  when  not  in 
school,  in  acquiring  some  useful  trade  or  handicraft  by  which 
they  will  be  able  in  part,  and  many  of  them  altogether,  to 
support  themselves,  when  they  shall  have  left  the  Asylum. 
This  is  not  only  an  important  part  of  their  education,  but  by 
employing  all  their  idle  hours,  serves  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief,  and  prevents  their  being  discontented.  I  would 
suggest  that  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  occupy  the  other  build- 
ings, the  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  present  buildings  may 
be  used  for  workshops.  If  this  be  practicable,  hence  the 
further  necessity  of  erecting  the  other  buildings  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Since  my  last  report,  some  of  our  teachers  have  resigned 
their  offices,  and  others  have  been  appointed  in  their  stead. 
At  the  close  of  the  term,  one  year  ago  last  July,  Mr.  Nor- 
dyke,  who  had  taught  for  one  year,  resigned  for  the  sake  of 
further  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  the  Indiana  institution. 
He  is  now  a  teacher  in  that  institution.  Mr.  William  L.  M. 
Breg,  a  deaf  mute,  who  was  educated  at  the  'New  York  insti- 
tution, and  was  under  instruction  ten  years,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  'Nor- 
dyke,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  the  first  of  May  last.  His 
literary  attainments  and  general  character  were  commended 
to  us  in  unqualified  terms  by  the  President  of  the  New  York 
institution,  and  by  his  son,  (the  latter  had  been  his  instructor 
for  the  last  three  years,)  but  the  result  of  our  acquaintance 
with  him  thus  far  has  more  than  equaled  our  expectations. 
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In  his  superior  education  he  is  a  rare  specimen  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  for  the  unfortunate  deaf  mute.  Added  to 
this,  his  amiable  disposition  and  correct  deportment,  his 
energy,  industry  and  perseverance,  his  love  of  order  and 
discipline,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  station  he  occupies. 

The  addition  of  a  new  class  of  pupils  last  May,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  employ  another  teacher,  and  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Sharpe  was  appointed.  Owing  to  feeble  health,  she  re- 
signed at  the  close  of  the  first  term.  Her  class  made  satis- 
factory improvement  under  her  instruction,  and  we  were 
sorry  to  lose  her  services.  I  shall  nominate  her  successor  a& 
soon  as  a  competent  person  can  be  obtained. 

Measures  have  recently  been  taken  to  secure  a  music 
teacher  for  the  blind,  but  we  are  not  now  able  to  announce 
any  definite  results. 

Our  present  number  of  pupils  is  fifty-three  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  seventeen  blind.  More  than  this  will  appear  in  the  cat- 
alogue at  the  end  of  this  report,  as  we  insert  the  names  of  all 
who  have  been  pupils  since  our  last  report.  Five  of  those 
who  were  with  us  last  term  are  not  expected  to  return.  One 
has  gone  with  his  parents  to  reside  in  another  State;  one  was 
a  graduate  of  another  institution,  and  came  for  only  a  limited 
time;  two  others  had  recently  become  deaf,  but  were  not 
dumb,  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  language,  and  one  of 
them  more  than  an  ordinary  education,  and  it  was  thought 
they  could  pursue  their  studies  to  better  advantage  elsewhere 
than  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  one  other,  who 
had  been  imder  instruction  for  twenty  months,  thinks  he  has 
attended  school  long  enough,  and  can  do  better  to  stay  at 
home  and  work  at  his  trade.  Such  instances  of  mistaken 
views  as  to  the  time  required  for  an  education,  often  occur 
among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  more  often  still  among  their 
relatives.    In  some  cases  their  services  are  valuable  at  home, 
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and  their  parents  think  that  two  or  three  years,  at  the  long- 
est, is  suflficient  to  complete  their  education.  They  conse- 
quently take  them  away,  and  they  pass  in  the  community  as 
specimens  of  what  an  education  does  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
whereas  they  had  only  commenced  their  education.  Hearing 
and  speaking  children  generally  attend  school  from  the  time 
they  are  five  or  six  years  of  age,  till  they  are  eighteen  or 
twenty,  and  some  for  a  still  longer  period.  How  then  can 
one  who  neither  hears  nor  speaks,  whose  mind  in  most  cases 
is  entirely  uncultivated  up  to  the  time  he  enters  the  institu- 
tion; who  commences  with  the  alphabet,  and  learns  the 
names  of  objects  and  meaning  of  words  only  one  at  a  time, 
and  then  does  not  remember  it  till  it  has  been  explained  and 
written  many  times;  and  when,  by  this  slow  method,  he  has 
acquired  a  small  vocabulary  of  words,  he  has  before  him  the 
still  more  difficult  task  of  trying  to  learn  the  grammatical 
structure  of  sentences;  all  of  which  the  hearing  child  acquires 
without  going  to  school  at  all,  by  hearing  the  language  spo- 
ken, and  speaking  it  himself  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  or 
other  associates  at  home.  The  wonder  is  that  any  deaf  mute 
acquires  a  tolerable  use  of  wi'itten  language  in  seven  years, 
less  than  half  the  period  allotted  to  the  education  of  those 
who  can  hear  and  speak. 

In  some  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  other  States, 
it  is  required  as  a  condition  of  admittance  that  the  pupil  is 
not  to  leave  the  institution  till  he  has  pursued  the  full  course 
of  six  or  seven  years.  Such  a  regulation  secures  a  benefit 
to  the  pupil,  and  saves  the  institution  from  being  judged  by 
a  false  standard,  viz.:  the  acquirements,  or  rather  no  acquire- 
ments, of  those  who  have  pursued  only  a  partial  course. 

One  blind  pupil  of  last  term  had  his  sight  perfectly  re- 
stored, and  of  course  will  not  return.  Thei-e  are,  at  present, 
other  absentees,  who  are  expected  soon  to  retm-n  to  the 
school. 
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Our  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes; 
one  is  taught  temporarily  by  my  son  until  we  can  secure  a 
permanent  teacher,  one  by  Mr.  Breg,  and  the  other  by  my- 
self.   The  blind  are  taught  by  Mrs.  Fay. 

The  causes  assigned  for  the  deafness  and  blindness  of  our 
pupils,  so  far  as  ascertained,  are  as  follows:  The  deafness  of 
twenty-two  was  congenital;  by  sickness,  without  specifying 
the  disease,  seven;  sores  in  the  head,  four;  brain  fever,  two; 
spotted  fever,  two;  scarlet  fever,  two;  measles,  two;  whoop- 
ing cough,  three;  colds  in  the  head,  two;  scrofula,  one;  ery- 
sipelas, one;  swallowing  a  German  silver  button,  one;  un- 
known, six. 

The  blindness  of  seven  was  congenital;  by  inflammation, 
seven;  brain  fever,  one;  cataract,  one;  others  unknown. 

The  father  and  mother  of  nine  deaf  mutes,  and  of  one 
blind  pupil,  were  cousins.  The  parents  of  one  deaf  mute 
are  uncle  and  neice. 

From  one  family  we  have  two  deaf  mutes,  brothers;  from 
another,  two,  twin  sisters;  from  another,  brother  and  sister; 
from  another,  brother  and  two  sisters. 

We  have  one  deaf  and  dumb  girl  who  can  call  no  living 
creature  kindred.  She  was  found  in  Lenawee  county,  on  the 
line  of  the  Southern  railroad.  It  is  supposed  that  she  was 
put  out  of  the  cars  and  left  there.  She  was  named  Lenawee, 
and  is  still  called  by  that  name. 

Blind  persons  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  sight  restored,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  ours  is  a  curative  establishment;  whereas,  educa- 
tion is  the  sole  object.  We  do  not  take,  and  think  that  none 
but  parents  or  near  relatives  slwuld  take,  the  responsibility 
of  having  surgical  operations  performed  on  the  eye.  Our 
physician  applies  mild  remedies,  where  there  is  a  prospect 
of  affording  relief    About  a  year  ago,  a  boy  was  sent  to  us 
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from  the  Upper  Peninsula,  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
sight  restored.  We  informed  those  who  sent  him  that  such 
was  not  the  object  of  our  institution,  and  put  him  into  the 
regular  course  of  school  exercises.  Our  physician  prescribed 
applications  for  his  eyes,  which,  together  with  attention  to 
diet,  regular  exercise,  and  systematic  life,  resulted  in  perfect- 
ly restoring  his  sight,  and  he  returned  to  his  home.  But 
such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare. 

We  are  often  asked  what  we  accomplish  for  our  deaf  mute 
and  blind  pupils,  or  in  what  consists  their  education.  Though 
the  answer  to  this  question  was  implied  in  our  last  report, 
yet  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  the  information,  we  will 
answer  it  again. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb,  what  we  attempt  first  of  all,  and 
above  all,  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language; 
such  that  they  can  read,  and  understand  it,  when  written  or 
published  by  others,  and  write  it  correctly  themselves.  This 
is  that  of  which  the  uneducated  deaf  mute  is  entirely  desti- 
tute, and  that  which  he  most  urgently  needs.  Some,  before 
they  come  to  the  institution,  have  had  such  advantages  by 
traveling,  visiting  difierent  places,  witnessing  the  various 
pursuits  and  busy  scenes  of  life,  that  they  are  not  entirely 
destitute  of  ideas,  but  have  no  language  by  which  they  can 
communicate  their  ideas,  or  none  in  common  with  speaking 
persons.  They  have  a  language  of  signs,  or  pantomime,  by 
which  they  can  converse  with  each  other;  and  in  the  school 
room  they  are  taught  to  translate  this  pantomime  into  written 
language.  They  are  thus  restored  to  society,  can  converse 
with  their  relatives  and  acquaintances  by  pen  and  paper,  or 
by  slate  and  pencil,  can  read  and  write  letters,  and  transact 
business.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  written  language, 
they  are  prepared  to  pursue  other  branches  of  learning,  such 
as  history,  the  general  sciences,  and  mathematics.  We  teach 
them,  however,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of 
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other  sciences,  before  they  have  acquired  a  correct  use  of 
language,  while  the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  grand  object  to 
be  attained,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  education. 

Much  important  information  is  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
sign  language,  while  they  are  unable  to  understand  any 
other.  Those  who  have  more  recently  entered  the  institution, 
are  constantly  receiving  information  in  this  way,  from  those 
who  entered  at  an  earlier  period;  and  all  are  receiving  it, 
every  day,  in  the  school  rooms,  from  their  teachers. 

In  this  way  they  are  each  day  deriving  moral  and  religious 
information.  Our  school  is  opened  each  morning  by  assem- 
bling the  pupils  in  the  chapel,  and  explaining  a  verse  of 
Scripture,  accompanied  with  prayer,  all  in  the  language  of 
signs.  At  the  close  of  school,  in  the  afternoon,  they  are 
again  assembled  and  questioned  on  the  Scripture  explained 
in  the  morning;  are  required  to  remember  the  book,  chapter^ 
and  verse,  the  definition  of  words  in  the  verse,  and  some  of 
them  spell  the  whole  on  their  fingers. 

On  each  Sabbath  morning  and  afternoon,  we  have  stated 
services,  in  which  moral  and  religious  truths  are  explained 
and  enforced  by  means  of  the  sign  language. 

Some  pupils  are  so  far  advanced  in  age  when  they  enter 
the  institution,  and  others  naturally  so  deficient  in  intellect 
that  they  will  never  be  able  to  use  written  language  correctly, 
and  some  few  not  intelligibly;  still  it  is  well  for  them  to  be 
in  the  institution,  for  the  sake  of  the  information  they  gain 
through  the  language  of  signs. 

In  consequence  of  the  influences  above  alluded  to,  our 
pupils,  during  the  term  of  their  education,  are  greatly  im- 
proved in  moral  character.  Previous  to  instruction,  none  of 
them  (unless  they  have  associated  with  educated  deaf  mutes) 
have  any  correct  views  of  the  being  of  God,  or  of  the  exist- 
ence and  immortality  of  the  soul.  These  and  other  kindred 
truths  they  first  learn  in  the  institution  where  they  are  edu- 
cated.   Some  bring  with  them  vicious  habits  and  propensi- 
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ties.  One  deaf  mute  boy  who  came  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
and  whose  home  had  been  in  a  large  city,  his  mother  inform- 
ed us  had  often  been  away  from  home  all  night  long  for  four 
nights  in  succession,  and  she  knew  not  where  he  was,  only 
that  he  was  with  vagrant  boys  in  the  street,  and  trained  in 
the  worst  forms  of  vice.  We  expect,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  so  to  transform  Mm  that  when  he  leaves  us  he  will 
lead  a  life  of  correct  moral  deportment.  Some  uneducated 
deaf  mutes  are  addicted  to  lying,  thieving,  and  fighting,  but 
it  is  owing  quite  as  much  to  their  ignorance  as  to  their  de- 
pravity, for  the  removal  of  both  of  which,  influences  are 
constantly  at  work  while  they  are  in  the  institution,  and 
results  are  in  some  cases  speedily  seen. 

Our  pupils  are  not  only  improved  in  their  intellects  and 
morals,  but  also  in  their  manners.  Their  parents  and  friends 
notice  this,  and  sometimes  express  their  surprise  at  the 
change.  One  writes  of  a  boy  who  had  returned  home  for 
vacation,  after  having  been  in  the  school  one  term,  thus: 
"After  his  return  he  appeared  like  a  changed  child,  so  order- 
ly, quiet,  and  peaceable."  Another  says  of  his  daughter  in 
vacation:  "When  she  goes  into  company  now,  her  behavior 
is  entirely  different  from  what  it  formerly  was." 

It  is  interesting  to  the  teachers,  both  of  the  deaf  mutes  and 
the  blind,  to  witness  the  gradual  development  of  mind  and 
improvement  in  manners.  Some,  having  before  scarcely 
been  out  of  sight  of  their  homes,  come  with  a  vacant  and 
stupid  expression  of  countenance,  and  the  most  uncouth, 
awkward  manners.  But  gradually,  as  the  mind  expands, 
there  is  a  lighting  up  of  intelligence  in  their  faces,  they  be- 
come neat  in  person  and  dress,  gentle  and  refined  in  behavior, 
and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  can  this  be  the  same  individual 
whom  we  first  saw  with  so  forlorn  and  forbidding  demeanor? 

The  blind  pupils  have  been  taught  Orthography,  and  the 
definition  of  words.  History,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Natural  History,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  reading  by 
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the  sense  of  touch,  such  books  as  are  printed  in  raised  letters 
for  their  especial  benefit.  Of  these  we  have  now  Howe's 
Blind  Child's  First  Book,  six  copies;  Tlowe's  Blind  Child's 
Manual,  four  copies;  Howe's  Geography;  English  Eeader, 
second  part;  English  Grammar;  Principles  of  Arithmetic; 
!N"atural  Philosophy;  Astronomical  Dictionary;  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  Political  Class  Book;  The  Har- 
vey Boys;  Life  of  Melancthon,  two  copies;  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  two  copies;  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Baxter's  Call;  Book 
of  Psalms,  two  copies,  and  the  entire  Bible,  in  eight  volumes. 

Nearly  all  the  blind  pupils  can  read  raised  letters,  and 
some  of  them  promptly,  with  interest  and  profit.  One  has 
committed  to  memory  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as  far  as  the 
eighty-fifth,  and  can  repeat  verbatim,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  This  memorizing  he  does 
voluntarily,  in  his  leisure  hours,  by  use  of  the  embossed 
books. 

The  uneducated  blind,  mentally,  are  not  in  so  hopeless  and 
dependent  condition  as  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
former,  in  most  instances,  acquiring  information  at  home,  as 
other  children  do,  by  conversation,  public  lectures,  preach- 
ing, and  hearing  others  read.  But  physically,  they  are  in  a 
much  more  dependent  condition.  The  task  of  instructing 
them  is  not  so  slow  and  difficult,  but  the  care  of  them  in 
supplying  their  physical  wants  is  much  greater. 

In  some  instances,  the  change  of  character  produced  by 
education,  is  as  strikingly  apparent  as  in  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  young  man  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  has  passed  two-thirds  of  his  previous  life 
in  sleep,  and  the  other  third  in  sullen  despondency  in  the 
chimney  corner;  and  the  entire  range  of  his  ideas  has  been 
limited  to  the  distance  between  the  chimney  corner  and  the 
bed.  He  enters  an  institution  designed  for  his  education; 
liis  mind  acquires  the  power  and  the  habit  of  concentration 
by  thorough  application  to  mathematics;  it  ranges  over  the 
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world's  history ;  it  stores  away,  in  its  memory,  the  deductions 
of  chemistry  and  geometry;  it  holds  communion  with  con- 
stellations and  planets.  A  new  world  has  been  opened  to 
him.  He  is  not  only  a  wiser  and  better,  but  an  inexpressibly 
happier  man.  He  no  longer  murmurs  and  repines  at  his 
infirmity,  but  rather  congratulates  himself  on  his  superior 
attainments;  and  he  is  really  superior  to  other  students,  at 
least  in  the  faculty  of  concentrating  his  mind  on  what  he 
studies.  It  is  by  this  faculty  that  educated  blind  persons  so 
notoriously  excel  others  in  demonstrating  the  most  difficult 
mathematical  problems. 

Another  may  sometimes  be  found,  the  most  of  whose  pre- 
vious life  had  been  spent  in  the  grog  sliop,  or  with  boon  com- 
panions of  such  places.  Having  a  retentive  memory,  as  is 
common  with  the  blind,  he  has  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
literature  of  such  localities.  He  can  repeat,  statim  el  verba- 
tim^ every  vulgar  jest,  story  and  song  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme. But  he  goes  to  an  institution  more  benevolently 
adapted  to  his  unfortunate  condition,  and  there  learns  what 
he  never  knew  before,  that  besides  the  sensual  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  mental  and  spiritual  enjoyment.  If  he  can  bear 
for  a  while  the  rein  which  seems  to  him  so  very  taut,  he  at 
length  learns  to  despise  his  former  mode  of  life,  and  begins 
to  aspire  after  something  higher,  nobler,  more  worthy  his 
immortal  nature.  He  comes  out  in  the  end  a  reformed  and 
educated  man;  has  learned  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence  is  indebted  to  his 
education  for  being  a  more  happy,  useful  citizen. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  briefly  to  answer  the  question, 
What  do  such  institutions  accomplish  for  the  deaf  mute  and 
the  blind? 

As  I  look  back  to  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  time 
seems  short;  it  has  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly  away. 
Though  necessarily  filled  with  unremitting  care  and  toil,  yet 
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the  consciousness  of  success  has  been  an  ample  compensa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  greater  accommodations  furnished 
by  the  new  building,  the  large  accession  of  pupils  and  the 
progress  they  have  made,  it  is  believed  that  our  institution 
has  also  grown  in  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  the  State; 
that  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  deaf  mute  and  the  blind 
are  ardently  attached  to  it;  that  none  have  aught  to  say 
why  it  should  not  go  on  and  prosper;  and  that  future  Legis- 
latures will  grant  the  funds  to  carry  out  the  cherished  plans 
of  our  Board. 

We  render  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  for  their  encouragement  and  aid  in  our  arduous  and 
responsible  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  M.  FAY, 
Principal. 

Mich.  Asylum  for  thic  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  ) 
Flint,  November  12, 1856.  ) 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  ASYLUM  DURING  THE  YEAR  1856. 


Deaf  and  Dumh- 

-Males. 

NAMES. 

COUNTY. 

Armstrong,  Laughlin  M., 

X>l(iir^  U  Uotjpu, 

Ob.  U  Ubcpii. 

JJlgclOW,  lod«lLlU.cl, 

IS.  cWciygo. 

Bingham,  Robert, 

Jackson. 

-DlUe^  liLdiLUilll^ 

VV  ciVllt3. 

x>owen,  jLzia, 

VY  asnienaw. 

jDiaaiey,  ejames, 

vjciiebee. 

PIm"hK    SaTrinal  T 

v^nuDD,  oamuei  d., 

V-Ziiawa. 

urummonQ,  ximoiny, 

VV  ayne. 

J?  dllLllci ,  JLII, 

J-icipct5i . 

JdtJWllL,  U  dUlcb  -LjL>, 

1-1 Ion /I     l^drw^ctc^  lA/ 
J_LUllalIU,  VJTcUlgc    VT  ., 

XllllbUclie. 

jj-ura,  oamuei, 

Cass. 

Innis,  Thomas, 

bt.  Clair. 

jveiiogg,  iviarvin, 

J  ackson. 

Kronse,  Wallace  H., 

Kalamazoo. 

Lowry,  John  N., 

Macomb. 

McCartney,  Samuel, 

Saginaw. 

i:  nuips,  uscar  jd  ., 

Oakland. 

Pierce,  Stephen, 

Allegan. 

Pomaville,  Maximo, 

Macomb. 

Rose,  George  L., 

Livingston. 

Shirkey,  Orson  L., 

St.  Clair. 

Thorn,  James  W., 

Washtenaw. 

Tracy,  John, 

Mackinac. 

White,  John  C, 

Allegan. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb. — Females. 


NAMES. 

COUNTY. 

Alderman,  Mary, 

UaKlana. 

^imsiroiig,  lYiary, 

J  acKson, 

Armstrong,  Sarah, 

JjtjrtJiyiOUc,  Oaiail  d  ., 

jjcLonroe. 

Bmmfield,  Emma  A., 

Wayne. 

OnuDD,  JtiLenrietta, 

Ottawa. 

CnuDD,  Saran, 

DeArmond,  Kachael, 

Kalamazoo. 

Doty,  rluma  J., 

Ulmton. 

Eastman,  Lois, 

Lenawee. 

Elliott,  Mary  E., 

Ingham. 

air  bane,  Elspetn, 

W  ayne. 

ueorge,  Adelia  M., 

Jackson. 

vrroD,  Oarolme  1*., 

Monroe. 

Harwood,  Lenawee, 

Lenawee. 

JbLilaretn,  JMary  Ji., 

ii«aton. 

iiollon,  baran. 

(Jalhoim. 

Kellogg,  Harriet, 

Jackson. 

Knight,  Almena  K., 

Kalamazoo. 

Lepper,  Cordelia, 

Lenawee. 

McITames,  Mary, 

iiLerni,  Hiiizaoeiii, 

(( 

Morgan,  Ann  E., 

Oakland. 

Norton,  J ane. 

Livingston. 

Prouty,  Sarepta, 

Lenawee. 

Ransom,  Isabella, 

Kalamazoo. 

Savage,  Clarissa  J., 

Barry. 

Yought,  Lucy  Ann, 

St.  Joseph. 

Wood,  Almira  D., 

Lenawee. 
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Blind, — Males. 


NAMES. 

Benedict,  James  G., 
Blunt,  Charles, 
Bullock,  George, 
Kershaw,  James, 
Lamb,  Henry, 
Mendham,  James, 
ITewday,  Henry, 
Philips,  Chester  B., 
Priest,  J ames, 
Keed,  George  W., 
Eobinson,  Eli, 
Torrey,  Clark  W., 
Wesley,  John, 


COUNTY. 

Wayne. 
Oakland. 


Barry. 

Calhoun. 

Ontonagon. 

Clinton. 

Lenawee. 

Wayne. 

Washtenaw. 

Cass. 

Genesee. 

Barry. 


Blind. — Females. 


NAMES. 

Fenn,  Huldah  J., 
Hoff,  Mary, 
Nichols,  Matilda, 
Keed,  Mary  Ann, 
Stearns,  Amelia  A., 
Sullivan,  Margaret, 
Wood,  Lucy  Jane, 


COUNTY. 

Washtenaw. 

Barry. 

Washtenaw. 

Genesee. 

Wayne. 

Lenawee. 
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SUMMARY. 

Males.      Females.  Total. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,                                     27        29  66 

Blind,                                                   13          7  20 

Whole  number,   76 


From  Allegan  county,  2 

Barry  "  4 

Calhoun  «   2 

Cass  *'   2 

Clinton  "   2 

Eaton  "   2 

Genesee  "     3 

Hillsdale  "   1 

Ingham  "   1 

Jackson   6 

Kalamazoo  "   4 

Lapeer  "   1 

Lenawee  "   9 

Livingston  "   _  2 

Mackinac  "   1 

Macomb  "   2 

Monroe  "   2 

Newaygo  "   -    1 

Oakland  «   5 

Ontonagon  "   1 

Ottawa  "  3 

Saginaw  "  1 

St.  Clair  «   2 

St.]Jo8eph  «   2 

Van  Buren  "   4 

Washtenaw  "    4 

Wayne   7 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
following  newspapers,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum 
gratuitously: 

Wolverine  Citizen,  published  at  Flint. 

Genesee  Democrat,  " 

Detroit  Tribune,  "  Detroit. 

Michigan  State  J ournal,  published  at  Lansing. 

Our  thanks  ai-e  also  due  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  for  having  invariably  granted 
free  tickets  to  our  pupils  when  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  Asylum,  and  for  the  prompt  and  gentlemanly  manner  in 
which  the  favor  has  been  bestowed. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  Asylum  is  free  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  in  Michigan,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years, 
who  possess  a  good  natural  intellect,  a  good  moral  character, 
and  have  no  contagious  disease.  All  such  are  entitled  to  an 
education,  without  charge  for  board  or  tuition. 

Parents  or  guardians  provide  clothing  for  pupils,  and  pay 
their  traveling  expenses. 

The  regular  time  for  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  last  Wednesday  of  July  to  the 
first  Wednesday  of  October.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  at 
other  times,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Persons  wishing  to  place  pupils  in  the  Asylum,  should 
address  the  Principa!,  stating  the  name,  age,  and  residence 
of  such  pupil.    IN'o  certificate  of  any  kind  is  required. 

Pupils'  clothing  must  he  marked  with  durable  ink. 

Those  persons  bringing  pupils  to,  or  taking  them  away, 
cannot  be  furnished  board,  lodging,  or  horse-keeping  at  the 
Asylum. 
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STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  on  account  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint, 

KECEIPTS. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  State  since  the  first  of  January, 
1866,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
BUnd,  $37,468  26 


DISBtJKSEMENTS. 

There  has  been  paid  B.  M.  Fay,  balance  of  salary 


as  Principal  for  1854,  |200  00 

Salary  for  1855,   800  00 

Three  quarters  salary  for  1856,   750  00 

 $1,750  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Fay,  as  Matron,  balance  of  salary  for 

1854,  _  $  50  00 

Salary  for  1855,   200  00 

Three  quarters  salary  for  1866,   225  00 

  475  00 

B.  Nordyke,  balance  of  salary  for  1854,  %  50  00 

For  salary  in  1865,   100  00 

  150  00 

W.  L.  M.  Breg,  traveling  expenses,  by  resolution  of 

Board,   $20  00 

Salary  as  teacher  in  1856,  _   82  33 

  103  33 

Miss  Caroline  Sharpe,  salary  as  teacher  in  1856,   67  60 
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Salary  of  J.  B.  Walker,  as  acting  Trustee  for  1854,  $800  00 
«  "  «        1855,   800  00 

«  «  "        1856,  800  00 


 '  $2,400  00 

Paid  for  carpenter  and  joiner  work,  $6,894  51 

mason  work,   6,218  79 

"     lumber  and  shingles,   3,167  93 

"    brick,   1,976  21 

**    iron,  nails,  stoves,  copper,  gas  pipe 

trimmings,  &c.,   2,962  27 

"    furniture,  carpets,  beds,  bedding,  &c.,.  1,708  07 

"    paints,  oil  and  glass,   1,040  97 

painting  and  glazing,   762  06 

"     team  work,   1,024  25 

"     labor,   1,305  96 

«     stone,   150  80 

"     blacksmithing,   95  26 

**     freight,  storage,  &c.,   380  02 

"     water  lime,   65  41 

"     insurance,   253  00 

"     R.  D.  Lamond,  for  medical  services,  by 

resolution  of  Board,   29  92 

By  resolution  of  Board,  refunded  money  paid 

y         for  benefit  of  J.  G.  Benedict,   30  00 

By  resolution  of  Board,  paid  traveling  expenses 

of  B.  M.  Fay,   75  00 

Paid  traveling  expenses  of  J.  B.  Walker,  as 

Trustee,   193  35 

Paid  incidental  expenses  of  Asylum,   4,199  67 

  32,522  43 

$37,468  26 


There  have  also  been  collected  on  notes  donated  by  citizens  of  Flint 
and  vicinity,  $1,463  00,  principally  in  labor  and  building  materials, 
making  the  total  expense  of  building  and  carrying  on  the  institution 
two  years,  $38,921  26.  J.  B.  WALKER, 

Superintendent  of  Building, 

Flint,  Noykmbbr  28,  1856. 
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STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  on  account  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  since  January  Istj  1866. 

EECEIPTS. 

Rec'din  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  at  sundry  times,. $62,906  24 

Unexpended  balance  of  1854,  _   474  60 

Balance  of  collections  of  citizens' notes,   159  38 

Total,  $63,539  22 


DISBUESEMENTS. 

For  brick,  $11,106  90 

Rouble  stone,  _   1,007  52 

Dimension  stone,     704  51 

Lumber,   6,343  64 

Glass,   454  56 

Freight  on  M.  C.  R.  R,   1,131  03 

Mason  work,  including  lime,  sand,  stone  cutting,  remov- 
ing brick,' (fee,   22,940  28 

Carpenter  and  joiner  work,   6,743  97 

Teaming,   2,020  22 

Common  labor,  _   161  85 

Painting,  _   612  99 

Slating  roof   1,634  56 

Castings,  _  _   3,280  79 

Nails,  iron,  tin  and  copper  work,  <fec.,    2,990  45 

Iron  pipe,   378  8t 

Water  works,  for  raising  water  to  building,   1,462  50 

Water  and  right  of  way  for  race,   225  00 

Blacksmithing,    102  68 

Lightning  rod,   29  75 

Bricking  up  well,   49  00 

Sundries,   65  35 

Grubbing  and  clearing  up  land,   60  00 

Makicg  fence,   31  33 
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Salary  of  Superintendent,  2^  years,  $1,800  00 

Sunreying,  leveling,  &c.,   24  00 

Balance  over  receipts,   166  45 

Total,  ^^63,539  tt 


ISRAEL  KELLOGG, 
Superintendent  of  Buildinff, 

^ALkbLkZOOt  NOVBMBEE  28,  1856. 
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CIRCULARS 

REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  REPORTS,  ETC. 


MICHIGAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

SiE — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Institu- 
tion, a  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  President  and 
Clerk  "  to  correspond  with  the  Clerks,  Supervisors,  and  Su- 
perintendents of  the  Poor  of  the  several  counties  and  towns, 
and  physicians  throughout  the  State,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing statistics  of  Insanity  in  this  State."  The  object  is,  that 
the  Board  may  be  enabled  more  fully  and  intelligently  to 
present  to  the  next  Legislature  the  wants  of  the  State  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  care  of  its  Insane;  and  as  the  information 
required  is  such  as  can  be  obtained  only  very  imperfectly 
from  the  census  returns,  the  undersigned  respectfully  and 
urgently  request  that  you  will  favor  them  with  replies  to  the 
inquiries  in  the  accompanying  Schedule,  in  as  full  and  com- 
plete a  manner  as  you  are  enabled  to  do  from  all  the  sources 
of  information  within  your  reach.  It  is  important  that  these 
be  forwarded  to  us  as  early  as  possible — by  the  first  of  No- 
vember, if  practicable. 

Respectfully  yoiu-s, 

Z.  PITCHER, 

President  of  the  Board. 

B.  HUBBARD, 
Clerh  of  the  Board. 

DBTRorr,  August  1,  1856. 
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Answers  are  solicited  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  fol~ 
lowing  Schedule,  relative  to  the  persons  and  condition  of  all 
the  Insane  within  your  knowledge: 

1.  Name  or  initials. 

2.  Kesidence. 

3.  Sex. 

4.  Color. 

5.  Age. 

6.  Country  of  birth. 

7.  Single,  married,  widowed. 

8.  Lunatic  or  idiot. 

9.  Present  and  usual  condition;  whether  mild,  managea- 
ble, troublesome,  excitable,  furious  or  dangerous. 

10.  Length  of  time  insane. 

11.  Whether  State  or  town  pauper;  where  and  by  whom 
maintained. 

12.  Number  in  Institutions  in  other  States. 

13.  Amount  paid  for  their  support  in  those  Institutions. 


MICHIGAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

SiR—This  Asylum  is  located  in  the  City  of  Flint,  Genesee 
County.  It  is  a  State  Institution,  and  is  now  free  to  all  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  in  Michigan,  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirty  years,  who  possess  a  good  natural  intellect, 
a  good  moral  character,  and  have  no  contagious  disease.  AU 
such  are  entitled  to  an  education,  without  charge  for  board 
or  tuition. 

Parents  or  guardians  provide  clothing  for  pupils,  and  pay 
their  traveling  expenses.  Pupils  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  Asylum,  generally  obtain  a  free  pass  on  railroads. 

The  next  session  will  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  October,  1856,  and  continue  to  the  last  Wednesday  of 
July,  1857,  when  there  will  be  a  vacation  of  two  months. 
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Persons  wishing  to  place  pupils  in  the  Asylum  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session,  should  write  the  Principal — 
stating  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  such  pupil.  No  cer- 
tificate of  any  kind  is  required. 

It  is  important  that  pupils  should  be  brought  to  the  Asy- 
lum punctually  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  and  their 
clothing  should  all  be  marked. 

If  there  are  in  your  vicinity  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind 
persons,  of  suitable  age  and  character,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions above  stated,  will  you  please  make  known  to  their 
parents  or  friends  the  contents  of  this  circular,  that  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  an  education  so  liberally 
provided  for  them  by  the  State  of  Michigan  ? 

You  are  also  respectfully  requested  to  forward  to  B.  Hub- 
bard, at  Detroit,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  a  list  embracing  the 
names,  residence  and  age,  of  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  within  your  vicinity  and  knowledge. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  M.  FAY, 
Princvpal  of  the  Asylum. 
J.  B.  WALKER, 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
FuNT,  August  1,  1856. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

MICHIGAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Situation. — ^The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  situa- 
ted at  Kalamazoo,  upon  the  Michigan  Central  Eailroad,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  miles  west  of  Detroit,  and  fifty-one 
miles  south-west  of  the  Capitol  at  Lansing.  The  location  is 
probably  as  central  and  convenient  as  any  that  could  have 
been  chosen,  having  reference  both  to  the  present  means  of 
-communication  with  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  to 
-any  other  routes  of  travel  likely  to  be  projected  hereafter. 
The  site  selected  for  the  building  is  upon  an  irregular  emi- 
nence, about  one  mile  from  the  village,  and  sufficiently  ele- 
vated above  the  valley  of  the  Kalamazoo  river  to  secure  an 
•extended  prospect,  and  yet  well-sheltered  and  easy  of  access 
from  the  plain  below.  The  location  is  in  every  respect 
healthful  and  desirable,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease. 

Fabm. — ^The  amount  of  land  originally  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  Asylum  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but  to 
secure  a  more  desirable  site  for  the  buildings,  an  adjacent 
tract  was  subsequently  added,  making  the  whole  amount  of 
land  in  the  possession  of  the  institution  one  hundred  and 
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sixtj-eight  acres  (167  76-lOOths).  Most  of  this  land  is  finely 
timbered  with  the  original  growth  of  oak,  hickory,  and  other 
trees,  afibrding  every  facility  which  could  be  desired  for 
beautifying  the  grounds.  That  in  the  rear  of  the  building  is 
broken,  and  falls,  by  a  series  of  ravines  covered  with  trees, 
about  eighty  feet  to  the  valley  below,  through  which  flows  a 
small  but  rapid  stream  of  pure  water.  The  buildings  them- 
selves will  cover  an  area  of  one  and  one-third  acres.  It  is 
designed  to  preserve  about  fifty  acres  in  groves  and  wood- 
land, with  walks  and  drives,  and  the  remainder  will  be  de- 
voted to  ordinary  agricultural  purposes. 

Aechitecture. — The  plans  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees were  placed  in  the  hands  of  A.  H.  J ordan.  Architect,  of 
Detroit,  for  the  necessary  elevations,  details,  &c.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  Italien,  it  being  the  lightest,  most  cheerful, 
and  least  expensire  for  the  efiect  required  in  such  an  exten- 
sive range  of  building. 

MATERIAI.S. — The  material  used  in  construction  has  been, 
brick,  covered  with  Koman  cement  and  sand,  and  finished 
to  represent  freestone.  The  window  caps,  sills  and  brackets, 
belt-courses  and  capitals  in  front,  are  of  white  limestone^ 
from  the  Athens  quarries,  near  Chicago.  The  division  walls 
throughout  are  of  brick.  The  Asylum  is  built  upon  a  system 
of  fire-proof  construction,  nearly  all  the  floors  being  laid 
upon  brick  arches  sprung  from  iron  girders,  which  besides 
providing  against  fire,  give  additional  security  to  the  build- 
ing, and  ensure  its  durability. 

General  Plan. — The  ground  plans  were  furnished  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray,  the  accomplished  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  under  whose  direction 
the  work  was  commenced.  It  might  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  principles  laid  down  in  a  series  ot  propositions  relative 
to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  "Association  of  Medi- 
cal Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane," 
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have  been  fully  carried  out  in  the  plans  adopted  by  the 
Board.  The  form  and  internal  arrangement  of  the  Institu- 
tion will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompa- 
nying ground-plan.  The  Asylum  building  proper^  the  main 
front  of  which  has  an  easterly  aspect,  consists  of  a  center 
and  six  wings.  The  center  portion  of  the  main  building  is 
divided  by  the  entrance  hall  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
That  to  the  right  contains  in  front  the  principal  office  of  the 
Institution,  the  apothecary  shop,  and  an  ante-room  commu- 
nicating by  a  private  stairway  with  the  Superintendent's 
apartments  above;  and  in  the  rear,  the  matron's  room  and 
ladies'  reception  room;  while  that  to  the  left  contains  in  front 
the  public  parlor  and  officers'  dining  room,  and  immediately 
behind  these,  the  steward's  office  and  men's  reception  room. 
The  second  floor  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
Medical  Superintendent.  Upon  the  third  floor  are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  assistant  physicians,  steward  and  matron.  The 
basement  contains  the  laboratory  connected  with  the  apothe- 
cary shop,  and  the  officers'  kitchen  and  store  rooms.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  center  building  is  the  chapel,  and  still 
further  in  the  rear  the  engine  and  boiler  house.  Extending 
from  the  center  building,  towards  the  south  for  males  and 
towards  the  north  for  females,  are  the  several  wards  of  the 
Institution,  nine  on  each  side,  including  the  infirmaries. 

Appropriation  of  "Wards. — ^The  various  wards  in  the  In- 
stitution are  appropriated  as  follows: 


Not. 


Classification. 


No. 
of 
Wards 


No.  of  Beds. 


Single  r'ras  (  Ans'd  Dorm 


Total  of 
each  sex 
&  class. 


1  and  2 
3  and  4 
5  and  6 

.1 

8 

9 


Convalescent  and  quiet,  

Less  disturbed,  

More  "   

Demented,   

"       and  Infirm,  

Acute  cases,  <fec.,  (Infirmaries,) 


bO 
56 
60 
20 
12 
12 


16 

32 


96 
88 
60 
20 
12 
12 


Total,   I  18  I  240 


48 


288 


The  division  of  the  sexes  is  equal.    Eight  of  these  wards, 
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inclusive  of  the  infirmaries,  are  upon  the  first  floor,  six  upon 
the  second,  and  four  upon  the  third  floor  of  the  transverse 
wings.  It  is  considered  that  by  means  of  these,  any  desira- 
ble classification  of  patients  may  be  readily  carried  out. 

Arrangement  of  "Wards. — Each  ward  has  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  corridors,  sleeping-rooms,  day-rooms  and  din- 
ing-rooms; with  two  stairways,  a  clothes-room,  lavatory,  bath- 
room, water-closet,  soiled  clothes  shaft,  drying  shaft  and  dust 
flue,  to  each.  The  corridors  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
wings,  are  respectively,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  seventy  feet  long;  and  in  the  third  sto- 
ries of  the  first  and  second  transverse  wings,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  and  thirty-four  feet  long.  They  are  uniformly 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  in  common  with  all  other  rooms,  sixteen 
feet  in  height  upon  the  first  and  third  floors,  and  fifteen  upon 
the  second.  The  dimensions  of  the  single  sleeping  rooms 
are  eight  and  ten  by  eleven  feet,  with  an  average  cubic  ca- 
pacity of  fourteen  hundred  feet.  The  associate  dormitories 
are  fourteen  by  twenty-one  feet,  and  the  parlors  or  recreation 
rooms,  eighteen  by  twenty.  Lateral  recesses,  extending  into 
the  projecting  towers  in  front,  form  additional  day  rooms  in 
the  first  and  second  wings,  on  either  side.  The  dining-rooms 
are  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  the  number  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  and  are  supplied  with  detached 
sinks,  cupboards,  and  dumb  waiters.  The  closets,  bath-rooms^ 
lavatories  and  clothes-rooms  open  upon  an  adjacent  and  not 
upon  the  main  hall,  giving  a  very  desirable  privacy.  The 
bath  and  closet  fixtures  are  of  approved  construction,  and  to 
prevent  all  possible  danger  from  leakage,  the  service  pipes 
are  conveyed  in  a  separate  pipe-shaft,  an  arrangement  which 
also  facilitates  and  cheapens  any  repairs  that  may  become 
necessary.  Drying-shafts  having  lattice-work  floors,  and 
communicating  directly  with  the  ventilating  cupolas,  furnish 
a  ready  means  of  drying  mops,  wet  cloths,  damp  brooms, 
&c.,  and  thus  materially  assist  in  promoting  the  cleanlines& 
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and  healthfulness  of  the  corridors.  To  prevent  exposure,  the 
bath-rooms  and  lavatories  have  communicating  doors,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  serve  in  bathing  days  as  dress- 
ing: rooms  to  the  former. 

Infirmaries. — In  a  detached  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  transverse  wings,  but  connected  with  the  wards  by  means- 
of  a  covered  corridor,  an  infirmary  is  provided  for  each  sex. 
Fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  they  provide  a  very  desi- 
rable plan  for  the  treatment  of  acute  cases,  of  those  who  are 
seriously  ill,  or  of  any  requiring  special  care  and  frequent 
medical  attention.  They  can  be  reached  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  without  disturbing  any  other  portion  of  the  house; 
they  provide  the  means  of  isolation  in  case  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  in  the  institution,, 
and  give  to  the  friends  of  dying  patients  an  opportunity  of 
administering  to  them  in  their  last  moments. 

Windows. — ^The  windows  are  fitted  throughout  with  a  cast- 
iron  sash,  the  upper  half  of  which,  alone,  is  glazed.  Poste- 
rior to  the  lower  half,  and  immediately  against  it,  is  a  wooden 
sash  of  corresponding  size  and  shape,  moving  free,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  and  weight,  the  former  being  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sash,  and  passing  over  a  pulley  near  its 
top,  is  always  entirely  concealed.  The  panes  of  glass  are 
six  by  nine  inches  in  size.  The  windows,  where  deemed  de- 
sirable, are  protected  by  a  shutter  of  framed  wicker-work,, 
sliding  into  the  wall,  and  retained  there,  as  also  in  its  posi- 
tion, by  one  and  the  same  lock. 

Flooring. — The  floors  in  all  uncarpeted  rooms  are  formed 
of  one  and  one-half  inch  oak  planks,  grooved  and  tongued, 
and  none  of  them  being  more  than  three  and  one-half  inches 
in  width.  The  sleepers  and  the  iron  girders  supporting  the 
arches,  rest  upon  an  offset  in  the  wall,  which,  when  finished, 
also  form  the  cornice  in  the  room  below. 

Provision  against  Fire. — ^The  horrible  sacrifice  of  human 
Hfe  on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  an  institution  for  the 
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Insane  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  peculiar  liability 
of  these  buildings  to  take  fire,  as  shown  bj  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  such  accidents,  determined  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, although  it  would  somewhat  increase  the  price  of  con- 
struction, to  make  the  Asylum  fire-proof.  The  more  recent 
partial  destruction  by  fire  of  another  institution,  has  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  The  use  of  iron  girders 
and  brick  arches  as  support  for  the  floors,  was  consequently 
determined  upon,  and  to  secure  additional  safety,  all  connec- 
tion between  the  wing  and  the  center  building  is  entirely  cut 
off  by  the  interposition  of  a  verandah  of  iron  and  glass,  with 
communications  from  one  to  the  other  only  through  iron 
doors.  The  location  of  the  heating  apparatus  and  the  kitchen 
in  detached  buildings  under  the  institution,  quite  exempt 
them  from  danger  of  destruction  by  fire. 

Chapel. — A  separate  building  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  center  building,  seventy  by  forty  feet  in  size,  contains 
upon  its  first  floor  a  room  for  Chapel  purposes,  capable  of 
seating  three  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  It  communicates 
with  the  different  wards  by  means  of  covered  corridors,  is 
appropriately  fitted  up,  properly  warmed,  and  lighted  with 
gas. 

KnoHEN. — One  central  kitchen  is  intended  to  supply  the 
whole  institution.  It  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
Chapel  room,  with  store-rooms  near  at  hand,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  dumb-waiters  of  the  different  dining-rooms,  by 
means  of  a  small  car  moving  upon  a  covered  railway.  The 
building  containing  the  Chapel  room  and  kitchen  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bell  and  clock  tower. 

Warming  and  Ventilation. — It  is  now  admitted  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  buildings  corres- 
ponding in  size  and  purpose  with  institutions  for  the  insane, 
should  be  efiected  by  one  and  the  same  process;  and  also, 
that  means  should  be  adopted  for  expelling  the  foul  air  to 
-the  same  extent  and  simultaneously  with  the  admission  of 
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fresh.  The  fact  is  also  established,  and  in  many  Asylums 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  costly  experience,  that  the  ordinary 
system  of  making  the  ventilation  depend  upon  the  sponta- 
neous action  of  warm  air  currents,  has  failed  to  give  satis- 
factory results.  A  perfect  and  equable  distribution  of  fresh 
air,  either  warm  or  cold,  or  the  necessary  rapidity  in  the 
discharge  of  foul  air,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  sea- 
sons, can  be  secured  only  by  a  system  of  forced  ventilation. 
This  is  foimd  to  be  most  eflSciently  and  economically  efiected 
by  means  of  a  fan  driven  by  a  steam  engine;  efiectual,  be- 
cause at  all  times  under  perfect  control,  and  economical,  be- 
cause the  warm  air  is  more  thoroughly  and  rapidly  distribu- 
ted. The  primary  cost  is  not  great;  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  the  motive  power  is  that  required  for  other 
purposes. 

The  system  decided  upon  is  a  modification  of  that  in  use 
at  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  efficiency  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  five  similar  institutions  in 
other  States,  it  has  since  been  adopted,  in  place  of  furnaces 
and  other  means  of  heating  and  ventilation  already  in  ope- 
ration. It  consists  of  boilers,  an  engine,  a  fan,  heating  sur- 
face and  distributing  ducts  and  inlet  flues,  with  exit  flues, 
foul-air  ducts  and  ventilating  cupolas.  The  boilers  are  four 
in  number;  these  with  the  engine  and  fan,  (the  latter  pecu- 
liar, from  the  circumstance  of  its  delivering  the  air  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,)  and  the  heating  surface,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  are  all  in  a  separate  and  detached 
building.  The  air,  after  its  delivery  from  the  fan,  passes 
directly  forward  beneath  the  Chapel.  The  main  duct  con- 
veying it  gives  ofl*  a  small  branch  to  the  Chapel,  and  another 
to  the  center  building.  It  then  branches  towards  either  wing, 
and  another  sub-division  is  made,  one  portion  passing  be- 
neath the  first  longitudinal  wing,  and  the  other  entering  the 
proximal  end  of  the  second  wing,  passes  on  to  the  end  of  the 
extreme  wing.  The  air  passage  beneath  the  building  occu- 
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pies  the  middle  portion  of  the  basement,  or  rather  the  space 
immediately  beneath  the  floors  of  the  corridors,  and  the  dis- 
tributing flues  pass  up  in  the  walls  upon  either  side  of  them. 
Exit  flues  are  carried  up  in  the  same  walls,  taking  their  de- 
parture from  two  points,  one  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  other 
near  the  floor  of  the  rooms  on  either  side.  These  again  con- 
join in  the  attics  to  form  the  foul  air  ducts,  and  empty  out 
into  tjje  open  air  through  the  ventilating  cupolas.  Down- 
ward currents  of  air,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  water  closets, 
will  be  secured  through  an  arrangement  of  pipes  terminating 
in  the  fire-boxes  of  the  boilers.  This  very  important  depart- 
ment has  been  entrusted  to  Joseph  IS'ason,  Esq.,  of  New 
York  City. 

Laundry  and  Work  Shops. — The  right  wing  of  the  engine 
and  boiler  house  contains  the  wash  room,  drying  and  ironing 
rooms,  and  a  similar  wing  upon  the  other  side  furnishes  con- 
venient rooms  for  the  usual  work  shops.  A  close  partition 
running  from  the  rear  of  the  Chapel  to  the  engine  house, 
with  a  covered  passage-way  on  either  side,  provides  ready^ 
and  protected  access  to  the  shops  and  ironing  room  from  the 
various  wards  in  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  all 
communication  between  the  sexes. 

Water. — Water  for  drinking  purposes  is  drawn  up  from 
a  well,  while  that  for  bathing  and  laundry  purposes  is  forced 
up  from  a  stream  flowing  in  the  valley  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  institution. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — Cast  iron  pipes  will  be  used 
for  connecting  drainage  in  the  rear  of  the  wings,  and  will 
pass  forward  beneath  the  building  at  a  single  point  only  on 
either  side.  The  drains  and  branch  sewers  will  unite  in  front 
and  pour  into  the  common  sewer,  which  is  of  brick,  egg 
shaped,  three  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide;  this  runs  down 
the  ravine  in  front  of  the  Listitution,  and  empties  into  a  depot 
for  the  collection  of  solid  material. 

Illumination. — It  is  now  universally  concede  that  gas  is^ 
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the  only  proper  material  to  be  used  in  lighting  Asylums  for 
the  Insane.  To  obviate  the  only  objection  to  its  manufacture 
upon  the  premises,  the  gas-house  will  be  placed  just  below 
the  depot  referred  to.  The  gas-main  will  be  carried  up  to 
the  Institution  in  the  sewer  attached  to  its  upper  arch. 

The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building,  as  giv- 
en in  the  preceding  sketch,  has  been  submitted  to  and  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  approval  of  many  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced physicians  in  charge  of  similar  institutions.  From 
those  most  capable  of  judging,  the  Board  has  received  the 
gratifying  assurance  that  their  effort  to  combine  in  one  the 
acknowledged  excellencies  of  several  recently-erected  Institu- 
tions, with  such  improvements  as  careful  study  and  experi- 
enced assistance  suggested,  has  not  been  unsuccessful. 

Until  actually  engaged  in  their  labors,  those  to  whom  a 
State  has  delegated  the  duty  of  providing  an  Institution  for 
its  Insane  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  field, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them.  Insanity,  un- 
like almost  every  other  form  of  affliction,  does  not  raise  itself 
into  prominence  before  the  public;  the  community  almost 
involuntarily  turns  from  its  contemplation,  and  its  attendant 
sorrows  are  far  too  distressing  to  be  obtrusive.  The  extent 
of  the  disease  is  truly  startling,  and  even  public  officers,  the 
nature  of  whose  duties  we  would  expect  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  subject,  are  scarcely  prepared  for  the  developments 
of  carefully  compiled  statistics. 

Its  relation  to  the  public  in  another  connection,  has  also 
been  very  generally  misapprehended.  Concealed  from  ob- 
servation in  almost  all  but  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  we 
have  learned  almost  habitually  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  cii'- 
cumstances,  to  say  the  least,  of  penury  and  want;  but  an 
intelligent  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  in  a  neighboring 
State,  has  shown  that  it  stands  third  on  the  list  of  causes  of 
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pauperism  I  How  important,  then,  for  a  State,  with  a  view 
to  economy  only,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  motives,  to  make 
liberal  provision  for  its  early  treatment  and  cure ! 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  insanity  is  the 
great  success  which  has  attended  the  modern  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  later  efforts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Insane,  as  a  class.  Yery  little  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  this  respect  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century;  previous  to  which  time  the  condition  of  the  Insane, 
and  the  neglect  and  cruelty  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
fills  one  ot  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  human  sorrow. 

Soon  after  this  period,  with  reference  rather  to  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  community,  than  to  the  wants  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  lunatic,  "mad  houses"  and  receptacles  were 
erected — prisons  in  every  respect  save  the  name — with 
stone  floors,  dark  cells,  narrow  grated  doors  and  windows, 
into  which  they  were  thrust  indiscriminately  and  abandoned 
to  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness.  With  these  build- 
ings and  their  brutal  "keepers,"  with  whips,  chains  and 
manacles,  was  associated  every  thing  that  was  terrible.  Says 
one,  in  describing  them,  "  there  were  no  amusements,  no 
cheerful  occupation,  no  books,  no  animating  change  or  vari- 
ety of  any  kind,  no  scientific  medical  treatment,  no  religious 
consolation.  No  chapel  bell  assembled  the  patients  for  prayer, 
or  suspended  the  fierce  and  dreadful  thoughts  and  curses 
of  the  dungeon;  no  friendly  face  did  good  like  a  medicine." 
For  reasons  now  very  apparent,  efforts  to  cure  and  relieve 
under  circumstances  such  as  these,  were  altogether  ineffect- 
ual; no  connected  and  philanthropic  system  of  medical  and 
moral  treatment  could  be  carried  out  with  any  prospect  of 
success. 

A  more  enlightened  public  opinion,  urged  on  and  sup- 
ported by  science  and  humanity,  has  since  wrought  a  thor- 
ough revolution.    Liberally  constructed  and  well  appointed 
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Asylums  are,  one  after  another,  springing  into  existence,  and 
the  results  of  treatment  are  becoming  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful. True,  the  same  prosperity  has  not  attended  all.  In 
a  few,  weighty  obstacles,  not,  however,  obscure  in  their  na- 
ture, nor  difficult  of  removal,  seem  to  clog  their  operations; 
still,  the  Annual  Keports  of  the  Asylums  for  the  Insane 
throughout  the  land,  constituting  as  they  do,  year  by  year, 
the  history  of  insanity,  bear  evidence  of  steady  advance- 
ment. 

To  inform  themselves,  therefore,  of  those  principles  upon 
the  recognition  of  which  this  progress  was  founded,  became 
one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  Board.  The  inconvenience, 
and  almost  impossibility,  of  wading  through  page  after  page 
of  hundreds  of  annual  reports  and  printed  matter  relating  to 
the  subjects,  was  very  apparent.  The  uselessness  of  travel- 
ing from  institution  to  institution,  finding  something  here 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  something  there,  when  in  fact  the 
excellencies  might  necessarily  be  peculiar  to  that  locality, 
and  of  gathering  these  together  to  form  a  plan,  was  soon 
demonstrated.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Board  to  avoid  multi- 
plying mistakes,  and  re^^eating  inconveniences,  which  some, 
from  deep  attachment  to  their  institutions,  and  long  associa- 
tion with  them,  had  half  learned  to  admire,  and  inclined  to 
recommend.  Another,  and  what  has  proven  the  wiser 
course,  was  adopted — the  early  appointment  of  a  physician 
experienced  in  the  speciality,  to  whose  supervision  the  build- 
ing, with  all  its  details,  might  be  intrusted.  The  frequent 
and  expensive  repairs  of  institutions  erected  without  such 
supervision,  led  them  to  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy. Many  of  the  Asylums  of  the  United  States  were 
erected  according  to  plans  furnished  by  architects  only,  or 
by  Trustees,  without  practical  m.edical  experience,  and  when 
supposed  to  be  finished,  have  been  found  so  ill  arranged  and 
defective  as  to  call  for  large  additional  expenditures  before 
they  could  be  nsed. 
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It  is,  therefore,  with  what  the  Board  venture  to  consider  a 
feeling  of  justifiable  pride,  that  they  present  it  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Legislature  and  the  State.    And  they  would 
repeat  their  confident  belief  that  no  institution  of  the  kind 
in  any  country,  more  perfectly  embraces  with  economy  of 
construction,  all  the  necessary  accommodations  and  conven- 
iences, which  the  experience  of  modern  times  has  suggested. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  even  simply  as  far  as  the  increase  in 
cost  of  erection  is  concerned,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
completed  at  once.    As  before  expressed  in  this  report,  the 
Board  feel  that  no  appeal  is  required  in  its  behalf.  The 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  insane  are  generally  recognized, 
and  we  feel  assured  of  prompt  and  liberal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.    The  need  of  an  Asylum  in  Michigan  is 
urgently  felt.    Among  other  instances  somewhat  similar,  we 
have  recently  been  made  acquainted  with  the  following:  One 
of  our  citizens  upon  whose  wife  this  heavy  affliction  had 
fallen,  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  that  relief  not  provided 
here.    He  went  eastward.    The  crowded  condition  of  the 
first  institution  at  which  he  applied  prevented  her  admission, 
and  he  journeyed  on — but  before  he  could  reach  another,  she 
sank  from  exhaustion  and  died  in  his  arms.    As  might  be 
expected,  more  or  less  afflicting  instances,  from  time  to  time, 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  which  they  do 
not  deem  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  record  here. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  express  their 
earnest  hope  that  the  institution  will  at  once  be  completed 
and  opened,  and  that  those  enlightened  principles  of  organi- 
zation and  administration  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  many  others,  will  be  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
in  order  to  secure  to  it  a.  future  of  the  highest  measure  of 
success  and  usefulness. 
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LEGISLATUEE,  1859. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  submit  the  following  Report : 

During  the  past  year  a  kind  Providence  has  granted  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Asylum,  and  to  all  connected  therewith, 
an  unusual  degree  of  good  health,  for  which  we  return  our 
grateful  thanks.  Indeed,  considering  the  crowded  man- 
ner in  which  the  pupils,  for  want  of  room,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  be  kept  and  lodged  ever  since  the  present  Board 
of  Trustees  have  had  the  general  supervision  of  the  Insti- 
tution, it  seems  all  but  a  miracle  that  so  little  sickness  has 
prevailed  among  the  pupils ;  not  a  death  has  occurred 
among  them  and  no  severe  cases  of  sickness. 

The  Trustees  believe,  however,  that  much  of  the  good 
health  existing  among  all  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  is 
owing,  under  the  blessing  of  Him  "  who  doeth  all  things 
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well,"  to  the  perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  all  the 
■apartments,  and  they  would  here  acknowledge  their  grati- 
tude to  the  Principal  and  Matron  for  their  especial  care  in 
this  respect,  of  the  general  health  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  appropriation  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  made  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
regular  session,  has  been  expended,  the  Trustees  would 
refer  to  the  very  full  report  made  by  the  acting  Commis- 
sioner, and  hereto  annexed. 

Prom  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  walls  of  the 
main  building  and  the  connecting  wings  are  nearly  finished, 
and  the  "roof  nearly  completed,  which,  when  done,  carries 
forward  the  work  as  far  as  it  was  intended  to  do  under  that 
appropriation.  The  report  also  shows  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, to  complete  the  buildings  and  to  make  them  availa- 
ble, and  to  sustain  the  Institution  for  the  coming  two  years, 
for  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars;  sixty -five  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
the  coming  year,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  the  year  thereaf- 
ter, making  an  appropriation  of  forty  thousand  dollars  more 
for  the  ensuing  two  years  than  was  appropriated  for  the 
past  two  years;  but  would  not  prudence  and  economy  dic- 
tate that  after  so  much  has  already  been  expended  a  sufii- 
cient  sum  should  be  appropriated  to  make  the  buildings 
available  as  soon  as  practicable? 

Michigan,  considering  her  age,  stands  foremost  among 
her  sister  States  for  her  liberality  in  making  provision  for 
the  education  of  all  classes  of  her  seeing  and  hearing  chil- 
dren, and  she  has  heretofore  made  liberal  grants  for  aid  to 
the  deaf  mute,  and  the  blind. 

This  Board,  therefore,  with  great  confidence,  expect  that , 
your  honorable  body  will  make  the  necessary  appropria- , 
tions  to  complete  the  buildings  and  to  sustain  the  Institu-  . 
tion  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

It  is  seldom  that  provision  is  made  in  the  same  institu- . 
tion  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  and  of  the  blind. 
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There  may  be  objections  to  the  mingling  of  the  two 
classes ;  but  we  believe  the  Principal,  Matron  and  teachers 
have  as  yet  succeeded  well  in  surmounting  the  difficulties 
(if  any)  incident  thereto ;  and  if  this  Institution  succeeds 
in  thus  educating  the  two  classes,  it  can  be  done  at  much 
less  expense  than  in  two  separate  institutions. 

For  the  manner  of  conducting  the  schools  in  the  different 
departments,  the  division  of  classes,  number  of  pupils, 
branches  taught,  and  for  much  other  valuable  and  interest^ 
ing  information  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  pupils 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  Asylum,  the  Board  would 
refer  to  the  very  able  report  of  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Asylum,  which  report  is  hereto  annexed. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Board  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  demand  that  they  should  not  only  have  the  mind  as 
thoroughly  educated  as  their  unfortunate  condition  will 
permit,  for  the  time  they  may  remain  in  the  Institution 
Tit  that  each  one  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  taught 
some  method  of  obtaining  by  honest  industry  a  livelihood. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  for  the  blind  pupils.  In  other 
similar  institutions,  this  latter  class  is  taught  to  manufac- 
ture vagons,  baskets,  paper  boxes,  &c.,  and  some  of  them 
to  weave  mats  and  carpets,  and  to  make  many  other  useful 
articles.  The  Board  fully  agree  with  the  views  of  the 
Principal,  as  contained  in  his  report,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
having  the  pupils  learn  some  trade  or  handicraft,  and  re- 
ret  exceedingly  their  inability,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  room,  to  make  any  provision  by  which  the  pupils  can 
learn  a  trade ;  nor  can  this  evil  be  remedied  until  a  portion 
of  the  main  building  and  wings  are  completed,  and  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  put  in  operation ;  so 
that  the  basement  of  the  school- wing,  now  occupied  for 
stgre-rooms,  culinary  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  converted  into 

ork-shops,  as  intended  by  the  Board. 

Until  these  things  are  done,  the  pupils  are  losing  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  education.    They  should  go  from  this 
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Institution,  Providence  permitting — self-reliant — feeling 
fully  competent  to  obtain  by  their  own  hands,  and  by  their 
own  perseverance  and  industry,  an  honest  livelihood — un- 
willing that  the  State,  after  making  provision  for  their  ed- 
ucation in  the  Institution,  should  thereafter  be  compelled 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  contribute  anything  further 
to  their  support.  They  should  go  out  from  this  Institution 
with  well-formed  habits  of  industry,  properly  directed — 
then  will  they  be  prepared  to  encounter  successfully  the 
ordinary  difficulties  of  life,  and  to  support  themselves  with- 
out any  further  charge  to  the  State. 

Without  the  appropriation  asked  for,  and  so  much  needed^ 
the  designs  of  the  Institution  can  only  be  carried  out  in 
part,  and  that  part  only  extended  to  a  limited  number  of 
pupils;  for  it  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Principal, 
that  there  are  at  present  more  pupils  in  the  Institution 
than  can  be  comfortably  accommodated;  and  should  others 
now  apply  for  admission,  he  thinks  they  should  be  rejected 
until  more  room  is  prepared  in  the  institution.  The  Board 
would  urge  these  views  and  facts  as  additional  reasons  why 
the  appropriations  asked  for,  should  be  granted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  original  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  public  buildings  have  usually  proved  to 
be  far  short  of  the  amount  actually  expended.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  from  the  report  of  the  acting  Commissioner, 
that  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  Asylum  Build- 
ings, it  is  intended  to  keep  within  the  estimates  originally 
made,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  expense  in  changiug 
the  plan  of  the  buildings  is  about  nine  thousand  dollars. 

Economy  and  utility,  as  well  as  architectural  taste,  have 
been  the  study  of  the  acting  Commissioner;  and  the  Board 
invite  the  closest  scrutiny  into  the  manner  the  money  of 
the  public  has  been  expended,  as  well  as  an  examination  of 
the  vouchers  rendered. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  Board  deem  it  their  duty  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  general  good  management  of  the 
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pupils  in  the  institution.  They  believe  that  the  Principal 
and  his  lady,  and  the  teachers  connected  with  the  Asylum, 
are  all  engaged  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  growth  of  these  unfortunate 
classes  committed  to  their  care,  and  that  the  morals  and 
intellect  are  well  cared  for  here,  and  their  growth  as 
healthy  and  rapid  as  at  any  other  similar  institution. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BENJ.  PIERSON, 
JAS.  B.  WALKER, 
JOHN  P.  LeROY, 

Board  of  Trustees. 

December  1,  1858. 


COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  me 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind: 

Although  having  submitted  to  you,  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1858,  a  report  of  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  main  building  and  connecting  wings  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  yet,  as  the 
last  appropriation  was  made  nearly  two  years  since,  and 
was  to  be  expended,  a  part  during  the  year  1857,  and  a 
part  during  the  year  1858,  it  seems  proper  that  a  report 
that  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  newly  elected  Governor,  and 
also  to  the  newly  elected  Legislature,  should  contain  a  full 
history  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  work 
for  which  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  expended. 

As  reported  January  1st,  1858,  "Upon  commencing  the 
erection  of  the  main  building  for  said  Asylum,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  visit  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  had  been  recently  finished 
upon  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  upon  which  ours  was  to  be 
erected. 

''Upon  visiting  said  Institution,  it  was  found  that  a  base- 
ment was  finished  under  the  whole  building,  which  was  so 
used  and  occupied  as  to  render  it  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  building,  as  without  it  there  would  be  no  place  for 
bath-rooms,  washing-rooms,  ironing  and  drying-rooms,  store- 
rooms, (fee,  and  that,  for  many  other  purposes,  room  could 
be  procured  in  that  way  at  much  less  expense  than  in  any 
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other  way.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  so  to  change  the 
original  plan  as  to  put  a  basement  under  the  whole  build- 
ing. It  was  also  found  necessary  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  that  portion  of  the  outside  w^alls  in  which  were  to  be 
constructed  heating  and  ventilating  flues.'' 

These  changes  in  the  original  plan,  although  consider- 
ably increasing  the  expense  of  the.  building,  were  deemed 
entirely  indispensable  in  order  to  have  the  building,  when 
completed,  answer  fully  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. These  changes  in  the  original  plan  increased  the 
expense  of  that  portion  of  the  building  erected  in  1857, 
about  $3,000,  and  of  that  portion  erected  in  1858.  about 
$4,000. 

The  estimated  increase  of  expense  growing  out  of  these 
changes  in  finishing  the  building  hereafter,  is  $2.000 — 
making  the  whole  increase  of  expense,  $9,000. 

Excavations  were  commenced  as  early  as  practicable  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  and  the  walls  carried  to  a  level  with 
the  second  story  floor  during  that  year.  The  work  was 
resumed  as  early  as  the  weather  would  permit  in  1858,  and 
is  now  nearly  completed,  so  far  as  it  was  expected  that  the 
appropriation  would  complete  it ;  that  is,  to  erect  the  walls 
of  the  main  building,  and  the  connecting  wings,  and  put 
on  the  roof. 

The  appropriation  of  $75,000,  made  in  February,  1857, 
was  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
walls  of  the  main  building  and  the  connecting  wings,  and 
putting  on  the  roof ;  of  furniture,  fencing,  &c.:  of  carrying 
on  the  Institution  two  years ;  paying  for  land  already  pur- 
chased, and  to  pay  an  arrearage  for  money  advanced  by 
the  Acting  Commissioner,  and  which  had  not  been  drawn 
from  the  Treasury. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  $70,315  87  of  that 
appropriation  have  been  drawn.  The  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation, $1,684  13,  being  retained  to  cancel  the  amount 
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overdrawn,  and  reported  the  previous  year,  to  complete 
the  school  wing,  thus  leaving  the  amount  to  be  used  for 
building  purposes  nearly  $5,000  00  less  than  the  estimate, 
while  the  change  of  plan  has  increased  the  expense  thus 
far  17,000  00,  leaving  a  deficiency,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate, of  about  $12,000  00.  But  by  strict  economy,  and  a 
favorable  change  in  the  price  of  labor,  lumber  and  provis- 
ions, the  work  estimated  according  to  the  plan  has  been 
done  about  $5,000  00  below  the  estimate,  leaving  the 
actual  deficiency  only  about  $7,000  00. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  "  Trustees  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Asylum,"  for  the  year  1855  and  1856,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  for  the  Asy- 
lums for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  including  gas 
pipe  and  plumbing,  was  $150,000  00.  Of  that  amount, 
$30,500  00  was  then  reported  as  having  been  expended  in 
completing  the  school  wing.  Of  the  amount  expended 
since  that  time,  about  $46,500  00  is  chargeable  to  building 
account,  making  the  whole  amount  expended  in  building 
up  to  the  present  time  $77,000  00,  leaving  of  the  estimated 
expense  of  the  buildings,  according  to  the  plan,  $73,000  00, 
with  which  I  think  the  buildings  can  be  completed,  al- 
though the  expense  has  been  increased  $9,000  00  by  the 
change  of  plan,  unless  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  labor  and  material,  and  if  the  amount  should  be 
appropriated  so  as  to  complete  the  buildings  during  the 
two  coming  years. 

By  reference  to  the  same  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
expense  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  was  esti- 
mated at  $15,000  00. 

Should  the  Legislature  make  the  appropriation  necessary 
to  complete  the  buildings  in  two  years,  and  make  one-half 
of  the  amount  available  the  first  year,  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  new  building  might  be  completed  during  the  first 
year  to  accommodate  one  hundred  additional  pupils.  But 
in  order  to  make  that  available,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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put  the  heating  aud  ventilating  apparatus  into  a  portion, 
and  to  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  $15,000  00 
available  the  first  year. 

To  carry  on  the  institution  two  years,  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  Principal,  Matron  and  Teacher,  and  purchase  the 
furniture,  beds,  bedding,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  increased 
number  of  pupils,  and  to  pay  other  necessary  expenses, 
$27,000  00  is  a  low  estimate ;  but  at  the  present  price  of 
provisions  I  think  it  may  be  done. 

It  will  be  necessary,  then,  in  order  to  do  the  work  the 
most  economically,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
penditure at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  for  the  Leg- 
islature to  appropriate  $65,000  00  to  be  used  in  the  year 
1859,  and  $50,000  00  to  be  used  in  the  year  1860. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  WilLKER, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Flint,  Nov.  SOth,  1858. 


SCHEDULE  A. 


Statement  of  Recevpts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Michigan 
Asylurn  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind ^  for  the 
years  1857  and  1858. 

Paid  balance  as  reported  due  from  State,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1857,  and  vouchers  for  which  were  then 


filed  with  Auditor  General,  $  1,143  61 

Paid  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  for  land,. . .  5,545  78 

"    for  recording  deed  of  same,   1  00 

"    balance  for  cornice  in  school  wing,   562  20 

Paid  for  brick,   11,628  43 

mason  work,   13,285  85 

carpenter  and  joiner  work,   6,478  51 

'      labor,   2,446  91 

team  work,   3,289  88 

lumber,   4,559  16 

"     stone  sills,  belt,   1,595  01 

freight  on  stones,  iron,  nails,  sheet  lead, 

oil,  paints,  glass,  <fec.,   1,003  40 

"     field  stones,  '   180  17 

hardware,  sheet  lead,  tin  and  tinning, .  1,902  45 

"     iron  work  and  blacksmithing,   957  22 

"     oil,  paints  and  glass,   564  88 

painting  and  glazing,   356  28 

tackle  blocks,   30  07 

scaffold  poles,   82  75 

"     hydraulic  rams,  pipe,  dam,  &c.,   519  73 

"     sawing  fence-posts,  rails,  &c.,   129  64 

"     making  board  and  picket  fence,   114  56 
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Paid  for  three  gates,   11  25 

"     sash,   7  20 

"     incidental  expenses  of  Institution, . . .  7,953  36  ' 

"     horse,  buggy,  harness  and  cutter,   253  00 

"     waggon,   35  00 

three  cows,   80  00 

sows  and  pigs,   32  25 

"     plow,   12  50 

insurance  on  school  wing,   500  00 

•     physician,   115  00 

pianoforte,   350  00 

"      cover,  :   10  50 

"     tuning  piano  forte,   11  00 

map,    10  00 

"     furniture,  beds  and  bedding,   849  95 

"     slate  and  roofing,   1,673  98 

water  lime,   88  00 

Paid  salary  of  Principal,   2,000  00 

of  Matron,   600  00 

of  Teachers,   1,654  61 

Paid  traveling  expenses  of  B.  M.  Fay,   46  10 

"   salary  of  Acting  Commissioner,   1,400  00 

traveling  expenses  of  "    341  93 

B.  Pierson,  time  and  expenses  as  Trustee,  226  70 

"   J.  P.  LeRoy,     "          "             "  209  70 

"   clothing  &c.,  for  destitute  pupils,   292  21 

"   postage  and  for  envelopes,   7  30 

for  printing  blank  receipts,   7  50 

for  wheel-barrows,   14  00  , 


Total,  $75,174  53 

Amount  rec'd  from  Asylum  Fund,. .  $70,315  87 
from  General    "    . .     2,138  74 

Total,   $72,454  61 


Balance  due  from  State,   $2,719  92 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Duinb  and  the  Blind :  \ 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  record  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Institution  under  your  care,  is  respectfully  submitted : 

My  last  biennial  report  containefj  the  names  of  seventy- 
six  pupils — fifty-six  deaf  and  dumb,  and  twenty  blind. 
The  whole  number  in  attendance,  since  that  time,  is  one 
hundred  and  eleven — seventy-four  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
thirty-seven  blind.  Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  this  report.  Ninety  has  been  the  largest  num- 
ber in  attendance  at  any  one  time. 

The  whole  number  connected  with  the  Institution,  from 
its  commencement  in  1854:,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight — eighty-seven  deaf  and  dumb,  and  forty-one  blind. 

Our  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  who  en- 
tered the  Asylum  in  May,  1856.  It  so  happened  that  a 
larger  number  of  these  than  is  usual  were  about  the  right 
age — from  ten  to  fifteen — to  commence  their  education. 
Their  improvement  has  been  rapid,  and  exceedingly  grati- 
fying to  their  teachers  and  their  parents.  They  have 
written  letters  to  their  friends  at  home,  which,  though  by 
by  no  means  free  from  grammatical  errors,  have  elicited  in 
return,  from  family  relatives,  the  most  ardent  expressions 
of  surprise  and  gratitude.    None  but  the  families  from 
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which  these  children  come,  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
joyful  emotions  with  which  the  first  really  intelligent  com- 
munication is  received  from  a  beloved  mute  child.  Ex- 
ceedingly rare  are  the  instances  in  which  there  is  any  such 
communication  from  a  deaf  mute  son  or  daughter,  before 
these  come  to  the  Institution  to  be  educated.  Prior  to 
this,  all  interchange  of  ideas  is  through  the  language  of 
gestures,  which,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  are  of 
rather  doubtful  signification  in  the  home  circle. 

This  class  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  and  is  still- 
taught  by  Mr.  William  L.  M.  Breg,  of  whose  qualifications 
and  success  as  a  teacher,  what  was  said  in  a  former  report 
is  here  re-afiirmed.  Previous  to  his  connection  with  our 
Asylum,  he  had  been  under  instruction  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  had  acquired  a 
superior  education  for  one  who  has  been  deaf  from  birth. 

Our  second  class  is  composed  mostly  of  those  who  are 
too  far  advanced  in  age  to  make  speedy  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  written  language.  But  they  have  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  improving  the  means  af- 
forded them,  and  have  accomplished  as  much  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected. 

This  class  has  been  taught  by  Miss  Bella  H.  Ransom, 
who,  with  unwearied  industry,  patience  and  perseverance, 
is  doing  the  utmost  for  the  improvement  of  her  pupils. 
Previous  to  becoming  deaf,  she  had  enjoyed  the  highest 
advantages  of  education,  and  had  so  far  progressed  that 
her  deafness  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  any  impediment 
to  her  own  intellectual  improvement. 

The  third  class  is  composed  partly  of  those  who,  from 
deficiency  of  intellect,  have  in  previous  sessions  fallen  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  partly  of  those 
who  have  more  recently  come  to  the  institution. 

This  class  is  taught  by  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Green,  who  has 
quite  recently  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  Asylum,  and 
has  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  yet  to  ac- 
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quire,  as  all  teachers  have  acquired  it  by  practically 
engaging  in  teaching.  He  comes  to  us  recommended  by 
the  President  and  Professors  of  the  State  University,  and 
engages  in  the  work  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  his  permanent  occupation. 

Erroneous  views  are  entertained  by  many  persons  with 
reference  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Because  our  pupils  are  so  very  ignorant  when 
they  commence  to  learn  in  the  institution,  it  is  inferred 
that  very  little  education  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the, 
teacher ;  that  if  one  knows  the  manual  alphabet,  and  can 
make  signs  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
he  is  qualified  to  become  a  teacher.  But  a  deaf  mute  him- 
self may  know  all  this  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  a  single  written  word ;  and  is  he  qualified 
to  become  the  teacher  of  others  ?  The  manual  alphabet 
and  gestures  are  only  the  tools  employed,  and  worthless, 
at  that  except  when  used  by  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
educated  mind. 

But  these  false  views  arise  from  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  When  these  first  come  to  the  institution,  with 
few  exceptions,  their  minds  are  a  perfect  blank — the  intel- 
lect having  from  birth  been  nearly  dormant,  is  almost 
incapable  of  exercising  its  powers.  In  this  respect  it  is 
with  the  mind  as  with  the  body.  When  the  limbs  and 
muscles  have  remained  motionless,  in  the  same  posture, 
for  years,  they  become  useless  to  their  possessor.  Though 
in  other  respects  in  perfect  health,  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  locomotion. 

Now  it  requires  the  greatest  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  awaken  and  successfully  cultivate  these  dormant 
powers  of  the  intellect. 

The  anomalies  of  the  English  language — every  rule  hav- 
ing exceptions — the  grammatical  structure  of  sentences 
present  to  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  difficulties 
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which,  it  sometimes  seems  to  him,  nothing  short  of  a  mira- 
cle can  ever  surmount.  It  is  not,  however,  pertinent  to 
the  object  of  this  report,  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  these 
difficulties.  They  are  so  numerous  and  intricate  that,  fully 
to  discuss  them,  vrould  require  pages  enough  to  make  a 
volume;  and  none  but  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  deaf  mutes,  can,  by  any  means,  appreciate  these 
difficulties. 

The  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  know,  not  merely 
how  to  speak  and  write  according  to  grammatical  rules, 
but  must  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
sentences,  and  understand  the  philosophy  of  language. 
He  must  have  inventive  faculties,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
originate  illustrative  sentences.  This,  in  fact,  is  his  one 
great  business  in  the  school-room.  Not  having  books,  as 
do  teachers  of  other  schools,  with  questions  and  answers 
made  ready  for  use — the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  duhib, 
more  than  any  and  all  other  teachers,  must  rely  on  his  own 
resources.  He  must  have  a  fertile  imagination,  that  his 
illustrations  may  be  to  the  point.  For  instance:  a  large 
portion  of  Scripture  truth  is  conveyed  to  us  in  figurative 
language;  and  such  language  is  found  everywhere,  even  in 
the  ordinary  convergation  of  daily  life.  But  there  are  no 
figurative  signs  corresponding  to  this  in  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And  none  but  a  master  of 
the  profession  will  ever  make  such  language  intelligible  to 
his  pupils. 

He  must  be  able  to  simplify  subjects  the  most  intricate, 
and  make  abstract  words  and  phrases  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  unfortunate  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  numerous  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  acquiring  writ- 
ten language,  certainly  demand  that  they  be  placed  under 
competent  instructors.  It  is  only  such  teachers  that  will 
secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  pupils,  and  have 
that  ascendency  ovrr  their  minds  by  which  order  will  be 


maintained  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  daily  routine  of 
supervision  out  of  school  hours. 

Those  who  have  had  long  experience  it  this  work,  men, 
too,  of  the  highest  qualifications  in  every  respect,  when 
they  had  accomplished  all  they  could  for  their  pupils 
through  the  entire  course  of  their  education,  have  deeply 
lamented  that  after  all  is  done,  only  a  few  have  acquired  a 
correct  use  of  language.  Shall  we  then  oummit  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  uneducated  men? 

A  few  of  the  best  educated  deaf  mutes  are  capable  of 
teaching  others  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction,  but  are 
not,  with  few  exceptions,  competent  to  instruct  a  class 
through  the  full  course.  From  eight  to  ten  of  the  teach- 
ers now  employed  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  are  men  of  liberal  education,  who  h^ive  grad- 
uated in  the  highest  institutions  of  learijiijg.  Aboisi  ^^^^^ 
same  number  of  such  teachers  nre  employed  in  the  ^^ew 
York  Institution,  and  a  like  proportion  in  the  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  other  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These 
are  men  who  are  competent  to  occupy  a  high  rank  in  any 
of  the  learned  professions.  Some  of  those  who  have  for- 
merly been  teachers  in  these  Institutions,  are  now  Presi- 
dents and  Professors  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Semina- 
ries. These  men  are  alluded  to  in  this  connection  merely 
to  show  that  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  estimated, 
by  those  best  capable  of  judging,  the  mere  a  b  c  sort  of 
work,  which  some  erroneously  suppose  it  to  be. 

The  Blind  department  of  the  Institution,  since  may  last 
report,  has  been  conducted  with  highly  gratifying  success. 
The  course  of  study  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  former 
years.  The  blind  pupils  have  been  taught  orthography 
and  the  definition  of  words,  history,  geography,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  writing,  and  reading  by  their 
fingers  such  books  as  are  prepared  in  raised  print  for  their 
especial  use. 

There  is  no  branch  of  learning  which  may  not  be  taught 
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to  a  blind  person,  and  no  limit  to  the  extent  they  may 
reach  in  any  department  of  science  or  mathematics,  ex- 
cept that  which  pertains  to  all  finite  minds.  But  that 
which  most  interests  visitors  to  the  Blind  department  of 
our  school,  is  the  surprising  facility  with  which  'they  read 
the  Bible,  and  other  books  in  raised  letters,  by  the  sense 
of  touch. 

The  parents  of  some  of  our  blind  pupils  have  informed 
me  that,  during  the  vacation,  their  houses  were  thronged 
for  days  and  weeks  with  people  who  came  from  far  and 
near  to  hear  these  blind  children  read. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  added  to  our  Library  ot 
'embossed  books,  the  "Encyclopedia  for  the  Blind,"  in  eight 
Volumes.  We  have  also  purchased  a  Map  of  the  United 
'States,  prepared  in  relief  for  the  blind. 

All  school  apparatus  for  the  blind,  including  books,  maps 
and  slates,  are  so  prepared  that  the  fingers  perform  the 
office  of  the  eyes. 

Those  of  the  pupils  who  have  attended  to  writing,  have 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  able  to  carry  on 
their  own  epistolary  correspondence  without  the  aid  of  an 
amanuensis. 

Various  kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  devised,  to  be 
used  by  the  blind  in  writing,  but  we  have  not,  as  yet,  in- 
troduced any  of  these  into  our  Institution,  the  pupils  hav- 
ing succeeded  so  well  without  such  .aids  as  to  supercede 
their  necessity.  They  lay  their  paper  on  a  card  of  paste- 
board prepared  with  grooves,  to  enable  them  to  write  in 
straight  lines,  using  a  lead  pencil  instead  of  pen  and  ink ; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  their  writing  materials  difier  in 
no  respect  from  those  in  ordinary  use  by  seeing  persons. 

Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  has  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  daily  instruction.  Some  one  of  the  pupils 
is  taking  lessons  or  practicing  on  the  piano  every  hour  in 
the  day ;  all  are  assembled  five  times  in  the  week  for  in- 
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struction  and  practice  in  secular  music — consisting  of  glees 
and  choruses — and  twice  a  week  for  sacred  music. 

A  brass  band  was  formed,  near  the  close  of  last  term, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lawrence  D.  Taylor,  the 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Institution,  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  of  all  the  success  which  has  been  attained  in  the 
musical  department  of  the  Institution.  The  Institution  is 
very  much  in  need  of  another  piano. 

The  number  of  blind  pupils  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  last  spring  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  an- 
other teacher  in  the  intellectual  department,  and  Miss 
Harriet  L.  Seymour  was  appointed,  who  has  proved  to  be 
in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  station  she  occupies,  and 
we  deem  it  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  institution  that 
we  were  enabled  to  secure  her  services.  To  her  patient 
and  persevering  efforts  is  to  be  ascribed  the  remarkable 
proficiency  our  blind  pupils  have  made  in  learning  to 
write. 

As  we  have  no  rooms  or  shops  that  can  be  occupied  for 
any  handicraft  or  trade,  the  older  male  deaf  mutes  are  em- 
ployed as  much  as  possible,  when  not  in  school,  in  doing 
chores  about  the  establishment,  and  Hg^pd^ worked  in  the 
field  during  the  season  for  planting  and  hoeing. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  washing  dishes,  making  beds, 
sweeping,  ironing  and  sewing. 

It  is  deemed  highly  important  that  our  pupils  form  hab- 
its of  industry  and  self-reliance,  so  that  when  their  term 
of  instruction  in  the  Asylum  is  ended,  they  may  not  de- 
pend on  the  charity  of  others  for  maintenance.  Of  those 
who  have  been  educated  at  older  institutions  in  other 
States,  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  proportion,  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts  at  some  honest  and  honorable  occupa- 
tion, have  been  able  to  obtain  a  competent  support,  and  a 
few  have  become  wealthy.  But  those  who  have  had  the 
charge  of  their  education,  have  deeply  lamented  to  hear 
that  certain  individuals  of  them  were  strolling  about  the 
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coimtry,  peddiiug  deaf  and  dumb  alphabets,  exhibiting 
deaf  mute  pantomime,  sometimes  even  permitted  to  pre- 
sent from  church  pulpits  on  the  Sabbath,  specimens  of 
preaching  in  the  language  of  signs,  and  in  various  v^ays 
securing  a  maintenance  by  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  community.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  two  who  had 
been  pupils  in  this  institution,  have  adopted  a  method  of 
begging  for  a  living.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  each  of  them  has  been  to  find  some  kind  friend  to  write 
and  another  to  print  a  little  book,  which  it  would  take 
about  eight  minutes  to  read  through,  purporting  to  be  a 
kind  of  autobiography.  With  an  abundant  supply  of 
these  little  books,  they  ride  back  and  forth  in  the  cars, 
traverse  the  streets  of  populous  cities,  are  found  at  Agri- 
cultural fairs,  and  other  places  where  are  throngs  of  people, 
selling  their  little  books  at  one  shilling  each.  The  book 
announces  to  those  to  whom  it  is  offered  for  sale,  that  be- 
sides the  misfortune  of  being  a  deaf  mute,  the  author  is 
also  in  exceedingly  ill  health,  or  has  lost  the  use  of  an  eye, 
&c.,  as  an  additional  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  plea  of  ill  health  in  relation  to  one  of  the 
individuals  is  true ;  but  is  there  not  a  better  way  of  be- 
stowing charity  on  one  who  is  both  poor  and  sick  ?  Yery 
few  to  whom  the  book  is  offered  hesitate  about  the  shilling, 
and  often  a  larger  coin  is  given  without  waiting  to  receive 
the  balance  of  change,  so  that  one  of  these  individuals,  I 
am  informed,  has  already  realized  in  this  way  the  snug 
little  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Now  is  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  encourage  such  a  pro- 
cedure, by  contributing  to  it?  If  one  deaf  mute  may 
amass  a  fortune  in  this  way,  why  not  all  ?  only  that  too 
much  competition  w^ould  spoil  the  trade,  for,  of  these  un- 
fortunate persons,  all  have  about  an  equal  claim  to  sympa- 
thy. Would  it  not  be  better  for  all  to  understand,  that 
having  received  their  education  through  the  bounty  of  the  j 
State,  they  are  afterwards  to  maintain  themselves  by  hon- 
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est  industry.  One  of  the  individuals  refered  to,  left  the 
Asylum,  where  she  was  supported  by  the  State,  when 
about  half  through  her  course  of  instruction,  to  engage  in 
this  money-making  business. 

There  is  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  these  little  books.  They 
purport  to  have  been  written  by  those  who  carry  and  offer 
them  for  sale.  But  neither  of  these  persons  wrote  a  single 
sentence  of  their  respective  books,  not  being  sufficiently 
educated  to  write  such  sentences. 

Another  fact  the  community  should  be  aware  of,  viz  : 
that  the  shillings  so  bountifully  contributed,  are  not  all 
appropriated  to  the  personal  benefit  of  the  deaf  mute  girls, 
but  a  large  share  to  the  support  of  a  certain  near  family 
relative  who  is  generally  found  along  in  company,  and  by 
whom  the  whole  scheme  was  originated  and  is  carried  to 
such  successful  results. 

It  is  hoped  that  Superintendents  of  railroads  will  not 
continue  to  grant  free  passes  to  this  kind  of  travelers,  and 
that  the  community  will  not,  by  their  benevolent  but  inju- 
dicious contributions,  encourage  so  evil  an  example. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  our  blind  pupils  have,  as  yet, 
to  much  extent,  undertaken  similar  means  of  raising  funds, 
but  those  educated  in  other  institutions  have  done  so,  and 
proceeding  on  the  maxim  that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  we  wish  to  quote  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  In  reference  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  he  says: 

It  has  always  been  part  of  our  system  to  give  to  music 
a  prominent  place  in  our  course  of  instruction. 

"  The  same  policy  has  been  observed  in  most  of  the  kin- 
dred schools  in  the  United  States,  so  that  there  are  now  a 
considerable  number  of  blind  persons  who  have  taught 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Some  of  them,  having  nat- 
ural gifts,  have  by  great  diligence  attained  considerable 
skill,  and  lead  useful  lives  as  organists,  tuners  of  pianos,  or 
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teachers  of  music.  In  this  way  the  debt  to  the  public  is 
partially  repaid. 

"  Like  most  good  things,  however,  this  general  education 
of  the  blind,  and  especially  their  instruction  in  music,  is 
liable  to  abuse,  and  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  an  evil 
which  Avill  continue  some  time,  and  then  probably  correct 
itself.  The  .generous  gift  of  music  made  by  the  public  to 
the  blind,  is  sometimes  met  with  an  ungrateful  return;  as 
when  the  public  is  pestered  by  strolling  bands  of  blind 
masicians,  who  have  no  especial  talent  but  that  of  assu- 
rance, and  who  take  advantage  of  the  ready  sympathy 
which  their  infirmity  excites,  and  get  money  for  music 
which  is  so  poor  that  it  would  hardly  be  listened  to,  cer- 
tainly not  paid  for,  if  perpetrated  by  ordinary  persons. 

"  There  may  be  some  strollers  Avho  really  merit  attention 
and  encouragement  as  public  performers,  but  they  must  be 
very  rare  exceptions.  Some,  too^  may  be  driven  into  this 
pursuit  by  what  seems  stern  necessity,  and  they  are  to  be 
pitied.  But,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  persons  disin- 
clined to  regular  and  industrious  occupation — persons  of 
idle  habits,  who  love  to  rove  about  and  frequent  taverns — 
who  delight  to  excite  attention  in  villages,  and  be  the  ob- 
ject of  public  interest.  The  life  they  lead  is  necessarily 
demoralizing  to  themselves,  and  worse  than  useless  to 
others.  Blind  persons,  especially  young  women,  who  re- 
spect themselves  and  regard  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long, will  , shrink  from  a  course  which  is  hardly  better  than 
licensed  beggary. 

"  Such  strolling  bands  should  seldom  be  encouraged  by 
the  public.  The  money  which  is  given  from  a  feeling  of 
sympathy,  can  seldom  be  of  real  use,  for  the  strollers  can- 
not long  earn  a  living  by  such  a  course.  They  must  go 
from  place  to  place,  and  depend  on  the  interest  excited  by 
the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  ;  and,  when  this  is  over,  they 
are  left  worse  off  than  they  were  before,  because  unfitted 
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by  the  demoralizing  nature  of  their  occupation  for  quiet 
and  steady  industry." 

In  order  to  convey  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  through  you  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  Members  of  the  Legislature,  some  idea  of  the  exceed- 
ingly crowded  condition  of  the  apartments  we  are  now  oc- 
cupying, permit  me  to  repeat  a  few  words  of  a  communi- 
cation I  have  before  made  to  you  on  this  subject. 

More  than  one  year  ago  "the  large  room  designed  for 
our  Chapel  services,  was  converted  into  a  dormitory  and 
filled  with  beds.  Consequently,  at  great  inconvenience, 
we  are  obliged  to  crowd  the  pupils  into  one  of  the  school- 
rooms, eighteen  feet  square,  for  morning  and  evening  wor- 
ship, and  for  Sabbath  exercises.  The  sleeping  apartments 
are  far  too  full  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  occupants. 
In  the  dining-room,  every  foot  of  space  is  occupied.  All 
the  rooms  used  for  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  <fec.,  are  so 
crowded  as  exceedingly  to  embarrass  domestic  opera- 
tions.'' 

Owing  to  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  we  have 
been  remarkably  exempt,  thus  far,  from  sickness  in  the  Id- 
stitution;  but  should  we  be  visited  with  contagious  dis- 
ease, in  our  present  crowded  condition,  it  would  be  a  fear- 
ful exposure  of  health  and  life  to  all  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment. 

We  have,  as  yet,  received  ail  who  have  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Asylum,  because  no  authority  has  been  giv- 
en by  your  Board  to  exclude  any.  But  we  cannot  possibly 
admit  any  more  pupils  till  we  have  more  room,  and  I  hope 
that  at  your  next  meeting  you  will  pass  a  resolution  bv 
which  I  shall  be  authorized  to  reject  all  future  applications 
till  we  get  possession  of  some  part  of  the  new  building. 

As  the  walls  of  our  entire  Asylum  Buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  one  designed  for  culinary  purposes, 
dining-room  and  chapel,  are  now  laid,  and  it  is  expected 
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the  roofs  will  be  covered  in  a  few  weeks,  will  it  not  be 
possible,  with  appropriations  by  the  Legislature  for  that 
purpose,  to.finish  some  part  of  it  ready  to  be  occupied  at 
the  commencement  of  our  next  session  in  October,  1859? 

This  is  exceedingly  desirable,  not  only  thkt  many  deaf 
mute  and  blind  children  who  will  wish  to  enter  the  Asylum 
at  that  time,  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but  also  because 
we  have  no  accommodations  and  can  have  none  in  our  pres- 
ent situation,  for  teaching  trades  to  our  pupils. 

Nearly  five  years,  the  whole  time  since  our  school  was 
opened,  have  already  passed  away,  and  have  been  to  our 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  boys,  entirely  lost,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  any  trade  or  handi- 
craft, by  which  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood  af- 
ter they  shall  have  passed  from  the  care  of  the  State. 

No  appeal  to  a  Michigan  Legislature  on  behalf  of  tlies^e 
unfortunate  children  has  ever  ever  yet  been  made  in  vain. 
They  have  responded  nobly  to  the  calls  for  aid  ;  have  lib- 
erally appropriated  funds  for  sustaining  the  school  since  it 
went  into  operation,  and  for  completing  one  wing,  and 
erecting  the  walls  of  nearly  all  .the  other  buildings  which 
will  bo  required  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  blind,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  doubted,  that  what  previous  Legisla- 
tures have  so  generously  begun  and  successfully  prose- 
cuted thus  far,  the  Legislative  Assembly  soon  to  convene 
will  appropriate  means  to  bring  to  a  teTmination. 

The  institution  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Building  Com- 
missioner, and  to  the  foreman  of  mason  and  joiner  work 
respectively,  for  the  architectural  taste  and  skill  displayed, 
as  well  as  for  the  persevering  and  successful  eifforts  made 
in  bringing  the  buildings  to  their  present  state  of  progress. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Trustees,  for  their 
friendly  and  zealous  co-operation  in  promoting  the  enter- 
prise in  which  we  are  engaged. 

To  the  Great  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
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we  ascribe  all  the  prosperity  of  the  past,  and  to  Him  com- 
mend the  institution,  and  all  connected  with  it,  for  the 


future. 

B.  M.  FAY. 

Flint,  Nov.  10th,  1858. 


List  of  Pupils  in  attendance  since  the  publication  of  last 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Names.  County. 

Mary  Alderman,  Oakland. 

Joseph  A.  Armstrong,  Yan  Buren. 

Laughlin  M.  Armstrong,  Van  Buren. 

Mary  Armstrong,  Jackson. 

Sarah  Armstrong  ~.  .  .Jackson. 

Joseph  Bair,  St.  Joseph. 

Sarah  J.  Berthelott,  Monroe. 

Samuel  Bigelow,  Newaygo. 

William  Bigelow,  Clinton. 

Malcom  Blue,  Wayne. 

Robert  Bingham,  Jackson. 

Andrew  Bowman,  Oceana. 

Ezra  Bo  wen,  Washtenaw. 

James  Bradley,  Greuesee. 

Emma  A.  Brumfield,  Wayne. 

Samuel  J.  Chubb,  Ottawa. 

Sarah  Chubb,  Ottawa. 

Henrietta  Chubb,  Ottawa. 

Marion  L.  Collins,  Kalamazoo. 

Sarah  H.  DeMott,  Lenawee. 

Racheal  DeAmond,  Kalamazoo. 

Sherman  Dickinson,  Newaygo. 

William  Doty,  Saginaw. 

Pluma  J.  Doty,  Lenawee. 

Timothy  Drummond,  Wayne. 
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Names.  County. 

William  Y .  Ellison,  Ionia. 

Mary  E.  Elliott,  Ingham. 

Elspeth  Fairbairn,  Wayne. 

Corydon  Fales,  Saginaw. 

Amanda  Fleshman,  Macomb. 

Daniel  C.  Fisk,  Monroe. 

William  C.  Gardner,  Washtenaw. 

Adelia  M.  George,  Jackson. 

Caroline  F.  Grob,  Monroe. 

Lenawee  Harwood,  Lenawee. 

James  H.  Hewitt,  Eaton. 

Thomas  Higgins,  Genesee. 

Mary  E.  Hildreth,  Eaton. 

George  W.  Holland,  Hillsdale. 

Samuel  Hurd,  Cass. 

Maria  M.  Jones,  Washtenaw. 

Marvin  Kellogg,  Jackson. 

Harriet  Kellogg,  Jackson. 

Marcus  Kerr,  Jackson. 

Wallace  H.  Krause,  Kalamazoo. 

Cordelia  Lepper,  Lenawee.  % 

John  LaMonde,  Wayne. 

John  N.  Lowry,  Macomb. 

Mary  McNames,  Lenawee. 

Samuel  McCartney,  Midland. 

Elizabeth  Merrill,  Lenawee. 

Susan  Nawlen,  Wayne. 

Jane  Norton,  Livingston. 

Oscar  F.  Phillips,  Oakland. 

Maximo  Pomaville,  Macomb. 

Sarepta  Prouty,  Lenawee. 

Sylvin  Prouty,  Lenawee. 

Adaline  Richmond,  Lapeer. 

William  H.  Rosenkrans,  Washtenaw. 

George  L.  Rose,  Livingston. 
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Names.  County. 

Clarissa  J.  Savage,  Barry. 

^avina  Sherman,  Tuscola. 

Orson  L.  Shirkey,  St.  Clair. 

George  A.  Silver,  Shiawassee. 

Horace  A.  Snook,  Barry. 

Emma  Sutlief,  Wayne. 

Adelia  E,.  Thomas,  Kent. 

James  W.  Thorn,  Washtenaw. 

John  Tracy,  Mackinac. 

Lewis  H.  Yan  Yalen,  Wayne. 

Lucy  Ann  Yought,  St.  Joseph. 

John  C.White,  Allegan. 

Almira  C.  Wood,  Lenawee. 

Eli  Woodman,  Ottawa. 

BLIND. 

James  G.  Benedict,  Wayne. 

Charles  Blount,  , . . .  Oakland. 

Beatta  A.  Briggs,  Wayne. 

Abner  W.  Brown,  Calhoun. 

Hugh  Brown,  .St.  Clair. 

George  Bullock,  Oakland. 

Charles  A.  Bonney,  Wayne. 

John  Casteline,  Hillsdale. 

Almeda  Cook,  Calhoun. 

John  A.  Crawford,  Wayne. 

Huldah  J.  Fenn,  Washtenaw. 

Joseph  Godhard,   .Wayne. 

Anthony  Godhard,  Wayne. 

Cecelia  C.  Goref,  Wayne. 

Mary  Ann  Griffin,  Wayne. 

Mary  Hoff,  Livingston. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  Cass. 

James  Kershaw,  Barry. 

Frank  Kilbourn,  Calhoun. 

Henry  La  Grave,  Yan  Bur  en. 
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Names.  County. 

Helen  I.  Mann,   Ionia. 

Matilda  Nichols,   .Barry. 

Chester  B.  Phillips,  Lenawee. 

Mary  Jane  Pinney,  Monroe. 

James  Priest,  Wayne. 

George  W.  Reed,  Washtenaw. 

Mary  A.  Reed,  Washtenaw. 

Charles  E.  Reed,  Washtenaw. 

Henry  A.  Reed,  Washtenaw. 

Abagail  Richardson,  Genesee. 

Eli  Robinson,  Cass. 

Sarah  J.  Southard,  Shiawassee. 

Amelia  A.  Stearns,  Genesee. 

Margaret  Sullivan,   Wayne. 

Clark  W.  Torrey,   Genesee. 

John  Westley,  Barry, 

Huldah  Wimar,  Lenawee. 

SUMMAEY. 

Males.  Females.  TotaK 

Deaf  and  dumb,   40  34  74 

Blind,   21  15  37 

Whole  number,  Ill 

From  Allegan  county,   1 

Barry   5 

Calhoun  "    3 

Cass   :   3 

Clinton  "    I 

Eaton  "   2 

Genesee  "    5 

Hillsdale  "   2 

Ingham    1 

Ionia  "    2 

Jackson  "   7 

Kalamazoo  "   ,   3 
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From  Kent      Connty,    1 

Lapeer  "    1 

Lenawee  "   11 

Livingston  "  <   3 

Mackinac  "    1 

Macomb  "    3 

Midland    1 

Monroe  "   >  4 

Newaygo   2 

Oakland  "    4 

Oceana  "    1 

Ottawa  "    4 

Saginaw  "    2 

Shiawassee  "    2 

St.  Clair   2 

St.  Joseph  "    2 

Tuscola  "    1 

VanBuren  "    3 

^  Washtenaw  "   10 

Wayne  18 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of 
the  following  newspapers,  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Asylum  gratuitously  : 

Wolverine  Citizen,  published  at  Flint. 

Detroit  Tribune,         "  Detroit. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Superintendents  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Kail- 
roads,  for  having  granted  free  tickets  to  our  pupils  when 
going  to  or  returning  from  the  Asylum,  and  for  the  prompt 
and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  the  favor  has  been  be- 
stowed. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Asylum  is  free  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  in  Michigan,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty 
years,  who  possess  a  good  natural  intellect,  a  good  moral 
character,  and  have  no  contagious  disease.  All  such  are 
entitled  to  an  education,  without  charge  for  board  or  tui- 
tion. 

Parent  or  guardians  provide  clothing  for  pupils,  and  pay 
their  traveling  expenses. 

The  regular  time  for  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  va- 
cation, which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  J uly  to  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  at 
other  times,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Persons  wishing  to  place  pupils  in  the  Asylum,  should 
address  the  Principal,  stating  the  name,  age,  and  residence 
of  such  pupil.    No  certificate  of  any  kind  is  required. 

Pupils'  clothing  must  he  marked  with  durable  ink. 

Those  persons  bringing  pupils  to,  or  taking  them  away, 
cannot  be  furnished  board,  lodging,  or  horse-keeping  at  the 
Asylum. 


LAYING  THE  COENER  STONE 


Of  the  Main  Edifice  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
^  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  on  Wednesday,  July  15, 1857. 


The  Exercises  of  the  ceremonial  of  laying  the  Corner 
Stone  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  the  Blind,  commenced,  as  announced  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  15th 
instant.  The  weather  was  very  propitious,  and  a  large 
crowd  of  citizens  assembled  to  mtness  the  ceremonies. 
About  one  o'clock,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Benjamin  Pierson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  occasion ;  and 
the  Order  of  Ceremonies  read  by  John  P.  LeEoy,  Esq., 
Secretary.  After  music  by  the  Flint  and  Goodrich  Brass 
Bands,  the  Exercises  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  Rev. 
George  Taylor,  when  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  let- 
ters from  invited  friends,  who  were  unable  to  attend,  as 
follows  : 

LETTERS  OF  APOLOGY. 

Kalamazoo,  July  4,  1857. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Walker: 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  communication  of  27th  June,  was  duly 
received.  In  reply,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  would  afford 
me  a  great  pleasure  to  be  at  your  place  on  the  15th  inst., 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  but  my  en- 
gagements are  such  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  the 
invitation ;  but  hope  you  will  have  a  fine  day,  and  a  pleas' 
ant  and  interesting  gathering,  and  ceremonies. 
With  much  esteem, 

Yours,  &c., 

L.  H.  TRASK. 
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Detroit,  July  14,  185T. 

J.  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  Flint,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  set  out  from  home  yesterday,  in  answer  to 
your  kind  invitation,  to  be  present  at  Flint,  to-morrow,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Asy- 
lum. But  having  reached  this  place,  I  regret  to  have  oc- 
casion to  say,  the  state  of  my  health  will  not  allow  me  to 
go  further.  Please  accept  my  apology,  and  communicate 
to  the  Officers  of  the  Asylum,  and  other  friends,  my  regrets. 

Truly  yours, 

IRA  MAYHEW. 

Kalamazoo,  July  10,  1857. 

James  B.  Walker,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  polite  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  your 
Asylum,  and  have  delayed  answering  you  sooner,  in  hopes 
to  make  my  arrangements  to  attend,  but  find  that  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so. 

Yours  truly, 

ISRAEL  KELLOGG. 
Detroit,  July  13,  1857. 

J.  B,  Walker,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  postponed  a  reply  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  the  Blind,  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  Corner 
Stone  of  the  main  edifice  of  the  Institution  designed  for 
their  reception,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  being  able 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  occasion ;  but  find,  at  this  late  hour, 
that  I  shall  be  compelled,  by  business  engagements,  to 
deny  myself  that  pleasure. 

Be  pleased  to  express  my  regrets  to  your  colleagues,  and 
assure  them  how  much  I  should  be  gratified  by  taking  part 
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in  those  proceedings  designed  to  carry  out  in  the  forests 
of  the  new  world,  the  plan  of  instruction  devised  for  the 
deaf  mute  by  De  L'Epie  and  Sicard,  of  the  old. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

^  Z.  PITCHER. 

Goodrich,  July  13, 1857. 
James  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  Flint  City: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  received  your  kind  invitation  requesting 
my  presence  at  Flint,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th,  to  witness 
the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  main  wing  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  return  you  my 
thanks  for  your  kindness  and  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Institution  thus  manifested.  It  is  an  improvement  that 
Genesee  County  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  I  shall  make 
every  effort  to  be  present,  but  as  I  just  returned  on  Satur- 
day night  from  an  absence  of  a  month,  on  a  visit  to  Min- 
nesota, it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  be  present. 
I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  have  a  good  turn  out  and 
an  interesting  time  on  that  day,  and  should  business  pre- 
vent my  being  present,  you  may  count  my  sympathies  and 
interest  as  being  with  you. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  GOODRICH. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  [ 
New  YorK  July  11,  1857.  ) 

Gentlemen  : — I  regret  that  my  duties  and  engagements 
here  will  made  it  impracticable  for  me  to  profit  by  your 
kind  invitation,  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  your  new  edifice,  on  the  15th  inst.  Be  assured 
that  you  have  my  cordial  sympathy  in  your  feelings  at  the 
evidences  of  the  progress  and  pledge  of  the  future  pros- 
perity of  your  Institution,  and  my  warm  wishes  that  no 
clouds  may  arise  to  darken  the  future  so  auspiciously  open- 
ing before  you. 
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RememberiDg  the  small  beginnings  and  slow  progress  of 
the  cause,  thirty-five  years  ago,  when,  after  five  or  six 
y^ars  of  zealous  labor,  by  the  worthy  men  who  were  my 
seniors  in  the  profession,  there  were  in  our  whole  country 
but  three  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  containing,  alto- 
gether, but  little  more  than  half  as  many  pupils  as  are  now 
collected  in  a  single  Institution  alone  ;  it  is  with  feelings 
of  devout  thankfulness,  that  I  now  watch  the  rapid  advan- 
ces of  the  present  day.  At  least  twenty  Institutions,  sup- 
ported by  the  annual  grants  of  twenty-eight  States,  now 
assure  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try, the  inestimable  advantages  of  education — restoring  to 
them  the  common  rights  of  humanity — opening  to  them 
the  fairy  vista  of  domestic  happiness,  and  above  all,  reveal- 
ing the  precious  promises  of  the  gospel — to  the  uneduca- 
ted deaf  and  dumb,  of  all  men,  a  book  hermetically  sealed. 

And  not  only  has  the  number  of  Institutions  and  of  pu- 
pils been  increased  nearly  ten  fold  in  the  thirty-five  years 
covered  by  my  own  experience,  but  through  the  extension 
of  the  term  of  instruction,  at  first  restricted  for  two  or 
three  years,  now  extended  to  five  or  seven,  and  in  some 
cases  even  to  ten — by  the  use  also  of  improved  text  books 
and  apparatus,  and  by  the  improvement  of  our  methods 
resulting  from  experience  and  interchange  of  views  among 
teachers,  we  can  now  promise  to  our  pupils  more  substan- 
tial average  results,  securing  more  fully  their  future  means 
of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Yet  while  there  is  so  much  ground  of  gratulation  as  to 
the  past  and  present,  and  hope  as  to  the  future,  there  still 
remains  much  to  be  done.  We  must  not  dismiss  the  anxi- 
ety that  prompts  to  effort,  nor  rest  content  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  art.  I  trust  that  the  teachers  of  the  Mich- 
igan Institution  will  not  only  strive  after  that  individual 
progress  which  every  earnest  teacher  realizes,  but  will  in 
their  turn,  receiving  their  first  light  in  the  east,  transmit 
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it  with  added  clearness  and  lustre  farther  wo3t,  and  even 
return  some  new  rays  to  the  original  sources. 

Now,  though  I  have  no  direct  connection  ^.vith  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest 
and  gratification  to  me,  that  their  claims  to  the  means  of 
education*  brought  forward  several  years  later  than  those 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  so  favorably  acknowl- 
edger^. Though  the  fearful  mental,  moral  and  religious 
destitution  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  should  al- 
ways give  their  precedence  over  those  of  the  blind,  who 
without  special  education  can  share  in  all  the  intellectual 
and  religious  privileges  of  their  fellow-men,  reading  ex- 
cepted— vet  the  comparative  physical  helplessness  of  the 
latter  gives  them  just  claims  to  compassion  :  and  I  rejoice 

':uit  the  means  are  not  likely  to  be  wanting  for  -^he  educa- 

•on  of  both. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  in 
Hie  Union.  Its  advantageous  situation,  fertile  soil,  and 
'>\st  mineral  wealth,  assures  it,  in  the  not  very  distant  fu- 
ture, a  population  of  two  or  three  millions  ;  aod  it  will 
*:hen  require  a  school  for  the  education  of  its  deaf  mutes 
and  the  blind,  that  should  be  for  size,  and  I  trust  will  be  in 
all  other  respects,  one  of  the  first  class.  How  important 
then  to  lay  well  the  foundations.  The  experience  of  the 
Xew  York  Institution  has  deeply  impressed  upon  me  the 
maxim  that  a  small  outlay,  judiciously  applied  in  the  begin- 
ning, will  save  a  much  larger  one  in  the  end,  besides  secu- 
riug  higher  results  in  the  interval. 

And  I  may  have  some  title  to  offer  advice  as  a  New  Eng- 
lander  by  birth,  and  a  New  Yorker  by  adoption  ;  for  one- 
half  the  people  of  Michigan  are  New  Yorkers,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  New  Yorkers,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  New 
England  descent,  either  directly  or  through  New  York. 
Your  Principal  and  one  of  his  assistants  were  trained  in 
the  New  York  Institution,  and  the  other  deaf  mute  assis- 
tant is  from  New  England.    We,  of  New  York  feel,  there- 
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fore,  in  your  labors  and  success,  not  only  the  interest  of  a 
common  cause,  but  that  of  a  common  ancestry,  and  of  per- 
sonal friendship.  I  trust,  then,  you  will  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  and  will  confi- 
dently rely  on  whatever  aid  or  counsel  our  greater  experi- 
ence and  resources  may  enable  us  to  render. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  very  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

H.  P.  PEET. 

To  Messrs.  Walker,  Pierson,  LeRoy  and  Fay. 

New  York,  July  14, 1857. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :— I  regret  that  by  some  oversight  I  did 
not  receive  the  very  kind  invitation  of  the  Committee  of 
your  Institution,  to  the  laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the 
new  building,  in  season  to  send  you  a  reply  to  reach  you 
before  the  event,  which  is  to  be  an  era  in  the  history  of 
your  benevolent  undertaking.  With  many  thanks  for  the 
invitation,  with  sincere  regrets  at  my  inability  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  with  hearty  wishes  for  brilliant  success  to  crown 
all  your  labors, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

THOMAS  GALLAUDET. 

After  the  reading  of  the  letters  of  apology  had  been  con- 
cluded, there  was  some  further  music  by  the  Bands.  Rev. 
B.  M.  Fay,  Principal  of  the  Institution,  then  gave  the  fol- 
lowing 

HISTORY  OF  THE^ASYLUM. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  has  been  thought  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  that 
some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  history  of  our  Insti- 
tution. But  such  history  must  necessarily  be  brief,  as  the 
Asylum  is  onl}'  about  three  years  of  age,  though  if  we 
reckon  from  the  time  of  its  conception,  it  is  three  times 
three. 
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The  whole  western  country,  in  fact,  has  no  history  ;  the 
men  are  now  living  who  saw  it  when  it  was  an  unbroken 
forest ;  not  so  many  persons  as  are  present  on  this  occasion 
existed  in  all  this  vicinity  one  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
But  though  quite  limited  in  reminiscences  of  the  past,  we 
have  a  glorious  future. 

In  public  gatherings  for  such  an  occasion  as  this,  in  the 
old  world,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  new,  an  audi- 
ence may  be  entertained  with  an  unbroken  line  of  history, 
extending  into  many  centuries  of  the  past,  may  be  pointed 
to  structures  and  monuments,  to  the  works  of  civilization 
and  art,  that  have  stood  unchanged  during  all  those  centu- 
ries. With  them,  the  chief  topics  of  interest  are  in  the 
past — ours,  I  repeat,  are  in  the  future. 

But  even  in  the  old  world,  the  history  of  the  art  of  in- 
structing the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  extends  not  far 
into  the  past. 

In  former  times,  the  deaf  and  dumb  wert^  regarded  by 
philosophers  and  by  public  sentiment,  as  idiots  and  brutes, 
entirely  incapable  of  mental  or  moral  improvement.  They 
were  cut  off  from  all  social  and  political  privileges,  from 
the  ties  of  family  affection  and  from  the  consolation  of  re- 
ligion, so  freely  offered  to  every  condition  of  wretchedness. 

And  so  with  the  blind,  long  ages  past,  in  which  tbey  re- 
ceived no  other  sympathy  than  the  mere  pittance  conferred 
upon  the  common  beggar  by  the  way-side.  They  dragged 
out  their  wearj^  lives  in  sullen  despondency,  regarded  by 
themselves  and  others  as  monuments  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. 

It  is  less  than  a  century  ago  that  the  first  permanently 
successful  efforts  were  made  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Abbe  De  L'Epee,  in  France,  a  man  of  rare  piety  and 
mental  acquirements,  devoted  his  life  and  hi^  fortune  to 
this  philanthropy. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Abbe  Sicard  who  founded  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  which  has  ever  been  and  is  still 
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the  best  conducted  and  most  useful  Institution  of  Europe, 
and  from  which  those  of  our  own  country  derived,  in  the 
beginning,  their  principles  of  organization  and  instruction. 

The  first  Institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  was  estab- 
lished at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  181T.  Eev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  a  truly  christian  gentleman,  with 
high  literary  endowments,  while  residing  in  Hartford,  be- 
came interested  in  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  his  neighbors.  While  playing  with  other  chil- 
dren in  his  father's  garden,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  attracted  to 
her  unfortunate  condition,  and  attempted  to  instruct  her 
in  the  use  of  letters  and  the  name  of  objects.  Her  father, 
Dr.  Cogswell,  had  intended  to  send  her  to  London  or  Ed- 
inburgh to  be  instructed ;  but  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
awakened  an  interest  which  led  to  inquiries  as  to  how  many 
there  were  in  the  same  unfortunate  condition,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were,  eighty  young  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  Connecticut  who  ought  to  be  educated, 
and  a  proportional  number  in  the  other  New  England 
States.  The  result  was,  that  several  prominent  citizens  of 
Hartford,  contributed  funds  to  send  a  suitable  person  to 
Europe,  to  acquire  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  selected  as  the  person,  who  re- 
paired immediately  to  London,  and  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  of  that  city,  where,  after  long  and  exceedingly 
embarrassing  attempts  to  obtain  admission,  he  was  finally 
rejected ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Edinburgh  Institution, 
where  he  was  also  rejected,  because  from  a  selfish  and  nar- 
row-minded policy,  they  were  unwilling,  and  professed  to 
be  under  bonds  not  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  art  of  in- 
structing the  deaf  and  dumb.  Truly  enough,  as  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet himself  exclaimed :  Sad  monopoly  of  the  resources 
of  benevolence ! " 

But,  by  the  noble  and  generous  Sicard,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  received  every  facility  that 
could  be  afforded  for  obtaining  the  information  desired. 
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and  finally  prevailed  on  Laurent  Clerc,  a  deaf  mute — who 
jhad  been  one  of  its  most  distinguished  pupils,  and  was  at 
that  time  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institute — to  accompany 
him  to  this  country. 

Thus  were  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  at  last  crowned 
with  complete  success,  and  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  transplanted  from  France  to  the  United  States^ 
in  the  person  of  Laurent  Clerc,  who  has  been,  from  that 
time  to  this,  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, a  man  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  attainments, 
greatly  respected  and  beloved.  The  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  have  quite  recently  granted  him  an  honora- 
ble discharge  from  active  service,  with  an  annual  pension 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Among  other  interesting  incidents  he  relates  this  of  him- 
self: "  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Abbe  Sicard's  school.  I  was  endowed  with  considerable 
intelligence,  but,  nevertheless,  I  had  no  idea  of  intellectual 
things.  I  had,  it  is  true,  a  mind,  but  it  did  not  think;  I 
had  a  heart,  but  it  did  not  feel.  My  mother,  affected  at 
my  misfortune,  had  endeavored  to  show  me  the  heavens, 
and  to  make  me  know  God,  imagining  that  I  understood 
her,  but  her  attempts  were  vain;  I  could  comprehend  no- 
thing. I  believed  that  God  was  a  tall,  big  and  strong  man, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ,  having  come  to  kill  us,  had  been 
killed  by  us,  and  placed  on  a  cross  as  one  of  our  triumphs." 

A  monument,  in  front  of  the  American  Asylum,  has  been 
erected  to  the  revered  Gallaudet,  by  educated  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars— the  entire  sum  contributed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb — 
the  monument  designed  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist,  and  en- 
graved by  a  deaf  and  dumb  sculptor.  None  but  deaf  mutes 
were  allowed  to  contribute  a  cent  nor  touch  a  hand  to  the 
work.  The  man  was  eminently  worthy  such  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  respect. 

From  the  commencement  at  Hartford  to  the  present  time, 
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there  lias  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country.  Only  a  few 
years  later,  an  institution  went  into  successful  operation  in 
New  York,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet, 
who  had  acquired  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Hartford,  and  who,  by  his  able  and  valuable  annual  re- 
ports and  other  documents— by  his  tour  of  visits  to  Euro- 
pean institutions  and  publication  of  the  same,  by  his  text 
books  entitled  "  Courses  of  Instruction,"  which  are  used  in 
most  of  the  institutions  in  this  country,  and  by  the  teach- 
ers whom  he  has  qualified  and  sent  out  to  the  western 
states — has  contributed  a  vast  influence  in  aid  of  deaf  mute 
instruction.  In  this  connection,  honorable  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  eminent  services  of  Messrs.  Weld,  Turner, 
Porter,  Barnard,  Day  and  others,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
Twenty-nine  States  of  the  Union  now  make  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  most  part  by  ap- 
propriation from  the  several  State  treasuries.  An  asylum 
is  just  now  going  into  operation  in  Texas,  and  another 
in  Washington  City,  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  called  the 
Columbia  Institution,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  son  of  the 
cellobrated  Gallaudet:  and  I  am  verysorrj^to  say  that  one 
of  our  own  teachers  has,  a  few  days  since,  been  invited  to 
that  field  of  labor  as  first  assistant  teacher,  and  deems  it 
his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Hon.  Amos  Kendall  has  given  to  the  Columbian  Institute 
a  house  and  lot  near  his  own  residence,-  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  Capitol.  This  house  is  to  be  put  in  order,  and  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Gal- 
laudet, the  Principal,  is  to  be  assisted  by  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  the  distinguished  pioneer  in  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion in  America,  herself  a  mute,  and  one  of  her  husband's 
first  pupils. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes 
to  the  whole  population  of  Europe,  is  one  in  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  in  Great  Britain,  one  in  one 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-two;  in  the  United  States, 
one  in  two  thousand.  The  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in 
the  United  States,  is  about  twelve  thousand;  in  the  whole 
world,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

It  is  only  three-fourths  of  a  century  since  the  first  insti- 
tution w^as  established  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  at 
Paris,  by  the  Abbe  Hauy,  who  invented  a  method  of  print- 
ing books  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  in  embossed  characters. 
Important  improvements  have  been  made  upon  Hauy's  in- 
vention, since  his  time,  and  the  institution  which  he  estab- 
lished is  now  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  the  largest 
in  Europe. 

It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  institution  for 
the  blind  was  established  in  our  own  country,  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
a  distinguished  philanthropist,  and  distinguished,  also,  as 
the  eminently  successful  pioneer  of  this  enterprise  in  the 
United  States.  Hon.  Thomas  K.  Perkins  presented  to  the 
institution  his  own  elegant  mansion,  in  one  of  the  pleasant 
streets  of  Boston — an  act  which  has  entitled  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  love  the  benefactors  of  their 
race. 

About  the  same  time,  an  institution  was  commenced  in 
New  York;  and  soon  after,  one  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia by  Prof.  Freelander.  This  gentleman,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  early  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  left  his 
native  country,  Germany,  and  on  arriving  at  Boston,  find- 
ing that  his  benevolent  intentions  had  been  anticipated,  he 
proceeded  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  finally  con- 
cluded to  commence  an  institution  at  the  latter  place.  By 
his  pupils  he  was  loved  as  a  father.  He  died  before  he  had 
accomplished  all  that  his  great  heart  had  projected.  His 
grave,  among  strangers,  is  marked  only  with  a  plain  marble 
slab.  But  the  tears  of  the  sightless  have  watered  the  place 
where  repose  the  remains  of  this  eminent  philanthropist.'''^ 
^  There  are  now  institutions  for  the  blind,  also,  in  Ohio, 
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Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana;  and  in  other  States 
legislative  appropriations  are  made,  to  be  expended  in  ad- 
joining institutions.  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Louisi- 
ania  unite  the  mutes  and  the  blind,  in  the  same  institution, 
as  we  are  doing  in  the  Michigan  Asylum. 

In  whose  mind  the  idea  cf  Asylums  in  Michigan  was 
first  conceived,  or  what  peculiar  circumstances,  if  any,  led 
to  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Hon.  EdAvard  H. 
Thomson  was  in  the  Legislature  of  1848,  when  the  first 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  and  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  passage  of  a  bill  establishing  the  Asylums. 
Others  doubtless  united  with  him  in  this  movement,  but 
their  names  are  not  on  record. 

The  first  recorded  action  is  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, approved  Feb.  29,  1848,  that  "  our  Senators  in  Con- 
gress be  directed,  and  our  Eepresentatives  requested,"  to 
use  their  efforts  to  procure  a  grant  of  land  from  the  gene- 
ral government,  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  Asylums  for 
the  Insane,  and  also  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind, 

An  act  was  passed  that  session — as  stated  above — estab- 
lishing the  Asylums,  and  appropriating  eight  sections  of 
Salt  Spring  lands  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings : 
ours  to  be  called  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  Educating  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

The  government  of  said  Asylums  was  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  of  five  members,  elected  annually  by  the  Leg- 
islature, but  the  first  Trustees  under  this  act  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  Trustees  to  have  control  of  the 
Asylums — to  appoint  a  Principal  for  each  whqse  respective 
salaries  should  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
annum — said  Principal  to  nominate  for  the  action  of  the 
Board  all  necessary  subordinate  officers,  and  dismiss  them 
for  insufficiency  or  misconduct.  Trustees  to  be  judges  of 
the  ability  of  candidates  for  admission,  to  defray  their  own 
expenses,  and  require  parents  and  guardians,  in  all  cases, 
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to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  where  they  possess  the 
ability,  otherwise  the  same  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Asy- 
lum funds.  Board  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  do- 
nation of  lands,  money,  or  other  materials,  for  the  location 
and  building  of  Asylums — shall  appoint  one  of  their  num- 
ber Acting  Commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make 
inmiediate  selection  of  lands  appropriated,  and  shall  also 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  buildings, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  his  salary  not  to  exceed 
eight  hundred  dollars. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1849,  Gov.  Ransom 
says,  that  as  the  lands  could  not  be  made  available  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  no  other  funds  had  been  appro- 
priated for  that  object,  and  none  to  pay  for  the  services  or 
expenses  of  the  Trustees,  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to 
defer  their  appointment :  and  recommends  that  nothing 
further  be  done  under  the  act,  till  the  lands  can  be  sold, 
or  funds  drawn  from  some  other  source,  to  enable  the 
Trustees,  when  appointed,  to  carry  out  the  humane  and 
important  object  of  the  trust.  He  reiterates  the  recom- 
mendation that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  benevolent  institutions,  at  the  earliest 
period  practicable. 

At  this  session  the  act  of  1848  was  so  amended  that 
instead  of  eight,  fifteen  sections  of  Salt  Spring  lands  were 
appropriated. 

A  joint  resolution  was  again  passed  that  our  Senators  in 
Congress  be  directed,  and  Representatives  requested,  to 
use  their  efforts  in  procuring  a  grant  of  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  the  Asylums. 

To  the  Legislature  of  1850,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  C.  Hascall,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  John  B. 
Cook,  C.  H.  Taylor  and  Elon  Farnsworth,  made  their  first 
report ;  in  which  they  state  that  the  village  of  Flint  had 
been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Asylum  for  the  education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind  ;  from  the  citizens 
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of  which  they  had  received  three  thousand  dollars,  by- 
notes  payable  in  six,  twelve  and  eighteen  months,  and  also 
ten  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  supposed  to  be  worth  one 
thousand  dollars ;  and  ten  additional  acres  of  land,  donated 
for  the  site  of  said  Asylum.  They  urge  the  importance  of 
having  the  institutions  go  into  operation  as  early  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  that  funds  besides  those  derived  from  the  Salt 
Spring  lands,  are  essential.  That  as  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  blind,  cannot  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools,  a  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  should  be 
set  apart  for  their  benefit  at  a  public  institution ;  they 
urge,  finally,  as  reason  for  early  action  in  the  matter,  that 
the  promissory  notes  which  had  been  given,  should  a  long 
time  elapse  before  they  were  collected,  might  fail  of  ever 
being  collected  at  all. 

Gov.  Barry,  in  his  message  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  not  sufficient  endow- 
ments for  the  Asylums. 

At  that  session,  ten  additional  sections  of  Salt  Spring 
lands  were  appropriated ;  also,  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  general  fund ;  but  no  more  than  one 
thousand  to  be  drawn  within  one  year  of  said  act,  nor 
more  than  three  thousand  the  year  following,  or  in  any 
year  thereafter ;  the  State  to  be  reimbursed  the  said  five 
thousand  dollars  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Salt 
Spring  lands  selected  for  the  Asylums. 

The  same  Board  of  Trustees  was  re-elected,  in  Joint 
Convention.  Hon.  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  was  nominated 
and  voted  for  as  Trustee,  but  not  elected.  In  the  same 
category  were  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Peck,  Hon.  Sanford  M. 
Green,  Hon.  Whitney  Jones,  Hon.  James  Seymour,  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Drake,  and  Hon.  G.  H.  Hazelton.  In  such  com- 
pany, defeat  itself  was  a  triumph.  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Fenton 
was  voted  for  and  elected,  but  not  eligible  to  the  office, 
being  then  Lieut.  Governor. 
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The  State  Constitution  of  Mieliigan,  as  ordained  in  1850. 
Article  13,  Section  10,  reads  thus  :  "Institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  those  persons  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported.'* 

In  1851,  the  Trustees  reported  that  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  insane  was  an  object  of  more  imme- 
diately pressing  necessity  than  the  other  institutions  pro- 
posed ;  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  might  be 
comfortably  supported  in  their  own  families — of  course 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  instruction.  Much  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  the  report  (which  is  an  able  one)  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  insane.  They  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  uniting  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, and  finally  recommend  it.  They  had  been  advised 
by  no  less  authority  than  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
to  build  a  small  school-house  in  some  central  portion  of  the 
State,  and  let  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  board  in 
families  e^djacent,  and  attend  school ;  a  plan  which  has  not 
been  adopted  by  a  single  State  in  the  Union — not  even  by 
Dr.  Howe  himself. 

Gov.  Barry,  in  his  message,  says  again,  that  the  means 
appropriated  for  the  Asylums  are  entirely  inadequate. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Hon.  Elon  Earns  worth, 
and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  State,  for  elo- 
quent addresses  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  and  the  insane. 

In  1853,  (the  first  of  the  biennial  sessions,)  the  Trustees 
report  that  the  Salt  Spring  lands  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
two  dollars  per  acre  ;  sixteen  thousand  acres  had  been  ap- 
propriated, which  would  amount  to  thirt3'-two  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  sales  would  be  slow  for  a  few  years  to 
come,  at  least. 

They  say  that,  estimating  our  population  at  four  hundred 

and  fifty  thousand,  a  tax  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 

amount  to  less  than  two  and  one-quarter  cents  to  each  in- 
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dividual ;  or,  computing  the  cash  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State  at  one  hundred  millions,  (and  it  could 
not  be  less,)  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
would  be  just  one-tenth  of  a  mill  upon  a  dollar,  which 
would  be  a  tax  of  ten  cents  upon  every  thousand  dollars  of 
property  valuation.  So  light  a  tax  for  so  humane  and  be- 
neficent a  purpose,  it  was  believed  no  individual  in  the 
State  would  object  to. 

Upon  the  x^sylum  grounds  at  Flint,  two  hundred  dollars 
of  the  amount  donated  by  the  citizens  of  that  village  had 
been  expended  since  the  last  report,  in  clearing,  fencing 
ana  seeding. 

Gov.  McClelland,  in  his  message,  does  not  allude  to  the 
Asylum. 

An  appropriation  was  made  of  three  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  general  fund,  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  purposes,  for  the  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  blind — making  it  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to 
adopt  a  plan  for  the  building,  on  the  site  selected,  adver- 
tise for  proposals,  make  contracts  with  bidders,  <fec.;  the 
three  thousand  dollars  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  general 
fund  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  appropriated  to 
the  Asylum  fund. 

The  Trustees  elected  at  that  session,  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  were  Sheldon  McKnight,  Bela  Hubbard,  Perly  J. 
Spaulding,  Israel  Kellogg  and  Jamet  B.  Walker.  Mr, 
Spaulding  afterwards  declined  the  office,  and  Judge  Bar- 
ber was  appointed  in  his  stead,  by  Gov.  Parsons.  This 
Board  organized  by  appointing  Sheldon  McKnight,  Presi- 
dent, Bela  Hubbard,  Secretary,  J.  B.  Walker,  Treasurer ; 
Israel  Kellogg,  Building  Commissioner  at  Kalamazoo,  and 
J.  B.  Walker,  at  Flint.  They  deputed  two  of  their  num- 
ber, Messrs.  Walker  and  Hubbard,  to  visit  eastern  institu- 
tions for  deaf  mutes,  and  for  the  blind,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  information  which  should  govern  them  in  pro- 
ceeding to  construct  Asylums  in  this  State. 
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The  result  of  information  thus  obtained  was,  that  the 
Trustees  deemed  it  advisable  to  open  a  school  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  a  suitable  building  rented  for  that  purpose. 
Having  procured  such  a  building,  and  appointed  the 
ptesent  incumbent  Principal,  advertisements  and  circulars 
were  issued,  giving  notice  that  the  Asylum  would  be  open 
for  the  reception  of  pupils,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1854. 

On  the  6th  of  February  we  received  our  first  pupil — 
others  followed,  until  the  18th  of  April,  when  we  num- 
bered twelve  pupils,  eleven  deaf  mutes  and  one  blind. 
With  this  number  we  closed  the  first  session  on  the  last  of 
the  succeeding  July.  After  a  vacation  of  two  months,  we 
commenced  our  second  session,  with  twenty-one  pupils — 
seventeen  deaf  mutes  and  four  blind. 

The  first  Asylum  building — designed  for  school  rooms- 
was  commenced  during  the  summer  of  1854,  and  progressed 
as  far  as  the  funds  which  had  been  appropriated  would 
warrant. 

In  their  respective  messages  to  the  Legislature  of  1855, 
both  Gov.  Parsons  and  Gov.  Bingham  made  favorable 
allusion  to  the  Asylums,  and  recommended  that  they  be 
sustained. 

At  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  amendments  to  the 
original  act  of  1848  were  passed,  making  board  and  tuition 
/ree  to  all  candidates  from  this  State  ;  and  giving  the  Trus- 
tees power  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Principals  be- 
yond the  limitation  which  had  been  fixed ;  the  salary  of 
each,  however,  not  to  exceed  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 
An  appropriation  from  the  general  fund,  of  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  was  made,  to  complete  the  building 
already  commenced,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
and  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  institution  for 
^he  years  1855  and  1856. 

With  the  funds  thus  appropriated  the  work  on  the 
building  was  recommenced,  and  carried  forward  until  the 
spring  of  1856,  when  it  was  so  far  ready  to  be  occupied 
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that  we  took  possession  of  it,  with  forty-seven  pupils  and 
four  teachers.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  thirty 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

DuriLg  the  session  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1856-^which  is  our  present  session — we  had  77  pupils,  our 
present  number — two  teachers  were  added.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  occupying  the  new  building — including 
pupils,  teachers,  servants  and  family  of  Principal — was 
ninety ;  a  number  greater  than  the  building  could  accom- 
modate conveniently,  for  all  the  purposes  required  in  such 
an  establishment ;  hence  was  the  necessity  of  commencing 
as  soon  as  possible  the  construction  of  the  main  edifice ; 
and  the  Trustees  asked  an  appropriation  of  the  Legislature 
of  1857,  for  this  purpose. 

Gov.  Bingham,  in  his  annual  message,  said,  "It  is  the 
dictate  of  sound  policy,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  that  these 
great  charities  should  be  made  effective  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  truly  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  objects  for 
which  they  were  established." 

Up  to  this  time  the  two  Asylums,  this  and  the  one  in 
progress  for  the  insane,  at  Kalamazoo,  had  been  controlled 
by  one  Board  of  Trustees.  But  the  last  Legislature 
enacted  that  there  should  be  separate  Boards  for  each 
Asylum,  each  Board,  to  consist  of  three  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor ;  one  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
one  for  four,  and  one  for  two  years. 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  whore  deaf  mutes  and  the 
blind,  residing  in  this  State,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
are  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with  suitable  clothing 
and  other  necessary  expenses  for  attending  school  at  the 
Asylum,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  discretionary 
power  to  render  them  such  assistance,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  person  ;  all  such  moneys 
to  be  charged  to  the  county  of  which  the  person  assisted 
w^s  a  resident. 

An  appropriation  was  made  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
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lars  for  two  years,  for  arrearages,  purchasing  land,  fencing 
lot,  sustaining  the  institution,  and  erecting  buildings. 

The  Governor  appointed  Trustees — James  B.  Walker, 
for  six  years  ;  Benjamin  Pier  son,  for  four  years  ;  and  John 
P.  LeRoy,  for  two  years. 

They  proceeded,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
appropriation,  to  purchase  additional  land,  making  the 
^vhole  number  of  acres  now  owned  by  the  State  for  the 
use  of  the  Asylum,  about  ninety. 

They  also  proceeded,  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  our  main  building  ;  and  here  we  are 
to-day,  in  the  condition  you  now  behold. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  progress,  though  gradual, 
has  been  rapid,  especially  since  the  opening  of  our  school, 
a  little  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Then  we  had  three  thousand  dollars  of  available  funds, 
hree  thousand  more  in  promissory  notes,  twenty  acres  of 
'mcultivated  land,  and  twelve  uninstructed  pupils. 

To-day  we  have  one  noble  building  completed ;  funds 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  institution  for  two  years,  and  lay 
the  walls  of  another  building  such  as  is  indicated  by  these 
foundations  before  you;  about  ninety  acres  of  land — a 
large  portion  of  it  under  cultivation — and  seventy-seven 
pupils,  whose  countenances  show  some  signs  of  intelligence. 

We  think  that  results  more  favorable,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  have  not  been  witnessed  in  the  commencement  of 
any  similar  institution  in  our  country. 

We  speak  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting ;  it  is  not  owing 
to  any  superior  wisdom  of  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  management  of  the  institution — though  the  several 
Boards  of  Trustees  have  acted  judiciously  and  efficiently ; 
the  two  first  Boards  (composed  of  the  same  individuals) 
were  required  to  make  "  bricks  without  straw,"  and  nobly 
did  their  work ;  they  thoroughly  investigated  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  subject,  visited  similar  institutions  in 
Eastern  States,  presented  eloquent  and  forcible  appeals  to 


the  Legialatme,  but  all  in  vain;  no,  not  aZZ,  they  prepared 
the  way,  they  were  forerunners,  they  were  the  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness ;  the  Board  elected  in  1853,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Michigan  Asylums ;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  administration  of  affairs^ at  present, 
posterity  will  award  them  justice,  and  hold  their  names  in 
grateful  remembrance.  It  is  not,  I  say,  owing  to  any  su- 
perior wisdom  of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  institution,  but  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  fostering  care  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
because  an  unseen  agency  has  touched  the  hearts  of  our 
legislators  with  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  To  that 
unseen  agency  be  all  the  praise. 

There  have  been  times,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  institution,  when  our  prospects  seemed 
4ark ;  when  we  were  surrounded  with  difficulties  and 
4iscouragements,  and  could  look  nowhere  but  to  a  higher 
than  human  aid  for  relief;  and  that  relief,  sooner  or 
later,  always  came — impressing  us  indelibly  with  the 
lesson  that  it  is  always  safe  to  proceed  right  onward  in  a 
noble  achievement,  looking  ever  to  a  wisdom  and  power 
infinitely  higher  than  ours  for  success.  And  we  desire,  on 
this  public  occasion,  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  our 
fears  hp.ve  been  dissipated,  obstacles  removed  out  of  the 
way,  and  our  efforts  succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations;  and  attribute  all  this  prosperity  to  the  Great 
Author  of  all  good. 

Thit:  is  eminently  a  philanthropic,  christian  enterprise. 
The  funds  which  have  been  so  liberally  appropriated,  the 
buildings  which  have  been  and  are  to  be  erected,  are  all 
sacredly  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  benefit  of  such  as 
form  yonder  group,  and  others  like  them,  in  future  years. 

Theso  imposing  buildings  will  be  an  ornament  and  an 
honor  to  the  state  of  Michigan;  but  that  is  not  the  object 
for  which  they  are  erected.  They  will  increase  the  grovv  th 
of  the  neighboring  city,  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  sui  - 
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rouudiDg  country;  but  not  for  this  are  they  brought  into 
existence.  No;  they  are  designed  solely  for  the  intellect- 
ual, social  and  moral  elevation  of  such  as  these  now  in  your 
presence:  for  their  welfare  in  the  present  and  future  life. 

These  structures  will  stand  when  our  bodies  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust — stand,  the  monuments  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  State,  monuments  of  the  early  educational  enter- 
prises of  Michigan.  During  years  long  future,  an  influence 
shall  go  forth  from  them,  diffusing  consolation  in  many  an 
afflicted  family,  cheering  the  sadness  of  many  a  fond  parent, 
irradiating  the  countenance  of  many  a  desponding  child 
with  intelligence  and  joy,  training  many  an  immortal  mind 
for  immortal  felicity. 

The  Building  Commissioner,  James  B.  Walker,  Esq., 
then  read  the  following  list  of  articles  deposited  under  the 
Corner  Stone  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  July  15,  1857: 

1st,  A  paper  containing  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  Michigan  Asylums;  names  of  the  original 
board  of  trustees;  of  the  board  of  trustees  elected  in  1853; 
Autographs  of  the  present  trustees  and  other  officers;  of 
the  foreman  of  mason  work,  and  foreman  of  joiner  work,  &c. 

2nd.  Annual  and  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Michigan  Asylums,  for  1850,  1853  and  1854,  and 
1855  and  1856. 

3d.  A  copy  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1857. 

4th.  The  Message  of  Gov.  Bingham,  delivered  to  the 
Legislature  in  January,  1857. 

5th.  Legislative  Manual  for  1857,  containing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Census  of  the  State  of  Michigan  for 
the  years  1845,  1850  and  1854;  a  diagram  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  also  of  the  Representative  Hall ;  the  names, 
■^iges,  places  of  nativity,  present  place  of  residence  and 
r)rofesson  of  each  member  of  the  last  Legislature  of  Mich- 
igan, and  the  No.  of  the  District  each  represents,  and  other 
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valuable  information ;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  Auditor  General,  Commissioner  of  Land  Office, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Inspectors  of 
State  Prison,  for  1856. 

6th.  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  L.  L.  D. 

7th.  Scripture  Lessons,  by  the  same  author. 

8th.  Proceedings  of  the  first  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  New  York,  in 
1850. 

9th.  Proceedings  of  the  second  Convention,  held  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1851. 

10th.  Proceedings  of  the  third  Convention,  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  in  1853. 

11th.  Report  of  the  European  Institutions  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  L.  L.  D. 

12th.  A  lithographic  likeness  of  Eev.  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet. 

13th.  Detroit  City  Directory  for  1856  and  1857. 

14th.  Michigan  State  Gazetteer  and  Directory  for  1856 
and  1857.  | 

15th.  Proceedings  and  Addresses  at  the  inauguration  of  | 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  at  Lansing.  • 

16th.  Last  Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  University,  at  [ 
Ann  Arbor.  || 

17th.  Pirst  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  andlStu-  j 
dents  of  Hillsdale  College.  i 

18th.  Last  number  of  th©  Michigan  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, edited  by  Rev.  John  M.  Gregory. 

19th.  Copies  of  American*  Annals  of  D.  &3D.,  for  each 
year  of  its  publication. 

20th.  Copies  of  daily  papers  of  Tuesday,  July  14,  1857, 
Detroit  Advertiser,  Detroit  Tribune,  Detroit  Eree  Press. 

21st.  The  last  weekly  Lansing  Republican,  Detroit  Tri- 
bune, Wolverine  Citizen,  and  Genesee  Democrat. 

22d.  Last  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
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Hartford,  Conn. ;  of  the  New  York  Institution,  at  New 
York  city ;  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  at  Columbus  ;  of  the  Indi- 
ana Institution,  at  Indianapolis;  of  the  Illinois  Institution, 
at  Jacksonville ;  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  at  Dansville; 
of  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  at  Delavan ;  of  the  Tennes- 
see Institution,  at  Knoxville. 

23d.  Last  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  New  York  City ;  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus ;  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Indianapolis ;  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  Janesville. 

24th.  Blind  Child's  First  Book,  prepared  by  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  of  Boston.  Bead  basket,  manufactured  by  the 
bhnd. 

25th.  History  and  description  of  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  by  E.  H.  Yan  Daesen,  M.  D. 

26th.  A  plate,  engraved  as  follows :  "  1857.  This  edifice 
is  erected  to  facilitate  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement of  those  unfortunate  classes  of  the  citizens  of 
our  State,  which  are  deprived  of  the  senses  of  speaking, 
hearing  and  seeing ;  and  is  a  substantial  evidence  of  the 
enlarged  benevolence  of  the  'people  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan,' as  expressed  by  their  Legislators  and  constitutional 
representatives." 

The  reading  of  the  list  of  articles  deposited  was  followed 
by  music,  after  which  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  day — the 
setting  of  the  Corner  Stone  to  its  place — was  performed  by 
his  Excellency,  Hon.  Kinsley  S,  Bingham.  The  Corner 
Stone  bears  this  inscription :  "  1857.  Erected  by  the  State 
of  Michigan ;  J.  B.  Walker,  Building  Commissioner  ;  J.  T. 
Johnson,  Foreman  of  Mason  Work ;  R.  Yan  Tiflin,  Foreman 
of  Joiner  Work." 

On  the  Stone  being  laid  in  its  place,  the  following  was 
the  Governor's  Address : 
8 
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It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  ^civilized  com- 
munities  in  their  various  steps  of  advancement. 

''First,  for  their  mutual  protection  and  security,  they  or- 
ganize a  State,  in  which  individual  rights  are  recognized, 
and  every  member  of  the  community  is  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  his  life  and  property.  Legislatures  are  elected , 
and  laws  are  enacted,  with  this  high  purpose  in  view. 
Courts  are  instituted  to  settle  and  determine  individual 
disputes,  to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty. 
Jails  and  penitentiaries  are  established  to  secure  the  of- 
fender and  protect  the  community  from  his  depredations. 

Then  come  the  schools!  in  which  systematic  provi- 
sion is  made  for  educating  the  rising  generation,  for  no 
community  is  safe  where  ignorance  prevails, — and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  community  becomes  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened, does  crime  and  vice  recede  and  disappear. 

These  are  followed  by  the  seminary  and  the  university, 
in  which  higher  grades  of  education  are  acquired. 

Then  come  the  great  charities— Hospitals  for  the  sick, 
where  they  are  nursed  and  watched  with  maternal  care ; 
Houses  for  the  poor,  where  they  are  fed  and  clothed,  and 
all  their  immediate  wants  supplied;  and  Asylums  where 
men  of  the  most  exalted  genius  and  skill  devote  themselves 
to  the  work  of  restoring  the  wandering  and  dethroned  rea- 
son of  the  insane,  and  of  enlightening  the  dark  chaotic 
mind  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

These  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity, have  been  taken  by  the  young,  and  prosperous 
State  of  Michigan,  and  within,  the  brief  space  of  twenty 
years,  nearly  all  the  institutions  which  beautify  and  adorn 
older  communities,  have  been  planted  and  are  flourishing 
here.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  and  appropriate,  then,  that 
we  assemble  here  to-day  to  celebrate  with  honor  and  so- 
lemnity, the  commencement  of  an  edifice  which  is  designed 
to  supply  the  enlarged  wants  of  the  State,  for  an  institu- 
tion already  founded,  in  which,  without  performing  mira- 
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cles,  the  deaf  have  been  almost  made  to  hear,  and  the 
blind  have  nearly  had  their  sight  restored  to  them.  The 
unfortunate  class  for  whom  we  rear  this  edifice  is  justly 
entitled  to  our  warmest  sjnnpathies — and  we  have  the  full- 
est confidence  that  the  motives  which  have  prompted  our 
people  to  undertake  this  noble  work,  will  receive  the 
hearty  commendations  of  the  good,  both  of  the  present  and 
of  future  generations  ;  and  that  the  institution  whose 
foundation  we  this  day  lay,  will  diffuse  the  choicest  bless- 
ings long  after  the  actors  in  this  scene  shall  have  passed 
away.  As  this  unfortunate  class,  for  long  years  to  come, 
are  gathered  here,  we  trust  that  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  kind,  otherwise  hidden,  will  be  revealed  to  them 
— a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  enjoyments — of  them- 
selves— of  their  relations  to  their  fellow  man  and  to  their 
Maker — knowledge  which  shall  fit  them  for  usefulness  and 
happiness  here,  and  which  shall  inspire  them  with  the  hopes 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Christian  for  the  future. 

The  Governor  was  followed  by  Hon.  D.  W.  C.  Leach, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  this  District,  who 
mounted  upon  the  stone  just  laid  to  its  place,  and  delivered 
a  speech  in  the  ringing  and  eloquent  tones  for  which  that 
gentleman  has  established  a  reputation,  and  which  met 
with  frequent  cheers  from  the  surrounding  multitude — 
congratulating  his  old  friends  of  this  County  upon  the 
auspicious  occasion. 

We  regret  that  the  limited  time  we  have  for  preparing 
the  proceedings  for  publication,  will  not  enable  us  to  give 
the  remarks  of  our  esteemed  Congressman. 

Mr.  Leach  was  followed  by  two  deaf  mutes,  teachers  in 
Lue  Asylum,  who,  in  their  graceful  and  eloquent  "  sign-lan- 
guage," addressed  the  audience,  severally,  for  some  time. 
Their  addresses,  written  out  previous  to  delivery,  were 
read,  as  they  proceeded,  by  the  talented  son  of  Mr.  Fay> 
the  Principal.  Their  thoughts  found  voiceless  utterance 
in  the  following  form  : 
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MR.  M.  L.  BREG'S  address. 

This  noble  edifice — the  laying  of  whose  corner  stone  we 
now  celebrate — will  be  the  pride  and  ornament  of  Michi- 
gan, to  whom  much  credit  will  be  given  for  her  prudent 
and  wise  liberality  towards  her  afflicted  children.  Its 
many  friends  will  rejoice  with  me  that  this  building  will 
rank  next  to  the  new  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New 
York,  in  magnitude  and  magnificence.  As  the  audience 
recur  to  the  period  when  humane  and  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions began  to  invite  the  unfortunate  to  be  educated, 
they  will  be  much  impressed  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
philanthropy. 

The  ancients  attained  a  warlike  oratory  and  philosophi- 
cal fame,  but  not  philanthropy — which  shines  in  our  age 
like  a  diamond.  My  chief  curiosity  is,  that  in  the  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  of  Israel,  no  humane  As^dum  was 
opened  to  the  afflicted.  G-od,  who  could  have  taught  the 
Jews  how  to  build  Asylums,  fixed  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  philanthropic  institutions  after  the  Christian  era. 
The  Son  of  Man  wrought  wonderful  miracles  upon  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  having  much  compassion 
upon  them.  Thus  Christianity  began  philanthropy.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  remained  in  ignorance  till  1760,  when  the 
sunshine  of  education  began  to  dispel  the  darkness  envel- 
oping their  minds.  At  this  time,  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee. 
whose  name  stands  in  the  world  for  perfect  benevolence, 
established  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  his 
own  expense.  His  success  soon  led  to  the  establishment 
of  many  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  When  the 
success  which  attended  the  French  and  English  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  known,  so  great  was  the  com- 
passion of  a  few  benevolent  individuals  for  the  unfortunate 
ones  of  our  own  country,  that  they  delayed  not  to  send  a 
philanthropist — the  deceased  Gallaudet — to  England  and 
France  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  system  of  teaching. 
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In  1817,  this  benevolent  man  established  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  first  on  the  Western  Continent. 
Since  then,  many  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
sprung  up  in  the  United  States.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
been  born  in  the  United  States,  where  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  education  of  not  only  speaking  and  hearing 
•children,  but  also  of  the  mute  and  the  blind. 

I  thank  God  that  "the  silent  children"  are  restored  to 
society,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  whom 
they  please.  On  their  going  to  school,  the  blank  of  their 
minds  disappears  and  intelligence  is  developed  as  if  by 
magic.  They  still  labor,  and  ever  must,  under  many  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages  which  speaking  and  hearing  per- 
sons cannot  realize.  However,  they  are  contented  and 
happy,  and  satisfied  with  their  lot.  How  precious  the 
thought  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  first  voice  which 
they  shall  hear,  is  that  of  the  great  physician,  and  then 
they  will  gladly  sing  sweet  strains  of  music  to  Him. 

MB.  JAMBS  DENISON's  ADDRESS. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  commenced 
their  work  of  benevolence  in  America,  Michigan  was  a 
*  vast  wilderness,  inhabited  by  the  aborigines,  except  here 
and  there,  where  the  white  man  had  planted  a  few  small 
settlements.  Now,  how  great  the  contrast!  Cities  and 
villages  have  started  into  life  on  every  side.  Detroit,  from 
being  a  mere  collection  of  log  huts  and  fur  traders'  depots, 
h'as  taken  her  stand  as  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
United  States  in  population  and  importance.  District 
Schools,  Academies  and  High  Seminaries  of  learning  have 
sprung  up  and  flourished  under  the  enlightened  policy  of 
Michigan.  Young  in  years,  she  takes  the  lead  of  the  sis- 
terhood of  States  in  providing  for  the  educational  wants 
of  her  children,  and  among  them  all,  she  does  not  forget 
the  unfortunate — the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 
We  meet  to-day  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  buildings 
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she  has  granted  most  ample  means  to  construct ;  guided 
by  Ijer  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  deprived  of  the 
"  most  precious  gifts  of  hearing  and  of  sight."  In  erecting 
these  edifices,  Michigan  will  build  for  herself  a  monument 
on  whose  enduring  front  will  be  perpetuated  in  characters 
of  gold  the  record  of  a  generosity  not  less  noble  than  just. 

Through  their  portals  many  will  enter  to  be  shown  for 
the  first  time  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  to 
"  that  bright  and  beautiful  land  "  "  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  The  deaf  and 
dumb  will  be  told  in  their  own  expressive  and  graceful 
pantomime  how  there  the  children  of  silence  "  shall  be- 
come angels  of  melody."  Their  lot  in  this  world  will 
bear  more  gently  on  them,  when  they  know  that  their 
voices  shall  mingle  in  the  anthem  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, ever  ascending  from  the  Heavenly  Choir  to  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High.  And  the  hearts  of  the  blind 
will  be  made  glad  with  the  promise  of  the  day  when  their 
eyes  shall  behold  the  Son  of  Righteousness  in  all  his  glory 
and  majesty. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  amiss  if  I  bring  these  remarks  to 
a  close  with  a  few  words  concerning  myself,  especially  as 
my  connection  with  this  institution  is  soon  to  be  dissolved. 
A  son  of  the  lamented  Gallaudet  is  at  Washington  attempt- 
ing to  establish  there  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,. as 
the  father  established  one  at  Hartford.  He  has  called  me 
to  assist  him  in  his  noble  undertaking.  Though  aware 
that  his  good  opinion  is  not  warranted  by  my  merits,  yet 
such  a  call  I  cannot  refuse.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
look  forward  to  the  hour  of  parting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay, 
whose  many  acts  of  kindness  I  have,  as  yet,  done  nothing 
to  deserve  or  to  repay.  The  fragrance  of  the  memory  of 
these  acts  will  ever  be  with  me  a  continual  benediction 
until  the  end  of  life's  pilgrimage.  If  the  best  wishes  of  a 
humble  individual  like  myself  for  their  success  and  pros- 
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perity,  can  accomplish  anything,  I  give  them  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul. 

Under  their  management  this  institution  has  acquired 
its  present  high  position ;  it  has  steadily  increased  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  its  supporters  from  the  com- 
mencement; and  bids  fair,  if  continued  under  the  same 
judicious  supervision,  to  rise  to  a  prosperity  and  an  influ- 
ence that  will  place  it  among  the  first  of  the  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  our  country.  And  though  I  regret  that  I 
shall  not  share  the  blessing  of  the  bright  days  in  store  for 
it,  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  mark  the  progress  in  the  path 
to  usefulness  and  success  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for 
THE  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  forcibly  calculated  to  point 
out  the  great  usefulness  and  beneficence  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  one  Michigan  is  now  raising  than  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  brightness  of  that  genuine  nobility  of 
thought,  whose  shape  we  are  thus  enabled  to  transfer  from 
the  movements  of  those  two  deaf  mutes  to  our  types — 
must  have  been  shrouded  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for- 
ever, in  their  case  as  well  as  in  all  similar,  if  no  effort  had 
ever  been  made  by  their  more  fortunate  fellow-beings,  in 
behalf  of  that  class  to  which  those  silent  orators  belong. 

A  description  of  the  plans  of  the  building  was  given  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  by  J.  B.  Walker,  Esq.,  the 
Building  Commissioner,  as  follows  : 

PLAN  OF  building. 

The  site  of  this  building  is  near  the  center  of  about 
ninety  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Institution.  It  occupies  an  elevation  from  which  the 
ground  descends  each  way,  and  from  which,  after  the  trees 
are  cleared  away,  there  will  be  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of 
Flint  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  front  elevation  shows  a  front  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  to  save  ex- 
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peuse,  each  side  portico  is  left  off,  leaving  a  front  of  two 
hundred  feet. 

The  side  elevation  shows  a  distance  of  two  hundred  an  d 
seventy-six  feet  from  one  extreme  to  the  other — thus  oc- 
cupying a  square  area  containing  more  than  one  and  one- 
fourth  acres. 

The  whole  exterior  line  of  the  buildings,  porticos,  wings, 
projections  and  connections,  measure  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  or  more  than  one-third  of  a 
mile. 

The  extreme  hight  from  the  bottom  of  the  foundation 
to  the  top  of  the  main  spire,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

When  completed,  there  will  be  something  over  five  hnit- 
dred  windows  in  the  building. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  building,  when  comple- 
ted, although  comparatively  plain,  will  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  architect  and  draftsman,  A.  Jordan,  Esq.,  of 
Detroit. 

The  internal  finish  will  be  plain  and  substantial.  In  its 
arrangement,  reference  has  been  had  to  utility  and  con- 
venience, rather  than  show. 

The  rear  or  school  wing,  with  the  exception  of  porticos, 
is  completed. 

The  substantial  manner  in  which  the  mason- work  is  done, 
and  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  the  joiner- work,  have 
elicited  high  compliments  from  all  sources,  to  Messrs.  John 
T.  Johnson,  and  Reuben  Yan  Tifflin,  the  respective  fore- 
men of  those  branches. 

This  wing  is  designed,  ultimately,  to  be  used  only  as 
school-rooms,  lecture  and  apparatus-rooms,  except  the  base- 
ment, which  will  be  used  for  work-shops. 

The  basement  of  this  wing  is  now  used  as  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room, wash-rooms,  bath-rooms,  stove-rooms,  and  sleep- 
ing-rooms for  domestics. 

The  first  story  is  occupied  as  receiving-room,  music-room, 
PrincipaFs  office,  and  school-rooms. 
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In  the  second  story  are  the  family  rooms  of  the  Princi- 
pal, teachers^  rooms,  and  pnpils'  dormitories. 

The  rooms  in  the  third  story  are  used  as  clothes-rooms 
and  pupils'  dormitories. 

In  the  main  front  building  will  be  public  and  private 
parlors — rooms  in  which  pupils  of  each  class  will  meet 
their  friends — ^music-room,  library,  Principal's  office,  family 
rooms  for  Principal  and  Matron,  and  private  rooms  for 
Teachers  and  Assistants,  and  bedrooms  for  visitors.  The 
right  wing  is  designed  for  male  pupils  and  the  left  wing 
for  female  pupils. 

In  the  basement  of  each  is  a  wash-room,  an  ironing  and 
drying-room,  and  a  bath-room. 

The  first  floor  of  each  will  be  occupied  as  a  sitting  and 
study-room. 

In  the  second  story  will  be  a  hospital  and  the  necessary 
ante-rooms,  and  the  balance  of  the  second  story,  and  all  of 
the  third  story,  will,  be  occupied  as  pupils'  clothes-rooms 
and  dormitories. 

The  center  building  basement  will  be  occupied  as  a 
kitchen ;  the  first  story  as  a  dining-room,  and  what  corres- 
ponds with  the  second  and  third  stories  in  the  other  build- 
ing, is  here  thrown  into  one,  and  will  be  used  as  a  Chapel. 
It  is  connected  with  the  front  building  by  brick  walls  from 
the  ground  to  above  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel.  Above 
this  there  is  no  connection. 

At  the  rear  end  the  first  story  is  connected  with  the  first 
story  of  each  side  wing,  and  the  school  wing,  by  a  covered 
corridor,  raised  on  arches  so  as  to  drive  under. 

The  whole  building,  when  completed,  will  be  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  gas,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
having  any  fire  in  the  building. 

The  engine-house  will  be  located  in  rear  of  the  school 
wing,  in  which  will  be  'placed  steam-pipes  of  sufficient 
length  to  furnish  warm  air  to  the  whole  building. 

From  the  engine  house,  an  air  duct  will  pass  under  the 
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basement  of  e^ch  building  and  wing,  through  which  the 
warm  air  is  forced  by  means  of  a  fan  attached  to  the  steam 
engine,  and  entering  the  flues  which  open  into  the  walls 
below  the  basement  floor,  passes  up  and  supplies  each 
room  with  warm  air. 

Combined  with  the  system  of  heating,  is  the  system  of 
ventilation. 

There  are  ventilating  flues  opening  from  the  upper  part 
of  each  room,  through  which  the  vitiated  air  of  each  room 
is  forced  by  the  same  power  that  introduces  the  warm  air. 
The  foul  air  passes  up  into  the  ventilating  cupolas  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  Thus  a  current  of  warmed  or 
cold  air,  as  the  case  requires,  is  forced  through  each  room 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes ;  and  to  supply  all 
the  rooms  with  warm  and  pure  air,  about  five  hundred  flues 
are  required,  which,  if  all  thrown  into  one  passage,  would 
be  about  six  miles  in  length. 

The  gas  pipe,  for  lighting  the  school  wing,  is  already  put 
in  ;  and  for  the  whole  building,  at  least  five  thousand  feet 
of  gas  pipe  will  be  required.  The  steam  boiler  and  the 
building  will  be  supplied  with  water  from  Schwartz  Creek, 
which  crosses  our  grounds  just  in  rear  of  the  building. 

We  are  now  putting  in  hydraulic  works  of  suflicient 
power  to  carry  water  to  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  of 
the  building,  thus  supplying  all  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
institution,  as  well  as  being  at  all  times  convenient  to  ex- 
tinguish fire,  if  by  any  means  it  should  become  hecessary. 

With  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  last 
winter,  we  hope  to  get  up  the  walls  that  are  commenced, 
and  get  the  roof  on ;  and  we  hope  the  next  Legislature 
will  appropriate  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  complete  the 
building  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  accommodate  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Music,  agaiil,  followed  by  a  benediction  by  Rev.  H.  H. 
Northrop,  which  closed  the  public  exercises.  A  procession 
was  formed,  under  tbe  direction  of  Col.  Crosaman,  from 
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the  grounds  where  the  exercises  were  held,  to  the  Asylum 
Building,  marching  with  the  accompaniment  of  music,  in 
in  the  following  order  of  procession,  ladies  to  accompany 
the  gentlemen  in  whose  charge  they  are,  respectively : 

1.  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  with  the  President  of 
the  Day. 

2.  Present  and  former  Boards  of  Trustees. 

3.  Invited  guests  from  abroad. 

4.  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Flint. 

5.  Editors  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic press. 

6.  Clergy. 

7.  Invited  Guests  from  the  City  of  Flint. 

8.  Goodrich  and  Flint  Brass  Bands. 

In  this  order,  the  guests  marched  to  the  Hall,  where 
about  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet  table,  prepared  by  the  Principal  and 
his  lady,  replete  with  every  thing  that,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, could  delight  the  eye  or  please  the  palate.  A  bles- 
sing having  been  asked  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Goodman,  the  most 
ample  justice  was  done  to  the  viands  which  covered  the 
table. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  for  the  years  1859  and  1860. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  as  required  by  law,  herewith  submit 
their  Biennial  Report : 

At  the  time  of  making  their  last  report,  the  Board  confidently 
expected  before  this  time  to  have  a  large  portion  of  the  build- 
ings then  in  progress  of  erection  completed,  and  to  have  accom- 
modations for  many  more  pupils  of  these  unfortunate  classes 
than  they  have  as  yet  been  enabled  to  furnish. 

It  will  be  seen  by  examining  our  last  report  that  we  expected 
from  the  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  1859,  for  carrying  on  the 
Institution  and  completing  the  buildings,  as  originally  designed, 
an  appropriation  much  larger  than  that  honorable  body  thought 
best  to  grant ;  and  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  ActiDg 
Commissioner,  hereto  annexed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
granted  could  not  be  realized  as  soon  as  was  anticipated  by 
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the  Commissioner  and  Board.  For  these  reasons,  particularly 
the  latter,  the  completion  of  the  buildings  has  not  been  brought 
so  near  to  a  close  as  the  Board  would  have  been  pleased  to 
report.  However,  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and 
for  the  present  condition,  so  far  as  can  be  given  in  their  pro- 
gressive state,  the  Board  would  refer  to  said  report  of  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner. 

It  is  presumed  in  the  erection  of  all  buildings  of  large  size, 
and  for  the  intended  accommodation  of  hundreds  of  individuals, 
it  will  be  found,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  very  convenient  to 
change  more  or  less  the  original  plan  of  the  buildings.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  in  these.  The  center  building,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  Acting  Commissioner's  report,  has  been  en 
larged,  which  will  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the 
Institution.  In  making  these  changes,  it  is  believed  that  the 
true  economy  of  the  Institution  has  been  kept  in  view  and 
promoted. 

Not  receiving  but  a  small  part  of  the  appropriation  of  1859 
until  1860,  and  not  yet  having  received  any  part  of  the  small 
appropriation  for  the  year  1860,  has  delayed  much  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  added  considerably  to  the  expense,  both  of 
which  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  the  Board  to  have 
avoided,  but  could  not  be  by  them  controlled. 

The  want  of  means  to  press  forward  the  work  as  early  as 
was  anticipated,  still  leaves  the  buildings  in  process  of  erection 
so  far  incomplete  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Board  to 
furnish  the  pupils  an  opportunity  of  learning  any  trade.  It  is 
with  much  regret  that  the  Board  acknowledge  their  inability  to 
provide  for  this  branch  of  the  education  of  the  pupils,  and  they 
would  refer  to  their  last  report,  showing  more  fully  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  every  pupil  some  method  by  which  to  obtain 
a  living. 

It  is  believed  that  all  classes  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  look  with  favor  upon  this  and  kindred  institutions  and 
are  satisfied  to  have  their  money  used  with  prudence  and  econ- 
omy for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
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blind.  We  trust,^therefore,  and  believe,  for  the  above  reason, 
and  from  the  former  recommendations  of  our  Governors  and  the 
liberal  appropriations  made  by  former  Legislatures,  that  the 
Legislature  of  1861  will  appropriate  a  sum  suflScient  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  and  educational  wants  of  the  pupils,  but  also 
to  complete  and  furnish  all  the  buildings  now  in  progress  of 
erection  ;  so  that  this  institution  may  be  provided  with  all  the 
conveniences  and  facilities  of  like  institutions  in  other  States. 
And  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  appropriation  to 
complete  the  buildings,  the  Board  would  refer  to  the  very  able 
and  full  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  hereunto  an- 
nexed. 

Although  since  our  last  report,  death  has  twice  visited  the 
inmates  of  the  Institution,  and  each  time  claimed  a  victim,  the 
general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  the  Board  be- 
lieve the  locality  healthy,  and  in  this  respect,  well  chosen. 

The  Board  would  again,  as  in  their  last  report,  refer  with 
pride  to  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  prevalent  in  the  Institu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  maintained 
among  the  pupils. 

The  Principal  and  his  lady  and  teachers  seem  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  care,  and  the 
Board  have  watched  with  pleasure  the  mental  growth  of  these 
children  of  misfortune  ;  and  especially  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb  it  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  growth  of  manhood  and  in- 
tellect depicted  in  their  countenances.  Many  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  when  they  first  enter  this  Institution  have  but  little  more 
intelligence  expressed  in  their  countenances  than  the  idiot,  and 
it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  dim  rays  of  reason  and  in- 
telligence can  be  seen  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the 
darkened  countenance  lighted  up  and  showing  signs  of  reason- 
ing powers  and  faculties  within. 

Much  has  been  done  within  the  past  half  century  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  Before  this  period 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
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selves,  or  at  least  did  not  receive  but  very  little  care  from  others 
and  that  little  the  least  that  could  possibly  be  bestowed. 

"  The  deaf  and  dumb  man  was  held  aloof  from  all  communion 
with  his  kind.  The  blind  man  was  set  aside  as  an  almost  utter- 
ly helpless  and  pitiable  creature.  The  mantle  of  true  charity 
had  no  fold  with  which  to  cover  them.  They  were  pushed  out- 
side the  circle  of  human  sympathy. 

"  The  world  is  better  now  because  it  is  wiser.  The  causes  of 
these  abnormal  conditions  of  humanity  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  analysis  as  well  as  of  a  tender  christian  chari- 
ly. *  *  *  *  rpj^g  acutest  intellect,  the  most  unwearied 
patience  have  been  devoted  to  the  duty  of  giving  eyes  to  the 
blind,  voices  to  the  dumb,  to  shedding  light,  *  *  *  ^nd 
dispelling  darkness  where  no  light  had  ever  been. 

The  present  age  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  material  tri- 
umphs, of  its  subjugations  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  to  the 
will  of  man.  It  has  still  more  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
divine  philosophy  of  the  christian  religion  has  received  a  new 
and  practical  application  to  human  life  in  its  humblest  and  most 
painful  relations." 

Almost  can  we  say,  in  the  language  of  our  Great  Redeemer, 
that  the  blind  are  made  to  see  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 

Who  would  not  take  a  part,  who  would  not  put  forth  an  ef- 
fort, who  would  not  take  from  his  purse,  if  need  be,  to  assist 
in  so  goodly  and  kindly  a  work  that  will  open  to  the  darkened 
and  benighted  soul  a  book  of  knowledge  from  the  pages  of 
which  it  may  grow  wiser  and  wiser  through  eternity  ? 

Who  would  not  send  the  rays  of  light  containing  truth  and 
reason,  philosophy,  morality  and  religion  to  the  spirit  and  mind 
of  him  whose  physical  form  is  clothed  in  outer  darkness  ?  Who 
would  not  have  a  part  in  sending  the  rays  of  the  light  of 
knowledge  to  guide  the  moral  and  intellectual  path  of  him  who 
has  never  seen  one  ray  of  light  from  our  common  sun  to  guide 
his  footsteps  or  cheer  his  pathway  ? 

Ill  a  word,  so  far  as  he  has  the  power  and  the  means,  who 
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would  not  be  instrumental  in  giving  eyesight  to  the  blind  and 
speech  to  the  dumb  ? 

The  Board  have  proof  that  the  hearts,  hands  and  purses  of 
the  citizens  of  Michigan  have  always  heretofore  been  open  to 
assist  these  unfortunate  classes,  and  they  believe  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  1861  will  make  all  needful  appropriations  for  com- 
pleting and  furnishing  the  building  without  unnecessary  delay, 
and  for  conducting  the  Institution  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  upon  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary in  each  year,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  while  in  the  interims 
such  other  meetings  are  held  as  the  Board  deem  necessary. 
Our  political  year  ends  on  the  last  day  of  November. 

At  our  regular  quarterly  meetings  the  pay  and  expenses  of 
the  Board,  salary  of  Principal  and  teachers,  and  the  incidental 
expenses  and  all  other  unpaid  claims,  if  presented,  are  examined 
and  allowed.  The  annexed  report  of  the  acting  Commissioner 
shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last  two  years,  but 
brings  forward  the  ordinary  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  In- 
stitution only  until  the  first  day  of  October  last.  The  many 
hands  now  at  work  upon  the  buildings  and  fixtures  are  daily 
and  hourly  lessening  the  amount  of  the  unexpended  part  of  the 
appropriations.  An  early  appropriation  will  therefore  be  needed 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institution,  and  to  com- 
plete and  carry  out  the  present  plans  and  contracts. 

BENJAMIN  PIERSON, 
JAMES  B.  WALKER, 
JOHN  P.  LeROY, 

Board  of  Trustees. 

November,  30th,  1860. 
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COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind : 

Section  one  of  Act  No.  254,  of  Session  Laws  of  1859,  entitled 
"  An  Act  making  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  Michigan  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint,"  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  the  sum  of 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  supporting  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  at  Flint,  and  for  the  purchase  and 
putting  into  operation  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,, 
and  for  finishing  so  much  of  the  building  as  can  be  done  the 
present  year  ;  and  the  further  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  dol- 
lars for  supporting  the  Asylum  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  be  and  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general 
fund,  and  the  same  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  said  Asylum, 
fund  on  the  books  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  respective- 
years  above  mentioned,  and  be  drawn  upon  warrants  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  countersigned  by  the  Auditor  Gene- 
ral, and  be  applied  as  above  provided." 

The  Legislature  undoubtedly  made  this  appropriation  in  thi& 
way  in  good  faith,  supposing,  from  precedent,  that  the  money 
having  been  appropriated,  and  provision  made  for  its  being 
collected,  the  State  Treasurer  would  advance  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  each  year,  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  although  no  part  of  the  amount  would  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  which, 
according  to  the  law,  it  was  to  be  used. 

Upon  application  to  the  State  Treasurer,  after  the  passage  of 
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this  act,  he  declared  it  impossible  to  advance  the  amount  so 
that  it  could  be  used  during  the  years  specified  in  the  act. 

It  was  found  to  be  with  great  difficulty  that  enough  could  be 
advanced  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to 
cancel  the  outstanding  indebtedness  and  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
penses to  keep  the  Institution  in  operation.  By  reference  to 
the  annexed  table  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  it  will  be  seea 
that  instead  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  to  use  during  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  only  fifty-two  thousand  has  been 
drawn  up  to  the  present  time  ;  out  of  which  the  expenses  of 
the  Institution  have  had  to  be  paid  for  two  years  instead  of  one, 
as  contemplated  by  the  act,  thus  reducing  the  amount  to  be 
used  for  building  purposes,  not  only  the  amount  not  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  also  one  years'  expenses  of  the  Institution, 
which  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  drawn. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  be- 
fore money  could  be  drawn  for  building  purposes,  that  the  work 
was  necessarily  delayed  and  is  still  in  progress,  thus  rendering 
it  impracticable  at  this  time  to  state  the  precise  cost  of  each  de- 
scription of  work  done  or  in  progress  ;  but  I  will  state  as  near 
as  I  can  in  general  terms,  what  has  been  done  since  commenc- 
ing work  in  the  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
center  building,  as  shown  in  the  original  plan,  containing  the 
kitchen,  dining  room,  and  chapel,  was  found  to  be  entirely  too 
small  for  the  necessities  of  the  number  of  pupils  that  would 
otherwise  be  accommodated  in  the  Institution.  Accordingly  the 
Board  of  Trustees  decided  to  enlarge  the  center  building  ten 
feet  in  width  and  eleven  feet  in  length,  besides  a  projection  on 
each  side  for  a  passage  way  from  each  of  the  wings  of  the  main 
building  to  the  center  building.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
state  the  expense  of  these  additions  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
center  building  as  the  work  has  not  yet  been  measured.  This 
center  building  has  been  built  and  covered  with  a  slate  roof ;  a 
fine  ventilating  cupola,  (wliich  is  not  shown  in  the  original 
plan)  is  built  in  the  roof,  the  windows  are  put  in,  the  floors  laid, 
and  most  of  the  doors  put  in. 
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The  corridors  connecting  it  with  the  main  building,  with  the 
wings  of  the  main  building  and  with  the  school  wing,  are  built 
and  covered  with  a  tin  roof.  A  slate  roof  has  been  put  on  the 
school  wing  and  two  ventilating  cupolas  built  in  it. 

The  cupolas  on  the  main  building  and  its  two  wings  have 
been  finished. 

A  brick  building,  26  feet  by  110  feet,  has  been  built  in  rear 
of  the  other  buildings  for  a  boiler  room,  engine  room,  coil  cham- 
ber, and  laundry.  It  has  a  tin  roof.  The  windows  and  most  of 
the  doors  are  in.  A  chimney  eighty-five  feet  high,  with  a  flue 
from  the  boiler,  has  been  built. 

A  very  perfect  but  rather  expensive  system  of  sewerage  has 
been  adopted  and  nearly  completed.  Two  cisterns  capable  of 
containing  five  hundred  barrels  each,  have  been  built  in  a  most 
perfect  and  durable  manner. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Nason  & 
Dodge,  of  New  York  City,  for  furnishing  and  putting  in  the 
warming  and  ventilating  apparatus,  which  is  now  being  put  in. 

A  contract  has  also  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Worthington, 
of  New  York  City,  for  furnishing  and  putting  in  a  steam  pump 
of  sulBficient  capacity  to  supply  the  Institution  and  boiler  with 
water  from  the  river,  and  a  brick  pump  house  and  a  reservoir  has 
been  built  and  the  steam  and  water  pipes  are  being  laid. 

A  cooking  range  has  been  procured  and  is  now  being  put  up. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  : 

J.  B.  WALKER, 

A  ctin  g  Commissioner. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT, 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
commencing  December  Isf,  1858,  and  ending  November  SOth, 


1860. 

Paid  balance  reported  due  from  State,  November  30, 

1858,  $  2,n9  92 

Paid  for  brick,   6,613  86 

Paid  for  quarry  stone,  cutting  stone,  mason  work, 
and  slating,  all  done  by  one  man  and  work  not 
completed  or  measured,  so  as  to  state  the  cost  of 

each  kind  of  work  separately,   8,658  68 

Paid  for  lumber  and  timber,   t,915  49 

"     joiner  work,  *   3,199  20 

"     labor,   2,124  58 

"     castings,  iron  work,  blacksmitbing,  &c., .  .  .  524  31 

oils  and  paints,   1,109  50 

"     painting  and  glazing,   1,094  29 

"     hardware,  tin-roofing  &c.,   2,610  15 

team  work,   1,921  36 

"     insurance  on  school  wing,   400  00 

"     field  stones,   548  93 

"     freight  on  hardware,  oil  and  paints,  &c., .  .  166  86 

"     glass,   151  13 

"     stone  sewer  pipe,   21  13 

towards  warming  and  ventilating  appara- 
tus,   1,900  00 

"     lead  and  gas  pipe,   21  13 

"     express  charges  on  reports,   2  15 

"     manure,   50  00 
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Paid  for  incidental  expenses  of  Institution,   10,3*14  67 

"     burial  lot  in  Glenwood  Cemetery,   15  00 

"     two  coffins  and  use  of  hearse  for  two  pupils,  22  00 

"     services  of  sexton  digging  graves,  &c., .  .  .  6  00 

"     tuning  piano,   7  00 

"     cabinet  work,   6  00 

-     sash,   135  84 

"     cooking  range,   200  00 

"     boxing     do    10  00 

Paid  B.  M.  Fay,  salary  as  Principal,   2,000  00 

"    Mrs.  B.  M.  Fay,    "     Matron   600  00 

"    W.  L.  M.  Bregg,  "     Teacher,   131  60 

"    Thos.  L.  Brown,   "          "    371  8t 

J.  L.  Green,         "          "    33  33 

"    Bella  H.  Ransom,  "          "    325  00 

"    Harr.  L.  Seymour, "          "    138  33 

"    Anna  Cook,         "          "    50  00 

"    Elizabeth  Cameron,  salary  as  Teacher,   25  00 

"    Esther  M.  Aber,            "          "    37  50 

"    Lawrence  D.  Taylor,       "  Music  Teacher, ..  .  158  33 

"    Miss  Ellen  Stewart,        "       "                .  . .  150  00 

"    G.  W.  Fish,  M.  D,          "    Physician,   61  42 

"    Daniel  Clark,  M.  D.                   "    109  00 

"    Acting  Commissioner,    1,600  00 

"    John  P.  LeRoy,  for  time  and  exp,  as  Trustee,.  354  00 

"    Benjamin  Pierson,                  "          *'        .  168  00 

"    traveling  expenses  of  Acting  Commissioner, .  .  321  50 


Total,  $61,234  09 

Cash  received  from  Asylum  Fund,  $52,000  00 

"     General  Fund,   2,459  08 


$54,483  33 


Balance, 


$6,750  76 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen — Another  two  years  have  passed  away,  and  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  lay  before  you  my  Fourth  Biennial  Report. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being"  able  to  state  that  our  Institu- 
tion is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  is  carrying  out  its  grand 
designs  in  the  moral  and  mental  cultivation  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind  committed  to  our  care. 

During  the  last  two — as  in  former  years — the  health  of  the 
pupils  generally  has  been  good,  having  been  visited  by  no  pre- 
vailing sickness  ;  and  yet  in  sorrow  we  are  obliged  to  relate 
that  death  has  entered  our  ranks — though,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pupils  during  the  six  years  our  Institution  has 
existed,  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  our  sad  duty  to  record 
such  an  event. 

Corydon  Fales,  a  deaf  mute  from  Saginaw  county,  aged  28 
years,  died  May  21,  1859.  The  disease,  scrofula — supposed  to 
be  inherent  to  his  system  from  a  child,  and  the  cause  of  his 
deafness — ^about  five  weeks  previous  assuming  the  form  of  ul- 
cers in  the  head,  at  last  affected  the  brain  and  caused  his  death, 
in  spite  of  all  that  medical  skill  and  good  nursing  could  do  for 
him. 

He  had  no  parents,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  no  near  relatives 
living  ;  but  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  As3dum  were  real 
mourners,  and  followed  in  procession  the  remains  to  Glenwood 
Cemetery,  and  there,  on  a  most  beautiful  Sabbath  day,  under 
the  shade  of  a  natural  growth  of  maples,  they  beheld  with  ten- 
derness and  awe,  all  that  remained  of  their  friend  and  school- 
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mate,  descend  into  the  grave  and  the  earth  closed  over  him  for- 
ever. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  good  moral  habits  and  amiable  dis- 
position, and  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented  by  all  the  in^ 
mates  of  the  Institution. 

April  26,  1860,  we  were  called  to  mourn  the  decease  of  John 
La  Monde,  an  orphan  boy,  from  Detroit,  aged  IT  years.  By  a 
postmortem  examination  it  was  ciscertained  that  tubercles  had 
formed  on  his  lungs,  though  the  more  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  congestion  of  the  brain. 

His  funeral  solemnities  were  attended  also  on  a  pleasant  Sab- 
bath, and  we  deposited  his  earthly  remains  by  the  side  of  his 
schoolmate,  in  our  beautiful  cemetery. 

Dr.  Clarke,  our  Asylum  Physician,  attended  promptly  and 
faithfully  on  these  individuals  during  their  sickness,  but  in  the 
case  of  each  the  disease  was  chronic,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
medical  skill. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils,  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
report,  has  been  12'6 — 88  deaf  and  dumb,  and  35  blind — though 
we  have  not  had  more  than  90  at  any  one  time. 

The  teachers  for  the  deaf  mute  department  continue  the  same 
as  announced  in  my  last  report  with  one  exception.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1859,  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  on  account  of  ill  health,  re- 
signed the  office  of  teacher,  and  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brown,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  American  Asylum,  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
vacancy.  Though  deaf  from  birth,  Mr.  Brown  has  enjoyed 
advantages  of  education  superior  to  most  deaf  mutes,  from  the 
fact  that  liis  father  and  mother  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  were 
both  educated  at  the  American  Asylum.  The  son's  education, 
therefore,  commenced  from  infancy,  at  home,  the  same  as  with 
all  hearing  children,  whose  education  begins  just  as  soon  as 
they  hear  and  comprehend  what  is  said  in  the  family  circle.  In 
the  deaf  nmte  family  circle,  the  language  of  gestures  is  the  ear- 
liest vehicle  of  communication,  and  the  child  comprehends  the 
ideas  communicated  by  this  language  as  readily,  and  at  as 
early  an  age,  as  hearing  children  comprehend  the  ideas  commu- 
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nicated  by  sp(^ech.  But  nearly  all  deaf  mute  children  are  from 
families  where  the  language  of  gestures  is  unknown,  and  so 
their  education  does  not  commence  till  they  are  sent  to  a  public 
school  designed  especially  for  them,  though  not  sent  till  twenty 
or  even  thirty  years  of  age,  a  fact  which  many  persons  do  not 
take  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  mental  condition  of 
our  pupils  when  first  placed  under  our  instruction.  Other  chil- 
dren begin  their  education  in  the  mother's  lap,  and  continue  it 
for  several  years  previous  to  being  sent  to  a  public  school. 
But  the  deaf  mute  child,  whether  in  the  mother's  arms,  or  on 
the  father's  knee,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  merry 
prattle  of  brothers  and  sisters,  or  when  a  few  years  older  he 
mingles  with  the  throng  in  the  busy  street,  in  the  crowded 
mart,  in  the  hall  of  public  debate,  in  the  great  political  gather- 
ing, or  in  the  house  of  worship,  is  not,  as  hearing  children  are, 
being  educated  all  the  while,  but  only  lives  and  moves  amid 
the  reign  of  universal  silence.  Little  intelligence  is  communi- 
cated, and  little  voluntary  mental  exertion  called  forth  in  return — 
in  which  consists  the  better  part  of  all  true  education — and  so, 
in  many  instances,  the  intellect  is  almost  a  blank  when  first 
received  at  the  Institution.  Hearing  children  will  be  educated 
to  some  extent  though  never  sent  to  a  public  school.  They 
must  hear  and  understand,  amidst  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  they  may  be  placed,  whether  they  will  or  no.  But  the 
deaf  mute,  ordinarily,  is  dependent  on  a  school  adapted  to  his 
peculiar  misfortune  for  the  beginning  of  his  education.  Hence 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  more  essential  than  for  any  other  class 
of  children.  Hence,  too,  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their 
deaf  and  dumb  children  to  such  schools. 

Mr.  Brown  and  the  other  teachers  in  the  deaf  mute  depart- 
ment, who  have  been  referred  to  in  former  reports,  have  faith- 
fully performed  their  duties  and  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  success. 

That  our  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  are  making  progress  in  the 
$ohool-room,  is  easily  made  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  wit- 
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ness  for  a  few  minutes  the  performances  of  the  several  classes. 
Visitors  can  pass  from  a  class  who  have  quite  recently  entered 
the  Institution,  to  another  class  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion three,  four  and  five  years,  and  the  contrast  is  forcibly  ap- 
parent, though  certain  individuals  of  each  class  have  accom- 
plished far  more  than  others  who  have  enjoyed  the  same  advan- 
tages. Such  diversity  in  degree  of  acquirements  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  exists,  as  is  well 
known  in  all  other  schools. 

In  the  department  for  the  blind,  two  of  the  teachers  whose 
names  appeared  in  our  last  report, — Miss  Harriet  L.  Seymour, 
teacher  in  the  literary  department  and  Lawrence  D.  Taylor, 
teacher  of  music, — have  since  resigned  their  offices,  and  we 
have  now  in  their  stead,  Miss  Clara  Beard  in  the  literary,  and 
Miss  Sarah  LeRoy  in  the  musical  department.  These  two  young 
ladies  have  but  recently  commenced  teaching  in  the  Institution, 
but  are  deeply  interested  in  their  labors  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
successful.  It  is  hoped  their  services  may  be  permanently 
secured  to  the  Institution. 

Since  our  last  report  our  blind  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Gram- 
mar, Reading,  Writing,  Spelling  and  Defining,  have  been  taught 
Dickon's  and  Macaulay's  English  Histories,  Lord's  Modern  His- 
tory, Liddell's  History  of  Rome  and  Smith's  History  of  Greece, 
Parker's  Natural  and  Abercrombie's  Mental  Philosophy,  Paley's 
Natural  Theology,  Mcllvain's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Schoed- 
ler's  Book  of  Nature,  University  Arithmetic,  Town's  Mental  and 
Davies'  Practical  vVlgebra,  and  Playfair's  Euclid. 

Five  of  the  pupils  have  committed  to  memory  the  whole  book 
of  Psalms  ;  in  addition  to  this,  one  girl  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  blind  from  birth,  has  committed  to  memory  the  whole  book 
of  Matthew  and  part  of  Mark.  She  has  read  through  all  of  the 
Old  Testament  three  times,  all  of  the  New  Testament  five  times, 
and  the  Gospels  six  times,  and  has  performed  it  with  the  ends  of 
her  fingers.  Thus  repeatedly  have  the  precious  and  sublime 
thoughts  contained  in  the  Holy  Book  passed  into  the  ends  of  her 
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fingers,  and  from  thence  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  and  made 
impressions  not  only  there  but  on  the  heart  also — impressions 
which  we  trust  will  be  lasting  as  eternity  ! 

She  has  read  besides,  the  Encyclopedia  in  three  volumes — 
each  about  as  large  as  the  New  Testament — the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress twice,  the  life  of  Melancthon  three  times,  Baxter's  Call  to 
the  Unconverted,  a  book  entitled  the  Harvey  Boys,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Several  other  pupils  have  read  through  the  entire  Bible. 

This  memorizing  and  scripture  reading  are  no  part  of  the 
regular  school  routine,  but  are  voluntary  exercises  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  at  other  leisure  hours. 

The  Blind  are  still  taught  Piano  and  Vocal  Music  as  described 
in  our  last  Report. 

In  one  important  respect  we  have  failed  thus  far,  of  carrying 
out  the  benevolent  design  for  which  the  Institution  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  considered  an  essential  object  in  all  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  that  the  boys  be  taught 
trades,  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  This 
is  of  special  importance  to  our  Blind  boys.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
may  acquire  trades  elsewhere,  and  many  of  them  will  be  farmers ; 
still  it  is  highly  necessary  that  trades  be  taught  them  while  in 
the  Institution.  But  if  the  Blind  hoys  do  not  learn  some  handi- 
craft here,  they  will  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  elsewhere. 
Much  may  be  done  for  their  moral  and  intellectual  education  at 
home  ;  but,  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  handi- 
craft, they  are  dependant  on  a  public  institution.  Several  of 
the  Blind  boys  have  already  closed  their  literary  education  here, 
and  will  probably  not  return  to  the  Institution.  It  will  be  so 
with  others  in  the  future,  and  many  of  them  will  be  dependent 
on  public  or  private  charity  for  maintenance. 

The  reason  why  trades  have  not  been  established,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  simply  the  loant  of  room.  And  yet  we  have 
buildings  enough  erected  for  this  and  all  other  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  except  a  barn  and  other  out-houses ;  that  is,  we  have 
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the  walls  of  buildings  ;  these  are  not  finished  inside,  and  so  are  of 
no  practical  use  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

One  wing  of  these  buildings — called  the  school  wing,  and  de^ 
signed  to  be  occupied  for  school-rooms  and  nothing  else — in  size 
less  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  buildings  now  erected  but  not  fin- 
ished inside — was  completed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and 
we  have  been  occupying  it  since  that  time,  not  for  school-rooms 
only  but  for  a  boarding  establishment  of  about  one  hundred 
persons.  A  large  hall  about  fifty  feet  square  on  the  third  story 
was  designed  to  be  used  temporarily  as  a  chapel,  until  we 
should  be  able  to  occupy  the  hall  to  be  prepared  permanently 
for  that  purpose.  But  we  have  been  obliged  from  the  first  to 
occupy  this  temporary  chapel  for  a  dormitory,  and  have  had  no 
place  for  our  chapel  services  except  a  school-room  about  18  feet 
square.  But  this  dormitory  has  been  crowded  so  full  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  very  unhealthy  sleeping  place  for  our  pupils,  and  we 
expect  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  floor  shall  be  laid  and  the  win- 
dows put  in,  to  remove  our  male  pupils  to  the  hall  designed  for 
a  permanent  chapel,  and  use  that  too  for  a  dormitory.  So  that 
we  shall  still  be  without  a  chapel,  and  still  be  obliged  to  crowd 
our  pupils  into  a  room  18  feet  square,  twice  every  day,  for  re- 
ligious services. 

We  have  buildings  already  erected  purposely  for  sleeping 
apartments,  and  ample  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  three 
hundred  pupils,  but  these  have  no  floors  and  no  windows  and 
no  inside  finish  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  cannot  be  occu- 
pied and  are  of  no  use  at  present  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

We  have  been  excessively  crowded  in  the  place  occupied  for 
a  dining-room,  but  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  occupy  the  hall  de- 
signed for  that  purpose,  with  the  same  amount  of  inside  finish 
as  we  have  just  described  of  the  hall  above. 

In  the  same  way  we  expect  soon  to  go  into  the  new  apart- 
ment for  cooking  and  kitchen  operations. 

By  these  arrangements  we  shall  be  somewhat  relieved  from 
our  present  crowded  condition,  ^et  the  occupying  rooms  and 
halls  all  around  in  a  manner  for  which  they  were  never  designed, 
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is  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  carry  into  effect.  We  have 
apartments  enoug:h  for  family,  teachers  and  pupils,  so  connected 
one  with  another  as  to  carry  on  all  the  departments  of  the  In- 
stitution with  the  greatest  facility  and  convenience.  These 
apartments  are  already  built,  but  have  no  floors,  nor  stairs,  nor 
windows,  nor  doors,  no  lathing,  no  plastering,  nor  painting,  and 
consequently  are  of  no  use  in  their  present  condition  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

As  we  have  to  keep  and  make  provision  for  our  large  family 
of  pupils  all  day  as  well  as  all  night,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  place  in  which  to  put  them  morning  and  evening,  when 
they  are  neither  in  school  nor  in  bed.  These  are  called  sitting 
or  study  halls,  and  fitted  up  with  desks  or  tables,  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  reading,  writing,  and  other  processes  of 
studying. 

For  these  objects  we  have  been  and  shall  still  be  obliged  to^ 
crowd  our  boys  into  a  common  sized  school-room  eighteen  feet ' 
square,  the  girls  into  another  of  the  same  size.  We  have  halls 
already  constructed,  with  these  ends  in  view,  capable  of  being 
occupied  by  from  two  to  three  hundred  pupils,  but  no  inside 
work  has  been  done  on  these,  and  therefore  cannot  he  used,  and 
are  worthless  at  present  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

We  want  wash  rooms  and  bathing  room.s  for  our  numerous 
household.  We  have  not  at  present  any  conveniences  of  this 
sort,  but  the  water  for  these  purposes  is  all  carried  into  the 
building  by  hand,  and  carried  out  again  by  hand.  All  the  water 
used  for  washing  clothes  for  about  a  hundred  persons,  for  wash- 
ing dishes,  for  house  cleaning,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  is  now 
all  carried  in  and  carried  out  again  by  hand.  Apartments  are 
already  constructed  in  which  all  these  operations  can  be  con- 
ducted with  facility  and  convenience  ;  but  these  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  be  occupied,  and  for  any  practical  purpose  at  pi^esent 
are  worthless. 

Our  entire  Asylum  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  out-houses, 
as  already  stated,  are  now  erected.  The  work  has  been  done 
in  the  most  substantial  and  thorough  manner.    Mr.  Walker,  the 
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Building  Commissioner,  has  superintended  the  work  personally 
from  the  foundation  walls  to  the  summit  of  the  cupolas.  He 
has  been  present  on  the  ground  nearly  every  day  while  the 
work  was  progressing,  and  seen  to  it  that  everything  was  done 
as  it  should  be.  No  serious  accident  has  occurred  to  the  work- 
men ;  nobody  has  fallen,  and  no  timbers  or  bricks  have  fallen 
on  anybody,  to  produce  any  lasting  injurj^ ;  and  the  only  cause 
for  regret  is  that  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  buildings  can  be 
occupied. 

Though  little  has  been  expended  on  our  buildings  for  mere 
show  or  ornament,  yet  their  external  appearance  is  magnificent. 
The  best  judges  of  architecture  say,  that  their  symmetry  or 
proportion  is  ver}^  nearly  perfect,  and  that  the  longer  they  are 
studied  the  more  will  they  be  admired.  The  buildings  are  in 
fact  admired  by  everybody  who  looks  at  them  ;  but  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  structure,  in  its  present  condition,  are  of 
no  more  value  as  an  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  than  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

But  we  trust  that  the  honorable  members  of  the  Legislature, 
soon  to  convene,  will  deem  it  advisable  to  make  the  buildings 
of  some  value,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  for  which  these 
have  been  erected  ;  that  they  will  unanimously  come  to  the 
decision  that  after  so  much  money  has  been  expended,  it  will 
be  good  policy  to  expend  enough  more  to  make  the  buildings 
available.  A  shrewd  business  man,  when  he  has  invested  a 
large  amount  of  capital  and  receives  no  income  from  it,  if  the 
investment  of  one-quarter  or  one-third  as  much  more  will  make 
the  whole  pay  a  good  per  centage,  will  not  long  hesitate  about 
making  the  additional  investment.  But  we  leave  these  build- 
ings in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  not  doubting  that  they 
will  do  what  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  require  of  them. 

In  my  last  report,  some  remarks  were  made  with  a  view  to 
dissuade  our  pupils  from  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
public  for  maintenance,  after  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
(^x:i)ense  of  the  State.    Tliis  evil  exists  in  other  States  as  well 
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as  our  own,  and  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  public 
institutions  have  always  borne  testimony  against  it.  At  the 
l^st  "Convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  held  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  Peet,  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution, and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention  : 

"  Whereas,  The  great  object  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  is  to  give  them  an  education,  intellectual  and  me- 
chanical, by  which  they  can  minister  to  their  own  wants,  and 
contribute,  like  other  good  citizens  in  the  corresponding  walks 
of  life,  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  ; 

"And  ivhereas,  Some  of  the  former  pupils  of  our  Institution, 
unmindful  of  the  lessons  of  instruction  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, to  labor  with  their  own  hands  for  their  support,  go  about 
the  country  selling  the  Manual  Alphabet  and  other  small  wares, 
holding  exhibitions,  and  making  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for 
aid  on  the  score  of  their  being  Deaf  and  Dumb,  thus  bringing 
the  cause  of  Deaf  mute  education  into  disrepute  ;  therefore, 

"Besolved,  That  this  Convention  discountenance  and  wholly 
disapprove  of  this  vagrant  course  of  life  ;  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  officers  of  our  public  conveyances  to  give  them  no 
facilities  for  traveling,  but  place  them  upon  the  same  footing  in 
this  respect  with  other  passengers. 

"Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  benevolent  cit- 
izens, and  the  public  at  large,  to  discourage  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  appeals  for  aid  made  by  Deaf  Mutes  who  are  able  to 
support  themselves,  and  thus  unite  with  us  in  bringing  to  an 
end  the  system  of  vagabondism  wherever  it  prevails. 

"Resolved,  That  the  highest  benefit  which  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  Deaf  Mute  is  not  in  the  bestowment  of  charity  so  called, 
but  by  aiding  him  to  obtain  a  situation  in  which  he  can  support 
himself  by  his  own  labor,  and  thus  secure  his  own  indepen- 
dence." 

In  concluding  this  Report,  we  desire  most  gratefully  and  de- 
voutly to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  all  the 

prosperity  which  has  attended  us  thus  far — for  the  success 
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which  has  accompanied  our  endeavors  to  promote  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  our  pupils  ;  for  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  by  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  harmony  in  plans  and  measures  which  has  existed  be- 
tween these  officers  and  the  resident  officers  of  the  Asylum  ;  for 
the  liberality  of  former  Legislatures  in  appropriating  the  means 
to  carry  on  the  Institution  and  erect  these  noble  buildings ;  and 
for  the  evidences  of  approbation  and  confidence  bestowed  on  us 
by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  unfortunate  children  commit- 
ted to  our  care. 

Respectfully  submitted  ; 

B.  M.  FAY. 

Nov.  26,  1860. 


List  of  Pupils  in  attendance  since  the  publication  of  (he  last  Report. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


NAMES. 

Mary  Alderman,  

Josepli  A.  Armstrong, 
L.  M.  Armstrong, .... 
Mary  Armstrong, .... 
Sarah  Armstrong, .  .  . 

Joseph  Bair,  

Sarah  J.  Bcrthelote, .  . 
Samuel  Bigelow, .... 
William  Bigelow, .... 

Malcom  Blue,  

Robert  Bingham, .... 
Andrew  Bowman, .  .  . 

Ezra  Bowen,  

Emma  Brumfield, .... 
Samuel  J.  Chubb, 

Sarah  Chubb,  

Henrietta  Chubb, .... 

Amanda  Clancy,  

Amelia  C.  Cobb,  

Maria  Campbell,  

Laura  Clough,  

Sarah  H.  Demott, .... 


COUNTY. 


CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS. 


Oakland, 

Fever  IJ  years  old. 

Van  Buren, 

Congenital. 

Washtenaw 

Whooping  Cough. 
(( 

Cass, 

Congenital. 

Monroe, 

Brain  Fever. 

Newaygo, 

Congenital. 

Clinton, 

n 

Wayne, 

11 

Jackson, 

Unknown. 

Oceana, 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Washtenaw 

Measles,  3  years  old. 

Wayne, 

Sickness  IJ  years  old. 

Ottawa, 

Measles,  1  year  old. 

Congenital. 

Hillsdale, 

Washtenaw 

Ottawa, 

Shiawassee, 

Lenawee, 


Inflammation  in  head. 

Fever. 

Catarrh. 

Whooping  Cough. 
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NAMES: 

Sherman  Dickinson, .  .  . 

William  Doty,  

Pluma  J.  Doty,  

Timothy  Drummond, .  . 
Lophelia  Edgerton, .  .  . 
William  V.  Ellison, .  .  . 

Mary  E.  Elliot,  

Corydon  Fales, .  ^  

Amanda  Fleshman,  .  .  . 

Daniel  C.  Fisk,  

James  Foran,  

William  C.  Gardner, .  . 

Ada  Gesley,  

Caroline  F.  Grob  

John  Gunn,  

Lenawee  Harwood, .  .  . 

Louisa  Harwood,  

A.  W.  Hamilton,  

Edmund  Hare,  

Jane  F.  Hall,  

Edgar  Harris,  

Melina  Herrick,  

James  H.  Hewitt, .  . .  . 

Thomas  Higgins,  

Mary  E.  Hildreth,  

George  W.  Holland, .  . 
Samuel  H.  Hoxsie, .  .  .  . 

Samuel  Hurd,  

Maria  M.  Jones,  

Harriet  Kellogg,  

Marcus  Kerr,  

Wallace  H.  Krause, .  .  . 

Cordelia  Lepper,  

John  LaMonde,  

John  N.  Lowry,  

Mary  McNames,  

Samuel  McCartney, .  .  . 
William  J.  Mellon, .  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  Merrill,  .  .  . 
Alfred  Morehouse, .  .  .  . 

Jane  Norton,  

Jane  Palmanteer,  

Oscar  F.  Phillips, .  .  .  . 
Sarepta  Prouty,  


COUNTY : 


CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS. 


Newaygo, 

Saginaw, 

Lenawee, 

Wayne, 

St.  Clair, 

Ionia, 

Ingham, 

Saginaw, 

Macomb, 

Monroe, 

Ottawa, 

Washtenaw 

Wayne, 

Monroe, 

Wayne, 

Lenawee, 

Macorab, 

Genesee, 

Montcalm, 

Lenawee, 

Clinton, 

Kalamazoo, 

Eaton, 

Genesee, 

Eaton, 

Hillsdale, 

Oakland, 

Cass, 

Washtenaw 

Genesee, 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo, 

Lenawee, 

Wayne, 

Macomb, 

Lenawee, 

Midland, 

St.  Clair, 

Lenawee, 

Macomb, 

Livingston, 

Branch, 

Oakland, 

Lenawee, 


Unknown. 

Brain  Fever. 

Congenital. 

Fall,  11  years  old. 

Measles,  2  years  old. 

Fever,  3  years  old. 

Brain  Fever. 

Scrofula. 

Fever,  5  years  old. 
Apoplexy,  1  year  old. 
Unknown, 
Congenital. 

Brain  Fever,  1  year  old. 

Spotted  Fever. 

Ague,  7  years  old. 

Unknown. 

Catarrh  in  infancy. 

Fever,  3  years  old. 

Ague  in  infancy, 

Sore  Throat,  4  weeks  old,. 

Congenital. 

Ulcers  in  the  head. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  Fever,  5  years  old. 
Erysipelas. 

Sickness,  IJ  years  old. 
Congenital. 

Struck  by  a  snow  ball. 

Congenital. 

Congestion  of  Brain. 

Spotted  Fever,  3  years  old. 

Congenital. 
<< 

Scrofula. 
Scarlet  Fever. 
Congenital. 

Brain  Fever,  2  years  old. 

Congenital. 

Fever,  2  years  old. 

Sickness,  1  year  old. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Congenital. 

Scarlet  Fever. 
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NAMES. 

Sylvin  Prouty,  

Alvin  Richards,  .  .  . . 
Adaliiie  Richmond,. 
W.  H.  Rosenkrans, . 
George  L.  Rose, .  .  . . 
Clarissa  J.  Savage,. 
Lavina  Sherman,  .  . . 
Orson  L.  Shirkey, .  . 
George  A.  Silver, .  . . 

John  C.  Smith,  

Milo  Sharpsteen, .  . . 

Henry  Seitz,  

Horace  A.  Snook, .  .  . 
George  Storms, . .  . . 

Emma  Sutlief,  

Adelia  R.  Thomas, .  . 
James  W.  Thorn, .  . . 

John  Tracj^,  

William  Urch,  

Lewis  H.  Van  Valen, 
Lucy  A.  Vought,  .  . . 
John  C.  White  


COUNTY. 


CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS. 


Lenawee, 

Kent, 

St.  Clair, 

Washtenaw 

Livingston, 

Barry, 

Tuscola, 

St.  Clair, 

Shiawassee, 

Tuscola, 

Kalamazoo, 

Wayne, 

Barry, 

Washtenaw 

Wayne, 

Kent, 

Washtenaw 

Mackinac, 

Oakland, 

Wayne, 

St.  Joseph, 

Alleorau, 


Congenital. 
Swelling  in  ear. 
Scarlet  Fever. 
Unknown. 

Sickness,  2  years  old. 
Congenital. 
Sickness. 
Whooping  Cough. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism. 
Brain  Fever,  9  months  old. 
Unknown. 
Sores  in  the  ear. 
Measles,  1  year  old. 
Congenital. 

Scarlet  Fever,  3  years  old. 
Swallowing  a  Button. 
Brain  Fever. 
Scarlet  Fever. 

Sickness,  8  months  old. 
Catarrh,  8  months  old. 


BLIND. 


NAMES. 

Mary  Auton,  

James  G.  Benedict, 
Beatta  A.  Briggs,  , 
Horace  Bowman,  .  , 
Charles  A.  Bonney, 
Abner  W.  Brown,. 
Hugh  Brown, .  .  . . , 
George  Bullock, .  .  , 
John  Casteline,  . .  , 
George  C ambry, .  . . 
Almeda  Cook, . . . . , 

E.  W.  Davis,  

Morris  Dolson,  ... 
Huldah  J.  Fenn, .  . 
Joseph  Goddard, . 
Cecelia  C.  Gore,  .  , 
Mary  Ann  Griffin.. 


COUNTY 


CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS. 


Van  Buren, 

Wayne, 
it 

Macomb, 

Berrien, 

Calhoun, 

St.  Clair, 

Oakland, 

Hillsdale, 

Oakland, 

Calhoun, 

Macomb, 

Van  Buren, 

Washtenaw 

Wayne, 


Inflammation,  8  years  old. 

Brain  Fever. 

Congenital. 

Drops}',  5  years  old. 

B}^  explosion  of  powder. 

Scrofula. 

Headache. 

Inflammation. 

Dropsy  on  the  Brain. 

Unknown. 

Measles. 

Brain  Fever. 

Inflammation. 

Cataract,  6  months  old. 

By  caustic. 

Congenital. 
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NAMES. 


COUNTY. 


CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS. 


Mary  Hoff,  

Elizabeth  Jones, .  .  . 
James  Kershaw,  .  . 
Frank  Kilbourn, .  .  . 
Henry  La  Grave, .  .  . 
Helen  J.  Mann, .... 

Sally  Merrill,  

Luella  McCutchen, . 
Mary  J.  Pinney, .  .  . 

James  Priest,  

George  W.  Keed, .  . 
Mary  A.  Reed, .... 

C.  E.  Reed,  

H.  A.  Reed,  

Eli  Robinson,  

f^elia  A.  Stearns, . 
Clark  W.  Torrey, .  . 
Lucv  J.  Wood  


Livingston, 

Congenital. 

Cass, 

Barry, 

Inflammation. 

Calhoun, 

Unknown. 

Van  Biiren, 

Inflammation. 

Ionia, 

Wayne, 

Measles. 

Hillsdale, 

Scarlet  Fever 

Monroe, 

Congenital. 

Wayne, 

Inflammation. 

Washtenaw 

a 

Congenital. 

li 

Cass, 

li 
(. 

Genesee, 

li 

Catarrh. 

Lenawee, 

Inflammation. 

SUMMARY 


Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Blind  


Males. 

50 
20 


Females 

38 
15 


Total. 

88 
35 


123 


From  Allegan  County,   1 

Barry    3 

Berrien       "   1 

Branch    1 

Calhoun    3 

Cass    4 

Clinton    2 

Eaton    2 

Genesee    5 

Hillsdale     -    4 

Ingham    1 

Ionia    2 

Jackson      "    2 
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From  Kalamazoo  County,   3 

Kent  "    2 

Lenawee     "   10 

Livingston    3 

Mackinac    "    1 

Macomb      "    6 

Midland      "   '   1 

Montcalm    "   1 

Monroe       "    4 

Newaygo    "    2 

Oakland      "   6 

Oceana       "    1 

Ottawa       "   5 

Saginaw     "    2 

Shiawassee  "   5 

St.  Clair    6 

St.  Joseph  "    1 

Tuscola      "    2 

Van  Buren  "    5 

Washtenaw"   14 

Wayne        "  16 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  fol- 
lowing newspapers,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum 
gratuitously : 

Wolverine  Citizen,  published  at  Flint. 
Detroit  Tribune,  "  Detroit. 

Lansing  State  Republican,  published  at  Lansing. 
Michigan  Argus,  published  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Niles  Inquirer,  "  Niles. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  "  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  for  the  year  1857,"  a  highlj 
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valuable  document,  presented  to  the  Asylum  by  the  Hon.  Kins- 
ley S.  Bingham,  U.  S.  Senator. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroads,  for  hav- 
ing granted  free  tickets  to  our  pupils  when  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  Asylum,  and  for  the  prompt  and  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  the  favor  has  been  bestowed. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  Asylum  is  free  to  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
in  Michigan,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years,  who 
possess  a  good  natural  intellect,  a  good  moral  character,  and 
have  no  contagious  disease.  All  such  are  entitled  to  an  educa- 
tion, without  charge  for  board  or  tuition. 

Parents  or  guardians  provide  clothing  for  pupils,  and  pay 
their  traveling  expenses. 

The  regular  time  for  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July  to  the  first  Wednesday 
of  October.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  at  other  times,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases. 

Persons  wishing  to  place  pupils  in  the  Asylum,  should  ad- 
dress the  Principal,  stating  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  such 
pupil.    No  certificate  of  any  kind  is  required. 

Pupils'  clothing  must  he  marked  ivith  durable  ink. 

Those  persons  bringing  pupils  to,  or  taking  them  away,  can- 
not be  furnished  board,  lodging  or  horse-keeping,  at  the  Asylum. 


FIFTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

MICHIGAN  ASYLUM 

FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND, 

inOK  THS  1861  AJS^J:>  186S. 


FIFTH  BIENNIAL  EEPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

•MICHIGAN  ASYLUM 

FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND, 

B^OK  THLE3  YEIJJLRS  1861  ANT)  1863. 


LANSING: 

JOHN  A.  KERB  &  CO.,  PRINTEBS  TO  THE  STATE. 


OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


BENJAMIN  PIERSON,  President. 

JAMES  B.  WALKER,  Treas.  and  BuiWg  Com, 

JOHN  P.  LeROY,  Secretary, 


B.  M.  FAY,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

MRS.  B.  M.  FAY,  Matron. 

TEACHERS. 

W.  L.  M.  BREG,  W.  W.  ANGUS, 

MISS  B.  H.  RANSOM,  K.  R.  JOHNSON, 

T.  L.  BROWN,  MISS  C.  E.  MILLS. 

DANIEL  CLARK,  M.  D.,..  Physician. 


REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  in  accordance  with  law,  herewith 
submit  their  biennial  report  for  the  years  1861  and  1862: 

From  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Institution,  for  the  years  1855  and  1856,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution,  for  the  year  1856, 
was  seventy-two.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  for  the 
years  185t  and  1858,  was  one  hundred  and  eleven;  for  1859 
and  1860,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  for  1861 
and  1862,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  showing  that  the 
Institution  is  gradually  extending  its  benefits  to  these  unfortu- 
nate classes  of  our  Michigan  youth;  and  although  there  are 
many  more  in  our  State  who  should  be  recipients  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  Institution,  and  by  the  neglect  of  which  whose 
minds  are  groping  in  thick  darkness,  being  generally  without 
mental  culture,  yet  there  are  as  many  in  the  Institution  as  can 
be  accommodated,  and  more  than  have  appropriate  rooms  for 
their  convenience  and  comfort. 

Every  day's  experience  with  our  present  number  of  pupils, 
shows  the  necessity  of  completing  more  of  the  Asylum  build- 
ings.  We  still  have  no  rooms  in  which  the  pupils  can  be 
instructed  in  any  trade,  and  in  this  respect,  all  who  leave  the 
Institution  otherwise  well  educated,  fail  to  have  learned  what 
seems  so  necessary  to  aid  them  in  their  future  maintenance  and 
support,  and  to  give  them  that  self  reliance  and  independence 
needful  to  carry  them  through  life  without  still  leaning  upon 
the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  livelihood. 
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But  the  Board  have  so  fully  expressed  their  views  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  instructing  the  pupils,  and  especially  the 
blind,  in  some  trade  or  handiwork,  in  their  two  last  reports  to 
the  Legislature,  that  they  would  at  this  time  merely  refer  to  said 
reports,  and  to  the  very  full  and  able  report  of  the  Principal 
hereto  annexed. 

A  reference  to  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1861, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Institution,  will  show  that  there 
was  appropriated  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  sup- 
porting the  Asylum  for  the  years  1861  and  1862,  or  eight  thou- 
sand  dollars  a  year;  and  the  further  sum  of  seventeen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  building  purposes.  The  Board  believe 
that  the  Institution  has  been  conducted  with  at  least  as  much 
economy  as  any  other  State  institution  of  the  kind,  and  they 
have  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  expenses  within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriation. 

The  lowest  estimate  ever  made  by  the  Commissioner,  or  the 
Board,  within  the  past  four  years,  has  been  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  with  the  present  increased  prices  of  all  articles 
necessary  to  be  purchased  in  conducting  the  Institution,  and 
the  increased  number  of  pupils,  and  the  addition  of  one  more 
teacher  (made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  pupils,  and  arrange- 
ment of  classes),  the  Institution  cannot  be  conducted  under  its 
present  organization  for  a  sum  less  than  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year;  and  if  an  appropriation,  so  much  needed,  should  be 
made,  sufficient  to  complete  so  much  of  the  buildings  as  to 
permit  room  therein  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  trade  or 
handiwork,  then  there  would  be  for  a  year  or  two  an  increase 
in  expenses  for  employing  suitable  and  necessary  mechanics  for 
their  instruction.  After  which  the  labor  of  the  pupils  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  made  available  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  of  their  mechanical  education. 

The  Board  have  in  their  possession  the  reports  of  several 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  years  1860  and  1861, 
in  which  they  find  but  little  difference  in  the  annualexpenses 
of  each  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils.    The  expenses 
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of  one  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  1860,  for  Principal  and 
teachers,  groceries  and  provisions,  fuel,  lights,  and  engineers 
and  stable,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars.  If  their  expenses  were  the. 
same  for  the  l^t  two  years,  they  would  -amount  to  the  sum  of 
seventy-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars, 
exclusive  of  all  other  expenses  of  their  institution.  The  expen- 
ses for  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  past  two  years  for  the 
same  purposes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  atten- 
dance if  equal  to  that,  would  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The 
whole  expenses  of  the  Institution  above  referred  to,  for  the 
year  1860,  after  excluding  the  amount  expended  for  building 
and  repairs,  and  the  amount  paid  for  interest,  were  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  (and  the  amount  was  not  less  for  1861),  or  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  two 
years — the  length  of  time  for  which  this  Board  makes  up  its 
report. 

From  the  foregoing,  and  from  the  financial  reports  of  other 
similar  institutions,  the  Board  believe  that  the  Michigan  Asylum 
will  be  found  to  compare  favorably  (in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance)  in  its  economy  and  expenditures 
with  any  other  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  acting  Commissioner's  report  that  no 
new  work  has  been  attempted,  consequently  the  buildings 
remain  in  much  the  same  condition  as  they  were  when  the  last 
biennial  report  was  submitted.  The  want  of  funds  is  the  rea- 
son assigned  by  the  Commissioner  for  not  finishing  any  portion 
of  the  uncompleted  buildings.  If  the  balance  undrawn  of  the 
appropriation^could  now  be  realized,  true  economy  would  be  to 
use  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  material,  and  in  preparing  for 
the  work,  and  not  to  prosecute  the  work  upon  the  buildings,  nor 
the  laying  of  pipe  in  the  winter.  Experience  has  taught  that 
much  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  is  of  that  nature  that 
if  attempted  in  [the  winter  season  cannot  be  well  done,  and 
might  have  to  be  done  over. 
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The  Board  feel  no  less  anxious  now  to  complete  the  buildings 
than  when  making  their  former  reports  of  1858  and  1860,  to 
which  they  would  again  refer,  and  would  only  add  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  pupils  gives  additional  force  and 
weight  to  the  reasons  heretofore  assigned,  why^ppropriations 
should  be  made  by  the  Legislature  as  early  as  practicable  for 
the  completion  of  all  the  buildings. 

The  visits  of  the  Board  from  time  to  time  to  the  Institution 
enlist  their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  classes, 
committed  by  the  State  in  part  to  their  care,  and  to  them  it  is 
a  sad  thought  that  for  the  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  more, 
these  pupils,  and  especially  the  blind  portion  of  them,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  learning  while  in  the  Institu- 
tion some  mechanical  trade — deemed  so  essential  by  the  Board 
to  fit  them  for  usefulness  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

Should  the  Legislature  see  fit,  after  appropriating  a  sum 
sujOScient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Institution  for 
the  next  two  years,  to  appropriate  a  further  sum  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings,  or  any  portion  thereof,  and  this  could 
be  done  in  the  early  part  of  its  session,  preparations  could  be 
made  beforehand,  and  much  could  be  done  to  the  buildings 
during  the  next  summer's  vacation.  This  course  would  add 
much  to  the  convenience  of  Principal,  teachers  and  pupils. 

Cold  and  unpleasant  as  it  is  found  at  this  inclement  season 
of  the  year,  a  part  of  the  center  building,  in  its  unfinished  con- 
dition, is  now  occupied  as  a  kitchen — a  part  for  a  dining-room, 
and  another  part  for  a  dormitory.  These  portions  could  all 
be  unoccupied  without  much  inconvenience  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  an  early  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  could 
be  so  used  that  these  rooms  might  be  completed  before  the 
commencement  of  another  school  year. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  will  show  that  although  diseases, 
usually  malignant  in  their  character,  and  often  fatal  in  their  con- 
sequences, have,  during  the  past  two  winters,  attacked  many  of 
the  pupils,  yet  by  the  good  care  and  management  of  those  who 
have  had  the  charge  of  the  sick,  under  the  direction  of  the  at- 
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tending  physician,  and  the  overruling  of  a  kind  and  merciful 
Providence,  the  resting  place  of  the  dead  has  received  but  one 
addition  to  its  numbers  from  the  Asylum  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  Board  believe  that  much  of  the  good  health  of  the  pupils, 
and  their  recovery  from  diseases  when  attacked,  have  depended 
upon  the  strict  attention  paid  in  the  Institution  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  pupils,  and  the  good  order  and  neatness  of  all  its 
departments. 

The  Board,  in  concluding  their  report,  would  say  that  the 
Principal  has  now  to  assist  him  a  full  and  able  corps  of  teach- 
ers; and  we  believe  that  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  are 
receiving  as  healthy  and  rapid  a  growth  as  at  any  former  pe- 
riod of  the  Institution,  and  that  their  physical  and  moral  de- 
velopments are  not  suftered  to  be  neglected. 

BENJAMIN  PIERSON, 
.  JOHN  P,  LE  ROY, 
JAMES  B.  WALKER, 

Trustees. 


COMMISSIONER'S  REPOET. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind : 
At  the  time  of  making  the  last  biennial  report,  the  work  of 
putting  in  the  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  school  wing  and  the  center  building  had  just  been  com- 
menced. 

That  work  has  been  completed,  and  the  apparatus  has  been 
in  successful  operation  since  February,  1861.  Steam  and 
water  pipes  have  been  laid  from  the  engine  house  to  the  river, 
and  a  steam  pump  put  in  operation,  by  which  all  the  water 
needed  for  the  Institution  can  be  supplied.  The  system  of 
sewerage,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has  been  completed. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  completed,  made  necessary  by 
being  obliged  to  put  in  the  brick  work  connected  with  the 
warming  and  ventilating  system  in  the  winter.  The  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  regular  session  in  1861,  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  Institution,  and  for  completing  the  base- 
ment story  and  the  wings  of  the  building.  But  as  "the  appro- 
priation wa^  based  upon  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  draw  from  the  Treasury  any  more  money 
than  was  necessary  to  pay  indebtedness,  finish  the  work  in 
progress,  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Institution.  Consequently,  nothing  has  been  done  towards 
completing  the  basement  story  and  the  wings. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  WALKER, 
Acting  Commissioner, 


FmANCIAL  KEPORT. 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Michigan  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  commencing  December  1st,  1860,  and  ending  November 
dOth,  1862; 

Paid  balance  reported  due  from  State,  Nov.  30th, 

1860  $  6,^150  16 

Paid  for  carpenter  and  joiner  work,   953  29 

"     cutting  stone,  mason  work,  and  slating,.. .  1,290  44 

"     lumber,   611  32 

"    team  work,   1,434  66 

"  hardware,  nails,  sheet  lead,  tin-roofing,  &c.,  1,165  60 
"     towards  warming  and  ventilating  appa- 

.  ratus,   6,083  36 

Paid  for  extra  steam  and  water  pipe  and  sockets, 

and  putting  in  same,   861  12 

Paid  for  oil  and  paints,   62  95 

"     painting  and  glazing,   594  26 

"     castings,   391  12 

iron  work,  blacksmithing,  &c.,   432  52 

"     furniture,  beds  and  bedding,   206  69 

"     incidental  expenses  of  Institution,   5,085  01 

"     freight  on  hardware,  lead,  &c.,   20  11 

"             "     stone  sewer  pipe,   9  98 

"     express  charges,   2  26 

"     brick,   229  14 

•»     fire  brick,  ,   6  00 

steam  pump,   400  00 

"    steam  kettles,   210  26 

"    exchange  on  draft  paid  for  steam  kettles, .  2  65 
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Paid  for  superfine  flour,   $1,493  41 

"     graham  flour,   9  90 

"     corn  meal,   15  iTS 

"     mill  feed,   164  19 

labor,  '   1,969  35 

'  hand  force-pumps,  hose  couplings  and  plays,  34  16 

"  exchange  on  draft  sent  to  pay  for  pump,  &c.  25 

"     blank  receipts  and  stationery,   12  00 

"     charcoal,   2  60 

"    farming  utensils,   22  63 

"     engineer,   563  00 

"     assistant  engineer,   421  66 

"     glass,   6  It 

"    meat,.   1,639  12 

"    coffin  and  use  of  hearse,   1113 

"     services  of  sexton  digging  grave,  &e.,   3  00 

quarry  stone,   41  20 

"    fruit  trees,  ,   40  60 

"     water  lime,   14  25 

"    stone  lime,   21  65 

"     manure,   65  25 

"     plastering  hair,   15 

"    repairing  cistern  pumps,   10  50 

"     swine   8  50 

'*    burial  lots  in  Glenwood  Cemetery,   64  11 

"     clock,   4  00 

"     wheel  barrows,   10  00 

"    repairs  on  cutter  and  drag,   11  25 

"     two  cows,  ,   54  00 

"     insurance  on  building,   500  00 

"     wood  for  three  years,   3,218  56 

"     tuning  piano,   5  00 

"     cooper  work,   32  15 

"     postage,   16  15 

"  traveling  expenses  of  acting  Commissioner,  131  14 

traveling  expenses  of  Principal,   13  00 
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Paid  for  interest  on  $11,000  for  one  year,  in  accor- 
dance with  resolution  of  Board  of  Trustees,. . . .  $l,tOO  00 

Paid  for  interest  on  bill  for  steam  pump,   32  6t 

"        "        "       of  lumber,   154  t3 

"        "    contract  for  warming  and  ventilating,  228  32 

"        "    for  mason  work  and  slate  roofing,. . .  193  52 

Paid  B.  M.  Fay,  salary  as  Principal,   2,000  00 

"  Mrs.  B.  M.  Fay,  salary  as  Matron,   600  00 

"  W.  L.  M.  Breg,        "      Teacher,   800  00 

T.  L.  Brown,           "            «    600  00 

"  W.  W.  Angus,         "             "    431  50 

"  Miss  Bella  H.  Ransom,  salary  as  Teacher, ....  350  00 

"  Miss  Clara  Beard,          "               "    350  00 

"  Miss  Augusta  Kimball,  *'               "    138  54 

"  Miss  Sarah  LeRoy,        "               "    18  15 

"  Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  salary  as  Physician,   140  00 

"  John  P.  LeRoy,  for  services  and  expenses  as 

Trustee,   211  29 

"  Benjamin  Pierson,  for  services  and  expenses  as 

Trustee,  ,   13  10 

"  Acting  Commissioner,   1,600  00 


$53,859  96 

Cash  received  from  Asylum  Fund,  $  50,000  00 

"       "        "    General  Fund,   2,041  13 


$52,142  15 


$1,111  21 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind  :  • 

Gentlemen — In  view  of  the  general  good  health  enjoyed  by 
the  pupils,  we  find  abundant  cause  for  gratitude.  Since  my 
last  report — embracing  a  period  of  two  years — but  a  single 
death  has  occurred  in  the  Institution. 

In  the  winter  of  1861,  that  disease  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  so  prevalent  and  so  fatal,  in  our  country,  Diphtheria,  ap- 
peared among  our  pupils,  and  the  first  one  attacked — a  deaf 
and  dumb  girl  from  Wayne  county — died  very  suddenly  after 
only  a  few  days'  illness. 

This  disease  spread  rapidly  among  our  numerous  family,  but 
we  learned  how,  by  appropriate  remedies,  to  control  it,  and  all 
who  had  been  prostrated  by  its  attack,  soon  recovered.  For 
this,  especial  gratitude  is  due  to  a  favoring  Providence  on  our 
behalf,  because,  in  other  public  schools  not  so  large  as  ours, 
were  reported  in  single  institutions,  during  that  winter,  from 
six  to  eight  and  ten  deaths  from  the  same  malignant  disease; 
and  in  some  localities  of  our  country,  were  carried  off  by  it 
whole  families  of  children. 

Our  Matron,  in  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from  this  malr 
ady,  has  had  so  much  experience  and  success,  that  with  the 
treatment  of  our  skillful  Physician,  and  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  any  future  visitation  of  it  will  cause  no  alarm. 

One  other  deaf  and  dumb  girl  died  at  home  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  1861. 

We  were  informed  by  her  parents  that  her  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  be  "  quick  consumption."  She  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  winning  manners,  and  an  excellent 
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scholar.  Her  loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  the  inmates  of 
our  Institution.  She  always  manifested  a  most  serious  interest 
in  the  promulgation  of  religious  truth  at  our  chapel  exercises, 
and  her  entire  moral  character  was  such  as  to  afford  pleasing 
evidence  that  to  her  the  exchange  of  worlds  was  everlasting 
gain. 

In  the  winter  of  1862,  the  measles  suddenly  appeared  in  our 
midst,  and  forty  pupils  were  taken  down  at  once.  Our  trials 
were  severe  for  a  time ;  but  by  unremitting  care,  medical  skill, 
and  the  favor  of  Providence,  not  a  single  case  proved  fatal,  and 
all  soon  entirely  recovered. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  last  report  has  been  136 — 105  deaf  and  dumb  and 
31  blind.  The  largest  number  at  one  time  is  our  present  num- 
ber— one  hundred. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  Institution 
since  its  commencement  in  1854,  has  been  203 — 144  deal  and 
dumb,  and  59  blind. 

Two  of  the  teachers  whose  names  appeared  in  the  last  report 
— the  teacher  in  the  literary  department  of  the  blind,  and  the 
teacher  of  music — have  both  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

In  their  stead,  for  teacher  of  music  we  now  have  Miss  H.  R. 
Johnson,  and  for  the  literary  department  of  the  blind,  Miss  C. 
E.  Mills. 

Miss  Johnson  was  educated  at  the  well-known  Troy  Semina- 
ry, State  of  New  York,  and  has  since  been  employed  for  sev- 
eral years  as  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Mills  is  a  graduate  of  the  celebrated  "  Abbott  Female 
Seminary,"  Andover,  Mass.,  where  she  has  also  been  employed 
as  assistant  teacher. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  one  year 
ago,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  another  teacher  in  that 
department,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Angus  was  employed.  Mr.  Angus 
had  been  for  seven  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

From  their  thorough  education  and  previous  experience  in 
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teaching,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  three  above  named 
will  prove  eflScient  and  successful  teachers  in  our  Institution. 

Our  methods  of  Instruction  are  the  same  as  described  in 
former  reports,  and  the  same  that  have  been  employed  in 
all  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Institutions 
for  the  blind,  from  the  beginning,  and  have  been  attended  with 
the  highest  success. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  the  grand  object  to  be  at- 
tained is  the  knowledge  of  written  and  printed  language;  so 
that  they  can  write  it  correctly,  and  read  it  understandingly. 
Before  coming  to  the  Institution  they  have  no  language  by 
which  they  can  communicate  their  ideas,  or  none  in  common 
with  speaking  persons.  They  have  a  language  of  signs,  or 
pantomime,  by  which  they  can  converse  with  each  other;  and 
in  the  school-room  they  are  taught  to  translate  their  pantomime 
into  written  language. 

Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  language,  they  are  prepared 
to  pursue  other  branches  of  learning,  such  as  history,  the  gen-  * 
eral  sciences  and  mathematics.  We  teach  them,  however, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  other  sciences,  fee" 
fore  they  have  acquired  a  correct  use  of  language,  while  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  the  grand  end  to  be  kept  in  view,  through 
the  whole  course  of  their  education. 

The  deaf  mute  pupils  are  separated  into  four  classes,  each 
class  occupying  a  separate  "school  room,  and  receiving,  during 
school  hours,  the  whole  time  of  an  experienced  teacher.  The 
average  number  in  each  class  is  about  twenty,  which  is  as 
many  as  can  be  successfully  taught  by  one  teacher.  Large 
slates  are  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  school-room,  on  which 
the  pupils  write  out  with  crayons,  their  exercises,  in  a  plain 
hand,  legible  across  the  school-room. 

The  ])lind  pupils  have  pursued  the  same  course  of  studies  as 
in  former  years,  and  these  have  been  repeatedly  described  in 
former  reports. 

To  our  list  of  books  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  we  have 
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added  two  copies  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  in  three  volumes,  printed  at  the  Penn- 
sjlvania  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind." 

For  teaching  geography  to  our  blind  pupils,  we  need  more 
maps  and  a  globe  designed  for  their  especial  use.  We  also 
need  another  piano. 

Your  Honorable  Board,  during  the  several  years  you  have 
been  in  office,  have  visited  the  Institution  three  or  four  times 
each  year,  have  spent  considerable  time  in  each  of  the  classes, 
have  seen  what  our  pupils  were  when  first  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion, and  have  seen  what  they  were  the  second,  third  and  sub- 
sequent years,  and  can  judge  for  yourselves  as  to  the  progress 
they  are  making,  and  of  what  value  to  them  is  the  education 
here  afforded. 

Hundreds  of  others,  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  visited  us,  can  judge  for 
themselves. 

Parents  and  other  relatives  and  friends  of  our  pupils  can 
testify — as  they  have  already  done  in  numerous  instances — as 
to  the  improvement  of  those  they  have  committed  to  our  charge, 
and  the  priceless  value  to  their  unfortunate  children  of  the 
education  here  received.  - 

In  a  recent  article  on  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
writer  says:  ''the  fact  that  there  are  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  not  so  extensively  known  as  it  should 
be,  and  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  lay  out  a  sum  of 
money  in  keeping  the  fact  before  the  people  by  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  advertising  In  those  newspapers  having  the  largest 
country  circulation." 

But  our  experience  has  been,  that  our  pupils,  when  they 
go  home  to  spend  the  vacation  each  year,  are  the  best  adver- 
tisements we  can  possibly  send  out. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Institution,  our  pupils  came 
mainly  from  the  central  and  most  densely  settled  portions  of 
the  State.  In  later  years,  when  any  one  came  from  some 
remote  county  and  went  home  to  spend  the  vacation,  others 
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were  sure  to  be  sent  from  the  same  vicinity,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  another  term.  This  has  been  the  fact  with  reference 
to  several  remote  counties,  and  we  think  it  will  be  so  in  the 
future,  until  all  for  whom  the  Institution  was  designed,  through- 
out the  State,  will  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

In  a  very  few  instances  parents  have  withdrawn  their  deaf 
ftnd  dumb  children  from  the  Institution  when  the  time  allotted 
them  by  the  State  was  only  half  completed,  because  their  ser- 
vices are  valuable  at  home. 

The  pupils  taken  from  the  Institution  thus  early  in  their 
course,  pass  in  the  community  as  specimens  of  what  an  educa- 
tion does  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whereas  they  had  only  com- 
menced their  education.  Hearing  and  speaking  children  gener- 
ally attend  school  from  the  time  they  are  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  till  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  some  for  a  still  longer 
period.  How  then  can  one  who  neither  hears  nor  speaks, 
whose  mind  in  most  cases  is  entirely  uncultivated  up  to  the 
time  he  qpters  the  Institution,  who  commences  with  the  alphabet^ 
and  learns  the  names  of  objects  and  meaning  of  words,  only  one 
at  a  time;  and  when  by  this  slow  method  he  has  acquired  a 
email  vocabulary  of  words,  he  has  before  him  the  still  more 
difiSoult  task  of  trying  to  learn  the  grammatical  structure  of 
Bentences;  all  of  which  the  hearing  child  learns  without  going 
to  school  at  all,  by  hearing  the  language  spoken  and  speaking 
it  himself  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  other  associates  at 
home.  The  wonder  is  that  any  deaf  mute  acquires  a  tolerable 
use  of  language  in  seven  years — less  than  half  the  period  allot- 
ted to  the  education  of  those  who  can  hear  and  speak. 

In  some  iDstitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  other  States # 
it  is  required,  as  a  condition  of  admittance,  that  the  pupil  is  not 
to  leave  the  Institution  till  he  has  pursued  the  full  course  of 
eix  or  seven  years.  Such  a  regulation  secures  a  benefit  to  the 
pupil,  and  saves  the  Institution  from  being  judged  by  a  false 
standard,  viz:  the  acquirements  of  those  who  have  pursued 
only  a  partial  course. 

In  two  or  three  instances,  deaf  and  dumb  boys  have  been 
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kept  at  home  to  work  on  the  farm,  four  or  five  weeks  after  the 
term  commenced.  This  proceeds  from  a  want  of  consideration 
of  how  great  an  injury  to  the  child  is  the  loss  of  a  few  weeks 
at  the  commencement  of  a  term,  or  else  from  mere  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  estimating  a  few  weeks  work  for 
themselves  of  higher  value  than  the  education  of  their  child 
for  all  time. 

Some  of  these  same  parents  have  endeavored  to  take  their 
children  home  a  few  weeks  before  the  term  closed,  their  work 
on  the  farm  being  very  desirable  at  that  busy  season  of  the 
year.  We  wish  all  parents  and  guardians  to  understand  that 
we  cannot  comply  with  such  a  request;  that  all  who  have  com- 
menced a  teim  in  the  Institution  must  remain  till  its  close, 
unless  they  are  found  to  be  mentally  or  morally  deficient,  or  are 
permitted  to  leave  on  account  of  their  own  ill  health,  or  some 
very  alarming  sickness  of  relatives  at  home. 

In  our  last  biennial  report,  the  Legislature  were  informed 
that  our  buildings  were  all  erected — all  that  we  shall^eed  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  There  are  five  principal  build- 
ings, viz:  The  front  building — containing  in  the  basement, 
store-rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the  domestics;  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  stories,  rooms  for  the  Principal  and  his  family, 
rooms  for  teachers  and  visitors,  and  rooms  for  a  library  and 
cabinet. 

The  two  wings — one  of  which  is  io  be  appropriated  to  the 
boys,  the  basement  for  washing  and  bathing  rooms,  the  first 
story  for  study  rooms,  the  second  and  third  stories  for  hospital 
and  sleeping  rooms.  The  other  wing  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
girls  for  the  same  uses. 

The  central  building  containing  kitchens  in  the  basement, 
the  dining  hall  on  the  first  floor  and  the  chapel  above. 

The  rear  wing  containing,  in  the  basement,  rooms  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  workshops,  and  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
stories  school  rooms  and  a  lecture  room. 

Of  these  five  buildings,  only  the  rear  wing  is  finished  inside. 
In  the  central  building,  the  floors  are  laid  and  windows  in, 
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and  we  are  occupying  the  whole  of  it — the  basement  and  first 
stories  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  designed, 
and  the  chapel  for  a  sleeping-room. 

So  that  three  of  the  principal  buildings,  viz:  the  main  front 
and  its  two  wicgs  are  entirely  unoccupied.  But  we  are  suffer- 
ing exceedingly  every  day  for  the  want  of  those  unoccupied 
buildings.  We  are  suffering  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
for  those  unoccupied  and  empty  bath-rooms,  sleeping-rooms, 
study-rooms,  hospital-rooms,  and  a  place  to  hold  our  chapel 
exercises  morning  and  evening  and  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  Legislature  were  informed  in  our  last  report  that  all  the 
water  used  for  washing  clothes  for  more  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons, all  that  is  used  for  washing  and  bathing  purposes,  house- 
cleaning,  &c.,  is  carried  in  and  carried  out  again  by  hand. 
This  is  poor  economy,  or  would  certainly  be  if  we  had  to  hire 
it  done ;  it  would  employ  one  man  during  the  whole  school 
year.  At  present  it  is  done  by  our  older  deaf  and  dumb  boys. 
But  these  older  boys  will  sooa  finish  their  education.  In  the 
future  most  of  the  boys  will  enter  the  Institution  at  about  ten 
years  of  age.  They  will  not  be  able  to  perform  this  immense 
labor  of  carrying  water  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hire  men 
for  this  purpose. 

The  basement  rooms  o^  the  rear  wing  are  now  used  for 
washing,  ironing  and  bathing  purposes;  but  there  is  an  im. 
perative  necessity  that  these  rooms  be  vacated  in  order  to  be 
used  as  shops  in  which  our  boys  can  be  taught  trades.  The 
necessity  of  trades  and  handicraft  for  our  deaf  mute  and  blind 
boys,  has  been  urged  upon  Legislatures  in  all  our  former 
reports. 

Provision  is  now  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  in  every  State  throughout  our  country: 
even  in  those  which  have  but  quite  recently  become  States — 
California  and  Oregon — incipient  measures  have  been  taken  to 
establish  such  institutions.  But  so  far  as  known,  not  a  single 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  nor  a  single  institution  for 
the  blind  is  attempted  to  be  carried  on  without  instructing  the 
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pupils  in  trades  or  handicraft.    It  is  universally  estimated  an 
essential  part  of  their  course  of  instruction. 

It  is  more  essential  for  the  blind  than  for  the  deaf  and  dumb: 
because  the  former  are  in  a  more  dependent  condition  and  must 
learn  trades  at  a  public  institution  or  not  learn  them  at  all,  but 
the  latter  may  learn  trades  elsewhere;  while  many  of  them  will 
be  farmers  and  some  will  be  clerks,  copyists,  &c. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  blind  be  employed  in  manual 
labor  in  order  to  keep  them  contented  while  in  the  institution. 
Says  the  accomplished  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  blind  :  "  the  pupils  are  always  occupied,  except  in  the 
frequent  regular  recesses.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  cheer- 
fulness which  ever  prevails  in  our  large  household.  Want  of 
occupation,  incident  to  so  many  of  the  uneducated  blind,  is  the 
real  misfortune  of  blindness." 

Want  of  occupation  is  "  the  real  'misfortune  "  of  the  blind 
pupils  in  our  institution,  and  the  real  cause  why  we  have  so 
few  blind  in  proportion  to  the  number  resident  in  the  State 
who  ought  to  be  here.  Our  blind  pupils  are  not  contented, 
and  never  will  be  under  any  management  whatever  which  ex- 
cludes instruction  in  handicraft,  and  leaves  the  hours  of  the 
day  in  which  they  are  not  confined  in  school,  to  be  devoted  to  * 
idleness. 

Those  of  us  who  are  blessed  with  the  gift  of  sight,  are  mis- 
erable when  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  we  can  at  least  di' 
vert  ourselves  by  looking  at  some  object.  The  blind  can  not 
look  at  any  object,  and  having  nothing  to  divert  their  attention, 
the  mind  reverts  inward  to  dwell  upon  their  own  unfortunate 
condition. 

Again  says  the  principal  of  the  Pennsj^lvania  institution, 
"it  may  bo  safely  affirmed  that  the  policy  of  an  institution 
which  excludes  anj^  considerable  number  of  worthy,  eligible 
blind  persons  from  instruction  in  literature  or  handicraft,  comes 
short  of  the  real  intention  of  its  foundation,  the  unfailing  lib- 
erality of  the  legislature,  and  the  sympathies  and  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  community." 
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Several  blind  boys  have  left  the  institution  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years,  preferring  to  reserve  the  remaining  years  allowed 
by  the  State,  until  trades  should  be  established,  and  then  return 
and  finish  out  their  time.  I  have  in  a  few  instances  advised 
them  to  this  course.  Bat  some  of  these  have  despaired  of  trades 
ever  being  taught  here,  and  have  gone  to  institutions  in  other 
States  long  enough  to  acquire  some  information  of  broom 
making. 

That  the  Legislature  may  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  now  crowded,  we  will  inform  them  that  forty-two  or  three 
girls  occupy  a  room  eighteen  feet  square,  from  six  and  a-half 
to  nine  o'clock,  every  evening  during  the  present  school  j^ear, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  boys  occupy  another  room  of 
the  same  size  every  evening. 

For  our  religious  services  every  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
about  three  hours  every  Sabbath,  eighty  pupils  occupy  a  room 
eighteen  feet  square. 

It  is  poor  economy  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  the  State 
to  have  expended  money  in  erecting  the  walls  of  these  buildings 
and  then  let  them  remain  several  years  without  receiving  any 
benefit  from  them,  especially  when  they  are  so  much  needed. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  report,  the  new  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  has  been  put  in  operation,  and  has 
succeeded  admirably.  It  supplies  pure  and  warm  air  by 
means  of  a  fan  blower,  driven  by  steam,  to  every  part  of  the 
building  now  occupied.  Except  when  the  wind  was  very 
strong  from  the  northeast  or  west,  nearly  all  our  rooms  were 
comfortably  warm  during  the  coldest  days  of  last  Winter.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  in  extreme  cold  weather,  it  is  essential 
that  the  fire  be  kept  up  through  the  whole  night;  otherwise  it 
is  impossible  to  make  the  rooms  comfortable  during  the  day. 

The  central  building  which  is  unfinished  about  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  has  no  lathing  and  plastering,  of  course  must 
be  uncomfortable  in  very  cold  weather,  by  an}^  plan  of  heating 
that  could  be  devised. 

From  the  report  of  the  census  of  1860,  it  appears  there  is 
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one  blind  person  for  every  2,410,  and  one  deaf  mute  to  1,925  of 
the  whole  population  of  our  country. 

It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  and  gratitude,  that  provision  is  now 
made  for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  these 
unfortunate  classes  throughout  our  own  land,  and  by  nearly 
every  other  civilized  community.  Judging  from  the  past,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  Michigan  will  not  be  behind  other  States 
in  this  noble  philanthropy. 

B.  M.  FAY,  Principal. 

Flint,  November,  1862. 
List  of  Pupils  in  attendance  since  the puhlic&tion  of  the  last  Report. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
Namei.  County. 

Mary  Alderman,  Genesee. 

J.  A.  Armstrong,  Van  Buren, 

L.  M.  Armstrong,   " 

Mary  Armstrong,  Washtenaw. 

Sarah  Armstrong,   <' 

W.  L.  Allman,  St.  Joseph. 

Joseph  Bair,  i  Cass. 

S.  J.  Berthelote,  Monroe. 

Samuel  Bigelow,  Newaygo. 

William  Bigelow,  Clinton. 

Robert  Bingham,  ,  ;  Jackson. 

Ezra  Bowen,  Washtenaw. 

Emma  Brumfield,  *  Wayne. 

J.  J.  Buchanan,  St.  Joseph. 

Ellen  Buchanan,   « 

Sarah  Chubb,  Ottawa. 

Henrietta  Chubb,   « 

Amanda  Clancy,  Hillsdale. 

A.  C.  Cobb,  Washtenaw. 

Maria  Campbell,  Ottawa. 

,  Laura  Clough,  Shiawassee. 
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KsmeS.  County. 

Amelia  Clougli,  Shiawassee. 

J.  R.  Crawford,  St.  Clair. 

Emma  Cranson,  Washtenaw. 

H.  H.  Cheesebro,  Hillsdale. 

J.  A.  F.  Chase,  

Polly  Croy,  Branch. 

S.  L.  Chapman,  Lapeer. 

S.  H-.  De  Mott,  Lenawee. 

William  Doty,  Saginaw. 

P.  J.  Doty,  Lenawee. 

C.  J.  Drum,  Genesee. 

M.  N.  Dolson,  Saginaw. 

Lophelia  Edgerton,  St.  Clair. 

W.  V.  Ellison,  Ionia. 

M.  E.  Elliott,  Ingham. 

D.  C.  Fisk,  Monroe. 

James  Foran,  Ottawa. 

W.  C.  Gardner,  Washtenaw. 

Ada  Gesley,  Wayne. 

John  Gunn,   " 

C.  F.  Grob,  Monroe. 

Lenawee  Harwood, . ,  ^  Lenawee. 

Louisa  Harwood,  Macomb. 

A.  W.  Hamilton,  Genesee. 

Edmund  Hare,  Montcalm. 

Edgar  Harris,  Clinton. 

Melina  Herrick,   >  Kalamaioo. 

J.  H.  Hewitt,  Eaton. 

M.  E.  Hildreth,   " 

G.  W.  Holland,  Hillsdale. 

S.  H.  Hoxsie,  Oakland. 

Samuel  Hurd,  Cass. 

H.  E.  Hendrixson,  Allegan. 

C.  E.  Harris,  Van  Buren. 

Harriet  Kellogg,  Genesee. 

4 
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Names.  Connly. 

Marcus  Kerr,  J ackson. 

W.  H.  Krause,  Kalamazoo. 

Cordelia  Lepper,  Lenawee. 

J.  N.  Lowry,  Macomb, 

M.  E.  Lowry,   " 

E.  L.  Lane,  Branch. 

Mary  McNames,  Lenawee, 

Samuel  McCartney,  Midland. 

W.  J.  Mellon,  St.  Clair. 

Alfred  Moorhouse,  Macomb. 

Electa  Miller,  Allegan. 

Hubert  Miller,   " 

Eva  Miller,  

Harriet  Miller,  Monroe. 

Jane  Palmanteer,  Branch. 

0.  L  Phillips,  Oakland. 

Sarepta  Prouty,  Lenawee. 

Sylvin  Prouty,   " 

M.  J.  Palmer,  Lapeer. 

M.  E.  Phelps,  Macomb. 

J.  A.  Pixley,  Branch. 

G.  W.  Pooler,  Cass. 

Adaline  Richmond,  St.  Clair. 

W.  H.  Rosenkrans,  Washtenaw, 

G.  L.  Rose,  Living^ston. 

Alvin  Richards,  ,  Kent. 

Charles  Rooks,  Branch. 

C.  J.  Savage,  Barry. 

0.  L.  Shirkey,  St.  Clair. 

G.  A.  Silver,  Shiawasseo, 

J.  C.  Smith,  Tuscola. 

Henry  Seitz,  Wayne. 

H.  A.  Snook,  Barry. 

George  Storms  Washtena*^, 

Emma  Sutlief,  Wayne. 
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Names.  County. 

Cclestia  Simmons,  St.  Clair. 

Susan  Smith,  Branch. 

Elizabeth  Smith,   " 

Elnora  Sisson,  Kent. 

A.  E.  Stearns,  ,  St.  Clair, 

A.  K.  Thomas,  Kent. 

J.  W.  Thorn,  Washtenaw. 

John  Tracy,  Mackinac. 

M.  E.  Thomas,  Livingston. 

Eber  Thomas   " 

William  Urch,  Oakland. 

L.  A.  Vought,  „  St.  Joseph. 

J.  C.  White,  Allegan. 

P.  A.  Weinburg,  St.  Joseph. 

BLIND. 

Mary  Auton,  Yan  Buren. 

A.  W.  Brown,  Calhoun. 

Hugh  Brown,  St.  Clair. 

George  Bullock,  Oakland. 

Eli  Bellmore,  Wayne. 

Gordon  Bates,  St.  Joseph. 

Laura  Berry,  Hillsdale. 

George  Cambry,  Oakland. 

Benjamin  Cook,   " 

Ellen  Cutter,...  Tuscola. 

E.  W.  Davis,  Macomb. 

Morris  Dolson,  Van  Buren. 

H.  J.  Fenn,  Washtenaw^ 

Joseph  Godlieart,  Wayne. 

C.  C.  Gore  

M.  A.  Griffin,  

Mary  Hoff,  Livingston. 

William  Hoffman,  #  Lapeer.  * 

M.  A.  Johnson,  Wayne. 

James  Kershaw,  Barry. 
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Names.  Count/. 

Frank  Kilbourn,  Calhoun. 

Herri  ck  Kamhout,  Ottawa. 

Luella  McCutchen,  Hillsdale. 

Melinda  Murphy,  Kalamazoo. 

M.  J.  Pinney,  Monroe. 

Julia  Putnam,  Kalamazoo. 

M.  A.  Reed,  ,  Washtenaw. 

Eli  Robinson,  Cass. 

A.  S.  Stearns,  Genesee. 

G.  W.  Stapleton,  *  Berrien. 

L.  J.  Wood,  Lenawee. 

SUMMARY. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,                                        41  68  105 

Blind',                                                      16  15  31 

136 

From  Allegan  county,   5 

Barry          "    3 

Branch        "    t 

Berrien        •*    1 

Calhoun      *'    2 

Cass           "    4 

Clinton        "    2 

Eaton          "    2 

Genesee      "   5 

Hillsdale   g 

Ingham       "   1 

Ionia           "    1 

Jackson       "   /   2 

Kalamazoo  "    4 

Kent          "   3 

,       Lapeer        "    2 

Lenawee     "   _  ,  g 

Livingston  "     4 
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From  Mackinac  county,   1 

Macomb      "    6 

Midland       "    1 

Montcalm    "    1 

Monroe        "    5 

NeVaygo     "    1 

Oakland      "    6 

Ottawa       "    5 

Saginaw      "   2 

Shiawassee  "   . .  3 

St.  Clair      "    8 

St.  Joseph    "    6 

Tuccola       "   2 

Van  Buren   "   5 

Washtenaw"   11' 

Wayne        **   .....10 
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Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  fol- 
lowing newspapers,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum 
gratuitously: 

Wolverine  Citizen,  published  at  Flint. 

Detroit  Tribune,  "  Detroit. 

Lansing  State  Kepublican,  published  at  Lansing. 

Michigan  Argus,  published  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroads  for  having 
granted  free  tickets  to  our  pupils  when  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  Asylum,  and  for  the  prompt  and  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  the  favor  has  been  bestowed. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  valuable  pictures — a 
very  beautiful  and  appropriate  present  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Van 
Deusen,  Superintendent  for  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  Asylum  is  free  to  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
in  Michigan,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years,  who 
possess  a  good  natural  intellect,  a  good  moral  character,  and 
have  no  c'ontagious  disease.  All  such  are  entitled  to  an  educa- 
tion, without  charge  for  board  or  tuition. 

Parents  or  guardians  provide  clothing  for  pupils,  and  pay 
their  traveling  expenses. 

The  regular  time  for  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  fifteenth  of  July  to  the  first  Wednesday 
of  October.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  at  other  times,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases. 

Persons  wishing  to  place  pupils  in  the  Asylum,  should  ad- 
dress the  Principal,  stating  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  such 
pupil.    No  certificate  of  any  kind  is  required. 

Pupils'  clothing  must  be  marked  with  durable  ink. 

Those  persons  bringing  pupils  to,  or  taking  them  away,  can- 
not be  furnished  board,  lodging  or  horse-keeping,  at  the  Asylum. 

No  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind,  or  of  confirmed  im- 
moral character,  w411  be  knowingly  received  into  the  Asylum; 
and  in  case  any  person  shall,  after  a  fair  trial,  prove  incompetent 
for  useful  instruction,  or  disobedient  to  the  wholesome  regula- 
tions of  the  Institution,  such  pupil  will  be  thereupon  discharged. 

It  is  important  that  all  of  the  pupils  of  each  year  should  be 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  session,  and  re- 
main until  its  close.  This  will  therefore  be  expected  of  them 
unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  emergency.  In  case  of 
non  compliance  with  this  rule  on  the  part  of  any  pupil  without 
a  sufficient  reason,  his  or  her  right  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Institution,  will,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  be  forfeited. 
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REPORT 


To  the  Hon.  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  tlie  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  BHud,  in  accordance  with  law,  herewith  submit  theii* 
Biennial  Keport  for  the  years  1863  and  1864. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  adopted  in  1850, 
contains  the  following  provision :  "  Institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  bUnd  or  insane,  shall 
always  be  fostered  and  sustained." 

Previous  however,  to  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
as  early  as  April,  1848,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  Institution  and  the  "  Michigan 
Asylum  for  thd  Insane."  Both  Institutions,  by  that  act,  being 
put  under  the  control  of  one  Board  of  Trustees.  The  fii'st 
recommendation  to  the  Legislature  by  this  Board  for  establish- 
ing a  school  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  upon  the 
combined  plan,  as  finally  adopted,  of  teaching  all  of  them  in  the 
same  Institution,  was  made  in  January,  1851.  And  after  the 
further  maturing  of  their  plans,  the  Board,  in  Januarys  1854, 
appointed  Kev.  B.  M.  Pay  as  Principal,  and  his  wife  as  Assist- 
ant and  Matron.  The  Institution  was  opened  in  February 
thereafter,  in  a  small  building  in  the  now  city  of  Flint,  and  re- 
ceived during  said  month  seven  deaf  mutes  and  one  blind  girl. 
From  this  small  beginning  the  pupils  have  increased  until  there 
is  now  an  average  daily  attendance  of  one  hundred.  And 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  others  have  received  instruction, 
many  of  these  last  having  stayed  seven  years,  the  time  allotted 
them  by  the  State. 

Those  who  have  left  the  Institution,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
who  are  now  under  its  influence  and  teachings,  have  had  their 
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mental  condition,  which,  when  they  entered,  was  enshrouded 
in  darkness  that  seemed  almost  impenetrable,  to  a  great  de- 
gree enlightened;  their  intellect  vastly  increased;  their  counte- 
nances in-adiated  by  the  beams  of  mental,  moral,  and  rehgious 
light,  and  their  whole  being  changed  from  the  low  state,  in 
which  all  suffering  from  the  like  infirmities,  are  usually  found, 
to  that  of  men  and  women,  equal,  in  many  cases,  to  the  ordi- 
nary capacities  of  those  who  can  hear,  and  talk,  and  see. 

If  we  cannot,  by  our  sympathy  and  benevolence,  through 
legislative  enactments,  give  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the 
dumb,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  and  elevate  their  condition,  and 
many  a  grateful  thank  offering  will  be  rendered  by  them  to  our 
legislative  bodies  for  making  provision  for  their  intellectual, 
moral,  and  rehgious  culture. 

Instead  of  a  smaU  rented  building,  as  in  1854,  the  Board 
have,  by  the  heretofore  generous  grants  of  the  Legislature,, 
been  enabled  to  complete  what  is  known  as  the  School  Wing, 
100  by  60  feet,  three  stories  high  besides  the  basement.  The 
1st  and  2d  stories  intended  as  school  rooms,  the  3d  as  a  lecture 
room,  and  the  basement  in  part  for  mechanical  pui-poses.  The 
basement  is  now  used  from  necessity,  for  washing  and  bathing 
rooms,  ironing  rooms  and  study  rooms,  (besides  stowing  therein 
the  domsetic  help,  much  to  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
of  aU,)  and,  the  upper  story,  or  lecture  room,  is  now  used 
for  a  dormitory. 

After  the  completion  of  the  School  Wing,  and  in  February, 
1857,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  placing  the  Institution  un- 
der a  separate  Board  of  Trustees;  since  which  time  the  foun- 
dations of  the  main  edifice,  including  the  Center  Building  and 
the  East  and  West  Wings,  have  been  laid,  the  walls  built, 
buildings  roofed,  and  the  outside  work  of  the  buildings  mainly 
completed.  And  by  the  first  of  January,  1865,  the  Board  an- 
ticipate the  completion  of  the  Center  Building,  50  by  90  feet, 
and  including  the  basement,  three  stories  high.  The  basement 
is  used  for  a  kitchen  and  store  rooms,  1st  story  above  basement 
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for  a  dining  room,  and  the  upper  story,  as  soon  as  completed,, 
\Yill  be  used  for  a  chapel.  The  East  Wing,  when  completed, 
which  will  be  by  the  first  of  January  next,  will  be  used  for  the 
female  pupils.  The  1st  story  for  study  and  sitting  rooms,  2d 
story  for  hospital  rooms  and  rooms  for  nurs(^  and  at- 
tendants, 3d  story  as  a  dormitory,  and  the  basement  for" 
washing,  bathing  and  ironing  rooms.  This  wing  is  50 
by  80  feefc.  ^Vhen  these  portions  of  the  buildings  are 
completed,  the  accommodations  for  the  pupils  will  be 
much  increased.  The  Institution  has  heretofore  suffered 
much  for  the  want  of  room,  and  on  this  account  tlie  Princi- 
pal and  teachers  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  enforce 
order  and  descipline. 

The  Board  feel  thankful  to  know  that  this  deiiciency  or  want 
of  room,  is  so  soon  to  be  partially  supplied.  But  to  make  the 
Institution  effective  in  all  its  parts  the  whole  of  the  building 
should  be  completed.  The  Institution'  is  now  in  great  need  of 
the  completion  of  the  West  Wing,  so  that  the  male  pupils  may 
be  removed  from  the  School  Wing  except  during  school 
hours,  and  that  wing  used  solely  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Until  this  is  done,  there  can  be  no  full  and  general  system  of 
teaching  trades  to  the  pupils  carried  out  without  an  outlay  of 
money  for  buildings  in  which  to  work  at  trades,  that  might  in 
part  be  obviated  by  the  completion  of  the  West  Wing. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  buildings  left  in  an  unfinished  state 
deteriorate  in  value  much  faster  than  after  completion.  It 
would  be  pohcy,  therefore,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
were  not  necessary  for  present  purposes,  to  make  appropriations 
for  their  completion.  The  economist  would  most  certainly  da 
so  with  his  own  building. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Acting  Comissioner,. 
hereto  appended,  in  what  manner  the  funds  appropriated  for 
building  purposes  and  for  supporting  the  Asylum  for  the  years 
1863  and  1864,  have  been  expended,  and  that  the  appropria- 
tions have  failed  to  meet  the  necessary  and  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Instituiton,  as  well  as  fell  short  of  meeting  the  expenses 
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of  finishing  the  Center  Building  and  one  of  the  wings  and  their 
connections,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  making  the  appropria- 
tions, and  that  the  expenditures  will  oven-un  the  appropriations 
at  least  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  appropriations  for  support- 
ing  the  Institution  v/ere  much  less  than  estimated  by  the  Board, 
and  the  cost  of  all  articles  of  consumption  much  more  than 
the  Board  anticipated  two  years  ago,  when  the  estimates  were 
made.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  appropriations  should 
ever  faU  much  short  of  the  amount  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  Institution  in  a  successful  manner.  When  this  occurs 
the  Board  are  placed  in  a  condition  where  they  must  dismiss  and 
send  home  the  puj^ils,  or  loan  money  or  otherwise  create  debts 
for  the  means  to  go  on  with  what  the  Legislature  intended 
should  be  done.  It  appears  to  the  Board  a  far  better  way 
sometimes  to  have  even  a  small  excess  over  what  may  be  needed 
than  to  fall  far  short  of  that  amount.  The  appropriations 
made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Institution  for  the  last 
two  years,  might  possibly  have  boarded  the  pupils  for  that 
time,  leaving  yery  little,  if  anything,  for  paying  the  salaries  of 
Principal,  Matron  and  Teachers,  the  wages  of  engineers,  la- 
borers, and  domestics,  fuel  for  running  the  engine  for  two  years, 
and  many  other  incidental  expenses.  In  explanation  of  much 
of  the  additional  expense  above  the  appropriations  made  for 
finishing  the  Center  Building  and  one  of  the  wings  and  their 
<}onnections,  the  Board  would  here  quote  from  the  repoi-t  of  the 
Commissioner  before  referred  to.  He  says :  "  The  act  making 
these  appropriations,  pro-^ddes  that  the  appropriations  for  build- 
ing purposes  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  State  tax  for  the  re- 
spective years  named,  and  when  collected  be  i)assed  to  the 
•credit  of  the  A^sylum  Fund.  Thus  virtually  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  these  sums  until  they  shall  have  been  collected. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  render  it  impossible  to  do  anything 
towards  finishing  the  parts  of  the  building  named  during  the 
year  I8G0,  which  proved  very  unfortunate,  as  the  contract  pre- 
viously made  for  putting  in  the  warming  and  ventilatmg  appa- 
ratus expired  during  that  'year,  and  the  result  was  an  addi- 
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tional  expense  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  in  that  one 
item." 

In  addition  to  this,  all  must  be  aware  that  estimates  made 
two  years  ago  for  mechanical  labor  and  for  materials  for  build- 
ing purposes,  as  Avell  as  for  the  support  of  the  Institution, 
founded  upon  the  prices  then  existing,  must  fall  far  below  the 
actual  necessary  cost  of  the  same  at  the  times  when  the  articles 
have  had  to  be  purchased  and  the  labor  performed. 

The  Board  trust  and  beheve  that  the  Legislatui-e  will  make 
sufficient  appropriations  to  support  and  successfully  carry  on 
the  Institution  for  the  next  two  years  without  leaving  the  Board 
in  debt  at  the  end  of  that  time.  To  do  this  and  to  make  the 
necessary  purchases,  (the  items  of  which  will  hereafter  be  given 
by  the  Commissioner,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  appropriate  at 
leat  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1865,  and  fifteen 
thousand  for  the  year  1866,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  indebtedness  already  accrued  for  the  support 
of  the  Institution  and  for  building  purposes.  The  Board  also 
ask  that  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  finish  the  west  ^ing, 
and  to  finish  some  portions  of  the  main  edifice,  may  be  ap- 
propriated. 

We  believe  that  when  the  buildings  of  this  Institution  shall 
have  been  completed,  that  it  will,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  be 
equal  in  streng-th  and  beauty  and  for  all  other  purposes  inten- 
ded, to  any  other  similar  Institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  all  the  citizens  of  Michigan  should  take  pride  in  causing 
to  be  finished  so  noble  an  edifice,  founded  in  benevolence  and 
humanity. 

The  Principal,  in  his  report  of  1862,  says:  "Want  of  occu- 
pation is  the  real  misfortune  of  the  bhnd  pupils  in  our  Institu- 
tion, and  the  real  cause  why  we  have  so  few  blind  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  resident  in  the  State  who  ought  to  be  here. 
Our  blind  pupils  are  not  contented,  and  never  will  be,  under 
any  management  whatever,  which  excludes  instruction  in 
handicraft,  and  leaves  the  houi'S  of  the  day  in  which  they  are 
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not  confined  to  school  to  be  devoted  to  idleness."  He  also 
says  in  tlie  same  report,  "  Several  of  the  blind  boys  have  left 
the  Institution  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  preferring  to 
reserve  the  remaining  years  allowed  by  the  State,  until  trades 
should  be  established,  and  then  return  and  finish  out  their 
time.  I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  advised  them  to  this  course. 
But  some  of  these  have  despaired  of  trades  ever  being  taught 
here,  and  have  gone  to  other  States." 

HsLving  no  rooms  at  their  disposal  in  which  trades  could  be 
taught,  and  the  Legislature  having  made  no  appropriation  for 
that  purpose,  and  fi'om  other  causes  originating  after  the  re- 
port of  tlie  Principal,  the  Board,  at  a  meeting  held  in  May, 
1863,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whei'eas,  One  great  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  ed- 
ucating pupils  a,t  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  is  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
after  leaving  the  Institution,  independent  of  aid  from  the 
public;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Blind  to 
support  themselves,  to  teach  them  some  trade  or  handicraft; 

and 

JViierea.'i,  AVith  the  present  Kmited  means  and  accomoda- 
tions as  to  room,  workshops,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
trades  to  any  of  the  pupils;  therefore 

Besolved,  That  the  Department  of  the  Blind  in  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  be  suspended 
from  and  after  the  close  of  the  present  term,  until  further 
action  by  this  Board. 

Therefore  during  the  last  school  year  the  Blind  were  not 
admitted.  The  Board,  before  the  opening  of  the  present 
school  term,  expecting  soon  to  have  some  vacant  rooms  where 
trades  might  be  taught,  and  that  the  Legislature  at  its  coming 
term  would  make  sufficient  appropriations  for  that  purpose, 
issued  circulars  stating  that  the  Department  of  the  Blind 
would  again  be  opened. 
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We  have  now  two  female  teachers  in  the  Blind  Department, 
(one  of  them  a  teacher  of  music,)  and  eighteen  pupils,  with  a 
probable  increase  of  numbers;  and  as  soon  as  provision  can  be 
made  by  the  Board  to  have  trades  taught,  this  branch  of  the 
Institution  will,  no  doubt,  receive  a  large  addition  of  pupils. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  after  the  close  of 
the  last  school  term,  the  Eev.  B.  M.  Fay  and  his  wife,  w^ho  had 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  from  its  infancy,  tendered 
through  Mr.  Fay,  their  resignation  to  the  Board,  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen: — Mrs.  Fay  having  suffered  for  a  long  time 
from  ill  health,  and  it  beiag  the  opinion  of  her  friends  and 
Physician  that  her  health  can  only  be  restored  by  a  change  of 
residence,  she  resigns  the  office  of  Matron,  and  wiQ  be  obhged 
to  leave  the  Institution  to  reside  in  another  climate. 

"  This  will  create  the  necessity  that  I  also  leave  the  Institu- 
tion. I  have  been  connected  with  it  from  the  beginning,  a 
period  of  ten  and  a  half  years;  and  during  this  period  our 
efforts  in  its  behalf  have  been  attended  with  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  Buildings  have  been  erected  which  are  an  honor 
to  the  State,  and  will  be  an  enduring  monument  of  her  philan-  ^ 
thropy,  her  liberality  and  benevolence  for  the  unfortunate. 

"  During  this  period  225  pupils  have  been  connected  with  the 
Institution,  about  half  of  whom  have  finished  their  course 
here,  and  all  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to  become  convinc- 
ing arguments 'of  the  utility  of  such  an  Institution.  Joy  and 
gratitude  have  already  been  awakened  lq  more  than  two  him- 
dred  families,  from  which  these  unfortunate  children  have 
come  to  us  to  be  educated. 

"  I  take  but  httle  credit  to  myself  for  the  success  which  has 
crowned  our  efforts — have  been  aware  of  many  imperfections 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  but  have  always  been  conscious 
of  a  supreme  desu-e  to  promote  the  highest  welfare  of  the  In- 
stitution. Grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  and  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  many  favors  received,  I  resign  the  office  of 
Principal,  to  take  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
term,  Sept.  14,  18G4. 

Respectfully  submitted.  B.  M.  FAY." 
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The  Board  would  here  acknowledge  the  high  esteem  in 
which  they  have  ever  held  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay,  and  the  deep 
regret  they  feel  for  the  cause  of  their  resignation. 

Mr.  Egbert  L.  Bangs,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Insti- 
tution for '  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Is  ew  York,  stnd  highly 
recommended  by  Professor  Peet,  Principal  of  that  Institution, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  in.  place  of  Mr.  Fay,  and  the 
Board  hope  and  believe  that  the  Institution  will  suffer  no 
special  detriment  from  the  change  thus  made  necessary. 

By  reason  of  the  small  appropriations  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  strong  desire  of  the  Board  to  keep  the  current  ex- 
penses as  near  withm  the  appropriations  •  as  possible,  the 
number  of  teachers  has  been  less  than  the  wants  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  more  teachers  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  department,  for  the  necessity  of  which,  as  weU  as  for 
many  other  matters  of  importance,  the  Board  would  refer  to 
the  suggestions  in  the  very  able  report  of  the  Principal, 
appended  hereto. 

"We  would  also,  in  connection  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Principal,  ask  the  Legislature  to  change  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  clothing  and  other  expenses  of  the  pupils,  chargeable 
back  to  the  counties  from  which  they  come,  so  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  forty  dollars,  (instead  of  twenty,  as  the  law  now  is,) 
may  be  used,  if  found  necessary  for  those  pm-poses. 

The  Board,  before  the  expiration  of  the  last  term,  invited 
John  W.  Birchmore,  Thomas  J.  Joslyn  and  H.  H.  Northrop, 
^clergj'men  risiding  in  the  city  of  Flint,  to  act  as  an  Examining 
'Committee  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  committee,  after  an 
^examination  of  the  various  classes  in  the  Institution,  kindly 
.made  a  report  to  the  Board,  which  report  we  take  pleasure  in 
^annexing  hereto.  We  also  append  the  reports  of  the  several 
teachers  in  the  Institution,  for  the  past  term,  which  will 
show  the  general  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
progress  made  by  the  different  classes,  and  the  studies  pur- 
sued. 
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The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  but 
one  death  has  occurred  within  the  past  two  years:  Ada  Gesley, 
from  Wayne  county,  fifteen  years  of  age,  died  on  the  10th  day 
of  May  last.    No  sickness  now  exists  among  the  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  PIERSON, 
JAMES  B.  WALKER, 
JOHN  P.  LeROY, 
December  1st,  1864.  Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMISSIONER. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michi-gan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following 

report  in  reference  to  the  work  on  the  Asyhim  buildings  since 

my  last  report. 

The  Legislature;  at  its  regular  session  in  1 863,  appropriated 
$10,000  for  1863,  and  $10,000  for  1864,  ''for  supporting  the 
Asylum"  for  those  two  years;  and  also  $15,000  for  1863,  and 
$10,000  for  1864,  "  for  the  p\u*i)oso  of  completing  the  center 
building  and  one  of  the  wings  of  said  x^-sylum  and  its  con- 
nections." 

The  act  making  these  appropriations  pi'ovides  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  building  purposes,  shaU  bo  incorporated  in  the 
State  tax  for  the  respective  years  named,  and  v)hen,  collected  shall 
be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Asylum  fund.  Thus  virtually 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  these  sums  until  they  shall  have 
been  collected. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  render  it  impossible  to  do  anything 
towards  finishing  the  parts  of  the  building  named  during  the 
year  1863,  which  proved  very  unfortunate,  as  the  contract  pre- 
viously made  for  putting  in  the  wanning  and  ventUathig  appa- 
ratus, expired  during  that  year,  and  the  result  was  an  aditional 
expense  in  that  one  item  of  about  $5,000. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  making 
the  appropriations,  that  the  work  sliould  be  done,  a  part  du- 
ring one  year,  and  a  part  during  another  year,  whereas  it,  could 
all  be  done  in  one  year,  to  much  better  advantage  and  at  much 
less  expense,  and  less  interruption  to  the  scliool,  than  to  spread 
it  over  two  years. 
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Through  the  kindness  and  accommodation  of  the  State 
Treasurer  and  Auditor  General,  the  two  appropriations  for 
building  puiposes  were  authorized  to  be  drawn  during  the 
year  1864.  The  work  was  commenced  as  early  in  the  Spring 
of  the  present  year  as  practicable,  and  has  been. pushed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible,  considering  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
cui-ing  mechanics  and  laborers.  The  center  and  east  wing  are 
now  nearly  completed.  The  work  has  been  done  in  a  better 
and  more  durable  manner  than  was  anticipated  in  the  estimates 
furnished  to  the  Legislative  Committees  previous  to  appropri- 
ations being  made.  There  has  also  been  much  additional  work 
done,  which  was  found  indispensable,  and  which  could  not 
well  be  done  exc^t  at  the  time  of  finishing  the  east  wing, 
such  as  putting  in  bath-tubs,  cast-iron  tanks  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  steam-pipes  connectmg  with  tanks,  cisterns,  sewers, 
and  water  closets. 

It  also  became  necessary,  in  order  to  save  a  large  and  con- 
stant expense,  to  finish  the  washing  and  drying  rooms,  and  the 
engine  room  in  the  boiler  house,  which  are  now  being  com- 
pleted. The  financial  report  shows  that  the  expenditures  have 
exceeded  the  appropriations.  That,  in  the  general  expense 
account,  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  lowest  estimate  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  that  account  at  the  time  of  making  the 
appropriations  was  $24,000  for  the  two  years. 

The  enhanced  price  of  all  articles  of  consumption  has,  of 
course,  increased  the  expense. 

In  the  construction  account  there  is  less  variation,  and  what 
there  is,  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  additional  expense  of 
putting  in  the  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus  over  and 
above  the  contract  price,  as  above  stated. 

The  work  not  having  been  completed,  it  of  course  has  not 
been  measured  and  the  bills  fuUy  paid. 

When  this  is  done,  and  the  expense  of  the  Institution  paid 
to  January  1,  1865,  I  estimate  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  be  at  least  $10,000. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  R  WALKER,  Acting  Commissioner. 


FIiNTAJSrCIAL  REPORT. 


STATEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Michigan 


Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  during  the 
Fiscal  Years  commencing  December  1st,  1862,  and  ending 
November  mh,  1864. 

EECEIPT9. 

From  Asylum  Fund,  (appropriation  for  1861,)  $13,500  00 

From  Asylum  Fund,  (appropriation  for  1863-4,) . .  .  45,000  00 
"    General     "    2,054  29 

For  Swine  sold,   44  00 

"  Pork     "    70  00 

"   old  flour  barrels  sold,  ,         66  20 

"   Cow  sold,   24  00 

"  Horse  and  Buggy  sold,   75  00 

Of  John  Collard  for  Board  and  Tuition,   50  00 


$60,883  29 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  Indebtedness  as  per  last  Report,   $1,717  21 


GENERAL  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Paid  for  Provisions,  Groceries,  Fuel  and  Lights, . .  .  $13,974  'SO 

"    Boiler  and  Engine  Rooms,   1,349  11 

"     "    Insurance.  :   502  25 

"         Hardware,   408  14 

"     "    Castings  and  Blacksmitliing,   21  03 

"    Stationery,  Postage  and  Painting,   295  88 

"     -    Domestic  Help,   1,064  99 

-    Bedding,.   116  53 
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Paid  for  Hay  and  Feed,   $  867  60 

"    Seed,  Labor  and  Team  Work  in  Field, 

Garden  and  Barn,   1,246  22 

"         Salaries  of  Officers  and  Attendants,   7,769  26 

"         Traveling  Expenses  of  Acting  Commis- 
sioner,   131  00 

"         Traveling  expenses  of  Principal,   27  00 

"     "    Physician  and  Medicine,   221  95 

"         Miscellaneous  Expenditures,   76  86 


$28,072  12 

CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNT. 

Paid  for  Lumber,  Joiner  Work,  Mason  Work,  in- 
cluding Lime,  Sand,  Sec,  $16,601  23 

"         Team  Work,   368  00 

Labor,   1,708  50 

"         Brick,   381  25 

"    Paints,  Oil,  Painting  and  Grlazing,   1,377  45 

"     "    Glass,   471  43 

Hardware,   820  15 

"     "    Transportation,   313  08 

"         Castings  and  Blacksmithing,   339  26 

"     "    G£s-pipe  and  Plumbing,   450  54 

"     "    WarmiQg  and  Ventilaing  Eegisters,   480  73 

"     "    Fireplace  and  Grate,   58  00 

"    Towards  Warming  and  Ventillating  Ap- 
paratus,  5,297  72 

"         Cisterns  and  Sewers,   2,820  10 

.  "     "    Water-pipes,  Bath-tubs,  Water-closet,  and 

putting  in,   1,338  24 

"     «    Paint  Mill,   8  40 

"     "    Musical  Instruments,   92  00 

"     "    Horse  and  Wagon,   160  00 

"    "    Interest  and  Exchange,   132  57 

"     "    Cooper  Work,   15  50 
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Paid  for  Fencing,   $12  00 

"    Tuning  Piano,   10  00 

"    Furniture  and  Cabinet  Work,   96  52 

-    School  Books,   184  77 

"    Revenue  Stamps,     7  00 

■    Two  Cows,   49  00 


$4,926  10 


Total  Expenditures,  $63,382  77 

Total  Receipts,   60,883  49 


$2,499  28 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  of  the  Acting 
Commissioner,  and  have  compared  the  same  with  his  vouchers, 
jand  hereby  certify  to  the  correctness  thereof. 

B.  PIERSON, 
JOHN  P.  LeROY, 
Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 


REPORT   OF   THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  ; 

Gentlemen — In  preparing  the  usual  biennial  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  Institution,  I  am  obliged,  as  you  are  weU 
aware,  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  quarterly  reports  of  my  pre- 
decessor for  information,  both  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Institution,  and  as  to  the 
results  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  their  instiiiction. 

A  report  thus  prepared  must  of  necessity  be  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory,  compared  with  one  drawn  up  by  the  person 
under  whose  supervision  the  Institution  has  been  conducted. 
You  will,  therefore,  pardon  any  want  of  completeness  in  the 
statements  made  in  this  document. 

I  find  from  the  sources  above  indicated  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  term  ending  in 
July,  1863,  was  103 — that  of  these  80  were  deaf  mutes,  and  23 
were  bliad.  At  the  close  of  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1864,  there  were  84  pupils  in  attendance,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter  enduig  June  30,  1864,  there  were  81 — aU  deaf 
mutes. 

The  reason  that  the  department  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  was  closed  during  the  past  year  will  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  report. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  numbers  in  attendance 
during  the  past  two  years,  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  the 
present  condition  and  wants  of  the  two  departments.  There 
aie  now  eighteen  blind  pupils  in  attendance,  and  we  have 
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entered  nj)on  the  duties  of  the  term  with  two  new  teachers — 
Miss  Emma  S.  Wesson,  who  has  charge  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Clara  Dota,  who  has  charge  of  the  intellectual 
department.  Under  their  instruction,  the  pupils  have  thus  far 
made  gTatifying  progress.  To  enable  these  teachers  to  carry 
on  their  labors  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  we  need  a  better 
supply  of  books,  dissective  maps,  and  other  apparatus,  than 
the  Institution  no\v  affords.  In  a  former  report  your  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  second  piano  was  needed, 
and  the  instrument  has  not  yet  been  procured.  Should  the 
number  of  blind  pupils  continue  to  increase,  it  will  be  greatly 
needed.  Even  with  our  present  number,  the  one  piano  that 
wa  have  is  in  use  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  when  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
department  for  the  instruction  of  the  blin'd  has  reopened,  our 
number  will  be  greatly  augmented. 

In  the  deaf  mute  department  we  have  four  teachers,  viz: 
Mr.  W.  L.  M.  Breg,  Mr.  W.  W.  Angus,  Mr.  W.  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  T.  L.  Brown.  The  first  three  gentlemen  are  graduates 
from  the  High  Class  in  the  New  York  Institution;  the  last 
named  gentleman  is  a  graduate  from  the  American  Asylum. 
These  gentlemen  have  81  deaf  mutes  under  their  instruction, 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  laboring  with  commendable  zeal. 

The  term  of  instruction  allowed  by  the  State  to  each  pupil 
is  seven  years.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be,  as  there  are  in 
all  the  older  institutions,  seven  distinct  classes,  each  composed 
of  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  the  same  length  of 
time,  or  whose  attainments  are  similar.  At  present  there  are 
only  four  classes,  and  in  each  class  there  are  two  divisions, 
composed  of  pupils  of  cntii'ely  different  standing  and  attain- 
ments— an  arrangement  that  greatly  increases  the  labors  of 
the  teacher,  who,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
has  no  trifling  difficulties  to  encounter.  While  he  is  engaged 
in  imparting  instruction  to  one  division  of  his  class,  the  other 
division  must,  imavoidably,  be  left  to  go  on  as  they  best  can 
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without  his  assistance.  The  difficulties  of  language  are  so  great 
that  a  deaf  mute,  no  matter  how  intelligent,  needs  the  unre- 
mitting care  of  a  competent  instructor  nearly  every  moment 
of  the  time  that  he  is  in  school.  Deaf  mutes  cannot  study 
independently  and  make  any  respectable  progress. 

I  therefore  deem  it  desu-able  that  the  corps  of  teachers 
should  be  strengthened.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  are  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of 
deafness.  I  cannot  too  strongly  lu'ge  upon  you  the  importance 
of  securing  the  services  of  a  young  man  of  liberal  education, 
who  can  hear  and  speak,  and  who  will  receive  instruction  in 
the  language  of  signs  until  he  has  perfected  himself  in  the  ai*t 
of  imparting  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Sufficient  pecuniary  inducements  should  be  offered  to  secure 
a  teacher,  whose  situation  will  be  a  permanent  one,  and  not 
merely  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
school-room  furniture  and  apparatus  in  this  department. 
Hitherto  the  supply  of  books  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
insufficient.  By  a  recent  purchase  of  150  volumes  from  the 
New  York  Institution,  our  present  supply  is  greatly  enlarged. 
We  still  need  suitable  desks  and  seats  in  nearly  every  school- 
room, to  obviate  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  having  stools 
brought  from  the  dining-room  to  the  school-rooms  at  every 
session,  and  returned  at  every  meal. 

As  soon  as  the  rooms  now  so  nearly  completed  are  in  readi- 
ness, we  shall  need  study-tables  and  chairs  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  our  pupils  at  their  evening  studies.  "We  shall  also 
need  a  book-case,  where  the  costly  volumes  purchased  for  the 
blind  can  be  kept  from  being  scattered  and  torn  to  pieces. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  report  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  the  department  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  was  closed.  The  reason  will  appear  from  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  passed  by  the  Board  at  their  regular 
meeting.  May  6,  1863: 
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Whereas,  One  great  object  souglit  to  be  accomplished  in 
educating  pupils  at  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  is  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
lifter  leaving  the  Institution,  independent  of  aid  from  the 
public;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  blind  to  sup- 
port themselves,  to  teach  them  some  trade  or  handicraft;  and, 

Whei^eas,  With  the  present  hmited  means  and  accommoda- 
tions as  to  room,  work-shops,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
trades  to  any  of  the  pupils;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  the  Bluid  in  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Bhnd,  be  suspended 
from  and  after  the  close  of  the  present  term,  until  further 
action  by  this  Board. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  that  no 
provision  whatever  has  yet  been  made  for  giving  instruction  in 
any  kind  of  remunerative  labor  to  either  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  committed  to  our  care. 

Permit  me  to  lay  before  you,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pos- 
sible, the  duties  of  our  male  pupils  in  the  Deaf  Mute  Depart- 
ment when  they  are  not  in  school  or  engaged  in  study.  Three 
of  our  largest  boys  are  employed  to  carry  wood  into  the 
Mtchen,  and  to  assist  the  women  in  the  kitchen;  two  more  are 
employed  as  milkers;  four  as  wood-sawers,  and  two  to  assist  in 
the  laundry.  Besides  these,  there  are  others,  whose  dwij  it  is 
to  sweep  the  different  halls,  to  scour  the  knives  after  meals,  to 
wash  the  slates  in  the  respective  school-rooms,  to  take  care  of 
the  stove  by  which  the  girls  iron,  and  to  sweep  the  dining- 
room.  After  all  these  duties  are  provided  for,  we  have  over  a 
dozen  lads  who  have  no  regular  employment,  simply  because 
there  seems  to  be  nothmg  that  is  reaUy  suitable  for  them  to  do. 
Now  the  duties  performed  by  these  young  men  could  all  be 
done  by  the  proper  class  of  servants  at  a  very  small  additional 
expense. 

With  their  regular  school  duties  to  attend  to,  the  pupils  can- 
not have  many  hours  daily  to  devote  to  labor  of  any  kind,  and 
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in  making  themselves  useful  in  the  manner  that  I  have 
described  to  you,  they  make  the  State  but  a  very  small  return 
for  the  education  she  so  generou^iy  bestows  upon  them,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  study,  they  return  to  their 
friends  no  better  prepared  to  engage  in  any  remunerative  avo- 
cation than  they  were  when  they  came  to  us.  I  deem  it, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  by  which  these  unfortunate  children  can  be 
prepared  to  rely  upon  their  own  honorable  exertions  for  a  hve- 
lihood  after  they  leave  us.  They  should  not  be  merely  wood- 
sawders  and  sweepers  and  kitchen-boys  while  here,  if  we  expect 
them  ever  to  attain  to  anything  higher.  I  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  organizing  shops  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  such  trades  as 
shoe-making,  tailoring  and  cabinet-making.  At  present  we 
are  obliged  to  send  every  shoe  that  needs  mending  to  some 
shoemaker  in  the  city  of  Flint;  whereas,  were  there  a  shop  in 
successful  operation  here,  such  work  could  be  done  without 
delay,  without  the  trouble  of  sending  once  to  leave  the  article, 
and  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  to  get  it;  nor  would  it  be 
necessary,  as  now,  to  send  some  one  with  almost  every  pupil 
that  is  to  be  measured  for  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes.  Our  own 
community  would  furnish  a  large  amount  of  work  of  this 
description,  for  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  would,  of 
course,  be  charged,  as  they  now  are,  and  thus  the  enterprise 
could  be  made  at  least  partially  self-supporting,  while  the  deaf 
mute  apprentice  would  be  prepared  to  work  at  the  trade  in 
after  life. 

The  same  arguments  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  tailor-shop. 
Garments  could  be  made  up  by  those  employed  there  for  the 
pupils,  and  the  amount  charged  to  their  parents  or  guardians, 
while  the  officers  of  the  Institution  would  be  spared  the  incon- 
venience of  taking  a  pupil  to  the  city  whenever  a  new  gar- 
ment was  needed. 

Cabinet-making  is  a  good  trade,  and  an  Institution  like  this 
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would  from  time  to  time  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  such 
articles  as  are  made  in  a  cabinet-shop. 

There  are,  also,  at  ail  times,  many  little  odd  jobs  about  the 
buildings  and  premises,  that  could  be  done  by  intelligent 
youth,  possessing  some  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  but  which, 
under  the  present  arrang^ent,  can  be  done  only  by  parties 
hving  outside  of  the  Institution,  and  at  more  or  less  expense. 

You  are  to  consider,  also,  that  a  person  trained  to  use  tools 
in  a  cabinet  shop,  could,  on  leaving  the  Institution,  learn  with 
great  ease  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in  wood;  thus  the  transition 
fi'om  cabinet  making  to  carpentry  would  be  comparatively 
easy. 

There  are  other  trades  that  might  be  introduced  with  deci- 
ded benefit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  these  three  seem  to  me 
especially  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  with  judicious  manage- 
ment they  would  be  at  least  partially  self-supporting,  and  if 
they  were  not,  that  is  no  reason  for  withholding  them,  for 
there  is  no  department  of  instruction  that  is  or  can  be  fully 
self-sui:>porting. 

The  blind  have  equal  claims  upon  you  for  instruction 
in  some  department  of  labor.  Indeed,  I  know  not  but  a 
stronger  appeal  can  be  made  in  their  behalf.  By  reason  of 
their  infirmity,  when  not  engaged  in  school,  they  have  no  em- 
ployment but  to  grope  about  as  they  best  can;  to  gather  to- 
gether in  groups  and  spend  their  time  in  gossip  and  mere 
amusement,  or  to  sifc  down  in  the  solitude  of  eternal  darkness  . 
and  brood  over  their  hopeless  deprivation. 

It  is  sad  to  hear  them  pleading  for  something  to  do ;  and  I 
trust  that  at  no  distant  time,  their  willing  hands  will  be  fur- 
nished with  some  useful  employment.  The  mischief  that  is 
done  in  the  world  is  usually  done  by  idle  hands,  and  the  true 
way  to  prevent  mischief  is  to  furnish  work. 

Allow  me  next  to  call  your  attention  to  the  provision  that  is 
made  by  the  respective  counties  for  clothing  their  indigent 
pupils.  We  have  in  our  Institution,  a  number  of  pupils  who 
are  in  destitute  circumstances.    Some  of  them  are  friendless 
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orphans,  and  some  are  worse  off  than  orphans,  by  reason  of 
the  vicious  habits  of  their  parents.  For  the  clothing  of  such, 
the  counties  in  which  they  Hve  allow  the  sum  of  $20  per  an- 
num. This  sum  was  never  more  than  enough  to  ^^urchase  the 
entire  stock  of  clothing  of  a  pupil  for  one  whole  year.  At  the 
present  prices  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  it  is  utterly  insufficient  to 
procure  comfortable  clothing.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  if  it  can- 
not be  increased  to  forty  dollars-. 

One  subject  more  and  I  have  done.  The  parents  of  the  pu- 
pils very  properly  look  with  some  solicitude  upon  the  aiTange- 
ments  that  are  made  here  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
children.  They  expect  them  to  be  under  the  care  of  some  one 
who  will  watch  over  them  tenderly  in  sickness,  and  be  mindful 
of  then'  wants  in  health;  and  these  duties  are  faithfully  dis- 
charged by  Mrs.  S.  M.  James,  the  nevv^ly  appointed  Matron. 

There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement,  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  accommodations  in 
the  dormitories  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  beds  are  all  nar- 
row; and  yet  with  our  present  number,  v/e  are  obliged  to  put 
two  pupils  in  each.  Apart  from  the  discomfort  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, there  are  grave  objections  to  it,  and  these  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  without  minute 
elucidation.  The  supply  of  bed  clothing  is  insufficient.  Much 
of  it  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
it  to  be  of  any  service  much  longer.  Something  has  already 
been  done  recently  towards  supplying  the  deficiency,  but  we 
still  need  a  considerable  addition  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  dormi- 
tory, in  order  to  make  our  pupils  comfortable  during  the 
winter. 

In  concluding  this  report,  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank 
you  for  your  kind  cooperation  in  whatever  I  have  endeavored 
to  do  for  these  x:)upils,  since  assuming  the  duties  of  the  position 
to  which  you  have  appointed  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EGBERT  L.  BANGS,  Principal.  , 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 


Annual  Examination  of  the  Pupils  ivho  are  deaf  ynutes,  at  the 
Asyhtm,  in  Flint,  Michigan,  July,  1864. 

The  Committee,  invited  by  tlie  Trustees  of  the  Asylum,  were 
Rev.  J ohn  W.  Birchmore,  the  Episcopal  Minister,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Joslyn,  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  Rev.  H. 
Northrop,  the  Presbyterian  Minister. 

The  Committee  were  received  by  the  Principal,  and  in  ful- 
filling their  duties,  visited  with  him  each  class  in  turn,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  and  ending  with  the  most  advanced,  in 
which  last  were  persons  whose  course  of  instruction  having 
embraced  seven  years,  on  that  day  terminated. 

The  lowest  class  is  that  of  new  beginners,  who  are  so  emphai- 
ically  for  the  infirmity  they  labor  under,  hinders  them  fi'om  re- 
ceiving ideas  or  communicating  them,  unless  taught  as  they 
are  taught  in  this  Institution.  Even  the  idea  of  God  is  absent 
from  their  minds  until  it  is  taught  them,  which  shows  that  this 
idea  is  not  "  innate,"  even  if  possibly  others  are.  On  entering 
the  Institution,  they  are  usually  marked,  (if  not  always,)  by  a 
stolid  look,  betokening  the  mental  and  moral  darkness  within. 
This  look  disappears,  however,  under  instruction,  and  in  after 
years  is  replaced  by  a  look  that  does  not  differ  from  the  intel- 
ligent aspect  of  persons  who  both  hear  and  speak. 

In  the  class  of  beginners,  there  were  twenty-one  boys  and 
girls,  who  had  been  taught  nine  months;  they  wrote  on  large 
elates  and  wrote  short  sentences  well.  In  fact,  in  one  year's 
time  they  had  learned  enough  to  help  themselves. 

The  process  is  analagous  to  that  of  teaching  young  chil- 
dren to  speak,  except  that  alphabetical  Litters  are  taught  in- 
stead of  sounds.    The  pupils  learn  first  the  names  of  things. 
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then  the  quaHties,  and  what  they  do  or  what  is  done  with 
them: — thus,  "  a  round  table,"  "  a  man  walks."  This  instruc- 
tion may  appear  to  be  the  simplest  sort,  but  the  knowledge  is 
to  a  deaf  mute,  a  great  advance  over  his  previous  state  of  ab- 
solute ignorance, 

The  next  class  above  the  lowest  have  been  in  the  Institution 
two  years;  in  number  nineteen.  These  wrote  sentences  on 
their  "slates  at  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  who  used  the  sign 
language,  which  they  interpreted  and  expressed  in  ordinary 
writing.  This  fact  shows  that  the  persons  imder  instruction 
could  understand  the  signs  when  they  themselves  were  ad- 
dressed, while  then'  proficiency  in  the  Enghsh  language  was 
evident  by  their  writing.  One  year's  instruction  had  put  them 
far  m  advance  of  the  position  of  the  lowest  class  first  examined. 
Some  of  them  testified,  when  asked  by  the  Committee,  that 
tliey  previously  were  ignorant  of  God,  whom  they  now  know  of 
as  they  also  now  know  of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  how  thoroughly  moral  and  rehgious 
instruction  has  been  mingled  with  intellectual  in  their  course. 
Thus  enhghtening  the  mind  is  made  the  -means  of  exciting  the 
affections  of  the  soul.  This  class  are  acquainted  with  the 
simplest  rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  third  class  examined  contained  21  pupils,  who  have  been 
under  mstruction  three  years.  They  were  examined  in  Geog- 
raphy and  Arithmetic;  also,  in  writing  sentences  by  dictation, 
and  in  answering  questions  by  the  committee.  Their  pro- 
ficiency was  veiy  pleasing  to  see,  and  evinced  that  the 
additional  twelve  months  of  study  had  produced  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  knowledge.  This  class  answered  questions 
respecting  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
showed  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  more  extensive  than 
that  of  many  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  fourth  class  examined  contained  21,  several  of  whom 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this  noble  Institution  seven 
years,  and  have  thus  completed  their  coui'se.  They  answered 
various  questions  with  readiness,  in  Geogi-aphy,  History  and 
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Arithmetic,  and  cast  interest  upon  their  slates.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  all  the  advanced  pupils  write  very  neatly. 
Among  the  questions  asked  were  some  respecting  the  minor 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  which  they  seemed  to  be 
satisfactorily  acquainted. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  were  deeply  impressed  with 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the.  efibrts  made  to  develop  the 
dormant  intellect  of  persons  so  painfully  deprived  of  the 
usual  means  to  obtain  ideas,  and  also  with  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  State,  which  has  x)rovided  for  the  blind, 
and  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  population  such  ample  and  costly 
facilities  as  exist  in  this  Institution. 

The  Principal  and  teachers  seem  to  have  their  good  work  at 
heart,  and  to  labor  in  then-  pecuhar  vocation  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  so  necessary  under  the  cii'cumstances.  It 
is  perfectly  plain  that  the  proficiency  made  by  such  pupils 
depends  mainly  upon  the  personal  efibrts  of  the  teachers  to  a 
degree  quite  beyond  that  necessary  for  teachers  of  ordinaiy 
pupils.  We  would,  therefore,  give  to  the  worthy  Principal, 
and  to  his  assistants,  all  praise  for  the  results  we  behold. 

The  committee  were  present  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, where  sat  the  teachers,  and  not  far  from  them,  at  other 
tables,  sat  the  scholars.  The  behavior  of  the  pupils  was 
proper  and  polite.  Before  dinner,  grace  was  said  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, in  the  sign  language. 

The  committee  also  viewed  the  addition  now  making  to  the 
accommodations  for  the  pupils,  which  will  much  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Institution,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  a  manner  completely  suitable  and  substantial. 

JOHN  W.  BIKCHMORE, 
THOMAS  J.  JOSLYN, 
H.  H.  NORTHROP. 
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Jiep(/rls  of  Tea/^herss  for  ike  School  Year  ending  J-aiy,  1864. 

CLABH   !.  TAUGHT  BY  'W.    W.  A.NGDH. 

iiohcrt  I].  Bingham,  *7 

♦William  A.  Doty,  6 

William  V.  Ellison,  7 

John  Gunn,  4 

liarjB(jm  A.  Goodell,  1 

Georgft  W.  Holland,  6 

John  A.  Lowrey,   .7 

Bamnel  Hoxmo,  5 

Marnis  H.  Kerr,   .  .  .G 

Henry  W.  Scitz,    5 

♦George  A.  Silver,  7 

Amelia  C.  Cobb,    5 

Amanda  M.  Claney,  5 

Laiira  C.  Clough,  5 

Sarah  H.  Demott,  (> 

Carrie  F.  Grob,  7 

fAda  E.  Gesley,'  5 

Mary  E.  Hildreth,  7 

Ixjuisa  Harwood,  6 

Eliza  Morehouse,  1 

*Adelia  K./Thomae,  4 

Males  11;  females  10. 

The  members  of  this  class  have  been  under  instruction  from 
one  to  seven  yeai*s,  as  shown  by  the  figures  following  their 
names. 
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STUDIES  DUllING  THE  YEAR. 

1.  Wilson's  Primary''  American  History  to  Section  16,  Part  2, 
embracing  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  others' 
voyages;  Discoveries  and  Conquests  in  America;  Commence- 
ment of  European  Settlements;  Settlement  of  Virginia. 

2.  Geography  (Cornell's),  including  definitions;  the  World 
in  General;  North  America;  United  States;  South  America; 
some  general  glances  at  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

3.  Arithmetic — the  Four  Rules;  Compounded  Numbers, 
with  application  of  the  Four  Rul6s;  Reduction,  Ascending 
and  Descending;  Vulgar  Fractions  in  some  of  the  simple 
forms  and  operations;  Simple  Interest  for  any  time. 

4.  Reading  Lessons,  (Sanders' Second  Reajbder.) 

5.  Grammar — Formation  of  Sentences  according  to  Chart 
of  Symbols. 

6.  Bible — Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  first  eight  chapters. 

7.  Composition  in  the  form  of  Letters  and  Writing  from 
Signs. 

8.  Exercising  with  the  pen  twice  a  week  in  copying  the 
Sabbath  Chapel  Lectures. 

CLASS  n.  TAUGHT  BY  W.   L.   M.  BRE(J. 


Samuel  Bigelow,  .7 

Wilham  Bigelow,  7 

*  Joseph  Bair,  

William  Gardener,  7 

Daniel  Fiske,   7 

Edmund  Hare,  4 

George  Pooler,  ,  S 

George  Ross,  7 

William  Miller,   4 

Eber  Thomas,  3 

Huber  Miller,  3 

Alfred  Moreliouse,  *:  5 

Charles  Rooks',  ^  3 

•Absent, 
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Alvin  Richardson,. . 
Celestia  Simmons,. 

Susan  Smith,  

Jane  Pahnateer, . . . 
Adaline  Richmond, . 

Mary  "Wesley,  

Electa  Miller,  

Thomas  E.  Thomas, 
Melina  Herrick, . . . 
Amelia  Clough,  


4 

3 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 


4 


3 


Males  14;  females  9. 

The  class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  have  been  under 
instruction  for  periods  varying  from  three  to  seven  years,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  followiag  the  names — with  the  exception 
of  one — a  semi-mute — who  has  been  here  but  one  year. 


1.  Sander's  Fii'st  Reader.  The  class  has  gone  over  and 
reviewed  forty-eight  lessons  in  this  book. 

2.  Arithmetic — Exercises  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  MultipU- 
cation  and  Division. 

B.  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  finished  and 
reviewed. 

4.  Composition — Descriptions  of  objects;  letter- writing;  ex- 
ercises daily  in  forming  sentences  upon  given  words;  narra- 
tives. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons  to  Section  13,  Part  2 — Joshua  and 
reviewed.  \ 


STUDIES. 


CLASS  III.  TAUGHT  BY  BELLA  H.  liANSOM. 


Ann.  E.  Stearns, 
Sarah  C.  Burger, 
EUen  Buchanan, 
Isora  A.  Pixley, 


(Under  instruction  two  years. ) 

FemcJ,es — 15. 

Mary  Phelps, 
r,  Sarah  Chapman, 


Harriet  R.  Miller 
Oelia  Harris, 
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Mary  E.  Lowrey, 
Libbio  Smith. 
Hannah  E.  Henderieson. 
Mary  Psilmer, 

John  J.  Buchanan. 
Horace  Snook, 
Wilham  Allman, 


Matilda  Dolson, 
Julia  Chase, 
Ella  Lane 

Mates — 6. 

JameB  Crawfoixl,, 
Hiram  Cheesbro. 

STDDIBS. 


J .  Poet's  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  irora 
Lesson  138  to  the  end,  and  reviewed;  the  whole  Scripttire 
Lessons,  Part  1,  and  Sections  1,  2  and  3,  of  Part  2, 

2.  Ai'itlunetic — Addition,  Subtraction  and  Multiplication. 

3.  Compositions  and  letter-writing  once  a  week,  with  fre- 
quent practice  in  writing  original  sentences,  and  also  narrative 
2elat(Hi  in  the  sign  language. 

(n.ASS  IV.  TAIiQET  BY  WILLIS  KUHBARD. 


Henry  M.  George. 
Lewis  C.  Sickles, 
Lewis  Miller, 
Charles  Travcr, 
Halsey  Wilbur, 
Gay  lord  P.  Bonny. 
John  B.  Mead, 


MaCe»—ld. 

Rush  Sherman, 
Clarence  F.  Sanford, 
Frank  Eggleston, 
William  E.  Noi-thrup, 
Augustus  Rees, 
Josiali  Hamblin. 

FenLcUes — 7. 


Henrietta  Van  Buren 
Polly  Weinberg, 
Adaline  A.  Spencer. 


Pollie  Croy, 
Eva  Miller, 
Harriet  M.  Walton. 
'riim  chiss  is  composed  mostly  of  pupils  who  came  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  t-erm.    Their  studies  during  tii« 
present  year  have  been — 

1.  The  alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  liUeraentary  Lessons.     The  class  have  gone  over  ^nd 
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reviewed  one  hundred  and  eighteen  lessons  of  this  book,  em- 
bracing a  vocabnlary  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  sin- 
jG^ar  and  plural  of  noons,  adjectives  in  common  use,  the 
inflections  of  the  verb  in  the  present,  actual  and  habitual  tenses. 
Tha  use  of  the  prepositions,  the  indefinite  article,  the  conjunc- 
tion, and  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and 
miflcellaneons  questions  and  answers. 

:i  Penmanship;  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  crayon. 

4.  Numbers.  Most  of  the  class  are  able  to  enumerate  iu 
fignres  and  words,  from  one  to  five  hundred,  with  very  little 
assistance,  and  two  can  go  as  far  as  one  thousand,  with  no 
aaeifltance.  Several  are  also  quite  proficitvnt  m  Simple 
Addition, 


Lt^  of  Pupils  in  Attend^Mce  since  the  PvMicatvm  of  tJie  Uat 

Report. 

DMAP  AND  DUAOJ. 

Mary  Alderman,  Genesee. 

J.  A.  Ann  strong,  Van  Buren. 

li.  M.  Armstrong,  Van  Buren. 

W.  I».  Alhnan,  St.  Joseph. 

Joseph  Bair,  Cass. 

J.  J.  Berthelote,  Monroe 

Samuel  Bigelow,    Newaygo. 

WilHam  Bigelow,  Clinton. 

Kobert  Bingham,  ,  Jackson. 

J.  Buchanan,  St.  Joseph. 

Ellen  Buchanan,  St  Joseph. 

Sarah  Chubb,  Ottawa. 

Henrietta  Chubb,  Ottawa. 

Amanda  Clancy,  Hillsdale. 

A.  C.  Cobb,  Washtenaw. 

Maria  Campbell,  Ottawa. 

Laura  Clough,  Shiawassee. 

Amelia  Clough,  ,  Shiawassee. 
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J.  R.  Crawford,.  St.  Clair. 

Emma  Cranson,  Washtenaw. 

H.  Cheescbro,  HiUsdale. 

J.  A.  F.  Chase,  ..Hillsdale. 

Polly  Croy,   Branch. 

S.  Ii.  Chapman.  '  Lapeer. 

8.  H.  De  Mott,  Lenawee. 

William  Doty,   Saginaw. 

P.  S.  Doty,  Lenawee. 

C.  J.  Drum,  Genesee. 

M.  N.  Dolson,  Saginaw. 

W.  V.  Ellison,  Ionia. 

M.  E.  Elliott,   Ingham. 

D.  C.  Eisk,  Monroe- 
James  Foran,  Ottawa. 

W.  C.  Gardner,  Washtenaw. 

Ada  Gesley,  Wayne. 

John  Gunn,  Wayne. 

C.  F.  Grob,  Monroe.  ' 

Lenawee  Harwood,  Lenawee. 

Louisa  Harwood,   .  .Macomb. 

A.  W.  Hamilton,  Genesee. 

Edmund  Hare,  Montcalm. 

Edgar  Hanis,  Clinton. 

Melina  Herrick,  Kalamazoo. 

M.  E.  Hildrcth,  Eaton. 

G.  W.  HoDand, .  Hillsdale. 

S.  H.  Hoxie,  Oakland. 

U.  E.  Hendrixson,  Allegan. 

C.  E.  Harris,  Van  Buren. 

Harriett  Kellogg,  Genesee. 

Marcus  Kerr,  Jackson. 

W.  H.  Krause,  Kalamazoo. 

J.  N.  Lowry>  Macomb. 

M.  E.  Lwory,  Macomb. 

E.  L.  Lane,  Branch. 
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Samuel  McCartney,  Midland, 

W.  J.  MeUan,  Si  Clair. 

AKred  Moorhouse,  Macomb. 

Electa  Miller,  Allegan. 

Hubert  Miller,   Allegan. 

Eva  Miller,  Allegan. 

Harriet  Miller,  Monroe. 

Jane  Palmanteer,  Branch. 

O.  1.  Phillips,  ^  .Oakland. 

M.  J.  Palmer,  •  Lapeer. 

M.  E.  Phelps,  Macomb. 

J.  A.  Pixley,  Branch 

G."W.  Pooler,  Cass. 

Adaline  Richmond,  St.  Clair. 

G.  L.  Hose,  Livingston. 

Alvin  Richards,  K(int. 

Charles  Rooks,  .' .  .  .  Branch. 

O.  L.  Shirkey,  St.  Clair. 

G.  A.  Silver,  Shiawassee. 

Henry  Seitz,  Wayne. 

H.  A.  Snook, . '  Barry. 

George  Storms,  Washtenaw. 

Celestia  Simmons,  St.  Clair. 

Susan  Smith,  ,  Branch. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  Branch. 

Elnora  Sisson,  :  Kent. 

A.  E.  Steams,  St.  Clair. 

A.  R.  Thomas,  Kent. 

J.  W.  Thorn,  Washtenaw. 

John  Tracy, ,  Mackinac. 

Eber  Thomas,  Livingston. 

WiUiam  Urch,  Oakland. 

P.  A.  Weinberg,  St.  Joseph. 

Anna  Maria  Furgeson,  Hillsdale. 

Marion  Frances  De  Foe,  Oakland. 

Edgar  Williams,  Genesee. 
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Chas.  W.  Hunter,  Genesee. 

O.  A.  Oversliii'e,  Heaton. 

Eliza,  Ann  Green,    St,  Clair. 

John  M.  Collard,  Niagara  Co., 

John  Pierson,  Jackson. 

Chas.  Myron  Mead,  Wayne. 

Josephine  Thomas,.  Van  Buren. 

Wm.  A.  Thayer,   St.  Joseph. 

Margaret  Beasley,  Wayne. 

David  S.  Eector,   Berrien. 

Giles  F.  Kirk,  

Edward  Van  Demme,  Wayne. 

Margaret  Connelly,  ^. 

Joseph  Hallifax,  Jackson. 

darrisa  M.  Penn,  ,  Shiawassee. 

VelinaButtolph,  ,   Oakland. 

Comeha  DeVale,  Allegan. 

Eva  Eudora  Smith,  Oakland. 

Hannah  June,   " 
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Eh  Bollmore,  Wayne. 

Hugh  Brown,  St.  Clair. 

Gordon  Bates,  St  Joseph. 

Laura  Berry,  Hillsdale. 

Benjamin  Cook,  Oakland. 

Ellen  Cutler,  Tuscola. 

H.  J.  Fenn,   Washtenaw. 

Joseph  Godheart,  ^  .  Wayne. 

C.  C.  Gore,   - 

M.  A.  Griffin,  

Wilham  Hoflkian,  Lapeer. 

M.  A.  Johnson  Wayne. 

Frank  Kiibourn    Calhoun. 

Herrick  Kamhoi^t,  Ottawa. 

LueUa  McCutchen,  HiUsdale. 
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Melinda  Murphy,  Kalamazoo. 

M.  J.  Pioney,  ,  Monroe. 

JaliaPiitiiain, ,  Kalamazoo. 

M.  A.  Reed,  Washtenaw. 

(t.  W.  Stapleton,  Berrien. 

L.  J.  Wood,  Lenawee. 

Oscar  Kasin,  Genesee. 

Seth  Boo  Knapp,  

Betsy  E.  Sweetland,  Kalamazoo. 

Welcome  M.  CJhapman,  Macomb. 

Jacob  Everhart,  Monroe. 

James  Oliver  Holdstock,  Jackson, 

Btelq  J.  Poor,  Barry. 

J  Emma  J.  Lake,  Saginaw. 
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Isfe.  The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  is  free  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  bhnd  in  the  State, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-five  years,  who  possess  a 
good  natural  intellect,  a  good  moral  character,  and  have  no 
contagious  disease.  All  such  are  entitled  to  an  education 
without  charge  for  board  or  tuition. 

2d.  AppHcations  for  admission  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Institution,  stating  the  name,  age  and  residence 
of  such  pupils. 

3d.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the 
vacation,  which  extends  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  to 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September.  No  pupils  will  be 
received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

4th.  Parents  and  guardians  must  provide  suitable  clothing 
for  pupils,  and  pay  their  traveling  expenses. 

5th.  Pupils'  clothing  must  have  the  name  written  in  full, 
with  durable  ink. 

6th.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any 
not  embraced  in  the  above  rules,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 
Nor  wiU  any  person  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind,  or  of  con- 
firmed immoral  character,  be  knowingly  received  into  the  Insti- 
tution; and  in  case  any  pupil  shall,  after  a  fair  trial,  prove  in- 
competent for  useful  instruction,  or  disobedient  to  the  whole- 
some regulations  of  the  Institution,  such  pupil  wdU  thereupon 
be  expelled. 

7th.  It  is  important  that  aU  of  the  pupils  of  each  year  should 
be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  session,  and 
remain  until  its  close.  This  will  therefore  be  required  of  them, 
anlesa  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  emergency. 
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8th.  Should  any  question  arise  as  to  the  admission  of  anj 
individual,  the  Board  of  Trustees  reserve  to  themselvas  a  dis- 
cretionarj  power  to  receive  or  reject  the  application . 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  (piestions. 
Particular  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested: 

Ist.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual?  If  he  has  a  middle 
name,  it  should  be  given  in  full, 

2d.  When  w^as  he  born?  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day  of 
the  month. 

3d.  Was  he  bom  deaf  or  blind?  and  if  so,  was  there  anj 
cause  which  is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  his  birth?  If 
not,  at  what  age  did  he  lose  his  hearing  or  sight,  and  by  what 
disease  or  accident?* 

4th.  Is  the  deafness  or  blindness  total  or  partial?  If  the 
latter,  what  is  the  degree  of  hearing  or  seeing?  Can  ho  distin- 
guish? If  deaf,  can  he  distinguish  any  spoken  words?  or  kear 
the  human  voice  at  all?  or  what  voices  can  he  hear? 

5th.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness 
or  blindness?  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

6th.  Is  there,  if  deaf,  any  ability  to  articulate?  or  read  ot\ 
the  lips? 

7th.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, and  is  he  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art?  or  with  tha 
mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

8th.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy, 
nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  visioa 
(if  deaf  and  dumb,)  or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbe- 
cility or  idiocy  ? 

9th.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  or  blindness  in  the  same 
famUy,  or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred?  and  hoir 
and  when  produced? 

10th.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  ( near- 
est postoffice,)  of  the  parents?  Give  the  christiaa  name  of 
both  father  and  mother. 
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11th.  Ib  either  of  the  parents  dead?  If  so,  has  u  second 
eoimexion  been  formed  by  marriage? 

12th.  Wp-s  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between 
the  parents  previoxis  to  marriage?    Were  they  cousimj? 

13th.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 

Bt  osdzr  of  the  BoAiiB  OP  Trdstkes. 
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REPORT. 


To  His  ExceUmcy  the  Governor,  and  (he  Honorable  fhe  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Michigan : 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Asylum  for  Educating  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  respectfully  submit  to  your 
Honorable  body,  their  Biennial  Report  for  the  years  1865  and 
1866. 

The  Board  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you  that 
during  the  past  two  years  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  gener- 
ally been  good.  But  one  death  has  occurred  during  that  pe- 
riod, and  from  the  Report  of  the  Principal,  hereto  annexed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  but  very  few  cases  of  sickness 
among  the  pupils.  The  general  neatness  and  cleanliness  ob- 
servable through  all  departments  of  the  Institution,  the  good 
care  and  management  of  the  Matron,  and  the  prompt  and 
ready  attention  of  the  Physician,  together  with  the  healthy  lo- 
cation of  the  Asylum,  have  much  to  do  with  the  general  good 
health  of  all  its  inmates. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  state  that  the  number  of  pupils  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  that  the  whole  number  now  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  Institution  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six.  And  the  Board  take  pride  in  saying,  that  so  far  as  the 
means  famished  will  permit,  the  pupils  are  making  as  good 
progress  in  mental,  moral  and  religious  improvement  as  at  any 
similar  institution  in  the  United  States. 

The  Principal  is  doing  aU  that  he  can  to  systematize,  econo- 
mize and  regulate  all  things  appertaining  to  his  department; 
and  the  teachers,  without  exception,  are  zealously  seconding 
him.in  promoting  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  pupils 
committed  severally  to  their  care. 
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Since  our  last  Beport,  W.  "W.  Angus  and  Willis  Hubbard, 
teachers  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  have  re- 
signed; also,  Marcus  Kerr,  one  of  our  graduates,  -who,  after 
teaching  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board  for  one  year, 
left,  to  enter  the  High  School,  or  College,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  have  now  only  two  teachers  in  this  department  who  were 
here  at  the  time  of  our  last  Report.  The  teachers  who  were 
then  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  have  both  resigned. 
Notwithstanding  this  general  resignation  of  well  qualified 
teachers,  still  the  Board  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
has  not  been  hindered  nor  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  made.  The  Matron  of  the  Institution,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
James,  also  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  next  school  year  after 
our  last  Report,  and  Mrs.  Z.  K.  DeMott  was  appointed  in  her 
place. 

Some  of  pur  present  teachers  have  had  no  great  experience 
in  teaching  these  unfortunate  classes,  but  they  are  doing  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  with  their  several 
classes,  and  the  Board  feel  it  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty, 
here  publicly  to  express  their  great  satisfaction  with  the  mani- 
fest zeal  and  energy  of  the  Principal  and  teachers,  and  also 
with  the  good  management  of  the  Matron,  and  her  kind  care 
and  attention  to  all  the  pupils. 

The  Board  are  confident  that  all  who  have  the  supervision 
and  care  of  the  physical,  moral  and  mental  culture  of  the  pu- 
pils, are,  in  accordance  with  the  means  and  facilities  furnished 
them,  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  best  interests  of  those 
under  their  charge. 

But  to  give  to  the  pupils  all  the  advantages  and  benefits  that 
might  and  should  be  derived  from  an  institution  of  this  char- 
acter, something  more  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done. 

In  every  other  institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  for  the  Blind,  as  far  as  the  Board  have  any 
knowledge,  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  teaching  the 
pupils  some  trade  or  handicraft.  Time  and  again  has-  the 
Board  urged  the  Legislature  to  make  appropriations  for  this 
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purpose;  and  it  seems  almost  superfluous  for  the  Board  to  say 
anything  more  than  to  refer  to  former  communications  upoH 
this  subject.  And  yet  the  great  necessity  there  seems  to  the 
Board  to  exist,  that  at  least  every  male  pupil  should  be  taught 
some  trade,  impels  them  to  again  urge  this  subject  before  the 
Legislature.  It  seems  to  the  Board  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
State,  after  doing  so  much  to  educate  those  who  are  so  depend- 
ent upon,  and  are  so  worthy  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  State, 
that  when  they  leave  this  Institution  they  should  all  be  pre- 
pared in  some  way  to  earn  their  own  living;  and  that,  after  being 
maintained  for  seven  years  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  they 
should,  by  the  trades  and  habits  of  industry  taught  them  here, 
be  capable  of  forever  after  taking  care  of  themselves.  If  the 
blind  are  not  thus  taught,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
of  them  will  again  have  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 
public — for  if  the  privilege  of  learning  some  handicraft  is  not 
furniBhed  to  the  blind,  while  in  the  Institution,  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  they  will  ever  receive  any  instruction  in 
mechanism  of  any  kind.  The  deaf  and  dumb  can  easily  learn 
trades,  and  immediate  arrangements  should  be  made  in  this 
department,  for  cabinet  shops,  shoe  shops  and  tailor  shops,  with 
matei^al  to  manufacture,  and  foremen  to  conduct  the  business. 
The  blind  can  learn  to  make  brooms,  mats  and  mattresses. 

A  cabinet  shop  for  a  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a 
,  shop  for  the  blind  should  be  erected  away  from  the  main  build- 
ings. As  soon  as  the  west  wing  and  the  main  edifice  are 
completed,  there  will  be  rooms  sufficient  for  shoe  shops  and 
tailor  shops  in  the  basement  of  the  school  wing.  The  Board 
would  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  pupils  tradeS; 
earnestly  recommend  a  sufficient  appropriation. 

We  would  also  again  urge  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation, 
sufficient  to  complete  within  the  next  two  years,  the  unfinished 
portions  of  the  buildings.  Besides  the  great  inconvenience  suf- 
fered, it  is  well  known  that  large  buildings  deteriorate  in  value 
much  faster  in  an  unfinished  state  than  when  completed.  It  is 
certainly  true  economy  for  the  State  to  make,  at  this  session  of 
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iJie  Legislature,  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  not  to  suffer  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  public 
buildings  to  become  less  and  less  valuable  for  the  want  of 
means  for  their  completion  and  usefulness. 
'  The  Board  would  ask  the  Legislature  carefully  to  examine 
the  very  able  and  full  report  of  the  Principal,  in  which  is  more 
fully  shown  the  great  necessity  for  the  speedy  completion  of 
these  buildings — also  the  reports  of  the  two  examining  com- 
mittees, all  of  which  reports  are  hereto  annexed.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
build  a  large  and  convenient  barn.  The  Institution  is  every 
year  sustaining  losses  for  the  want  of  this  much  needed  build- 
ing. Besides,  to  the  Board  it  looks  too  much  like  a  poverty- 
atricken  State  to  see  its  public  buildings  remaining,  from  year 
to  year,  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  its  store-houses  and 
bams  made  up  of  little  board  shanties.  It  does  seem  to  the 
Board,  for  the  credit  of  the  State,  if  her  finances  are  not  in 
'sucli  a  low  condition  as  absolutely  to  forbid  it,  that  an- 
other two  years  should  not  elapse  without  furnishing  the  means 
to  erect  such  out-buildings  as  are  necessary,  and  to  complete 
the  west  wing  and  main  edifice  of  the  Asylum. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  appropriations  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  one  span  of  horses,  double  harness,  lumber 
wagon,  plows  and  drags,  and  other  farming  utensils — to  clear 
off  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  prepare  the  same  for  cultivation, 
and  to  build  about  one  mile  of  fence.   All  of  these  are  neoee- 
'  sary  to  be  done,  for  the  purposes  of  economy.   A  good  team 
•  could  be  employed  profitably  the  year  round.   It  now  costs, 
'  for  the  use  of  men  and  teams,  whenever  found  necessary  to 
hire  them,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  per  day. 
It  will  be  found  from  the  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
'^Who  also  acts  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Institution  for  the  past  two  years,  had  exceeded  by  quite  a 
large  amount,  the  appropriations,    llow  much,  the  Board  can- 
not now  determine;  but  by  the  Ist  day  of  .January  next,  the 
deficiency  will  pmbably  be  from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand 
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dollars.  The  Treasurer  will  inform  the  Legislature  of  the  exact 
amonnt  necessary  to  make  up  all  deficiences,  ui>  to  January  let, 
1861.  His  report,  hereto  annexed,  shows  all  expenditures,  up 
to,  and  including  the  last  day  of  November,  1866.  These  re- 
ports will  show  how  every  dollar  har.  been  expended,  which  in 
the  opinion K)f  the  Board,  has  been  properly  and  j)rudently 
done. 

It  was  supposed  when  the  appropriations  were  made,  in 
1865,  that  the  prices  of  articles  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Institution,  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  much  less.  The  fact 
has  been  far  different,  and  we  are  now  paying  a  much  higher 
price  for  some  articles  than  ever  before.  The  teachers'  sala- 
ries have  been  increased  some,  and  if  the  Board  had  had  the 
means  to  deal  liberally,  a  further  increase  would  have  been 
made;. for  at  the  present  high  prices  of  all  articles,  the  Princi- 
pal and  teachers  should  have  something  more  added  to  their 
salaries;  bufc  from  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we  have  been 
<5ompelled  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  Principal  and  teachers, 
as  low  as  possible. 

To  have  kept  the  expenses  of  the  Institution,  the  past  two 
years,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation,  the  Board  would 
have  been  compelled  to  send  home  a  part  of  the  pupils,  or  for 
a  part  of  each  school  year,  to  dismiss  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Board  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  either.of  these 
courses,  and  therefore  ask,  in  addition  to  other  appropriations, 
sufficient  to  cover  all  arrearages. 

So  far  as  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  every 
.  similar  institution  in  the  United  States  has  had  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  large  arrearages  to  be  provided  for.  The 
State  of  New  York,  in  its  Institution  for  the  Blind,  had  of  her 
own  pupils  the  same  number  for  the  year  1865  that  we  have  in 
our  Institution  for  the  past  school  year,  at  an  expense  to  that 
State  for  said  year,  of  $45,153  31.  Deduct  from  this  amount 
the  sum  of  $i0,341  31,  for  expenses  in  that  institution  not  oc- 
curring in  ours,  and  we  have  a  balance  of  expenses  for  that 

year,  of  $3 8 12— -their  expenses  exceeding  for  one  year,  by  the 
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sum  of  $812,  our  whole  appropriations  for  two  years  for  similar 
purposes.  But  we  trust  that  the  Legislature,  upon  an  exam- 
ination of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  without  any  compar- 
ison with  the  expenses  of  other  similar  institutions,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  high  prices  of  everything  necessary  to 
successfully  carry  on  this  Institution,  will  be  satisfied  that  there 
has  been  no  wasteful  expenditures  of  the  public  funds 
committed  to  our  trust. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  within  the  next  two  years,  what  is  so  essential 
to  be  done,  that  the  Legislature  should  appropriate  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  And  may  the  Board 
not  hope,  that  aftet  a  careful  and  full  investigation  by  the 
Legislature,  into  the  wants  and  necessities  of  this  InstitutioUj, 
that  your  honorable  body  will  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  ihake  an. 
appropriation  that  will  relieve  it  from  all  embarrassment,  and 
thus  enable  those  who  have,  by  the  provision  of  the  State, 
under  their  immediate  charge,  these  unfortunate  classes,  to 
furnish  every  facility  and  means  for  their  mental  and  physical 
improvement  ? 

Should  not  the  State  do  all  in  her  power  to  cultivate  and 
improve  every  faculty  Providence  has  left  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind?  Do  they  not  demand  the  sympathy 
and  fostering  care  and  general  support  of  our  State  Legisla- 
ture? And  should  not  your  appropriations,  in  their  munifi- 
cence, be  large  enough  so  that  by  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment, every  graduate  from  this  Institution  should  feel  confi- 
dent that  in  himself  he  has,  by  his  mental  culture  and  by  his 
knowledge  and  skill  in  some  trade  or  handiwork,  the  means, 
through  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  the  State,  of  sup- 
porting and  taking  care  of  himself  ? 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BENJAMIN  PIERSON, 
J.  B.  WALKER, 
JOHN  P.  LeEOY 
December  1st,  1866.  Trustees, 


EEPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMISSIONER. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — After  receiving  the  elaborate  and  extremely 
sensible  reports  of  onr  excellent  Principal,  Mr.  Bangs,  and  of 
the  Committees  who  have  kindly  consented  to  examine  the 
different  classes  and  departments  of  the  Institution  at  the  close 
of  each  of  the  two  last  terms,  it  seems  almost  supei-fluous  for 
me  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  a  report,  except  to  report  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Institution,  which  shows  at  the  present 
time  a  deficiency  of  over  eight  thousand  dollars,  which  deficiency 
will  probably  be  more  than  doubled  at  the  close  of  the  current 
quarter,  on  the  ist  of  January  next.  This  fact  brings  us  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1865,  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Institution  for  the  two  years.  In  justice  to  that 
Legislature,  I  will  say  that  the  fault  of  this  insufficiency  of 
appropriation,  is  largdy  attributable  to  myself. 

In  makiflg  the  estimates  upon  which  those  appropriations 
wer^  based,  to  a  great  extent,  I  made  two  mistakes.  The  first 
was  in  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  finishing  the  work  of  con- 
ttruction,  then  in  progress,  and  which,  I  had  been  assured  by 
the  foreman  of  the  work,  would  be  completed  in  four  weeks, 
when  the  result  showed  that  it  took  four  months,  with  a  nearly 
proportionate  additional  amount  of  material.  The  other  mis- 
take was  in  supposing  that  the  price  of  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion would  be  materially  reduced,  instead  of  being  materially 
advanced,  as  has  been  the  case  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  that  makes  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  expenses.    So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  appropria' 
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tion  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  whicli  was  expected  to  finish 
the  work  then  in  progress,  and  pay  all  arrears  up  to  Jan.  Ist, 
1865,  proved  entirely  inadequate.  So  also  the  sum  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  which  was  expected  would  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Institution  for  two  years,  fell  far  short  of  its 
accomplishment,  and  also  the  three  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  expected  to  furnish  a  piano,  and  all  necessary  furniture, 
beds  and  bedding.  Instead  of  doing  so,  a  much  larger  sum  has 
been  used  in  getting  the  piano  and  furnishing  the  most  indis- 
pensable articles  of  furniture,  beds  and  bedding,  and  still  comes 
far  short  of  supplying  the  actual  necessities  of  the  Institution, 
in  that  line.  These  facts,  and  the  fact  of  the  increased  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils,  show  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  largely  increased  appropriations,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  above  named,  but  also  for  various  other  purposes, 
such  as  finishing  the  building,  increasing  the  heating  and 
ventilating  capacity,  clearing  land,  making  fences,  building 
a  barn,  procuring  a  team,  wagon,  carriage,  harness,  cows,  fur- 
nishing workshops,  foremen,  and  materials  for  teaching  trades 
to  the  pupils,  &c.,  as  weU  as  to  procure  additional  teachers, 
and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  now  employed,  which  salaries 
the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been  obliged  to  increase,  or  close 
the  Institution. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  explain  or  urge  the  necessity 
of  any  of  these  appropriations,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be, 
if  every  member  of  the  Legislature  would  spend  a  day  at  the 
Asylum.  The  anti-appropriation  fever,  so  far  as  this  Institu- 
tion is  concerned,  has  always  been  effectually  cured  by  even  a 
short  visit  to  it,  and  an  examination  of  its  condition  and 
necessities. 

If  an  appropriation  should  be  made  by  the  Legislature,  soon 
to  meet,  sufSciently  large  to  finish  and  furnish  the  building 
properly,  fence  and  ornament  the  grounds,  and  grade  and  finish 
up  in  good  order  the  road  across  the  same,  clear  and  fence  aad 
put  in  good  farming  condition  such  part  of  the  ninety-four 
acres  of  land,  belonging  to  the  Institution,  as  should  be  deemed 
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advisable,  and  build  the  necessary  barns,  sheds,  out-houses 
and  work- shops,  and  furnish  them  all  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
say,  with  a  span  of  horses,  a  lumber  wagon  and  harness,  a 
covered  carriage,  (as  the  Asylum  is  a  mile  from  the  churches,) 
half  a  dozen  cows,  two  or  three  foremen,  with  suitable  tools 
and  material  for  teaching  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  tailor- 
ing, broom  and  brush-making,  &c.,  I  do  not  think  a  single  tax- 
payer in  the  State,  after  visiting  a»d  becoming  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  would  find  one  word  of  fault 
on  account  of  such  appropriations.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  a  person  in  the  State  that,  if  he  owned  the 
property  that  belongs  to  this  Institution,  as  the  State  does,  and 

j  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  that  the  State  has,  would  hesi- 
tate one  moment  about  making  the  improvements  here  pro- 
posed. Economy,  our  duty  to  the  unfortunate  classes  here 
provided  for,  and  the  obligations  which  our  Constitution  lays 

I  upon  us,  require  all  that  is  here  proposed.  And  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the' Board  of  Trustees,  in  their  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, will  urge  upon  its  consideration  the  necessity  of  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  for  all  these  objects,  in  such  language 
and  manner  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  the  necessary  provision » 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  WALKER, 
Building  Commissioner. 


FmANCIAL  REPORT. 


STA  TEMENT  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  during  the 
two  fiscal  years,  commencing  December  Ist,  1864,  and  ending 


November  '60tK  1866: 

BECEIPTS. 

From  Asylum  Fund,  $53,000  00 

*'   General  Fund,. . .    2,212  42 

For  one  Hog  sold,   75  00 

"    Bead  Work  by  Blind  Pupils,   9  50 

breakage  of  Glass  by  Pupils,    5  75 

"    repairs  and  Pupils'  Clothing,   21  25 

"    old  Flour  Barrels  sold   25  50 

"    Forfeiture  of  Wood  Contract,.   100  00 

"    Potatoes  sold,   34  50 

"   Board  and  Tuition  of  I.  CoUard, .    250  00 

Wheat  sold,.   292  60 

"    Difference  in  exchange  of  Horses,   19  00 

"   Cows  sold,  ;   100  00 


$56,145  42 


PAmiBNTS. 

Paid  indebtedness,  as  per  last  report,   $2,499  28 


CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNT. 

Paid  for  Lumber,  Joiner  Work  and  Mason  Work, 

including  Lime  and  Sand,   $6,770  21 

Paid  for  Team  Work   524  50 

Labor,  ,   987  50 
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Paid  for  Hardware,   $331  20 

"     Brick,   455  68 

'«     Oil  and  Paints,  Painting  and  Glazing,. . .  683  00 
Paid  balance  for  Warming  and  Ventilating  Ap- 
paratus,    4,116  1^ 

$13,928  18 


OEHKBAIi  EXPENSE  AOOOUKT. 

Paid  for  Provisions,   Groceries,   Fuel,  liights. 

Lamps,  &c.,    $21,986  82 

Paid  for  Boiler  and  Engine  Rooms,   1,990  00 

"     Insurance,   1,022  45 

"     Hardware,   164  31 

*«     Castings  and  Blacksmithing,   59  13 

"     Stationery,  School  Books  and  Printing, . .  291  44 

"     Postage  and  Revenue  Stamps,   106  05 

"     Furintiire  and  repairing,  Beds  and  Bed- 
ding,  3,968  86 

Paid  for  Hay  and  Feed,   1,014  49 

Seed,  labor  and  team  work  in  garden  and 

field,.  .   1,496  40 

Paid  for  calaries  of  Officers  and  attendants,  other 

than  Trustees,   . . . . ,   9,025  5e 

Paid  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  Trustees,.   2,192  42 

Physician  and  Medicine,   486  35 

Washing  and  Laundry  rooms,   426  50 

"     Transportation,  „   288  05 

^  "     Cooper  work,      11  10 

*'     Tuning  Pianos,..   11  84 

"     Team  work,  hauling  wood,..   268  90 

"     Labor,  chopping  wood,   516  60 


$45,392  61 
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Paid  for  repairs  on  Building,  &c.,   $1,040  15 

"     Piano,   425  00 

"     Cows,   192  00 

"     Buggy,   100  00 

"     Harness  and  repairs,   41  93 

"     expenses  of  Committee  to  examine  Classes,  29  65 

'*     interest  and  exchange,   432  98 

"     miscellaneous  expenses,   23T  IC 


$2,498  7t 


EEOAPITULATION  OP  EXPENDITURES. 


Indebtedness,  as  per  last  report,   $2,499  28 

Oonstroction  account,   13,928  78 

General  expense  account,   45,392  67 

"Unclassified  expenditures,   2,498  77 


^  Total  expenditures,  $64,319  50 

Total  receipts,   56,145  42 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,   $8,174  08 


J.  B.  WALKEK, 
Treasurer, 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind  : 
Gentlemen — I  would  respectfully  Bubmit  to  your  considera- 
tion, the  following  Report  of  this  Institution  of  learning  and 
benevolence,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected. 
During  the  two  years  just  completed,  our  numbers  have  ranged 
as  follows :  There  were  in  actual  attendance,  as  shown  by  the 
Quarterly  Reports  transmitted  to  you — 


December  31,  1864,  103  pupils. 

March  31,  1865,   98     "  . 

June  28,  1865,   94  " 

September  30,  1865,   88  " 

December  31,  1865,  110  " 

March  31,  1866,  109  " 

June  30,  1866,  109  " 

September  30,1866,  114 


In  preparing  the  usual  Biennial  Report,  I  am  called  to  a 
pleasant  duty,  for  I  know  that  I  am  addressing  those  v/ho  can 
fuUy  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  man- 
agement of  an  institution  like  this.  You  have  long  been  iden- 
tified with  it — you  have  stood  nobly  by  it  from  the  laying  of  its 
comer  stone  to  the  present  time,  and  I  trust  you  will  stand  by 
it  until  it  is  a  completed  work,  an  honor  to  the  State  that  has 
erected  it,  and  a  perpetual  blessing  to  those  who  need  its  priv- 
ileges. The  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  it  in  imparting 
light  and  knowledge  to  those  who  literally  "  sit  in  darkness," 
as  well  as  to  those  who  morally  and  intellectually  are  ''in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,"  cannot  fail  to  give  you  that 
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pleasure  which  those  who  labor  disinterestedly  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, so  well  deserve.  Of  the  progress  of  the  Institution  for  - 
the  past  two'years,  I  hardly  need  to  speak  to  ycu;  your  fre- 
quent, and  to  us,  always  welcome  visits  here,  have  given  you 
sufficient  opportunity  to  judge  whether  progress  was  being 
made  or  not, 

I    surely    need    :iot    speak   to   you  of  our  manifold 
wants.    Your  continued  labors  to  provide  for  them,  together 
with  the  pecuniary  obligations  that  you  have  from  time  to  time 
assumed,  to  meet  deficiencies,  will  effectually  prevent  you 
from  forgetting  that  they  are  both  numerous  and  pressing. 
Through  you,  however,  I  hope  to  obtain  a  hearing  with  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  extend  to  this  young  Institution 
that  fostering  care  which  all  such  institutions  need,  and  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  enlightened  legislators  to  grant. 
Through  you,  I  would  also  communicate  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  our  pupils,  and  to  the  public,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
results  of  the  past  two  years  of  labor.    There  are  some  kinds 
of  labor,  the  results  of  which  can  be  very  easily  summed  up, 
and  their  value  very  easily  determined.    The  man  who  foUows 
the  plow  "  from  early  mom  till  dewy  eve,"  leaves  the  record  of 
his  day's  work,  where  he  who  runs  may  read.    The  mechanic 
whose  nice  manipulations  have  wrought  out  a  cunning  piece 
of  workmanship,  can  submit  it  to  discriminating  judges,  and 
let  them  estimate  its  worth.    Not  so  easy  is  it  to  set  before 
those  who  know  very  little  about  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, the  results  of  time  spent  in  the  training  of  immortal 
minds,  especially  when  the  main  avenues  to  suoh  minds  have 
been  so  closed  as  to  almost  bid  dejS.ance  to  the  entrance  of 
knowledge. 

For  two  years  longer,  those  connected  with  this  Institution 
have  labored  faithfully  for  the  elevation  of  two  classes  of  un- 
fortunates— the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.  Peculiar 
difficulties  attend  the  instruction  of  each  class.  The  deaf  mute 
stands  before  us,  very  often  bright-eyed,  active  and  sprightly, 
observing  all  that  passes  before  him,  with  looks  of  the  deepest 
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interest.  But  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  disease  that  robbad  h\m 
of  his  hearing,  has  impaired  his  mental  faculties,  and  he  is  not 
only  debarred  from  social  intercourse  with  his  friends,  but  the 
powers  that  nature  gave  him,  are  enfeebled. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  learning,  from]  observation. 
Deaf  mutes,  as  a  class,  are  keen  observers  of  what  is  addressed 
to  the  eye.   They  appreciate,  perhaps,  as  fully  as  those  who 
can  hear  and  speak,  whatever  is  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 
To  many  of  them  a  "  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  The 
habit  of  observation,  therefore,  becomes  highly  cultivated,  but 
comparatively  little  valuable  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by  a 
deaf  mute,  merely  by  observing  what  takes  place  around  him. 
The  ear  is  the  great  inlet  of  knowledge.    When  that  refuses 
to  perform  its  office,  before  the  great  mystery  of  articulate  lan- 
guage has  been  fathomed,  the  deaf  mute  is  cut  off  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  his  associates,  except  such  as  can  be  Enjoyed 
through  the  medium  of  signs,  and  in  the  use  of  these  it  is 
seldom  that  his  associates  are  at  aU  expert.    As  ^he,  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  at  home,  gather  round  the  fireside,  for 
the  winter  evening's  amusement,  he  sees,  indeed,  all  that  is 
done;  he  joins  eagerly  in  games  that  require  action,  but  the 
good  things  that  are  said,  are  all  lost  to  him.  Visitors  come  to 
his  home,  they  greet  him  kindly,  but[[they  can  do  little  moro 
for  him.    He  stands  in  the  presence  of  fthose  who  love  him, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  intelligent  conversation,  he  might  as 
well  be  a  thousand  miles  away.    He  goes]  to  church  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  pealing  organ  discourses  no  music  to  his  im- 
.  prisoned  soul.   If  conscious  that  any  sound  is  evoked  from  it, 
he  perceives  it  only  as  a  rumbling  jar;  fpleasurable,  perhaps, 
but  how  different  from  those  grand  rolling  thunders  that  find 
their  way  to  th(j  soul,  through  the  ear,  and^make  melody  in 
the  heart  of  the  hearer.   The  sermon  that  instructs  and  inter- 
ests others,  does  not  reach  him.    He  is  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
houEO  of  God,  and  be  free  from  the  restraint  of    service  whose 
very  object  is  to  him  a  mystery.   During  the  time  of  his  stay 
at  home,  his  mind  is  brought  in  contact]  with  other  minds 
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hardly  at  all,  unless  it  be  to  assert  his  claim  to  whatever  indul- 
gences a  spoiled  child  desires.  Brought  to  the  Institution,  he 
hardly  knows  for  what,  to  his  surprise  and  delight  ho  finds 
within  its  walls  others  like  himself.  He  is  no  longer  alone  in 
the  world;  he  has  found  companions  who  can  make  him  un- 
derstand their  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  who  can  compre- 
hend his.  It  is  not  until  brought  under  the  influence  of  such 
^  an  Institution  as  this,  that  any  real  intellectual  advancement  is 
made  by  deaf  mutes. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  sent  out  eight  deaf  mute 
graduates.  They  came  to  us  in  utter  hopeless  ignorance — 
they  left  us  \yith  the  ability  to  read  under  standingly,  and  to 
communicate  their  ideas  to  others  by  writing.  They  had  ac- 
quired a  fair  knowledge  of  Geography,  History  and  Grammar, 
and  had  acquired  considerable  attainments  in  Aiithmetic. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  trust  that  the  religious  instruction  im- 
parted to  them  here,  will  exert  an  influence  for  good  upon  them 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  is,  per- 
haps, needless  to  say  that  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
Blind,  when  brought  here,  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  blind  are  in 
easy  and  constant  communication  with  their  friends  at  home, 
and  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  they  are  the  recipients  of 
much  kind  attention  from  those  around  them.  Their  blind- 
ness is  of  course  no  hindrance  to  the  communication  of  their 
own  thoughts,  or  to  the  reception  of  ideas  from  others.  They 
can  be  taken  to  church,  to  the  lecture  hall,  to  the  concert — in 
short,  to  all  places  where  the  human  voice  is  to  be  heard,  and 
drink  in  its  utterances  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  It  may 
be  proper  in  this  connection,  when  speaking  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  as  associated  together  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, if  it  is  to  be  considered  a  permanent  one.  We  ask 
first,  why  there  is  any  need  of  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb  at  all  ?  Why  not  have  them  educated  at  our  common 
schools  and  academies  ?  And  we  answer,  because  they  are  so 
unlike  children  who  can  hear  and  speak,  the  processes  of  in- 
struction are  so  different,  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  Deaf 
mutes  differ  so  much  from  children  who  can  hear  and  speaks 
that  a  more  absurd  thing  could  not  be  done  than  to  attempt 
%  to  educate  them  together.  But  the  blind !  Do  they  differ 
as  much  from  the  children  in  our  common  schools  as 
the  dumb  do?  They  do  not.  They  can  be  instructed 
orally  just  as  the  children  in  our  common  schools  are,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  instruction  that  they  receive  in  institu- 
tions for  their  education  is  of  that  character.  Would  we  then 
have  the  blind  made  dependent  upon  our  public  schools  for 
their  education  ?  By  no  means.  The  blind  differ  from  child- 
ren who  can  see,  hear  and  speak,  so  much  that  they  should 
by  no  means  be  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. Could  they  see,  they  would  be  precisely  like  other  child- 
ren, but  they  would  still  differ  widely  from  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  As  the  case  now  stands,  they  differ  from  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  almost  infinitely  more  than  they  do  from  those  who  can 
see,  hear  and  speak.  Deafness  gives  the  mind  peculiarities  in 
one  direction — blindness  gives  it  peculiarities  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence,  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons  are  as  dissimi- 
lar as  they  can  well  be.  If,  then,  the  fact  that  the  blind  differ 
materially  from  those  who  can  see,  hear  and  speak,  is  a  valid 
reason  for  not  educating  them  together,  then  surely  the  fact 
that  they  differ  vastly  more  from  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  the 
Wt  strongest  possible  reason  for  not  associating  them  with  the 
^■^eaf  and  dumb.  If  there  is  any  weight  whatever  in  the  rea- 
^^Bons  just  assigned  for  not  educating  the  blind  with  children 
who  can  see,  hear  and  speak,  every  one  of  those  reasons  has 
tenfold  weight  against  educating  the  blind  ■vvitL  ihe  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  greater  the  airterence  between  tho  deaf  and  dumb; 
and  the  blind,  the  less  reason  is  there  for  educating  them 
together. 

There  may  be  economy,  but  there  is  no  wisdom,  in  bringing 
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into  the  same  iustitution  two  claeses  of  unfortunates  who  haye 
absolutely  no  pomts  in  common.   The  experience  of  numerous 
institutions,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  where  the  exper- 
iment has  been  tried,  has  been  that  nothing  has  been  gained 
by  uniting  the  two  classes.   The  wants  of  both  can  be  better 
provided  for  by  gathering  them  into  separate  institutions. 
Doubtless  it  is  premature  to  urge  the  erection  of  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  but  it  does  not  seem  improper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators  to  the  desirableness  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit.   This  Institution 
was  incorporated  as  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  and  the  Blind.   Its  object  is  clearly 
stated,  and  that  is,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  blind;  but,  in  speaking  of  the  establishment,  people  very 
naturally  abbreviate  the  full  legal  title,  and  call  it    The  Asy- 
lum," in  which  term  there  is  nothing  to  remind  them  of  its 
real  character.  Hence,  the  idea  commonly  associated  with  the 
place,  is  that  of  a  place  of  refuge.   Instead  of  looking  upon  it 
as  a  school,  many  persons  regard  it  as  a  home,  or  hospital,  for 
those  who  are  poor,  aged,  infirm  or  diseased.   The  idea  has 
obtained  currency  that  we  are  under  obligations  to  receive 
such  detlf  mutes  and  blind  persons  as  are  unable  to  support 
themselves,  no  matter  at  what  age  they  may  present  them- 
selves for  admission — no  matter  whether  they  are  capable  of 
learning  anything  or  not.   In  fact,  applications  have  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  blind  persons,  in  the  hope  that  here, 
if  anywhere,  they  could  be  restored  to  sight,  and  in  behalf  of 
invalids,  in  the  hope  that  our  treatment  might  be  of  service 
to  them.   Visitors  sometimes  ask,  with  entire  innocence,  what 
kind  of  diet  and  treatment  we  give  our  patients.   There  is  a 
good  deal  in  a  name.   It]  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  should  be  regarded  a  poor-house,  prison 
or  hospital, 'and  we  think  the  word  "  Asylum,"  has  misled 
majay  perrions.   Would  it  not  be  better  to  change  the  name  to 
that  of  "  The  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
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and  tlie  Blind  ?  "   With  euch  a  name  its  object  could  hardly 
be  misunderstood. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  your  attention  to  what  has  been 
done,  during  the  past  year,  to  furnish  our  pupils,  as  well  as 
teachers,  and  others  connected  with  the  Institution,  with  suit- 
able reading  matter.  Our  older  pupils  love  to  read  books  that 
are  not  too  difficult  for  them  to  understand.  Until  recently, 
no  arrangement  had  ever  been  made,  by  which  they  could 
have  anything  to  read  except  their  text  books. 

Last  year,  a  small  number  of  juvenile  books  was  pur- 
chased, as  the  foundation  for  a  "Pupils'  Library."  These 
books  were  loaned  to  all  pupils  who  desired  to  draw  them. 
They  were  read  with  avidity,  and  the  importance  of  making 
additions  to  this  library,  became  daily  more  apparent.  In 
several  instances  we  have  received  contributions  of  money,  to 
be  expended  for  books,  from  the  parents  and  friends  of  our 
pupils,  and  from  visitors.  We  have  now  in  our  "  Pupils'  Li- 
brary," 238  well  selected  little  volumes.  The  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  these  little  books  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
A  taste  for  reading,  as  well  as  tbe  ability  to  read  under  stand- 
ingly, must  be  acquired  by  deaf  mutes,  during  their  pupilage, 
or  it  never  will  be.  The  difficulties  of  language,  which  they 
meet  at  every  step,  are  formidable,  but  with  the  certainty  of 
receiving  assistance  from  their  teachers,  whenever  they  meet 
with  new  words  or  perplexing  idioms,  they  are  stimulated  to 
read  at  an  early  period  in  their  course,  and  before  they  leave 
us,  we  trust  they  will  have  acquired,  not  only  the  inclination, 
but^the  ability,  to  read  books  of  a  far  higher  character  than 
they  could  have  read  without  that  constant  practice  which 
ready  access  to  a  library  will  give  them. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  also  commenced  a  library  ior 
the  use  of  teachers'^and  others,  connected  with  the  Institution. 
It  needs  not  a  word  of  argument  to  prove  that  an  Institution 
of  learning  should  have  a  good  library.  Valuable  books  of 
reference  should  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  teachers. 
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There  are  many  subjects  brought  before  the  classes,  to  illustrate 
which  properly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  some  more 
copious  authority  than  the  test  book.  Until  the  past  year, 
the  library  of  this  Institution  consisted  of  a  few  Patent  Office 
Eeports,  some  Agricultural  and  School  Exports,  some  odd  vol- 
umes of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  three  or  four 
volumes  of  the  Congressional  Globe.  Such  books,  of  course, 
are  worthy  a  place  in  a  public  library,  but  if  they  are  the  only 
intellectual  pabulum  that  can  be  offered,  hungry  indeed,  must 
be  the  mind,  that  can  feed  upon  them.  "We  have  now  131 
volumes  in  our  "  Teacher's  Library."  Many  of  them  are  choice 
works  of  history  and  miscellaneous  literature.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  frequent  additions  may  be  made  to  the  stock  of  books  that 
we  have  already  secured.  We  regard  the  purchase  of  books 
from  time  to  time  as  one  of  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
Institution.  The  libraries  of  our  colleges  are  often  enriched 
by  contributions  from  men  of  learning  and  of  wealth.  May 
we  not  feel  that  we  have  a  just  claim  upon  the  parents  and 
friends  of  our  pupils,  to  do  what  their  circumstances  will  per- 
mit to  make  both  our  libraries,  ail  that  they  ought  to  be.  We 
would  also  gladly  enlist  the  kindly  cooperation  of  all  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  place  volumes  upon  our  shelves.  Our  hearty 
thanks  are  due  to  Senator  Chandler,  and  to  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Driggs,  for  frequent  contributions  of  public  documents,  as  well 
as  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Michigan  Argus,  the  Detroit  Tri- 
bune, the  Lansing  Republican,  and  the  Wolverine  Citizen,  for 
sending  us  their  valuable  and  welcome  papers.  We  are  also 
under  special  obligations  to  the  Michigan  Central,  Michigan 
Southern  and  Northern  Indiana,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee, 
Flint  and  Holly,  and  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Com- 
panies, for  their  generous  courtesy  in  passing  our  pupils  over 
their  respective  roads,  when  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  ; 
term. 

We  have  great  reason  for  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence, 
for  the  excellent  health  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  i 
of  the  Institution,  during  the  past  two  years.    But  one  death 
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has  occurred  during  the  time — that  of  a  blind  lady,  named 
Mary  Johnson.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  and  for  the  success 
with  which  such  efforts  have  been  crowned,  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  untiring  watchfulness  of  our  excellent  Matron, 
and  to  the  skill  of  the  attending  Physician. 

It  will  be  your  daty,  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  urge  the  immediate  completion  of  our  buildings.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  the  result  of  your  own  observations,  reasons 
enough  will  occur  to  you,  to  lay  before  that  honorable  body,  in 
favor  of  such  a  step,  and  yet  there  may  be  considerations 
which  would  have  more  weight  with  you,  if  you  could  view 
them  as  those  do  whose  daily  life  is  in  the  Institution,  and 
among  the  pupils.  You  now  see  clearly  their  wants,  and  the 
wants  of  those  who  labor  for  them.  Were  you  among  them  all 
the  time,  you  would  not  only  see  them,  but  feel  them,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  you  can  possibly  realize.  The  State  of  Michigan  has 
committed  herself  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the 
education  of  her  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind  children,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  that  noble  purpose,  is  but  a  work  of  time. 
She  will  not  repudiate  her  obligations  to  those  for  whom  she 
has  already  done  so  much.  With  the  State,  the  completion  of 
our  buildings,  immediately,  or  at  some  future  time,  can  make 
but  very  little  difference,  but  with  those  who  daily  feel  the 
need  of  more  ample  accommodations,  hope  deferred,  maketh 
the  heart  sick."  I  shall  endeavor  to  lay  before  yc^,  as  plainly 
as  possible,  even  at  the  risk  of  tiring  you  with  uninteresting 
details,  some  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  are  subject, 
and  which  are  steadily  increasing,  as  our  numbers  increase. 

The  entire  edifice,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  divided  into  five 
distinct  parts,  exclusive  of  the  Engine  House.  Each  part  is 
planned  for  a  specific  use,  and  when  the  whole  structure  is 
completed,  so  that  each  part  does  just  what  it  is  designed  to 
do,  the  accommodations  will  be  all  that  we  could  ask.  We 
have,  first,  a  front  building  of  ample  size  and  beautiful  propor- 
tions, designed  to  be  the  home  of  the  family  and  teachers,  and^ 
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others  emplojed  in  the  Institution.  This  part  of  tho  building 
awaits  completion.  Next,  there  is  a  centre  building,  which  com- 
prises the  kitchen,  dining-room  and  chapel.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  completed,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
those  who  planned  and  erected  it.  On  each  side  of  the 
centre  building,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  spacious  area,  there 
is  a  wing  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  East  Wing  is  com- 
pleted, and  is  occupied  by  the  girls.  The  West  Wing  is  not 
completed,  and  is  sadly  needed  by  the  boys. 

In  the  rear  of  these  four  buildings,  and  connected  with  them 
by  corridors,  is  the  school-house.  That  is  completed,  though 
when  it  comes  to  be  used  only  as  a  school-house,  certain  parts 
of  it  will  be  somewhat  modified.  I  would  respectfully  call  your 
attention,  and  through  you,  that  of  the  Legislature,  to  the 
following  statements: 

1.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  under  the  necessity  of  studying 
their  lessons  in  the  same  room,  every  evening.  The  room  in 
which  they  study  is  the  girls'  sitting  room,  and  should  be 
used  exclusively  by  the  girls. 

2.  We  have  to  make  the  bath-room,  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  girls  only,  answer  the  purpose,  not  only  for  the  boys,  but 
for  all  connected  with  the  establishment. 

3.  We  have  no  place  that  is  decent  for  our  boys  to  spend 
their  time  in  when  out  of  school,  and  not  engaged  in  evening 
study.  There  are  two  rooms  under  the  school-house,  where 
they  stay  when  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  their  running  out 
of  doors. 

4.  Our  boys*  wash-room  is  entirely  unique  in  its  character 
and  accommodations..  In  the  girls'  wing  there  are  two  large 
tanks,  into  which  rain  water  is  pumped  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary, and  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of  both  hot  and  cold 
water  can  always  be  obtained.  The  slops  find  their  way  out 
through  conductors.  But  in  the  boys*  wash-room,  the  water 
is  brought  in  a  wash-tub  by  two  boys  and  stored  in  barrels.  The 
slops  are  caught  in  a  tub,  which  is  carried  out  and  emptied 
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from  time  to  time.  Such  accommodations  are  not  of  the  char- 
acter that  a  State  like  this  ought  longer  to  be  satisfied  with. 

5.  Our  boys  keep  their  clothes  in  their  trunks,  and  their 
trunks  in  one  email  room,  destitute  of  wardrobes,  shelves  or 
drawers.  There  are  trunks  enough  to  pretty  nearly  cover  the 
floor.  The  President  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  principal  rail- 
roads in  our  State,  in  a  recent  visit,  while  going  over  the 
building,  jocosely  remarked,  "  this  must  be  your  baggage- 
room  !"  and  in  fact  it  does  look  more  hke  the  baggage-room 
of  a  third-class  railroad  depot  than  anything  else. 

6.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  directly  over  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family  of  the  Principal,  and  a  portion  of  the  teachers, 
while  the  school  rooms  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  directly 
under  them.  We  are  simply  living  between  a  dormitory  and 
a  suite  of  school-rooms,  subject  night  and  day,  to  annoyance 
from  all  the  noise  and  confusion  occasioned  by  sixty  active 
boys,  who  are  obliged  to  spend  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
their  time  in  close  proximity  to  us. 

7.  The  lower  part  of  the  building,  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  rooms  where  our  boys  have  to  stay,  when  not  in  school  or 
at  work,  is  occupied  by  our  domestics,  and  there  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  room  to  make  them  comfortable.  The  objections  to 
such  an  arrangement  are  too  obvious  to  need  special  notice. 

8.  The  rooms  now  occupied  by  our  boys  as  a  domitory,  are 
needed  for  other  purposes. 

9.  The  rooms  occupied  by  our  domestics,  ought  to  be  used 
for  shops. 

10.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  family  and  teachers,  are 
mostly  school-rooms.  There  is  not  room  in  the  school-house 
for  another  class,  except  in  the  fourth  story;  and  to  get  there, 
the  pupils  who  should  compose  it,  would  have  to  pass  througk 
the  boys'  domitory,  after  a  fatiguing  walk  up  three  flight  of 
stairs.  The  only  place  we  can  give  our  blind  boys,  for  a  sitting 
room,  is  in  the  fourth  story,  in  a  room  accessible,  only  through 
the  domitory.  The  room  occupied  by  one  of  our  teachers,  is  sim- 
ilarly located.   If  nothing  should  be  done  at  the  coming  session 
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of  the  Legislature  towards  completing  the  buildingS;  you  are  well 
-  aware  that  two  years  must  elapse  before  anything  can  be  done,  no 
matter  how  great  the  inconvenience.  In  June,  1865,  we  closed 
our  school  with  94  pupils;  in  June,  1866,  with  109;  to-day  we 
have  126,  and  shall  probably  have  130  before  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary. Suppose  we  are  made  to  wait  two  years  longer  before 
an  appropriation  is  made,  it  will  then  take  tiie  best  part  of  a 
year  to  get  the  work  done,  and  we  shall  not  reap  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  appropriation  under  about  four  years.  We  are 
crowded  now — what  can  we  do  for  four  years  longer  but  turn 
away  many  who  have  as  good  a  right  to  come  as  those  who  are 
here  ?  It  would  surely  be  unjust  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
Institution  to  the  children  of  a  portion  of  our  tax-payers,  and 
withhold  them  from  others  whose  claims  are  equally  valid. 

11.  The  rooms  designed  for  hospital  wards  in  the  girls'  wing 
are  every  one  of  them  occupied  by  ladies  connected  with  the 
©stablishment.  When  one  of  the  girls  is  sick,  she  has  to  lie 
down  in  the  Matron's  room,  or  be  taken  to  the  domitory  where 
all  the  girls  sleep.  Shoxdd  a  case  of  dangerous  illness  occur, 
we  could  not  give  the  patient  suitable  accomodations,  without 
having  some  room  vacated,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
occupant.  Should  any  contagious  disease  arise,  we  could  not 
properly  separate  three  or  four  patients  from  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  for  want  of  room. 

12.  The  separation  of  the  blind  pupils,  from  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  by  no  means  complete;  that  of  the  sexes  is  so  far  from 
complete  as  to  be  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  watching  over  the  pupils. 

13.  We  are  losing  the  benefit  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
already  expended  upon  the  unfinished  portions  of  the  building. 
We  are  crowded  everywhere,  and  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  put  to  uses  that  they  never  were  designed  for,  merely  to 
meet  the  present  emergency.  In  making  a  most  urgent  ap- 
peal to  the  Legislature  for  the  completion  of  our  buildings,  I 
oannot  but  feel  that  we  are  asking  only  what  is  justly  due  to 
those  who  so  much  need  the  accommodations  we  ask  for.  Our 
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pupils,  depending  as  they  do  upon  their  native  State  for  all  the 
blessings  that  education  can  bestow  upon  them,  are  indeed  the 
children  of  the  State,  and  I  trust  that  their  claims  will  be 
recognized,  and  ample  provision  made  for  their  wants. 

In  the  last  report,  the  subject  of  organizing  shops,  in  which 
our  pupils  could  be  taught  trades,  was  brought  before  the  Leg- 
islature, but  it  was  not  considered  expedient  at  that  time  to 
take  the  requisite  steps  for  making  such  an  arrangement.  I 
would  respectfully  represent  that  an  Institution  that  gives  its 
pupils  merely  a  good  education,  meaning  by  the  term,  simply 
the  intellectual  training  given  in  the  school-room,  and  nothing 
more — which  sends  them  to  their  homes  witli  no  ability  to 
support  themselves  by  honest  labor,  has  done  for  them  just 
about  one-half  that  ought  to  be  done.  Bear  in  mind  that 
youth  who  are  in  the  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  can 
enter  any  profession  or  business  for  which,  by  education  and 
natural  endowment,  they  are  qualified.  But  the  Blind,  and  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  must  in  most  cases,  depend  upon  the  labor  of 
their  hands  for  support.  Can  we  not,  at  least,  organize  one 
shop  the  coming  year,  and  let  others  follow  as  circumstances 
will  permit  ?  It  cannot  be  inappropriate  in  this  report  to  allude- 
to  an  Institution  in  a  neighboring  State,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  objects,  is  certainly  kindred  to  our  own.  We  refer 
to  the  "  Chicago  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  " — a  charity  which  is 
principally  supported  by  benevolent  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  gratuitous  treatment  for  the  poor,  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  the  eye  or  ear,  throughout  the  Northwest, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  residents  of  Chicago.  For  more 
than  eight  years  this  Infirmary  has  received  all  poor  patients 
applying  for  aid,  from  Michigan  and  other  ' Northwestern 
States.  It  has  extended  its  blessings  to  nearly  3,000  sufferers. 
"When  it  is  remembered  that  very  many  blind,  in  our  Blind 
Asylums  and  Alms  Houses,  became  blind  from  neglect  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  in  their  early  stages,  no  one  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  usefulness  of  the  Infirmaries,  which  have  been  long 
established  in  the  Eastern  cities  and  at  Chicago.  Infirmaries, 
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like  the  one  at  Chicago,  aim  to  prevent  the  terrible  evils  which 
the  Blind  Asylum  can  only  mitigate. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  bearing  witness  to  the 
general  fidelity  of  aU  who  have  labored  for  the  welfare  of  those 
committed  to  our  care.  I  would  especially  commend  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  with  which  the  instructors  have  discharged  their 
duties.  The  scholarship  of  the  Institution  is,  I  trust,  becoming 
more  elevated  each  term,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  those 
who  go  out  from  us  at  the  end  of  their  course,  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  graduates  of  similar  Institutions  in  other 
States. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

EGBERT  L.  BANGS, 

Principal, 
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Annual  ExaminaHon  of  the  Pupils  at  the  Asylum^  in  Flint, 
MichigAn,  June  27,  1865, 

The  Committee,  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties,  visited,  in 
company  with  the  Principal,  each  class  of  the  Institution,  in 
turn,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  in  which  were  those  who  had 
completed  the  first  year  of  nine  months  in  the  school.  This 
class  consisted  of  some  fourtem  to  sixteen  members,  and  were 
in  charge  of  Thomas  L.  Brown,  a  deaf  mute. 

The  manner  of  imparting  instruction  by  the  word  method 
is  essentially  the  same  as  is  practiced  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments of  our  Union  schools.  The  ages  of  persons  in  this  class 
may  vary  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years — the  greatest  age 
allowed  by  law. 

The  first  effort  is  to  teach  the  pupil  the  "  sign  language," 
and  then  the  names  of  objects,  as  presented  in  connection 
with  the  words  and  letters  representing  the  object,  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  write,  or  print,  on  a  slate  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

The  facility  with  which  these  pupils  acquire  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, both  manual  and  written,  is  truly  surprising.  Here 
were  some  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  who,  one  year  previous, 
by  reason  of  their  great  misfortune,  had  no  certain  way  of  re- 
ceiving or  communicating  a  solitary  idea,  and  whose  minds,  in 
many  respects,  were  totally  blank,  and  whose  countenances,  at 
that  time,  were  a  melancholy  index  of  that  blank,  with  only  nine 
months  of  instruction  at  this  Institution,  who  could  now  con- 
verse freely  with  each  other  in  regard  to  common  things  and 
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occurrences,  and  construct  sliorb  and  simple  sentences  well 
upon  a  slate. 

What  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  them!  One  thing  es- 
pecially worthy  of  note  by  persons  at  all  interested  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  was  observed  by  the  committee  in  this 
class,  and  that  was  the  fact,  that  pupils  admitted  to  the  class 
at  from  ten  to  fourteen  jears  of  age,  learned  with  much 
greater  facility  than  those  of  greater  age  admitted  at  the 
same  time;  the  girl  or  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  outstripping  those 
of  eighteen  or  twenty;  demonstrating  that  there  is  a  certain 
age  at  which  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  body  must  be 
brought  into  action  in  order  to  obtain  the  larger  amount  of 
development  in  a  given  time.  Passing  from  this  primary  or 
lower  grade,  into  the  higher  in  an  adjoining  room,  is  very 
similar  in  its  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  to  passibg 
from  the  lowest  or  primary  grade  in  a  Union  School  to  an  in- 
termediate one;  you  have  gone  a  step  up«^ard  in  the  scale  of 
progress— a  second  year  has  done  its  good  trork — the  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  and  strengthened — the  qualities  of  objects 
have  been  learned,  and  modes  of  expressing  them  have  been 
acquired — such  qualities,  for  instance,  as  good,  bad,  high,  low, 
sweet,  sour,  large,  small,  Sec.  This  class  consisted  of  about 
the  same  number  of  pupils  as  the  former,  and  like  that  class, 
was  instructed  from  "Peet'a  Elementary  Lessons."  Their 
teacher,  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  a  semi-mute,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institution. 

The  progressive  enlargement  of  the  mental  powers,  men- 
tioned above,  was  still  more  manifest  in  the  next  three  higher 
and  successive  classes,  or  grades,  where  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  its  grammatical  relations  of  words  and  sentences 
has  been  to  some  extent  acquired;  and  also  the  power  of  num- 
bers, in  the  computation  of  quantities  and  the  calculation  of 
values,  has  been  comprehended  and  reduced  to  practice,  both 
in  simple,  fractional  and  compound  quantities.  All  these,  as 
weU  as  geography,  history  and  penmanship,  have  been  success- 
fully taught  in  the  higher  classes,  comprising  pupils  of  three. 
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four,  and  seven  years  standing.  The  books  used  in  these 
classes  were  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction,  part  3d,  Robinson's 
Budiments  of  Written  Arithmetic,  Wilson's  Primary  Ameri- 
can History,  and  MitclfcU's  Geography. 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  what  had  been  achieved  in 
behalf  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  humanity,  at  this  Institution, 
we  would  mention  the  fact,  that  on  entering  the  rooms  of  these 
advanced  classes,  the  Committee  were  announced  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, each  by  his  name,  and  locality,  to  the  class,  by  the  sign 
language,  and  the  class  informed  that  the  persons  announced 
were  a  Committee  invited  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be 
present  at  this  examination.  They  were  then  desired  by  the 
Principal,  to  write  out  on  the  slate,  a  welcome,  or  reception 
address,  to  be  presented  to  the  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  their  proficiency  in  the  acquirement  of  ideas,  and 
modes  of  expressing,  in  written  language,  what  they  had  been 
informed  and  requested  to  do.  This  task  was  performed  with 
singular  fidelity  of  language,  and  accuracy  of  memory,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  communication  which  had  been  made  to  them. 
The  names  and  localities  of  the  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  accurately  given,  followed  by  neat  and  appropriate 
expressions  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  for  the  honor  done  them 
by  the  Committee,  in  visiting  them  at  this  examination  of  the 
school,  &c.  These  several  productions  were  couched  in  as 
many  different  modes  of  expression,  and  characterized  by  as 
many  different  degrees  of  excellence,  as  might  be  expected 
from  as  many  different  pupils  of  similar  ages,  in  any  of  our 
Xhiion  Schools;  showing  first  the  originality  of  the  productions, 
and  next  the  degrees  of  attainment  they  had  reached  in 
thought,  conception  of  idea,  and  propriety  of  expression. 

In  penmanship  they  excel.  Depending  so  much,  as  they 
must,  upon  the  pen  or  pencil,  for  general  expression,  they  have 
acquired  a  rapidity  and  elegance  of  execution  far  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  students  of  similar  ages  and  attainments,  in  our 
beet  schools.  Some  specimens  of  drawing,  exhibited  to  the 
Committee,  were  highly  creditable;  particularly  those  of  Mar- 
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cus  Kerr,  a  youDg  man  in  the  6th  class,  whose  executions, 
both  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  were  much  admired  by  the 
Committee,  and  of  which  he  was  also  justly  proud. 

The  third  class  was  taught  by  W.  M.X.  Breg,  a  deaf  mute; 
and  the  fourth  class  by  W.  W.  Angus,  a  semi-mute,  both  grad- 
uates fi'om  the  New  York  Institute.  The  Teachers  were  aJl 
active  and  efficient;  cheerful,  affable  and  polite  in  their  inter- 
course with  all,  and  earnestly  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  profession.  They  were  active  living  examples 
of  what  may  be  done  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow 
beings,  in  rendering  them  intelligent,  useful  and  happy.  It 
occurred  to  the  Committee,  that  something  more  than  an  edu- 
cation, qualifying  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  read  and  to  commu- 
nicate with  others,  though  a  great  achievement  in  itself,  and  to 
them  invaluable,  might  be  done  at  this  Institution;  that  certain 
mechanic  arts  might  be  taught  them  as  well,  by  which  they 
would  not  only  ba  able  to  earn  to  the  State  a  portion  of  their 
expenses,  during  the  period  of  their  education,  but  also  be  en- 
abled to  procure  for  themselves  a  sustenance  in  after  life;  and 
that  a  comparatively  small  additional  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  in  this  direction,  would  enable  those  having  the  matter 
in  charge  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object  in  their  behalf. 

Instruction  to  the  blind,  beyond  that  of  an  oral  nature,  is 
much  more  difficult  and  limited  than  that  of  the  deaf;  since 
the  only  method  of  communicating  to  them  the  contents  of 
books  of  science  and  literature,  by  raised  letters,  is  by  far  too 
expensive  for  general  use — and  even  these  depending  largely 
upon  the  delicacy  of  touch,  must  needs  be  of  a  slow  and 
somewhat  uncertain  character.  Still,  geography,  history  and 
arithmetic,  have  been  successfully  taught  them  at  the  Asylum, 
by  oral  instruction ;  and  an  exhibit,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
in  reading  from  raised  letters,  several  passages  from  the  Bible, 
was  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Committee,  that  something 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  for  the  advantage  of  this  class 
of  persons,  and  that  in  these  several  ways,  a  foundation  can  be 
laid,  upon  which  a  large  range  of  intelligence  may,  by  the 
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power  of  speech  and  the  heariDg  of  the  ear,  be  acqmred  in 
after  life;  thus  relieving  them,  to  some  extent,  from  the  dull- 
ness of  that  eternal  night  to  which  they  have  been  born  But 
in  music  they  particularly  excel.  Denied  the  sights  which  na- 
ture everywhere  presents  to  the  seeing  eye,  they  become  pro- 
portionably  alive  to  that  of  sound.  The  hum  of  bees,  the 
chirping  of  insects,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  cheering 
sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  inquisitive  ear,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  distinguish  between  objects,  hidden  to  them  and  of 
curious  conjecture,  becomes  wonderfully  acute,  and  thus  ena- 
bles its  possessor  readily  to  perceive  the  slightest  variations  of 
musical  sounds,  either  of  an  instrumental  or  a  vocal  character. 
Hence,  they  readily  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  music. 
The  class,  composed  of  the  blind,  consisted  of  fourteen  persons, 
male  and  female,  and  were  instructed  in  music  by  Miss  Emma 
Wesson,  a  successful  teacher  in  this  department.  The  intel- 
lectual instruction  of  this  class  was  conducted  by  Miss  Clara 
Doty,  an  earnest,  affectionate  and  devoted  instructress. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  blind,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  v^ue  of  sight,  generally  prefer  that  condition  to  that  of 
deafness;  while  the  deaf,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorant  of  sound 
and  its  uses,  as  generally  prefer  the  loss  of  hearing  to  that  of 
sight.  Thus  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  But 
this  is  also  noticeable  that  the  vacant,  sad  expression  upon  the 
countenance  of  both  deaf  and  blind,  on  their  first  entrance 
into  the  Asylum,  soon  wears  off  from  the  face  of  the  deaf.  By 
a  knowledge  of  language,  both  manual  and  written,  the  loss  of 
bearing  has  to  a  great  extent,  been  overcome.  They  have 
been  bom,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world  of  thought  and  being; 
and  by  gestures,  and  by  every  variety  of  expression  of  which 
they  are  capable,  they  give  evidence  of  the  unbounded  joy  and 
gratitude  awakened  within  them,  at  this  new  and  happy  era  of 
their  existence.  But  the  gloomy  expression  upon  the  face  of 
the  blind  still  remains,  a  sad  memento  of  the  abiding  darkness 
which  shuts  them  forever  from  the  light  of  day,  and  the  cheer- 
ful smile  of  affection  from  parent  and  friend. 
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The  examination  of  these  classes,  though  it  occupied  the 
entire  forenoon,  was  quite  too  short  to  afford  so  full  and  com- 
plete a  knowledge  concerning  the  general  arrangement  of 
classes,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  various  appliances  used 
to  impart  instruction  to  persons  destitute  of  sight  or  hearing, 
which  the  Committee  could  have  desired.  Yet  enough  was 
seen  to  satisfy  them  that  much,  very  much,  has  been  already 
attained,  and  that  still  greater  advantages  may  be  achieved  by 
a  continued  pursuit  of  the  benevolent  objects  for  which  this 
Institution  was  founded;  and  that  the  people  of  the  State  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
and  the  great  amount  of  good  it  has  conferred  upon  an  unfor- 
tunate class  of  our  fellow  beings. 

The  examination  beiog  finished,  the  afternoon  was  set  apart 
for  a  public  exhibition,  or  what,  at  other  institutions  of  learning, 
would  be  called  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Asjlum. 
These  consisted  of  a  variety  of  exercises  in  the  various  branches 
in  which  they  had  been  taught  during  the  term;  examples  in 
arithmetic  wrought  out  on  the  blackboard;  narratives  given  by 
the  Principal  in  the  sign  language,  rendered  by  the  pupils  in 
written  language  on  the  slate,  showing  the  different  degrees 
of  accuracy  the  subject  matter  of  the  narrative  had  been  com- 
prehended by  the  pupils,  and  their  several  capacities  for  ren- 
dering properly  by  words  of  their  own  choice;  dialogues 
spoken  and  acted  in  the  sign  language,  &c.,  all  which,  from 
their  originality  and  extreme  novelty,  were  iutensely  interest- 
ing. The  interludes  were  occupied  by  music  performed  by  the 
bliad,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  themselves  and  the  teachers 
in  charge. 

To  say  that  the  examination  and  Commencement  exercises 
were  well  sustained,  would  not  be  doing  full  justice  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  pupils  acquitted  themselves  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  converted  many 
who,  heretofore,  were  opposers,  or  only  lukewarm  in  its  behalf, 
into  ardent  and  sinpere  friends.  The  discipline  and  good 
order  maintained  in  the  school-rooms,  the  dining  hall  and  the 
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chapel,  duriDg  the  exercises  of  the  day,  was  superior  to  that 
observed  on  similar  occasions,  in  our  best  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, owing,  perhaps,  to  the  higher  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  of  the  advantages  afforded  them,  and  their  more 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  efforts  c%  those  having  their 
education  in  charge. 

The  Committee  left  the  Institution  under  the  most  favorable 
impressions  in  its  behalf,  and  satisfied  that  the  State  may 
safely  rely  upon  those  having  matters  in  charge  at  the  Asylum, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  benevolent  designs  in  behalf  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  founded. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  H.  THOMSON, 

A.  H.  fle:bcher, 

JUSTUS  GAGE. 


KEPORT  OF  EXAMlISriNG  COMMITTEE  FOR  1866. 


The  Committee,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  in 
accordance  with  the  design  of  their  appointment,  visited  "Tho 
Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  the  Blind,"  and  attended  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  at 
Flint,  dui'ing  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  June,  1866. 

We  bear  testimony,  with  much  and  grateful  satisfaction,  ta 
the  comity  and  attention  with  which  we  were  received  by  tho  ■ 
Principal,  Mr.  Egbert  L.  Bangs,  and  the  full  opportunity  af- 
forded us  during  the  examinations,  as  conducted  by  himself  and 
hia  associate  teachers,  to  propound  our  own  questions  to  the 
pupils,  designed  to  ascertain  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent, 
their  minds  were  developed  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  judg- 
ment as  well  as  memory,  and  especially  of  their  perception  an5 
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appreciation  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  It  was  to  us  a 
matter  of  much  gratification  to  witness  their  improvement  and 
advancement  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  their  interest  in  and 
acquaintance  with  the  great  cardinal  facts  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, revealed  in  tM  sacred  scriptures.  Also,  the  evidence 
they  gave  of  respect  for,  and  serious  attention  to  the  devotional 
exercises  in  the  Ghapel  worship,  when  all  were  assembled 
for  prayer,  and  the  consideration  of  some  portion  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  in  the  religious  services  connected  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  meals  in  the  refectory.  The  seriousness, 
order  and  solemnity,  that  uniformly  characterized  the  pupils 
during  such  services,  were  regarded  by  us  as  the  best  evidence 
and  commendation  of  the  system  of  discipline,  and  method  of 
instruction* and  influence,  adopted  by  the  Principal  and  his 
faculty.  The  diill,  so  essential  to  regularity  and  order 
among  numbers  congregated,  especially  of  children  and  youth, 
so  instinctively  prone  to  hilarity  and  playfulness,  vras  simple 
and  efficient;  just,  and  only  what  was  proper  for  the  avoidance 
of  confusion,  and  the  easiest  and  most  natural  movements, 
requisite  in  passing  through  the  necessary'-  forms  and  changes. 
We  were  impressed  with  the  semblance  of  a  well  regulated  and 
affectionate  family,  in  all  that  we  witnessed  at  the  dinner 
table,  where  sat  the  Principal  and  associate  teachers,  and  near 
them  the  pupils;  and  in  their  intercourse  at  meals,  and  in  the 
halls  and  class  rooms,  nothing  rude  or  boisterous  displayed 
itself,  but  the  demeanor  of  the  pupils  was  polite  and  pleasant. 

Of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  there  were  in  the  Institution,  90  schol- 
ars,equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  and  distributed  among  ets 
classes.  The  following  is  a  programme  of  the  studies,  as  used 
by  the  Committee  in  conducting  the  examination.  The  lowest 
'  or  sixth  class,  taught  by  Emma  A.  Petbie,  consisted  of  three 
boys  and  five  girls,  and  having  a  standing  of  one  year.  Their 
studies  have  been  "  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons,"  as  far  as  the 
71st  lesson;  penmanship  on  slates  and  in  copy  books;  gram- 
matical symbols;  arithmetic  of  numerals,  both  figures  and 
words,  as  far  as  100.    The  /IfUi  class  was  taught  by  G.  L. 
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Bbockett;  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  year,  they  were  13  in  num- 
ber, but  at  the  close  were  reduced  to  eight.  The  grading  of 
this  class  had  been  at  first  attended  with  some  difficulty,  be- 
cause of  unequal  abilities,  which,  by  sub-classification,  was  sur- 
mounted, and  the  advancement  rendered  more  satisfactory. 
They  had  reviewed  112  pages  of  Dr.  Peet's  Part  1,  containing 
about  300  nouns,  100  adjectives,  and  75  verbs.  They  have 
learned  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  something  of 
counting,  and  six  pages  of  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons. 

The  fourth  class,  taught  by  Marcus  H.  Keek,  contained  six 
males  and  nine  females, — total,  15.  This  class  has  gone  over 
and  reviewed  158  pages  of  "  Elementary  Lessons,**  and  has  be- 
oome  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  the  most  common  nouns, 
adjectives,  prepositions  and  adverbs;  also  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons,  Part  1,  Sec.  5;  also  numbers,  in  figures  and  words, 
from  1  to  1000,  and  some  of  them  are  able  to  add  simple  num- 
bers. They  have  also  been  exercised  in  the  composition  of 
simple  sentences,  and  questions  and  answers,  in  the  easier 
forms  been  given  them ;  and  in  penmanship  they  have  prac- 
ticed with  crayons  and  pen  exercises. 

The  third  class,  taught  by  Thomas  L.  Beown,  consists  of 
twelve  males  and  eight  females, — total  20.  The  attendance  has 
been,  somewhat  irregular  in  length,  and  though  unequal,  goes 
as  a  class  of  two  years  standing.  They  have  finished  and  re- 
viewed "  Elementary  Lessons,"  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons, 
in  Part  1,  including  the  life  of  Joseph.  Most  of  them  are  ac- 
quainted with  addition  and  multiplication,  and  some  with  sub- 
traction. In  composition  they  have  written  on  small  and  large 
slates,  both  original  and  model  sentences.  They  have  also 
spelled  on  the  fingers,  and  written  short  stories,  or  narratives, 
given  in  signs  by  the  teacher.  Charts  of  different  construction 
in  grammatical  symbols  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room for  reference.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
"  questions  and  answers,"  in  order  to  facilitate  conversation 
with  their  friends  at  home.    They  have  practiced  penmanship 
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with  chalk,  and  pen  exercises,  and  been  exercised  in  transla- 
ting what  they  read  or  write,  in  order  to  show  whether  they 
understand  the  same. 

The  second  class  is  taught  by  Willis  Hubbard,  and  contains 
eleven  males  and  eight  females.  This  class  is  somewhat  mixed* 
the  members  severally  having  been  under  instruction  for  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  one  to  six  years,  but  collectively  ranked 
as  of  three  years  standing.  They  have  gone  over  Dr.-  Peet's 
Part  III,  and  reviewed  55  pages,  embracing  the  History  of 
Man  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,  sentences  containing  fa- 
miliar words  and  phrases,  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  a 
description  of  the  different  classes  of  animals.  In  arithmetic 
they  have  studied  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.  In  grammar  the  pupils  have  been  frequently  exer- 
cised in  writing  sentences  from  symbols.  Most  of  them  are 
able  to  construct  original  sentences  of  every  form  on  the  chart. 
In  composition  they  have  written  short  narratives,  both  frouL 
signs  and  observations,  sentences  on  given  words  from  the 
text  book,  and  letters  monthly. 

The  Committee  examined,  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, numerous  specimens  of  their  composition,  especially  in 
narratives,  and  have  been  almost  induced  to  present  in  thie- 
Keport  one  or  two  of  them,  which  they  appropriated,  with  the 
pupils'  and  Principal's  consent.  One,  entitled  "The  Civil 
War,"  from  a  pupil  of  the  highest  class,  is  worthy  of  special 
commendation,  for  the  Huccinct  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
cause  and  progress,  and  termination  of  the  late  rebellion,  evin« 
oiug  the  close  attention  that  had  been  given  to  its  passing  his- 
tory. In  point  of  penmanship,  syntax,  grammar  and  style^it 
is  a  spt  cimen  alike  creditable  to  the  pupil  and  his  teachers. 
In  the  Scripture  Lessons  they  have  passed  over  and  reviewed > 
from  Sec.  Ill  to  XIII. 

The  jirst  classj  taught  by  W.  M.  L.  Breg,  embraces  eight  - 
males  fxnd  twelve  females.    It  has  been  under  instruction  for 
periods  varying  from  one  to  seven  years.   During  the  last  year 
they  have  gone  through  Quackenbos'  History  of  the  United 
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States,  and  reviewed  fifty-five  pages,  embraciDg  the  ideas  of 
people  400  years  ago  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth;  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Coli^bus;  his  trials;  other  English  and 
.  French  discoveries;  description  of  the  American  Indians;  set- 
tlement of  Jamestown,  of  New  York,  of  Plymouth,  and  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  of  the  Pequod  War;  the  settlement 
of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  In  Robinson's  Ar- 
ithmetic they  have  reviewed  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  common  fractions,  including  definitions,  no- 
tation and  numeration,  and  the  reduction,  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  of  the  same.  In  composition 
they  have  every  otheTr  week  had  exercises  in  letter  writing, 
stories  from  signs,  sentences  illustrative  of  words  and  phrases 
taken  from  the  text  books  used,  and  in  copying  Sabbath 
chapel  lectures  once  a  week.  They  have  also  made  advance- 
ment in  Peet's  Part  ni,  in  grammar,  and  in  the  Bible  lessons, 
the  last  having  been  given  for  every  Tuesday  of  the  year,  from 
the  four  Gospels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  the  Intellectual  department  of  the  Blind,  the  pupils  are 
taught  by  Mrs.  G.  V.  A.  Brown,  and  are  in  number,  8  males 
and  II  females— total,  19.  The  classification  of  these  pupils, 
according  to  advancement,  has  been  next  to  impossible, 
scarcely  two  having  been  found  of  equal  grade,  except  among 
the  oldest.  In  arithmetic,  five  have  finished  and  reviewed 
Robinson's  Mental  Arithmetic.  The  remainder  of  the  older 
have  been  through  fractions,  and  the  younger  through  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Robinson's  Mental  Arithmetic.  In 
Geography,  the  oldest  has  finished  and  reviewed  through  to 
Asia,  in  Mitchell's  Higher  Geography — the  younger  to  South 
America,  in  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography.  In  History  the 
class  have  heard  read  Hume's  History  of  England,  and  re- 
viewed the  same  by  questions  and  answers  on  all  the  impor- 
tant events  of  each  year.  In  Grammar,  they  have  studied 
Green's  Introduction,  and  Brown's  through  to  false  syntax. 
In  spelling  they  have  studied  through  the  first  volume  of 
Dictionary  for  the  Blind,  and  also  a  part  of  the  second  volum  e 
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taking  them  through  to  G's.  Tne  examination  of  these  pupils 
evinces  great  care  and  success  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
as  well  as  wonderful  attainments  on^^he  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  examination  exercises;  and  those  of  the  exhibition,  were 
greatly  enlivened  by  the  quartette  singing  of  several  of  the 
blind,  accompanying  performance  on  the  piano  forte,  one  of 
whom,  as  an  expert  vocalist  and  musician,  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  almost  any  choir. 

The  exhibition  exercises  on  the  last  day  preceding  the  dis- 
mission of  the  pupils, when  many  of  the  parents  and  citizens  of 
Mnt  were  present,  were  of  the  most  interesting  character.  Di- 
alogues and  recitations  by  the  blind,  and  translations  and  act- 
ing in  the  language  of  signs,  attested  the  assiduity  and  skill  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  application  and  talents  oi  the  pupils. 
They  were  closed  with  addresses  and  prayer,  from  members  of 
the  Committee,  interpreted  by  the  Principal  in  the  language 
of  signs,  which  held  the  pupils  in  fixed  attention.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  amply  rewarded  by  their  visit,  and  take  pleasure  in 
stating  that  those  interesting  youth  for  whom  our  State  has 
provided  with  generous  care  such  able  and  successful  instruc- 
tors, not  only  acquitted  themselves  with  merited  approbation, 
but  have  gained  a  deep  hold  upon  our  hearts,  and  a  permanent 
and  prayerful  interest  in  their  behalf. 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  also,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  the  Principal  and  Teachers,  in  their  personal  efforts 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  and  of  their  affectionately 
cherished  pupils;  and  especially  for  the  wise  and  parental  ar- 
rangements made  for  conveying  them,  under  their  own  guar- 
dian care,  through  the  perils  of  their  journey,  to  their  several 
homes,  till  they  met  and  were  delivered  to  their  parents  or 
friends,  apprized  of  the  time  of  their  return. 

During  our  visitation,  the  entire  building  and  its  appurte- 
nances were  all  carefully  examined;  and  also  the  garden  and  the 
grounds,  all  of  which  were  found  in  a  state  of  great  cleanliness 
and  good  preservation.  And  here,  we  take  occasion,  while 
commending  an  Institution  which  does  honor  to  our  State,  to 
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direct  attention  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  completing, 
without  further  delay,  the  buildings  necessary,  of  which  but  a 
a  part  are  in  actual  use.  At  present,  the  male  and  female  pu- 
pils have  to  study  together  every  evening,  there  being  but  one 
large  room  for  that  purpose.  They  should  by  all  means  have 
at  least  two  separate  study  rooms.  One  bathing  room  only,  at 
present,  is  made  to  answer  for  the  whole  estabUshment,  which 
it  is  obvious,  on  various  accounts,  is  not  sufficient,  nor  one  at- 
tended without  embarrassment  and  danger.  There  is  no  suitable 
place  for  the  boys  to  spend  their  time  in,  when  out  of  school 
and  not  engaged  in  study;  nor  is  there  any  appropriate  place 
for  them  to  wash  and  dress  in,  or  in  which  to  keep  their  cloth- 
ing. The  boys'  Dormitory  is  over  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
family  and  teaohers  residing  in  the  building,  and  the  school 
rooms  are  under  them.  It  is^easy  to  see  how  great  must  be 
the  annoyance  to  a  family  so  situated,  arising  from  the  noise 
incident  to  the  tramp  of  those  who  know  not  what  noise  is,  or 
when  they  make  it.  It  is  like  placing  a  family,  fond  of  quiet, 
between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone,  or,  in  terms  more 
literally  true,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  school-house.  The 
basement  of  the  school- house,  where  boys  have  to  congregate 
most,  when  out  of  school,  and  where  they  v/ash  and  keep  their 
clothing,  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  hired  girls,  which  we  have 
only  to  say,  is  liable  to  objections  too  obvious  to  require  any 
further  notice.  The  present  jDormitory  of  the  boys  should 
more  appropriately  be  used  as  a  Chapel  for  the  blind.  The 
apartments  now  occupied  by  the  family  and  teachers,  are,  with 
but  two  exceptions,  school  rooms. 

As  soon  as  another  teacher  is  procured,  a  class  will  be  put  in 
the  only  vacant  school  room  remaining.  It  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature;  nay,  we  think  it  is  demanded  by  the 
prospect  of  increase  and  growing  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
that  appropriations  should  be  made  without  delay  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  according  to  the  original  plan,  so  well 
conceived.   There  are  now  118  pupUs;  one  year  ago,  109;  and 
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two  years  since,  94.  At  that  rate  of  increas9,  there  will  be 
soon  130.  It  is  known  already  that  there  will  be  125  very 
soon.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  arrangements  be 
made,  at  the  earliest  period,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rejection 
of  applicants,  the  number  of  which  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  might  be  added,  as  rea- 
sons for  the  suggestion  the  Committee  here  urge,  such  as  that 
the  hospital  rooms  for  the  girls  are  now  all  occupied  by  ladies 
connected  with  the  Institution;  that  three  or  more  of  the  hired 
help  have  to  occupy  the  same  small  apartment;  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  blind  pupils  from  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  at  pres- 
ent incomplete,  and  that  of  the  sexes  fearfully  so;  and  that 
anxieties  thence  are  constantly  kept  awake.  But  we  remark 
only,  in  conclusion,  that  by  the  present  arrangements,  the 
building  is  crowded  everywhere,  and  various  parts  have  to  be 
put  to  uses  for  which  they  were  not  designed,  so  that  while 
this  state  of  things  continues,  our  State  is  losing  the  benefit  of 
the  large  amount  already  expended  upon  the  uncompleted  por- 
tions of  the  noble  edifice,  which,  when  finished,  will  add  an- 
other to  those  that  give  lustre  to  the  name  and  fame  of 
Michigan. 

The  Committee  were  happy  to  have,  during  a  part  of  the 
examinations,  the  presence  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  H.  H. 
Crapo,  who  participated  in  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  UJ3, 
in  view  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  this  truly  valuable,  philanthropic 
and  christian  Institution. 

Under  the  wise  direction  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  excellent 
and  assiduous  labors  of  the  Principal  and  teachers,  with  the 
fostering  care  and  patronage  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
Legislature,  we  anticipate  for  the  Institution  a  career  of  great 
usefulness  and  prosperity. 

OEOKGE  DUFFIELD, 
,  :  ,  SAM'L  A.  McCOSKRY, 

J.  M.  BUCKLEY. 
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Intelleclual  Department  for  the  Blind, 

DIVISION  I. — TAUGHT  BY  MISS  CLARA  DOTT. 

Evan  J.  Poor,  1st  year. 
James  Henry  St.  Lawrence,  1st  year. 
James  O.  Holdstock,  lat  year. 
Lncy  J.  Wood,  4:th  year. 

STUDIES. 

1.  History,  finished — Peter  Parley^s  Universal;  Hume's 
History  of  England,  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

2.  Corneirs  High  School  Geography,  to  South  America. 
8.  8111*8  Grammar  to  the  verb.   Began  Deo.  let. 
4.  Progressive  Arithmetic,  to  Rates  and  Proportion. 
6.  Spelling  and  definition  in  Dictionary,  100  pages. 

6.  Writing. 

7.  Reading. 

DIVISI03I  U. 

Benjamin  Cook,  3  years. 
SethiKnapp,  1  year. 
Jacob  Everhart,  1  year. 
Oscar  Rasin,  1  year. 
Florence  Hunn,  1  year. 
Ann  Griffin,  4  J  years. 
Libbie  Sweelland,  1  year. 
Ellen  Cutler,  2  years. 
Melinda  Murphy,  2  years. 
Laura  Carl,  |  year. 
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STUDIES. 

1.  History — Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States, 
finished. 

2.  Geography — ^jVIitchell's  Primary,  to  North  America,  and 
Corneirs  Primary  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  through  North 
AiQerica.  , 

3.  Arithmetic — Progressive  Primary,  finished. 

4.  Spelling — The  first  half  term  %  an  Elementary  Speller; 
the  last  half  in  the  Dictionary,  through  B. 

5.  Eeading. 

Depariment  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

CLASS  V. — TAUGHT  BY  MISS  E.  M.  EEIQHLEY- 

Boys. 

Edgar  Williams,  8  months. 
Charles  W.  Hunter,  8  months. 
Augustus  Rees,  2  years. 

Girls 

Cornelia  De  Vail,  8  months. 
Clarrissa  Penn,  absent. 
Margaret  Beasley,  8  months. 
Margaret  Connelly,  8  months. 
Velina  Buttolph,  8  months. 
Lizzie  Green,  8  months. 
Hannah  Smith,  8  months. 
Em  Smith. 

Boys,  3;  Girls,  8;— Total  11.  * 
This  class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  could  not  advance  as 
rapidly  as  the  other  first  year  class.    They  have  been  under 
instruction  from  six  to  eight  months.    Their  studies  during 
this  term  have  been: 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  They  have  studied  and  reviewed  the  first  105  lessons  in 
Dr.  Peet's  "  Elementary  Lessons." 

8.  They  enumerate  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one 
Lnndred  and  fifty.   Several  are  able  to  go  higher. 
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4.  They  have  been  daily  exercised  with  and  without  given 
words,  and  from  symbols. 

GLASS  IV. — TAUaETT  BY  THOIfAS  It.  BROWS. 

Sidney  D.  Rector. 
Edward  Van  Damme. 
Willie  Thayer. 
*    Joseph  Hallifax. 
Giles  Kirk. 
John  Pierson. 
John  M.  CoUard. 
Charles  Mead. 

0.  Albertus  Overshire. 
Edgar  Harris. 
George  Storms. 
Frank  Eggleston. 
Wm,  E.  Northrop. 

Girls. 

Annie  Maria  Fargeson. 
Marion  F.  De  Foe. 
Josephine  Thomas. 
Susan  A.  Nowlen. 
Polly  "Weinberg. 

Harriet  Walter.  < 
Boys,  13;  Girls,  6;--Total,  19. 

STANDING. 

The  first  nine  boys  and  the  first  three  girls  entered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  and  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion only  eight  months.  With  one  exception,  they  could  hardiy 
write  last  October. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  First  Part.  This  class  has  gone  over  and  re- 
viewed about  110  lessons.  The  class  went  first  to  the  transi- 
tive verbs,  and  then  returned  to  iatransitivo  verbs,  and  then 
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learned  the  future  and  past  tenses.  Verbs  of  past  tense  axe 
copied  in  writing  books,  wliicb  practice  answers  the  purpose 
of  penmanship.  The  usual  exercises  in  the  school  room  are 
observed,  to  combine  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  sentences, 
according  to  the  laws  of  construction  shown  in  symbols. 

2,  Penmanship. 

3.  Scripture  Lessons,  Part  1.  Two  sections,  embracing 
parts  of  Sections  III  and  IV,  and  I  and  II  in  Part  11.  The 
pupils  show  great  interest  ia  this  book.  The  questions  were 
mostly  omitted. 

OLiSS  in. — TAUGHT  BY  WILLIS  HUBBARD. 

Males. 

Oscar  Phillips,  3  years  under  instruction. 

Lewis  Miller,  2         "  « 

Horace  Snook,  6        "  " 

Eber  Thomas,  4        "       "  " 

James  E.  Crawford,  4 "       "  **  * 

Hiram  Cheseboro,  4  "  " 

Halsey  J.  Wilbur,  2  *'       "  " 

Gaylord?.Bonney,2  "      "  " 

John  B.  Mead,  2        "  « 

Kush  Shermam,  2      "  «' 

C.  F.  Sanford,  2        «  « 

Females. 

Mary  E.  Thomas,  4  years  under  instruction. 


Ann  E.  Stearns,  3     "  " 

C.  J.  Drum,  3  « 

M.  J.  Palmer,  4  "  " 

M.  N.  Dolsen,  3  "  «  *' 

A.  A.  Spencer,  2  "  " 

Polly  Croy,  3  *•  « 

EUa  Lane,  3  *'  *' 


Bays,  11;  Girls,  8;— Total,  19. 
Standing,  from  2  to  6  years. 
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STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons,  from  lesson  118,  to  lesson 
216,  and  reviewed. 

3.  Writing  original  sentences  from  grammatical  symbols, 
and  simple  narratives  from  signs. 

3.  Penmanship,  with  both  crayon  and  pen,  and  also  letter 
writing. 

4.  Arithmetic.   Addition  and  subtraction. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons.   Part  I  and  II,  sections  of  Part  IL 

CLASS  n. — TAUGHT  BY  WM.  L.  M.  BEEG. 

Boys, 

Willie  Allman  3  years. 
Alfred  Morehouse,  6  years. 
John  Buchanan,  3  " 
Edmund  Hare,  5  " 
Lewis  C.  Sickels,  2  " 
Henry  M.  Greorge,  2  *' 

Girls, 

Mary  Lowry,  3  years. 

IsoraA.  Pixley,  3  " 

Julia  Chase,      3  " 

Mary  Phelps,     3  " 

MelinaHerrick  5  " 

Ellen  BnchanaQ,3  " 

Sarah  Chapman,  (absent,)  3  yearsL 

EInora  Sisson,  3  years. 

Harriet  Miller,  (absent,)  3  years- 

Sarah  Burger,  2  years. 

Celia  Harris,  3 

Mary  Wesley,  3  " 

Adaline  Kichmond,  7  years. 

Hannah  Hendrixson,  3  years. 

Males,  6;  Females,  14;— Total,  20. 
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Standing,  or  length  of  time  ia  Bchool,  from  two  to  B8Yen 
years,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  following  the  names. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  H.  P.  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.  The 
class  have  gone  over  and  reviewed  forfcj-four  pages  of  this 
book,  embracing  Ihe  "Histo  y  of  Man/*  the  illustration  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  compaiison  of  adjectives. 

2.  Composition.  Exercises  illustrating  the  correct  use  of 
the  words  occurring  in  the  text.  Description  of  objects  and 
narratives. 

3.  Scripture  Lessons,  by  Dr.  Peet,  Parts  I  and  U,  to- the 
History  of  Joshua,  finished  and  reviewed. 

4.  Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  ^5  lessons,  with 
the  use  of  the  maps. 

6.  Arithmetic  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division — Kobinson's  Primary  Arithmetic,  63  pages. 

CLASS  I. — TAUGHT  BY  W.  W.  A2JGUS. 

Boys. 

Marcus  H.  Kerr,  t  years. 

George  W.  Holland,  T  years. 

William  W.  Urch,  (Absent.) 

William  J.  Mellon,  5 

Samuel  J.  Hoxie,        6  " 

Henry  W.  Seifz,         6     "  -  ' 

Karisom  A.  Goodell,  2  " 
Aire  W.  Hamilton,  5  " 
Charles  Rooks,  4 

Girls, 

Amanda  M.  Clancey,  G  years. 

Eliza  Morehouse,        1-^  ' 

Sarah  H.  De  Mott,       7     "  ' 

Laura  Clough,  C  *' 

Celestia  Simmons,       4  " 

Jane  F.  Palmanteer,  4 
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Louisa  Harwood,  G  years. 
Amelia  Clough,  4  years. 
Bays,  9;  Girls,  8;— Total,  17. 

Standing,  or  length  of  time  in  school,  from  IJ  years  to  7 
years,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  following  names. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Mitcheirs  Primary  Geography  to  page  5T,  including  Defi- 
nitions, United  Stutes,  British  America,  &c.,  and  general  ques- 
tions on  the  map  of  South  America. 

2.  Monteiih*s  Youth's  History  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

8.  Portions  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Deaf  and  Daub,  Part  III. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Rjbinson's  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithme- 
tic— the  four  ground  rules,  Fractions,  vulgar  and  decimals, 
United  States  Money,  and  Simple  Interest. 

5.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  for  Sabbath  Lessons. 
C.  Copying  Sabbath  Lectures. 

7.  Letter  writiug  every  two  weeks. 

8.  Daily  exercises  in  composition  of  words  into  sentences, 
and  translating  signs  into  written  language. 


TEACHERS'  REPOEIB  FOE  1866. 


CLASS  VI. — TAUGHT  BY  EMMA  A.  PETBIE. 

Boys. 

Bemus  Wright, 
John  Ansbrow, 
Charles  W,  Hunter. 

Girls. 

Ann  McNeill, 
Emma  Cranson, 
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Ellen  A.  Clarke,  * 
Luna  Alway, 
Alexa  M.  Windiate. 

Boys,  3;  Girls,  5; — ^Total,  8.   Standing,  one  year. 

8TUDIBB. 

1.  Peet's  Elemementary  Lessons,  seventy  lessons. 

2.  Penmanship,  both  on  the  slates  and  in  the  copy  books. 
8.  Grammatical  symbols. 

4.  Arithmetic,  numbers  in  figures  and  words  to  one  hundreds 

CLASS  V. — TAUGHT  BY  Q.  L.  BKOOKETT. 
STUDIES. 

This  class,  at  the  begincing  of  the  year,  consisted  of  13 
members.  They  were  so  unequally  graded  that  those  who 
were  able  to  advance  more  rapidly  were  impeded  by  the  othera 
The  1st  of  February  the  class  was  divided,  and  since  that  time 
the  advance  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  They  have  gone 
over  and  reviewed  112  pages  of  Dr.  Peet*s  1st  Part,  containing 
about  800  different  nouns,  a  little  over  100  adjectives,  and 
about  75  verbs.  They  have  learned  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  something  of  counting.  They  have  passed  over 
6  pages  of  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  and  reviewed  4=  pages. 

PupUs. 

William  McNeill,  1  year. 
Levi  Murray,  1  year. 
John  Hartman,  1  year. 
Silas  Franklin,  1  year. 
Augustus  Eees,  3  years. 
Cornelia  De  Vail,  2  years. 
Margaret  Beasley,  2  years. 
Emma  Lambert,  I  year. 
Boys,  5;  Girls,  3;— Total,  8. 

CLASS  IV. — TAUGHT  BY  MAECUS  KERB. 

Boya, 

Giles  Kirk,  2  years. 
Albertus  Overshire,  2  years. 
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George  Storms,  5  years. 
Horace  Snook,  7  years. 
Edgar  Williams,  2  years. 
William  E,  Northrop,  3  years. 

Girls, 

Polly  Weinburg,  4  years. 

Eva  Miller,  3  years.  ♦ 

Margaret  Connelly,  2  years. 

Marion  F.  De  Foe,  2  years. 

Velina  Buttolph,  2  years. 

Harriet  Waiter,  3  years. 

Lizzie  Green,  2  years. 

Hannah  Smith,  2  years.  * 

Eva  Smith,  2  years. 

Boys,  6;  Girls,  9;— Total,  15. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons.  The  class  have  gone  over 
and  reviewed  158  pages  of  this  book,  and  acquired  a  famil- 
iarity  with  a  large  number  of  the  most  common  nouns^ 
adjectives,  verbs  prepositions  and  adverbs. 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.   Part  I,  Section  V. 

3.  The  numbers  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one 
thousand.   Addition — some  of  them  can  add  simple  numbers. 

4.  The  formation  of  simple  sentences.  Questions  and 
answers  in  the  easier  forms  have  been  given  them. 

5.  Penmanship.  Crayon  and  pen  exercises  have  been  given 
them. 

CLASS  in. — TAUGHT  BY  THOMAS  L.  BBOWN. 

Girls. 

Susafi  A.  Nowlen,  3  years. 
Adaline  A.  Spencer,  3  years. 
Anna  M.  Furgeson,  2  years. 
Mary  J.  Palmer,  5  years. 
Olarrissa  A.  Penn,  2  years. 
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Matilda  L.  Dolsen,  4  years. 
Josephine  F.  Thomas,  2  years. 
Mary  E.  Thoma?,  5  years. 

Boys, 

EI  ward  Van  Damme,  2  years. 
Bush  Sherman,  3  years. 
Willie  A  Thayer,  2  years. 
Joseph  Hall  if  ax,  2  years. 
Gaylord  P.  Bonney,  3  years. 
Oscar  F.  Phillips,  4  years. 
John  M.  Collard,  2  years. 
John  Pierson,  2  years. 
Lewis  Miller,  3  years. 
Charles  M.  Mead,  2  years. 
Edgar  C.  Harris,  3  years. 
Frank  Eggleston,  3  years. 
Girls,  8;  Boys,  12;— Total,  20. 

TlilE  OP  IKSTEUCTION. 

As  seen  by  the  figures  opposite  the  names,  the  length  of  at- 
tendance is  quite  irregular;  but  the  class  goes  as  one  of  two 
years'  standing.   It  is  quite  unequal. 

STUDIES. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons,"  finished  and  reviewed. 

2.  "Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons/*  as  far  as  Lot,"  including 
the  "  Life  of  Joseph,"  and  reviewed. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Most  of  them  are  acquainted  with  addition 
and  multiplication.    Some  with  subtraction. 

4.  Composition.  Sentences,  original  and  model,  written  on 
small  and  large  slates,  and  also  spelled  on  the  fingers.  Short 
stories  or  narratives,  gi-^en  in  signs  by  the  teacher,  and  writ- 
ten by  the  scholir.  Charts  of  different  constructions  in  ,  gram- 
matical symbols  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  school  room  for 
reference. 

5.  Questions  and  answers.   Considerable  attention  is  given 
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to  this,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may,  to  some  extent,^  converse 
with  their  friends  at  home  during  the  coming  vacation.  ^ 

6.  Penmanship.    Crayon  and  pen  exercises. 

Y.  Sign  language.  Used  in  translating  what  they  read  or 
write,  to  show  that  they  understand  the  same. 

CLASS  n. — TAUGHT  BY  WIULIS  HUBBAED. 

Boys. 

Henry  M.  George,  3  years. 
Lewis  C.  Sickels,  3  " 
Edmund  Hare,      6  " 
Chas.  H.  Harris,    1  " 
Eber  Thomas       5  " 
Hiram  H.  Cheseboro,  5  years. 
Alfred  Morehouse,     7  " 
David  S.  Rector,  2 
Halsey  J.  Wilbur,      3  « 
John  B.  Mead,  3  " 

Clarence  Sanford,      3  *' 

Girls, 

Hannah  Hendrixson,  4  years. 
Susan  Smith,  4  '« 

Cornelia  J.  Drum,  4 
Celia  L.  Harris,         4  " 
S^h  Chapman,         3  " 
Melina  Herrick,  6  *' 

Polly  Croy,  4  " 

Ella  C.  Lane,  4  " 

Boys,  11;  Girls,  8;— Total  19. 

This  class  is  somewhat  mixed,  the  members  having  been 
under  instruction  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  seven  year*, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  following  their  names;  but  the 
regular  standing  cf  the  class  is  three  years. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Part  HI.  The  class  have  gone  over  and  re- 
viewed 55  pages  of  this  book,  embracing  the  History  of  Man 
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from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,  sentences  containing  familial" 
words  and  phrases,  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  animals. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  simple  division. 

3.  Grammar.  The  pupils  have  had  frequent  exercises  in 
writing  sentences  from  symbols,  and  most  of  them  are  able  to 
construct  original  sentences  of  every  form  on  the  chart. 

4.  Composition.  They  have  often  written  short  narratives*^ 
both  from  signs  and  observation,  and  sentences  on  given  words 
from  the  text-books.   They  have  written  letters  monthly. 

6.  Scriptu^re  Lessons,  from  section  III  to  XIII,  and  reviewed. 

CLASS  L — TAUGHT  BY  W.        M.  BREa. 

Boys. 

Richard  B.  Reasner,  1  year. 
William  J.  Mellon,  6  years. 
Samuel  J.  Hoxie,  7  years. 
John  J.  Buchanan,  4  years. 
Henry  W.  Seitz,  7  years. 
Allie  W.  Hamilbon,  6  years. 
Willie  M.  Allman,  4  years. 
Charles  Rooks,  5  years. 

Girls, 

Celestia  Simmons,  5  years. 

Laura  A.  Clough,  7  years.  0 

Mary  A.  Wesley,  3  years. 

Anna  A.  Hyland,  1  year. 

Amanda  M.  Clancy,  7  years. 

Amelia  C.  Cobb,  6  years. 

Elia  L.  Buchanan,  4  years. 

Sarah  H.  De  Mott,  8  years. 

Mary  E.  Phelps,  4  years. 

Julia  A.  Chase,  4  years. 

Isora  A.  Pixley,  4  years. 

Amelia  Clough,  5  years. 

Boys,  8;  Girls,  12;— Total,  20. 
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The  class  has  been  under  iEstruclion  for  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  eight  years,  as  shown  by  the  figures  following  the 
names. 

STUDIES. 

Daring  the  year  the  class  has  gone  through  the  following 
programme: 

1.  Quackenbos'  History  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
gone  over  and  reviewed  fifty-five  pages,  embracing  the  ideas 
of  people  four  hundred  years  ago  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth; 
the  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  his  trials;  other  Eog- 
lish,  Sp^ish  and  Frenc  h  discoveries;  description  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians;  settlements  of  Jamestjwn,  of  New  York,  of 
Plymouth,  and  other  New  England  States;  the  Pequod  war; 
settlements  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

2.  Robinson's  Arithmetic.  Previous  knowledge  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  has  been  reviewed. 
Common  fractions,  including  definitions,  notation  and  numera- 
tion, the  reduction  cf  fjjactions,  addition  of  fractions,  subtrac- 
tion of  fractions,  mult^fcation  of  fractions,  and  division  of 
fractions. 

8.  Composition.  Exercises  in  letter  writing  every  third 
week  in  writing  stories  from  signs,  in  writing  sentences  illus- 
trative of  words  and  phrases  taken  from  the  text  books  used, 
and  in  copying  Sabbath  Chapel  Lectures  once  a  week. 

4.  Peet's  Part  III.  Chapters  on  comparison  of  adjectives' 
and  on  the  development  of  verbs,  and  on  the  months. 

5.  Grammar.  This  exercise  is  illustrated  and  explained  in 
connection  with  the  daily  school  exercises.  Analysis  of  sen- 
tences, writing  from  symbolic  formulas,  and  exercises  on  the 
relative  pronoun  and  the  infinitive  mood. 

6.  The  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  fin- 
ished in  February,  the  following  lessons  have  been  given  to 
the  class,  according  to  "  Lessons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year 
from  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/'  and  have 
been  studied  in  the  New  Testament: 

1.  The  Angels  at  Bethlehem. 
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2.  The  visit  of  the  Magians. 

3.  Chrisfc  at  12  years  of  age. 

4.  John  the  Baptist's  Mission. 

5.  Christ's  Temptation. 

6.  The  interview  with  Nicodemus^ 

7.  Christ  equal  with  the  Father. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath. 

9.  The  parable  of  the  Sower. 

10.  The  Commission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

11.  The  Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Intellectual  Deparlment  for  the  Blind, 

TAUGHT  BY  MES.  Q.  V.  A.  BEOWN. 

Boys, 

Evan  J.  Poor,  2  years. 
Wm.  McClumpha,  1  year. 
Henry  St.  Lawrence,  2  years, 
Benj.  Cook,  4  years. 
Jacob  Everhart,  2  years. 
Seth  Knapp,  2  years, 
Frank  Knapp,  1  year. 
Oscar  Easio,  2  years. 

Girls 


Mary  Reed,  7  years. 
Cecilia  Gore,  6  years. 
Elizabeth  Jones,  3  years. 
Beatta  Briggs,  3  years. 
Florence  Hunn,  2  yeafs. 
Louisa  Smith,  1  year. 
Amelia  Bradley,  1  year. 
Melinda  Murphy,  3  years. 
Ellen  Cutler,  3  years. 
Elizabeth  Sweetland,  2  years. 
Laura  Carl,  2  years. 
Boys,  8;  Girls,  11;-— Total,  19. 
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An  attempt  Las  been  made  to  arrange  the  pupils  in  classes 
accordiDg  to  their  advancement;  yet  to  some  extent  it  has 
been  impossible,  as  there  are  no  two  pupils  of  equal  advance- 
ment among  the  older  classss.  The  classification  of  the 
youDger  pupils  is  much  better. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Arithmet'c.  Five  of  the  older  pupils  have,  during  the 
year,  finished  and  reviewed  Robinson's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  older  pupils  have  been  through 
fractions  in  the  same  arithmetic. 

3.  The  younger  class  have  been  through  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Kobinson's  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic. 

4.  Geography.  The  older  class  have  finished  and  reviewed 
through  to  Asia  in  Mitchell's  Higher  Geography. 

5.  The  younger  class  in  Geography  have  finished  and  re- 
viewed through  to  South  America,  in  Mitchell's  Primary 
Geography. 

6.  History.  The  class  have  heard  read  "  Hume's  History  of 
England,"  and  have  re\iewed  the  same  by  questions  on  all  the 
important  events  in  each  reign. 

7.  Grammar.  This  class  have  sfudied  Green's  Introduction, 
and  Brown's  Grammar  through  to  False  Syntax. 

8.  Spelling.  This  class  have  studied  through  the  Ist  Vol.  of 
"Dictionary  for  the  Blind;"  also,  part  of  the  2d,  taking  thena 
through  the  "g's." 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 
In  Attendance  smce  the  Publication  of  the  Last  Report, 
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William  L.  AllmaD,  St.  Joseph. 

Luna  Alway,  Lenawee. 

John  Ansbrow,  Genesee. 

John  J.  Buchanan,  St.  Joseph. 

Ellen  Buchanan,   " 

Gaylerd  P.  Bonney,  Lenawee. 

Sarah  Burger,  Isabella. 

Margaret  Beasley  Wayne. 

Velina  Buttolpb,  Oakland. 

Amanda  Clancy,  Hillsdale. 

Amelia  Cobb,  Washtenaw. 

EHen  Alice  Olarks,  Wa\ne. 

Laura  Clough,  Shiawassee. 

Amelia  Clough,   " 

James  R.  Crawford,  St.  Clair. 

Emma  Cranson,  Washtenaw. 

Hiram  Cheseboro,  Jackson. 

Julia  Chase,   Hillsdale. 

Polly  Croy,  Muskegon. 

Sarah  Chapman,   Lapeer. 

John  Murray  CoUard,  Kiagara,  N.  T. 

Margaret  Connelly,   Wayne. 

Aldareth  A.  Cole,  ,  Oakland. 

Alfred  Cole,  

Thomas  Callahan,  Wayne. 

Sarah  De  Mott,  Genesee. 

Cornelia  J.  Drum,  Genesee. 

Matilda  Dolsen,  Bay. 
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Frances  Marion  DeFoe,  Oakland. 

Cornelia  DeVall,  Allegan. 

Frederick  Don  Pierre,  ,  Wayne. 

Frank  Eggleston,  St  Clair. 

Henry  F.  Eberly,  Jackson. 

Anna  Maria  Furgeson,  Hillsdale. 

Silas  Franklin,  Genesee. 

Genevieve  Fernefcte,  Wayne. 

Henry  Frederick,  Marquette. 

John  Gunn,  Wayne. 

Henry  M.  George,  Wayne. 

Ransom  A.  Goodell,  Jackson. 

Eliza  A.  Green,.  Sanilac. 

George  W.  Holland,  Hillsdale. 

Anna  Rebecca  Hyland,  

Louisa  Harwood,  Macomb. 

Samuel  J.  Hoxie,  Oakland. 

Alphonso  Hamilton,  Genesee. 

Edmund  Hare,  Montcalm. 

Edgar  Harris,  Clinton. 

Melina  Herrick,   Van  Buren. 

Hannah  Hendrixson,  Allegan. 

Celia  L.  Harris,  Van  Buren. 

Josiah  Hamblin,   ;  St.  Clair. 

Charles  Wesley  Hunter,  Lenawee. 

J oseph  Halifax,  Jackson. 

John  Hartman,  Wayne. 

Charles  Harris,  Shiawassee. 

Martha  Jane  Hitchcock,  Genesee. 

Coenburg  Hess,  Tuscola. 

Marcus  Kerr,  Jackson. 

Giles  Kirk,  Berrien. 

Ella  Lane,  Monroe. 

Mary  Loury,  Saginaw. 

Emma  Lambert,  Tuscola. 

Martha  J ane  Loranger,  Monroe. 
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Francis  R.  Loranger,  Wayne. 

William  Mellon,    Wayne. 

Alfred  Morehouse,  St.  Clair. 

Eva  Miller,  Allegan. 

Harriet  Miller,  Monroe. 

Lewis  Miller,  Barry. 

Eliza  Morehouse,  Clinton. 

John  B.  Mead,  Kent. 

Charles  M.  Mead,  Wayne. 

Levi  Murray,  Calhoun. 

William  McNeill,  ...Bay. 

Ann  McNeill,  Bay. 

Mary  McNeill,  Bay. 

Deborah  Arabel  McCave,  ,  .Ingham. 

Susan  Nowlen,  Wayne. 

William  E.  Northrop,  Wayne. 

Albertus  Overshire,  Eaton. 

Jane  Palmanteer,  Branch. 

Mary  J.  Palmer,  Kent. 

Mary  E.  Phelps,  Genesee. 

Isora  A.  Pixley,  Branch. 

Ida  Phanburn,  Genesee. 

John  Pierson,  Jackson. 

Clarrissa  A.  Penn,  Shiawassee. 

Lucy  Parr,  Gratiot. 

Chas.  W.  Rooks,  Branch. 

Augustus  Rees,    Wayne. 

David  Sidney  Rector,  >  Berrien. 

Richard  Reasner,  Oakland. 

Jessie  C.  Richardson,  Saginaw. 

Horace  Snook,  Barry. 

Milo  Sharpsteen,  Kalamazoo. 

Henry  Seitz,  Wayne, 

George  Storms,  Washtenaw. 

Celestia  Simmons  Monroe 
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Susan  Smith,  Branch. 

Elnora  Sisson,  Kent. 

Clarence  Sanford,  Jackson. 

Rush  Sherman,  Calhoun. 

Adaline  A.  Spencer,  Calhoun. 

Lewis  Sickels,  Lapeer. 

Eva  Eudora  Smith,  Oakland. 

Hannah  Smith,  ^  Oakland. 

James  St.  John,  Barry. 

Delos  A.  Simpson,  Livingston. 

Adelia  R.  Thomas,  ,  Kent. 

Mary  E.  Thomas,  Genesee. 

Eber  Thomas,   " 

Josephine  Thomas,  Van  Buren. 

William  A.  Thayer,  Branch. 

William  Urch,  Oakland. 

Edward  Van  Damme,  Wayne. 

Polly  Weinberg,  St.  Joseph. 

Halsey  J.  Wilbur,  Genesee. 

Marcella  Wilcox,   " 

Harriet  M.  Walter,  Oakland. 

Mary  Wesley,  

Edgar  Williams,  Genesee. 

Remus  Wright,  Macomb. 

Alexa  Maria  Windiate,  Oakland. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  124. 

BLIND. 

Beatta  Briggs,  Wayne. 

Laura  Berry,  Ionia. 

Amelia  Bradley,  Hillsdale. 

Benjamin  Cook,  Oakland. 

Ellen  Cutler,  Tuscola. 

Laura  Carl,  Genesee. 

Jacob  Everhart,  Monroe. 

Mary  Friar,  Wayne. 
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Cecelia  Gore,  W^ne. 

Ann  Griffin,  

James  Oliver  Holdstock,  Jackson. 

Florence  Hunn,   " 

Norris  Hubbard,  Inghiim. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  Cass. 

Seth  Roe  Knapp,  Genesee. 

Frank  Knapp,   " 

Emma  J.  Lake,  Saginaw. 

William  Mc('lumpha,   Wayne. 

Sarah  E.  McClumpha,   " 

Evan  J.  Poor,  Calhoun. 

Mary  Ann  Reed,  Washtenaw. 

Oscar  Raain,  Genesee. 

Henry  St.  Lawrence,  Wayne. 

^  Mary  Louisa  Smith,   " 

John  P.  Smith,    Ionia. 

James  Henry  Sheppard,  Wayne. 

Ruthie  S.  Sprague,  Eaton. 

Lucy  J.  Wood,  Lenawee. 


Blind— 28;  whole  number,  152. 
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Ittt.  The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind,  is  free  to  all  the  deaf  and'dumb  and  blind  in  the  State, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twentj-five  years,  who  possess  a 
good  natural  inter ect,  a  good  moral  character,  and  have  no 
contagious  disease.  All  such  are  entitled  to  an  education 
without  charge  for  board  or  tuition. 

2d.  Application  for  admission  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Institution,  stating  the  name,  age  and  resi- 
dence of  such  pupils. 

3d.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the 
vacation,  which  extends  from  the  last  "Wednesday  in  June  to 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September.  No  pupils  will  be 
received  at  any  other  time,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

4th.  Parents  and  guardians  must  provide  suitable  clothing 
for  pupils,  and  pay  their  traveling  expenses. 

f)th.  Papils'  clothing  must  have  the  name  written  in  full, 
with  durable  ink. 

6th.  The  Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any 
not  embraced  in  the  above  rules,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 
Nor  will  any  person  of  imbecile  or  - unsound  mind,  or  of  con- 
firmed immoral  character,  be  knowingly  received  into  the  Insti- 
tution ;  and  in  case  any  pupil  shall,  after  a  fair  trial,  prove  in- 
competent for  useful  instruction,  or  disobedient  to  the  whole- 
some regulations  of  the  Institution,  such  pupil  will  thereupon 
be  expelled. 

7th.  It  is  important  that  all  of  the  pupils  of  each  year  should 
be  present  at  the  commencement  cf  the  school  session,  and 
remain  until  its  close.  This  wiU  therefore  be  required  of  them, 
unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  emergency. 
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8th.  Should  any  question  arise  as  to  the  admission  of  any 
individual,  the  Board  of  Trustees  reserve  to  themselves  a 
discretionary  power  to  receive  or  reject  the  application. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions. 
Particular  att(^tion  to  this  subject  is  requested: 

1st.  "What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  ?  If  he  has  a  mid- 
dle name,  it  should  be  given  in  full. 

2d.  When  was  he  born  ?  Give  the  year,  month,  and  day  of 
the  month. 

3d.  W as  he  born  deaf  or  blind  ?  and  if  bo,  was  there  any 
cause  which  is  supposed  to  have  operated  before  his  birth  ? 
If  not,  at  what  age  did  he  lose  his  hearing  or  sight,  and  by 
what  disease  or  accident  ? 

4th.  Is  the  deafness  or  blindness  total  or  partial  ?  If  the 
latter,  what  is  the  degree  of  hearing  or  seeing  ?  Can  he 
distinguish?  If  deaf,  can  ho  distinguish  any  spoken  words? 
or  hear  the  human  voice  at  all?  or  what  voices  can  he  hear  ? 

5th.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  remove  the  deafness 
or  blindness  ?  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

6th.  Is  there,  if  deaf,  any  ability  to  articulate,  or  read  on 
the  lips  ? 

tth.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  insti'uc- 
tion,  and  is  ho  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art  ?  or  with  the 
mode  of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

8th.  Is  he  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as  palsy, 
nervous  trembling,  malformation  of  the  limbs,  defective  vision 
(if  deaf  and  dumb,)  or  does  he  show  any  signs  of  mental 
imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 

9th.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  or  blindness  in  the 
same  family,  or  among  the  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ?  and 
how  and  when  produced  ? 

10th.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  (near- 
est postoffice,)  of  the  parents?  Give  the  christian  name  of 
both  father  and  mother. 
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11th.  Is  either  of  the  parents  dead?  If  so,  has  a  second 
connection  been  formed  by  marriage  ? 

12th.  Was  there  any  relationship  or  consanguinity  between 
the  parents  previous  to  marriage  ?   Were  they  cousins  ? 

13th.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

'  By  order  of  the  Board  oe  Trustees. 
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ERRATA. 

Pages — 4th  line  from  bottom,  for  "had  exceeded,"  read  "have 
exceeded. " 

Page  9 — 6th  line  from  bottom,  for  "have,"  read  "  have  had." 
Page  10 — 7th  line  from  top,  for  "has  been,"  read  "  have  been." 
Page  15— for  " repairs  and  pupils' clothing, "  read  "clothing  made  for 
pupils." 

Same  page,  for  "T.  Collard,"  read  "J.  M.  Collard.'» 

Page  23— lor  "  dumb,"  read  "deaf  and  dumb." 

Page  27 — for  "lady,"  read  "pupil." 

Page  29— strike  out  "twenty-four." 

Page  29— for  "  llight,"  read  "flights." 

Page  29 — for  "domitory,"  read  "dormitory." 
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REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  Ihe  Governor^  and  the  Honorable  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  : 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  respectfully  submit  to 
your  Honorable  body,  their  Biennial  Keport  for  the  years  1867 
and  1868. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  Institution  has  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  two  members  of  the  Board,  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  Pierson  and  the  Hon.  John  P.  LeRoy.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  for  many  years  identified  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Institution,  having  devoted  their  best 
energies  to  its  prosperity  throughout  nearly  all  its  history. 

Those  of  us  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancies 
thus  created,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
position,  hoping  to  make  up  in  some  degree  for  our  lack  of 
experience,  by  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  thus,  in  part, 
committed  to  our  charge. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  the 
Acting  Commissioner,  (the  Hon.  J.  B.  Walker),  who  has  been 
ever  ready  to  afford  such  information  and  assistance  as  has 
made  us  familiar  with  the  business  of  the  Institution,  thus 
making  our  duties  much  lighter  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  A  careful  review  of  all  the  departments  of  the  In- 
stitution during  the  time  covered  by  this  report,  cannot  fail  to 
satisfy  all  parties  interested,  that  the  high  position  formerly 
conceded  to  it  has  been  fully  maintained.  We  take  pride  in 
saying  thus  officially,  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge 
from  a  somewhat  extended  examination  into  the  condition  of 
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similar  institutions  in  other  States,  it  is  our  conviction  that  our 
Institution  is  already  in  a  condition  to  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  in  the  land,  and  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  those 
that  we  have  been  able  to  acquaint  ourselves  with. 

The  judgment  of  those  who  located  the  buildings  in  their 
present  commanding  and  salubrious  position,  is  fully  vindi- 
cated by  the  entire  absence  of  malarious  or  other  endemic 
diseases.  There  has  been  almost  uninterrupted  good  health 
among  all  those  connected  with  the  Institution. 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  the  Matron,  Mrs.  Z.  K. 
DeMott,  cleanliness  and  good  order  have  been  maintained. 

The  attending  Physician,  Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  has  been  faithful 
and  efficient  in  his  attendance  and  sanitary  directions.  The 
health  and  uniform  cheerfulness  of  the  pupils  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  happier  company  of 
youth  can  be  found  in  any  of  our  schools  than  is  presented  by 
these  unfortunate  children  of  silence  and  darkness. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  in  their  various  studies  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  giving  assurance  that  the  Principal,  as 
well  as  Teachers,  are  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  high  trusts.  The  pupils  seem  anxious  to  imj^rove,  and 
are  developing  into  a  highly  promising  class  of  students. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  two  new  teachers  for 
the  year  now  just  commenced,  and  we  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  raise  the  salaries  of  two  others,  who  have  been  for 
some  time  employed.  We  can  only  retain  first-class,  exjieri- 
enced  teachers  by  paying  them  as  liberal  salaries  as  their  ser- 
vices will  command  in  other  institutions.  We  have  therefore 
recommended  such  compensation  to  teachers  as  will  secure  to 
the  Institution  the  best  order  of  talent 

The  present  term,  which  commenced  on  the  Dth  of  Septem- 
ber, Oldens  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  over  any 
previous  year,  and  we  anticipate  a  commensurate  increase  of 
interest  and  prosperity  in  the  school  in  all  its  classes. 

Mrs.  G.  V.  H.  Brown  having  resigned  her  position  as  teacher 
in  the  intellectual  department  of  the  Blind,  her  place  has  been 
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aupplied  by  the  employment  of  Miss  Sarah  M.  Hoagland,  who 
is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Most  of  the  Blind  pupils  are  fond  of  music,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  great  enjoyment  to  them.  They  acquire  the  rules  and  be- 
come proficient  in  practice  as  readily  as  almost  any  class  of 
students.  We  are  strongly  impressed  Avith  the  importance 
of  cultivating  this  department  of  our  Institution  so  as  to  give 
it  prominence.  The  time  spent  by  the  Blind  in  this  delightful 
employment  is  far  from  lost. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  portion  of  school  time  prom- 
ises more  for  the  future  usefulness  and  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

Miss  LeRoy  and  the  other  teachers  are  doing  all  that  can  be 
expected  with  the  means  aftbrded  them. 

A  good  deal  of  improvement  should  be  made  during  the 
year. 

New  instruments,  such  as  pianos,  horns,  violins,  &c.,  should 
be  provided,  and  we  hope  to  place  the  department  under  the 
control  of  one  teacher  competent  to  direct  all  branches  of  in- 
struction in  music.  For  further  suggestions  upon  this  subject, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  very  able  report  of  Prof.  I.  C. 
V.  Wheat,  who,  as  committee  on  music,  examined  the  musical 
depai-tment  at  the  close  of  the  last  term. 

The  subject  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  articulate  has 
of  late  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  those  engaged  in 
educating  this  class,  and  we  have  deemed  it  so  important  as  to 
warrant  us  in  recommending  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for 
that  puri)ose.  For  the  present,  this  may  l)e  regarded  as  an 
experiment.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Brockett,  is  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  his  labors  will  be  successful.  We  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Bangs,  upon  this  subject, 
with  whose  suggestions  we  agree  in  the  main. 

Heretofore,  pupils  leaving  this  Institution,  having  gone 
through  the  course  of  instruction  given  here,  have  been 
obliged  to  attend  other  schools  of  the  kind  for  several  years, 
to  acquire  a  higher  standard  tlian  could  be  attained  here. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  formation  of  additional 
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and  higher  classes,  and  an  extension  of  time  by  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  years  to  the  course  of  study,  so  that  our  pupils 
may  have  every  advantage  afforded  by  any  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

The  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  improvement  made  by 
the  pupils,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  Priucipal 
for  the  imi^ortant  position  he  occupies.  The  Teachers  are 
every  way  satisfactory,  and  the  Institution  is  doing  a  noble 
work,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an  honor  to  the  State. 

In  expending  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature, 
the  grounds  have  been  greatly  improved;  a  substantial  and 
commodious  brick  barn  has  been  completed;  a  fine  two-story 
brick  building  has  been  put  up  to  be  used  as  shops  for  the 
pupils  in  acquiring  trades;  the  west  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing has  been  completed  so  as  to  be  occupied,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  other  work  has  been  done,  which  is  more  fully  particularized 
in  the  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  pupils  of  this  Institution 
should,  in  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  mental  training, 
receive  instruction  in  some  useful  trade,  so  that  when  they 
go  out  from  school  to  mingle  with  their  fellow-men,  they  may 
be  prepared  to  become  independent  and  self-sustaining  citizens. 

Our  new  building,  when  completed,  will  give  us  room  to 
commence  such  a  course.  Other  room  will  be  necessary  before 
the  system  can  be  put  into  complete  operation. 

Tools  and  machinery  for  the  shops  will  have  to  be  provided. 
Mechanics  must  be  employed  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  va- 
rious mechanical  arts;  and  material  will  have  to  be  furnished 
to  stock  the  shops  before  the  building  can  be  made  available 
for  the  pur[30se  for  which  it  is  designed. 

We  look  to  the  Legislature  for  a  liberal  appropriation  to 
enable  us  to  carry  into  successful  operation  this  most  desirable 
enterprise. 

We  also  ask  for  an  increased  appropriation  to  i3rovide  for  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  than  have  ever  before  been  in  attend- 
ance, the  present  number  being  140. 
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You  will  also  see  the  necessity  of  an  additional  amount  to 
pay  new  teachers,  as  well  as  the  increased  salaries  of  some  of 
the  old  ones. 

Books,  maj)s,  slates,  and  other  school  ajiparatus,  must  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  increasing  w^ants  of  the  school,  and  a  number 
of  new  musical  instruments  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  BUnd  who  are  learning  music. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  considera- 
tion of  economy  demands  the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 
of  a  sufficient  sum  to  tinish  up  the  front  of  the  main  building. 
The  room  is  already  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  increasing  every  year.  The 
building  has  stood  so  long  in  its  unfinished  state  that  it  begins 
to  show  signs  of  decay. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  this  object.  It  is  very  desirable  that  our  noble  Institution, 
second  to  none  in  this  country,  should  continue  to  receive  the 
liberal  encouragement  of  the  Legislature.  AVe  are  not  unmind- 
ful that  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  somewhat  heavily  upon  the 
peojile  of  the  State.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  tax-payers, 
if  consulted,  would  be  the  last  to  advise  retrenchment  by  with- 
holding the  means  required  to  place  our  educational  interests 
on  a  permanent  foundation,  especially  those  that  promise  bo 
much  unmixed  good  to  the  unfortunate  class  of  persons  who 
receive  instruction  here. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  Principal  and  the  excellent  corps  of 
Teachers,  all  of  whom  are  ac(;omplishing  a  most  gratifying  work. 
The  Matron  is  also  doing  her  part  satisfactorily  to  all  parties- 

The  Institution  is,  we  believe,  a  success  in  every  respect,  and 
an  honor  to  our  young  and  prosperous  State,  and  we  commend 
it  to  your  fostering  care. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  L.  CASE, 
J.  B.  WALKER, 
GEO.  W.  FISH, 
December  Ist,  1868.  Trustees, 
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REPOLIT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMISSIONER. 


To  the.  Board  of  'Trustees  of  the  Bhcliigan  Instilution  for  Edu- 
caling  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind : 
Gentlemen — In  commencing  this,  my  eiglith  Biennial  Report 
to  your  Honorable  body,  it  is  but  proper  that  I  should  refer 
briefly  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  tlie  Board  since 
my  last  report.    It  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  since  I  was 
appointed  one  of  the  "Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan 
Asylums."    This  Board  consisted  of  five  membere,  and  upon 
it  devolved  the  duty  of  organizing  and  commencing  and  man- 
aging both  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Kalamazoo,  and  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BHnd,  at  Flint,  which 
duties  were  performed  by  said  Board  until  the  year  1857,  when 
a  separate  Board  was  appointed  for  each  of  the  above  named 
Institutions.    The  Board  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  Asylum  was  made  to  consist  of  three  members,  who 
were  to  hold  their  offices  respectively  two,  four  and  six  years. 
At  that  time  Benjamin  Pierson  was  appointed  for  two  years, 
John  P.  LeRoy  for  four  years,  and  myself  for  six  years.  By 
reappointment,  as  our  several  terms  expu'ed,  we  all  retained 
our  places  on  the  Boaid  until  July,  18G7,  when  we  were  all 
together  at  our  quarterly  meeting,  and  with  every  prospect 
before  us  that  we  should  have  many  such  meetings  in  the 
future.    But  few  days  elapsed,  however,  before  they  were  both 
removed  by  death.    And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  what 
is  but  just  to  them:  that  in  all  my  intercourse  with  them  as 
members  of  this  Board,  our  relations  were  of  the  most  friendly 
and  cordial  kind.    Although  not  as  intimately  connected  with 
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the  every  day  wants  and  cares  connected  with  the  Institution 
as  myself,  yet  I  ever  found  them  possessing  a  deep  interest  in 
its  welfare,  and  always  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  and  all  efforts 
and  measures  for  its  prosperity  and  well  being. 

The  Legislature  of  1867  made  various  appropriations  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Institution;  and  the  money  thus  appropriated 
has  been  expended  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  act  making 
the  appropriations,  and  the  work  as  nearly  completed  as  prac- 
ticable during  the  time  it  has  been  in  progress.  As  has  been 
usual,  the  appropriations  for  building  purposes  and  improve- 
ments were  based  upon  taxes  to  be  collected,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  until  so  collected.  The  result  is,  that 
no  money  can  be  drawn  upon  such  appropriations  until  the 
next  year  after  the  appropriation  is  made,  thus  making  it  nec- 
essary to  do  all  the  work  in  one  year,  thereby  increasing  the 
expense  of  the  work,  as  a  portion  of  it  must  necessarily  be  done 
in  short  days  and  cold  weather. 

The  west  wing  of  the  building,  (for  finishing  which  an  appro- 
priation was  made,)  is  nearly  completed,  and  has  been  occupied 
by  the  pupils  most  of  the  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  term. 

From  experience  in  use  of  the  east  wing  after  its  completion, 
it  was  found  that  the  water  arrangements  were  entirely  inade- 
quate. Additional  tanks  were  needed,  as  well  as  additional 
facilities  for  procuring  water.  It  was  found  that  while  making 
water  connections  and  arrangements  for  the  west  wing,  it  would 
be  much  cheaper  in  the  end  to  make  such  arrangements,  and 
carry  them  out  on  such  a  scale  as  would  not  only  supply  the 
west  wing,  but  also  the  east  wing  and  the  front  building;  and 
it  was  also  found  that,  at  comparatively  small  expense,  connec- 
tions and  arrangements  could  be  made,  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
steam  engine  and  an  extra  pump,  we  could  have  what  would  be 
^better  for  us  than  a  steam  fire  engine,  and  be  able  without  ex- 
pense, to  extinguish  fire  in  any  part  of  the  building  almost 
instantly.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments, and  they  are  all  now  complete  and  in  working  order; 
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SO  that  when  we  receive  the  hose  (which  is  on  the  way  from 
Boston),  we  can  throw  a  stream  of  water  upon  any  part  of  the 
Asylum  buildings,  engine  and  boiler  house,  barn,  shop,  and 
wood-pile. 

Seven  capacious  cisterns  have  also  been  made,  and  with  such 
pipe  and  pump  connections  with  each  other,  that  we  can  supply 
our  boilers  with  soft  water  a  great  proportion  of  the  time,  and 
thereby  save  the  enormous  expense  of  repairing  boilers  which 
we  have  hitherto  paid. 

A  good  brick  barn,  30x53  feet,  has  been  built,  with  root  cel- 
lar, and  basement  stable-room  for  four  horses  and  seven  cows; 
and  on  floor  above  are  carriage,  grain,  harness,  and  tool-rooms, 
and  hay-lofts  above. 

A  good  two-story  brick  shop,  32x83  feet,  has  also  been  built 
and  is  being  finished.  Several  out-buildings  have  also  been 
boilt. 

Some  grading  and  fencing  has  been  done,  and  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  facilities  for  cooking  were  found  to  be  too  limited,  and  a 
new  cooking-range  was  procured.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
renew,  to  a  great  extent,  our  stock  of  beds  and  bedding,  includ- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  iron  bedsteads. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  financial  report,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  money  appropriated  has  been  drawn  and  ex- 
pended, and  still  there  are  several  bills  for  labor  and  lumber 
yet  to  be  paid,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  current  quarter, 
which  must  be  paid  on  the  first  of  January  next. 

By  finishing  the  west  wing,  much  has  been  done  for  the  relief 
and  comfort  of  the  male  pupils.  But  there  yet  remains  one 
highly  important  work  undone:  the  main  front  building  of  the 
Institution  is  yet  unfinished.  It  stands  now  as  it  has  stood 
eight  or  ten  years,  appeahng  to  the  Legislature  to  complete  the 
work  so  nobly  begun  and  so  long  delayed,  to  put  it  in  a  condi- 
tion to  take  its  place  in  making  the  whole  arrangement  complete. 

Until  this  front  building  is  finished.  Principal  and  family, 
teachers  and  others  must,  of  necessity,  occupy  school-rooms. 
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and  which  are  only  proper  for  school-rooms,  being  inconvenient, 
uncomfortable,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  occupied  as  they  now 
are;  besides,  being  needed  for  school-rooms.  Domestics  are  now 
obliged  to  occupy  rooms  designed  and  needed  for  mechanical 
purposes,  and  until  they  can  be  thus  used,  some  of  the  most 
appropriate  kinds  of  mechanical  work  must  be  postponed. 
The  want  of  this  main  building  deranges  the  whole  plan  of 
the  Institution,  and  no  -poxt  of  it  can  be  carried  on  in  the  per- 
fection, and  to  the  advantage  that  it  otherwise  could  be.  And 
every  person  connected  with  the  Institution,  in  whatever  capac- 
ity, feels,  and  suffers  fiom  the  want  of  this  work. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  soon  to  meet,  will  not 
allow  this  work  to  remain  any  longer  undone,  but  will  make 
such  appropriations  as  will  make  all  the  improvements  neces- 
sary to  place  the  Institution  at  the  head  of  kindred  institutions 
in  our  country,  and  make  it  the  pride  of  every  citizen  of  our 
State. 

J.  B.  WALKER, 

Ading  Commissioner, 
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FINANCE  REPORT. 


STATEMENT  of  Beceipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Michigan  Insti- 
tution for  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  during  the  two 
fiscal  years,  commtmcing  December  \st,  1866,  and  ending  November 
30th,  1868: 

KECEIVl'D. 

From  Asylum  Fund,   $122,000  00 

General  Fund,   2,302  30 

For  Hides  sold,   15  43 

"  Insurance  Policy  canceled,   8  33 

"  Potatoes  sold,   40  50 

Pigs  sold,   11  57 

"  Board  and  Tuition  of  John  CoUard,   150  00 

Of  Mrs.  G.  H.  Brown,  for  Board,   44  00 

$124,572  13 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  indebtedness  as  per  last  report,   $8,174  08 


CONSTRUCTION  ACCOUNT. 

Paid  for  lumber,  joiner  work  and  mason  work,  including  lime 

and  sand,   $18,198  94 

*^    Team  work  and  labor,   10,08111 

"    Hardware,  castings  and  blacksmithing,   2,489  84 

Warming  and  ventilating  apparatus,   7,500  00 

"    Plumbing,  water  tanks,  bath  tubs,  water  and  gas 

pipe,  pumps  and  extra  fittings  and  machinery,   6,486  01 

"    Brick,   2,526  96 

"    Oil  and  paints,  painting  and  glazing,   2,409  77 

"    Transportation,   900  36 

Stone  sewer  pipe,   1,049  80 

<'    Field  stones,   84  55 

"    Cut  stones,   137  86 

"    Marble  mantle  and  fireplace,   89  00 

$51,954  20 
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GENERAL  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Paid  for  provisions,  groceries,  fuel,  lights,  lamps,  &c.,   $31,306  93 

Engineer  and  assistant,  and  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  2,725  20 

"    Insurance  on  building,   1,012  05 

"    Maps,  slates,  stationery,  school  books  and  printing,  .  1,224  29 

"    Postage  and  revenue  stamps,   96  14 

"    Furniture  and  repairing,  beds  and  bedding,   4,851  79 

"    Hay  and  feed,   1,478  GO 

•*    Seed,  labor  and  team  work  in  garden  and  field,   1,519  41 

"    Salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  attendants  other 

than  Trustees,   10,598  03 

*'    Salaries  and  expenses  of  Trustees,   2,284  05 

Physician  and  drugs,   587  54 

"    Laundry,  help  and  rooms,   1,113  20 

"    Transportation,   220  00 

"    Cooper  work,   9  50 

Tuning  pianos,   12  00 

$59,038  58 


UNCLASSIFIED  EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  repairs  on  building,  fencing,  &c.,   $1,823  37 

"     Cows,   330  00 

"     Expenses  of  Committee  to  examine  Classes,   42  99 

Interest,  Discount  and  Exchange,   139  84 

"     Lumber  to  be  used  in  Cabinet  Shop,   977  17 

Band  Instruments  and  repairs,   25  25 

**     Sewing  Machine,   50  00 

"     Side-Walk,   242  19 

"     Lightning  Rods,   36130 

"     Clocks,   43  13 

"     Traveling  Expenses  of  Principal   92  60 

"     Funeral  Expenses  of  Pupil,   17  50 

"     Cooking  Range,   500  00 

"     Span  of  Horses,   300  00 

*'     Publishing  Annals  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,   12  50 

"     Miscellaneous  Expenses,   447  43 

$5,405  27 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Received  from  Asylum  fund,   $122,000  00 

"         General   "    2,302  30 

other  sources,   269  83 

Total  receipts,   $124,572  13 


Paid  indebtedness  as  per  last  report,   $8,174  08 

"  construction  account,   51,954  20 

**  general  expense  account,   59,038  58 

unclassified  expenditures,   5,405  27 

Total  expenditures,   $124,572  13 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  ani  Dumb,  and  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen — In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  two  years, 
I  find  in  the  history  of  this  Institution  much  that  is  encour- 
aging. Such  Institutions  are  and  ought  to  be  less  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  attendants,  than  schools 
for  those  who  are  blessed  with  all  their  faculties.  Each  year 
should  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils;  and  if  that 
increase  be  a  moderate,  but  at  the  same  time  a  steady  one,  it 
indicates  a  healthful  growth.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  us. 
When  our  term  closed  in  June,  1865,  there  were  in  attendance 
94  pupils.  In  June,  1866,  109  pupils.  In  June,  1867,  there 
were  116  pupils,  and  in  June,  1868,  there  were  119;  and  at 
the  date  of  this  report,  there  are  140. 

In  the  care  of  such  a  number  of  children,  there  is  x^erhaps 
no  one  thing  that  occasions  greater  solicitude  than  the  proper 
preservation  of  their  health.  We  have  not  been  exempt  from 
the  visitation,  both  of  sickness  and  of  death,  though  the  aver- 
age amount  of  sickness  has  certainly  not  exceeded  that  of  an 
equal  number  of  persons  taken  from  the  community  around 
us.  The  physical  wants  of  our  pupils  have  been  well  met  and 
faithfully  attended  to,  and  for  the  comfort  that  has  been  se- 
cured to  them  in  sickness,  and  for  the  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  numberless,  and  oft  recurring  little  wants  of  children, 
both  the  pupils  and  their  friends  are  largely  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Z.  K.  DeMott,  the  excellent  Matron,  \vhose  exertions  in  their 
behalf  have  been  unremitting.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
term  ending  in  June,  1866,  a  young  man  of  very  feeble  health, 
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named  Josiab  Hamblm,  residing  in  Richmond,  Macomb  county, 
sickened  and  died.  His  remains  were  sent  to  his  friends  by 
their  direction,  and  when  exposed  to  view,  disclosed  what 
had  not  even  been  suspected  here,  viz :  indications  of  varioloid. 
Not  long  after,  Levi  Murray,  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  was  taken 
sick,  and  his  case  soon  proved  to  be  the  small-pox.  He  was 
immediately  isolated  from  all  communication  with  any  one 
except  the  nurse  and  the  physician,  and  every  member  of 
the  family  was  vaccinated,  though  most  of  them  had  been 
vaccinated  before. 

After  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  to  render  it  safe  for  our 
pupils  to  return  home  without  danger  of  spreading  contagion, 
it  was  thought  best  to  close  the  school  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
the  regular  time  for  closing  it. 

The  customary  examinations  and  closing  exercises  for  that 
year  were  of  necessity  dispensed  with.  Fortunately,  there  was 
but  one  case — that  a  light  one  of  varioloid — that  occurred  after 
the  pupils  reached  their  homes.  The  only  other  case  of  death 
amoDg  the  pupils,  was  that  of  a  mulatto  girl,  named  Josephine 
Thomas,  who  died  of  consumption,  June  20th,  1868. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  during  the  vacation,  our  Insti- 
tution sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Benjamin  Pierson, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shortly  after,  another 
not  less  severe,  in  the  death  of  John  P.  LeBoy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

As  this  communication,  though  addressed  to  the  present 
Board  of  Trustees,  may  yet  be  read  by  many  persons  interested 
in  the  Institution,  and  in  those  who,  while  living,  labored  so 
faithfully  for  its  prosperity,  it  seems  eminently  proper  to  place 
on  record  some  acknowledgment  of  the  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices of  those  who  have  entered  into  their  rest.  Though  not 
permitted  to  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  an  Institution 
with  which  they  were  identified  from  its  beginning,  they  yet 
saw  in  its  increasing  prosperity  abundant  evidence  of  the  use- 
fulness of  their  labors;  and  for  the  amount  of  good  that  the 
Institution  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish,  the  many  recipients 
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of  its  benefits  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  will  long  hold 
their  names  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Mr.  A.  W.  Mann,  a  graduate 
of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  month  of 
March,  1866.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  term,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Brennan,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith,  two  young  gentlemen  educated 
in  the  New  York  Institution,  received  appointments  as  teachers. 
All  these  gentlemen  have  discharged  their  duties  with  fidelity 
and  success. 

Mrs.  G.  Y.  H.  Brown,  who  for  nearly  two  years  had  taught 
in  the  Literary  Department  for  the  Blind,  and  under  whose 
instruction  they  have  made  highly  creditable  progress,  resigned 
her  position  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  term,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  S.  M.  Hoagland.  Under  her  faithful  and 
judicious  management  and  excellent  instruction,  good  results 
are  unmistakably  apparent,  and  good  progress  both  in  the 
various  branches  of  study,  and  in  correct  deportment  out  of 
school  as  well  as  in,  is  being  steadily  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i)resent  term,  the  services  of  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Pomeroy,  a  recent  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  were 
secured.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  been  among 
us,  he  has  evinced  more  than  common  aptitude  for  the  profes- 
sion he  has  chosen,  and  has  made  more  than  ordinary  progress 
in  learning  the  language  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  upon  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  which  the  success  of  a  teacher  so  much 
depends.  Willis  Hubbard — a  graduate  of  the  New  Y'ork  Insti- 
tution, and  formerly  a  most  successful  teacher  in  this,  has  lately 
resumed  his  connection  with  it.  We  have  at  present  in  the 
Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  nine  classes,  and  at  no 
period  since  the  Institution  was  established,  have  we  had  a 
more  competent  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers  than  we  now 
have.  It  is  but  just  to  them,  and  it  is  moreover  a  great  privi- 
lege to  gay  that  their  duties  are  discharged  punctually  and 
faithfully,  and  that  they  seem  one  and  all  animated  by  a  sincere 
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desire  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  pupils.    It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupils 
themselves.    The  good  advice  that  they  receive  from  their 
teachers,  and  the  influences  thrown  around  them  by  the  chapel 
services,  evidently  have  much  to  do  with  their  exemplary  con- 
duct out  of  school.    Young  gentlemen  at  College,  not  unfre- 
quently  make  night  hideous  with  carouses — wantonly  destroy 
property — form  intemperate  habits,  and  to  an  extent  that  is 
perfectly  appalling,  indulge  in  the  fragrant^weed  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — more's  the  pity — taught  the  English  gentlemen  of  his 
time  to  use.    To  the  credit  of  our  little  community,  be  it  spo- 
ken, we  have  no  rowdyism  among  us — our  children  are  not 
attracted  to  corner  groceries,  and  give  us  no  trouble  by  at- 
tempts to  visit  such  places.    Among  the  whole  number  of  our 
pupils,  there  is  but  one  who  is  ever  known  to  use  tobacco  in 
any  form,  and  he  is  a  new  comer — so  that  whenever  we  see 
upon  our  neatly  scrubbed  floors  moist  and  yellow  evidences  of 
a  recent  violation  of  the  ruUs  of  decency,  we  feel  sure  that  wo 
have  been  favored  with  a  call  from  some  gentleman,  whose 
habits  might  be  changed  for  the  better. 

The  State  is  undoubtedly  expending  considerable  money  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  her  unfortunates;  and  they  are 
showing  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  by  good  behavior  and  a 
wise  use  of  their  advantages.  With  the  number  of  pupils  at 
present  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Department,  we  are  able  to 
classify  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  those  of  similar  at- 
tainments into  the  same  class  without  making  any  of  the  classes 
unduly  large.  It  is  exceedingly  undesirable  that  classes  of 
Deaf  Mutes  should  contain  a  very  large  number  of  pupils. 
There  is  no  class  of  persons  in  the  world,  with  whom,  in  the 
process  of  instruction,  so  much  time  has  to  be  spent  in  direct 
personal  effort  with  each  pupil  as  with  them.  They  are  re- 
quired to  do  an  immense  amount  of  writing,  in  order  to  gain 
facility  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  language.  The  exercises 
they  turn  off,  need  not  a  little  correction  at  the  hands  of  the 
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teacher.  While  he  is  engaged  in  correcting  what  haw  been 
written  upon  the  slate  of  one  pupil,  the  rest  of  the  class  are 
obliged  to  wait  until  each  one's  turn  comes  to  have  their  pro- 
1  actions  also  corrected.  Now  if  the  class  be  large,  much  time 
will  inevitably  be  lost  in  waiting.  Fifteen  pupils  would  seem 
to  be,  under  any  circumstances,  a  sufficient  number  to  keep  one 
teacher  actively  employed  during  all  the  allotted"" hours  of  the 
school  session. 

In  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  the  classification  is  by  no 
means  as  good  as  it  is  in  the  one  just  mentioned;  nd  until  the 
number  of  BUnd  pupils  increases  sufficiently  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  more  teachers,  it  never  can  be.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Blind  have  been  furnished  with  some  new  facili- 
ties for  improvement,  that  are  of  great  value.  Three  fine  dis- 
sective  maps  made  to  order  in  the  New  York  Institution,  have 
been  purchased,  and  these  give  them  a  much  better  opportu- 
nity to  understand  the  shape  and  relative  position  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  music,  additional  advantages  have  been  extended  to 
them.  They  have  received  regular  instruction  upon  the  \dolin 
from  Prof.  Julius  Rice,  and  from  Prof.  J.  Henry  Gardner,  upon 
brass  instruments,  and  in  both  these  departments  of  music, 
they  have  succeeded  admirably.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
term,  we  added  a  new  feature  to  cur  usual  course  of  in- 
struction. The  subject  of  teaching  articulation  in  institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  of  late  been  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  It  has  found  very  warm  advocates  in  the  found- 
ers and  patrons  of  the  Clarke  school  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  are  in  favor  of  giving  such  prominence  to  articu- 
lation, as  to  dispense  entirely  with  signs  where  it  is  possible  to 
-do  so,  and  they  claim  that  one-half  of  the  Deaf  Mutes  in  New 
England  might  be  taught  in  that  way.  Last  May,  E.  M.  Gal- 
landet.  President  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  at  Wash- 
ington, called  a  Convention  of  Principals  to  discuss  the  articu- 
lation question,  and  arrive  if  possible  at  some  conclusion  as 
nearly  unanimous  as  might  be,  as  to  its  claims  upon  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  respective  Institutions. 
Fourteen  Principals  from  as  many  different  States  were  present, 
as  well  as  two  veteran  Ex-Principals  of  long  and  ripe  experi- 
ence. Nearly  the  whole  of  one  week  was  spent  in  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  connected  with  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  especial  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of  articu- 
lation. The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Convention  was  that 
provision  ought  to  be  made  in  every  institution  for  giving  in- 
struction in  articulation  to  the  Semi-mutes — the  Semi-deaf,  and 
to  such  congenital  Deaf  mutes,  as  after  a  fair  trial  should  give 
evidence  of  fitness  for  such  instruction. 

While  admitting  that  these  classes,  particularly  the  Semi- 
mute,  and  the  Semi-deaf  could  be  greatly  benefited  by  such 
special  instruction,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  articulation  should  rank  as  an  accomplishment, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

They  advised  no  radical  change  in  the  present  excellent  sys- 
tem of  instruction  by  means  of  the  sign  language;  that  should 
certainly  hold  its  well-earned  place;  but  in  addition  to  it,  and 
not  in  the  place  of  it,  articulation  and  lip-reading  should  be 
taught  to  those  who  are  fit  subjects  for  it.  In  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  by  this  Convention,  a  recommendation  was 
laid  before  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  advising  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  teacher,  who  should  give  his  time  solely  to  this  de- 
partment of  instruction.  George  L.  Brockett,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  here  for  the  past  three  years,  and  whose  attainments  in 
the  language  of  signs  will  be  of  much  service  in  his  new  field 
of  labor,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  articu- 
lation. From  the  results  already  attained,  it  is  believed  that 
much  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  the  Semi-mutes  and  the 
Semi-deaf  thus  instructed,  while  the  extreme  view  that  signs 
should  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  that  all  instmction 
should  be  imparted  by  articulation  and  lip-reading,  is  one  with 
which  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  what  seems  to  be  a  mistaken 
idea  on  the  part  of  many  persons  as  to  the  proper  age  for 
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placing  a  deaf  mute  child  at  school.  Years  ago,  when  such 
Institutions  were  comparatively  unknown,  the  great  danger 
was  that  children  would  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home  till  they 
had  reached  such  an  age  that  they  could  not  learn  with  ease. 
But  of  late  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  parents  are  found  who  are  anxious  to  send  their 
children  here  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  Their  motives  are 
praiseworthy.  They  see  that  their  children  are  learning  Uttle, 
if  anything,  at  home,  and  they  think  that  they  are  losing  time, 
and  therefore  feel  anxious  to  send  them  away  to  school.  They 
are  admitted  to  this  Institution  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  but  we 
think  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  at 
home  till  the  age  of  twelve.  At  the  tender  age  at  which  some 
would  gladly  bring  them  here,  they  are  not  capable  of  learning 
as  rapidly  as  they  would  be  when  a  few  years  older;  nor  can 
they  bear  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  as  well.  Our 
pupils  are  allowed  to  remain  here  seven  years:  in  that  time 
they  receive  all  the  instruction  which,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, most  of  them  can  ever  expect  to  receive.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  important  that  that  period  should  be  selected 
during  which  the  pupil  can  use  his  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
From  six  to  thirteen,  or  from  eight  to  fifteen,  cannot  be  as 
favorable  a  period  as  from  ten  to  seventeen;  and  were  the  time 
put  from  twelve  to  niueteen,  there  would  be  a  decided  gain  in 
several  respects.  Pupils  would  leave  us  at  a  more  mature  age. 
While  here  they  would  be  able  to  acquire  a  far  better  knowl- 
edge of  some  useful  trade  if  received  at  the  age  of  twelve,  than 
if  admitted  before  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  tools  prop- 
erly. We  are  soon  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  shops 
connected  with  such  an  institution  in  the  whole  country,  and  it 
does  seem  desirable  that  the  object  for  which  such  a  building 
has  been  constructed,  shall  not  be  defeated  by  allowing  pupils 
to  be  brought  here  before  they  are  old  enough  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  their  advantages. 

We  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Editors 

of  the  following  papers,  who  have  sent  us  their  journals  free  of 
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chai'ge,  to  the  great  delight,  as  well  as  improvement  of  our 
pupils: 

"  The  Battle  Creek  Journal, 

"    Branch  County  Gazette, 

"    Lansing  State  Republican, 

"    Peninsular  Courier, 

♦*    Niles  Times, 

"    Deaf  Mute  Gazette, 

"    Calhoun  Patriot, 

"    Bay  City  Journal, 

"         "  Signal, 

"    Detroit  Advertiser  and  Tribune, 

"    Wolverine  Citizen, 

»  Flmt  Globe." 
We  would  also  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  Michigan 
Central,  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroads,  for  their  kindness 
in  passing  our  pupils  and  guides  over  their  roads  when  return- 
ing home  at  the  close  of  the  term.  In  behalf  of  the  pupils,  the 
undersigned  would  also  acknowledge  the  generosity  of  George 
C.  Kimball,  in  presenting  to  them  a  fine  set  of  croquet,  which 
has  afforded  them  much  pleasant  recreation. 

When  the  Convention  of  Principals  was  in  session  in  Wash- 
ington, Miss  Dorothea  Dix,  a  lady  whose  reputation  for  philan- 
thropy is  world-wide,  presented  to  each  of  the  Principals  a 
donation  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as 
each  should  think  best  for  the  respective  Institutions.  A  part 
of  the  money  thus  received  for  this  Institution  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  picture,  which  will  be  hung  up 
in  the  Reception  Room,  as  a  pleasing  souvenir  of  the  generous 
donor;  the  balance  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  purchasing  books 
for  the  Library. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  report,  it  was  stated  that  seven  years 
was  the  time  allowed  by  the  State  for  those  who  are  admitted 
here,  to  acquire  an  education.  The  undersigned  would  respect- 
fully submit,  that  in  his  estimation,  and  in  that  of  all  persons 
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conversant  with  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
period  above  specified  is  by  no  means  long  enough.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  contrast  the  condition  of  the  hearing  child  with 
that  of  the  mute,  at  that  time  of  life  when  both  have  reached 
the  age  at  which  they  are  sent  to  school.  The  child  that  can 
hear,  begins  to  learn  words  often  before  he  is  a  year  old — 
always  before  he  has  completed  his  second  year.  Associating 
constantly  with  those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  he  learns  lan- 
guage naturally,  easily,  and  in  fact,  unavoidably.  At  the  age 
of  five  or  six  years  he  is  ready  to  go  to  school,  and  goes  +here 
with  the  ability  to  use  language  fluently — to  express  clearly  all 
his  ideas,  and  to  comprehend  what  others  have  to  say.  More- 
over, having  all  his  faculties,  no  peculiar  difficulties  lie  in  his 
way  to  prevent  his  adding  indefinitely  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. Suppose  such  a  child  to  enter  school  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  and  to  remain  there  seven  years;  does  any  one  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  anything  like  a  thorough  education  can 
be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year?  We  all  know 
that  it  cannot,  even  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  possession 
of  hearing  gives.  The  deaf  mute  child  enters  school  at  the  age 
of  ten  years;  and  at  that  age  how  does  he  compare  with  the 
hearing  and  sj^eaking  child  of  six  years  old,  also  just  entering 
school?  The  one  who  can  hear  has  already  acquired  the  use  of 
his  mother  tongue  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  mingle 
with  satisfaction  with  those  around  him,  and  can  communi- 
cate with  them  with  perfect  ease.  He  has  learned  a  large 
number  of  idiomatic  expressions,  and  is  prepared  to  make 
progress  indefinitely  and  with  perfect  ease.  The  deaf  mute, 
however,  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  life,  has  learned  noth- 
iDg  of  language.  He  has  lived  within  himself,  and  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  must  spend  three  or  four  years 
of  toilsome  effort  to  learn  as  much  of  language  as  his  more 
fortunate  hearing  friend  possessed  the  day  he  entered  school. 
He  comes  to  the  Institution  with  the  certainty  that  he  must 
toil  three  or  four  years  to  place  himself  on  a  level  in  point  of 
acquired  knowledge,  with  one  who  can  hear  and  speak — whose 
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ability  to  use  language,  has  never  cost  him  a  moment's  labor. 
Then  remember,  that  through  his  whole  coiu'se,  he  must  re- 
ceive all  his  knowledge  through  the  eye.  None  of  his  ideas  can 
be  associated  with  sound.  He  must  in  the  school-room  can-y 
on  the  double  process  of  translating  signs,  which  are  his  vernac- 
ular, into  English,  which  is  to  him  a  foreign  language,  and  vice 
versa.  He  has  difficulties  to  meet  at  every  step,  that  do  not  lie 
in  the  way  of  those  who  can  hear  and  speak.  To  put  the  Deaf 
Mute  on  an  equality  with  them,  he  ought  obviously  to  be  allowed 
more  time  to  acquire  the  same  amount  of  knowledge.  Whether 
the  present  is  the  time  for  such  a  step  or  not,  is  not  for  the  un- 
dersigned to  say,  but  it  does  seem  right  and  reasonable  that 
the  term  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  least,  should 
be  lengthened  one  or  two  years  at  as  early  a  period  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  there 
is  another  that  demands  consideration.  With  all  that  can  be 
done  for  Deaf  Mutes,  even  in  a  course  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
they  would  fail  to  obtain  such  an  education  as  would  meet  the 
wants  of  all.  We  have  from  time  to  time,  pupils  of  uncommon 
promise,  who  are  capable  of  pursuing  their  studies  very  far  be- 
yond the  present  prescribed  coui'se,  and  who  earnestly  desire 
to  do  so.  There  is  but  one  way  that  we  can  meet  the  wants  of 
such  pupils,  and  that  is  by  organizing  a  High  Class,  composed 
exclusively  of  the  best  of  those  who  have  completed  the  regular 
course — giving  to  such  a  term  of  three,  or  still  better,  of  four 
years  in  addition  to  the  term  that  is  allowed  to  all. 

There  are  various  considerations  that  might  be  urged  in  be- 
half of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  one  which  finds  favor  in 
other  institutions,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  intro- 
duced here,  unless  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  State  to  accept 
a  lower  standard  of  education  in  her  Institutions  than  her 
neighbors  do — and  this,  judging  from  the  very  liberal  views 
that  the  people  of  this  State  entertain  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, will  not  be  very  likely  to  be  the  policy  of  her  legislators. 
A  High  Class  would  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  com- 
posed of  pupils  older  and  more  mature  tlian  the  classes  below 
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them.  They  would,  therefore,  by  their  exemplary  conduct  and 
higher  attainments,  exercise  a  salutaiy  influence  upon  the  other 
pupils.  Our  graduates  are  seeking,  and  will  continue  to  seek 
a  higher  education  than  we  are  giving  them.  What  they  cannot 
get  at  home,  they  will  seek  abroad.  If  they  cannot  obtain  such 
an  education  as  they  desire  here,  or  as  their  friends  desire  for 
them — they  will  go  where  they  can,  and  instead  of  competing 
successfully  with  other  Institutions,  or  rather  instead  of  doing 
our  own  work  independently  of  them,  we  shall  make  this  Insti- 
tution merely  a  good  primary  school — tributary  to  some  other 
institution,  where  better  advantages  are  offered  than  we  can 
offer.  The  \ery  able  and  interesting  report  of  the  examining 
committee  contains  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Intellectual  Department  of  the  Institution.  The  closing  exer- 
cises to  which  the  public  were  invited,  were  noticed  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  in  various  papers,  and  from  one  of  these 
we  would  quote,  not  only  to  give  some  idea  of  the  exercises 
themselves,  but  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  those  who  may  read 
this  report,  the  view  taken  of  the  character  and  claims  of 
this  Institution  by  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Crapo,  and  by  other 
distinguished  gentlemen,  with  whose  presence  we  were  honored 
on  that  occasion : 

*'  The  closing  exercises  of  Thursday  afternoon  were  the  most 
interesting  of  any,  and  were  held  in  the  large  chapel  of  the  In- 
stitution. They  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  very  much 
of  the  nature  of  a  public  exliibition  of  Seminaries  of  advanced 
standing.  The  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess,  but  the  whoe 
exercise  of  the  pupils  was  of  such  interest  as  to  hold  the  audi- 
ence until  a  late  hour;  at  the  same  time,  instructing  and 
interesting  those  in  attendance. 

"  After  the  exercises  were  over,  Gov.  Crapo  followed  in  some 
quite  extended  remarks,  highly  complimentary  of  the  examina- 
tions and  other  closing  exercises  of  the  Institution,  and  ex- 
pressing the  high  degree  of  profit  and  pleasure  it  had  afforded 
him  in  being  present.  He  also  paid  a  merited  compliment  to 
the  Principal,  Prof.  Bangs,  and  to  the  resident  Trustee,  Hon. 
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J.  B.  "Walker,  for  their  efficiency  and  faithfulnobs  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  connected  with  the  Institution.  He  knew 
it  was  deserved  on  their  part,  from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion; and  the  high  character  to  which  the  Institution  had 
attained,  was  due  very  largely  to  their  untiring  energy.  He 
also  spoke  of  his  own  interest  in  the  schools,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  a  full  appropriation  on  the  part  of  our  State 
for  the  completion  of  the  buildings.  He  believed  it  was  made 
obligatory  upon  the  Legislature  by  the  Constitution  that  it 
should  be  done.  He  had  always  favored  and  spoken  for 
it,  both  when  Senator,  and  in  his  messages  when  Governor. 
He  thought  those  narrow-minded  who  could  object  to  such 
appropriations,  and  hoped  Michigan  would  pursue,  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  same  liberal  policy  towards  all  her  educational  in- 
stitutions that  she  had  in  the  past,  and  which  had  placed  her 
at  the  head  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  in  such  works  and 
enterprises. 

**  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cowles,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Examining  Committee,  and  in  their  behalf  expressing  the  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  they  all  had  felt  in  the  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  pleasure  and  instruction  they  had  received 
in  common  with  all  others  present,  in  witnessing  the  closing 
exercises  of  that  afternoon.  He  heartily  endorsed  all  that  Gov. 
Crapo  had  said  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  of  the 
Institution,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  an  immediate  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings. 

"  Mr.  Cowles  was  followed  in  a  similar  endorsement  by  Prof. 
Tenney,  of  Lansing,  and  Hon.  E.  H.  Thomson,  of  Flint" 

The  opinions  expressed  by  these  gentlemen,  with  regard  to 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  building,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  to  whorn  this  report  is  pre- 
sented. In  asking  money  for  that  purpose,  we  labor  under 
one  gi'eat  disadvantage,  which  is,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
members  to  visit  the  Institution,  and  they  cannot  fully  appre- 
ciate its  wants  from  any  written  or  verbal  statement  that  can 
be  made  to  them.    There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  get- 
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ting  a  committee,  after  going  over  the  building,  to  admit  the 
importance  of  doing  what  was  asked  to  be  done.  Could 
the  whole  Legislature  visit  us  and  inspect  the  building,  and 
have  the  reasons  for  its  immediate  completion  placed  squarely 
before  them,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  they  would  take 
measures  to  finish  the  work  that  has  dragged  through  years 
of  delay — unavoidable,  perhaps,  but  certainly  undesirable. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  State  stands  committed  to  finish 
these  buildings;  the  whole  matter  is  simply  a  question  of  time. 
With  the  money  appropriated  for  building  purposes  by  the 
last  Legislature,  much  has  been  done  that  will  be  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  and 
immediately  prospective  wants  of  the  Institution. 

The  reasons  why  it  is  imj^ortant  to  finish  the  main  building 
immediately,  we  will  try  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible.  The 
whole  edifice  is  divided  into  five  distinct  parts,  viz:  the  main 
or  front  building — which  is  unfinished;  the  centre  building 
which  comi^rises  the  kitchen,  dining-room  and  chapel,  the 
east  and  west  wings,  and  the  school-house.  We  have  room 
enough  in  the  kitchen — enough  in  the  dining-room,  and  enough 
in  the  chapel.  The  girls  occupy  the  east  wing,  only  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  school.  In  it  are  then-  wash-room, 
bath-room,  sitting-room,  a  school-room  for  the  Blind,  hospital 
wards  and  a  dormitory;  and  for  the  pui-poses  for  which  they 
are  designed,  these  rooms  will  of  course  accommodate  more 
than  their  present  number.  Precisely  the  same  statement  will 
apply  to  the  boys  wing,  or  west  wing. 

But  in  the  school-house,  every  room  is  occupied,  not  entirely 
by  the  pupils,  but  in  part  by  the  ofiicers  and  employes  of  the 
Institution.  Their  place  should  be  in  the  front  building;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  live  over  and  under,  and  in  the  midst  of 
noisy  school-rooms.  With  each  year  we  have  to  form  new 
classes.  These  classes  of  course  should  be  taught  in  the  school- 
house;  and  there  is,  moreover,  no  other  place  to  put  them. 

Several  of  the  school-rooms  are  occupied  as  Hving  rooms — 
the  balance  as  school-rooms.    Not  one  is  vacant;  and  when 
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more  classes  come,  as  come  they  surely  will,  some  of  these 
school-rooms  now  occupied  as  living  rooms  should  be  vacated, 
and  their  present  occupants  should  find  accommodations  in  the 
front  building.  The  State  has  already  expended  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  carrying  the  front  so  near  completion. 
Having  done  this,  she  has  locked  the  door,  and  keeps  the  key 
in  her  pocket,  leaving  that  part  of  the  building  to  deteriorate 
under  the  reign  of  bats  and  owls,  while  she  loses  the  interest 
of  the  whole  amount  thus  invested.  No  shrewd  business  man 
would  ever  almost  finish  a  handsome  brick  mansion  and  then 
stop,  and  let  his  family  live  in  the  rear  of  it  for  a  few  years,  if 
he  had  either  money  or  credit.  By  delaying  this  matter,  the 
State  is  cheating  herself  out  of  the  use  of  what  she  has  already 
expended,  to  the  very  great  inconvenience  of  a  class  of  unfortu- 
nates, that  she  has  pledged  herself  to  care  for,  and  has  cared 
for  well.  With  an  earnest  wish  that  the  completion  of  this 
good  Institution  may  be  speedily  provided  for,  this  report  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

EGBEET  L.  BANGS, 

Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  (he  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  : 

^  The  ExaminiDg  Committee  for  the  year  1868,  composed  of 
the  undersigned,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  their  ap- 
pointment, -sisited  the  Michigan  Institution  for  the  education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  gave  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  examination  of  classes  during  the  24th,  25th  and 
26th  of  June,  1868. 

"We  gratefully  express  our  obligations  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  honor  of  the  appointment,  which  made  us  oflS.c- 
ially  acquainted  with  the  management,  condition,  wants,  and 
usefulness  of  this  benevolent  Institution,  and  brought  us  per- 
sonally into  closer  sympathy  with  the  noble  work  which  it  is 
doing  for  the  two  classes  of  unfortunates  within  its  care. 

We  take  equal  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  personal 
courtesies  shown  us  by  the  Principal,  Prof.  E.  L.  Bangs,  and 
other  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Institution;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  facilities  afforded  us  by  the  Principal  and  teachers 
in  conducting  the  examinations  in  a  systematic  and  thorough 
manner.  We  are  able  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  Examining 
Board  was  not  a  mere  work  of  ceremony.  It  was  our  aim  to 
investigate  the  actual  results  of  deaf-mute  and  blind  instruc- 
tion, and  by  the  aid  of  Prof.  Bangs  and  the  several  teachers 
we  were  able  to  communicate  with  the  classes  as  satisfactorily 
in  the  end,  if  not  so  freely,  as  if  we  had  been  examining  pupils 
■yfho  could  hear  and  speak  and  see. 

Of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  there  were  in  the  Institution  105 
5 
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Hcholars:  55  males,  and  50  females,  distributed  into  eight 
classes. 

The  first  class  examined,  taught  by  Mr.  George  L.  Brockett, 
was  a  class  of  beginners,  having  a  standing  of  but  one  year, 
and  contained  eight  boys  and  six  girls.  In  this  class  we  con- 
fronted the  difficulty  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  obtained 
the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  this  Institution.  When  these  scholars  came  to  the  Institu- 
tion they  had  no  knowledge  of  language,  and  almost  no  j)Ower 
of  communicating  thought.  Deaf  mutes  are  received  at  the 
age  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  at  the  point  where  children,  with 
all  their  senses,  unconsciously  acquire  the  names  of  things,  and 
gradually  the  use  of  speech,  in  the  nursery.  Ordinary  children 
go  to  school  at  six  or  eight  years  of  age  to  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher;  but  deaf-mutes  go  to  school  at  ten  years  of  age,  or 
older,  simjily,  as  the  first  thing,  to  learn  to  talk.  The  first 
work  is  to  give  them  a  language,  and  accustom  them  to  the 
use  of  signs  in  expressing  ideas.  The  training  of  the  first  year 
is  thus  wholly  elementary,  and  for  three  or  four  years  the  steps 
of  progress  are  necessarily  slow,  and  the  leading  branch  of 
instruction  is  that  of  the  structure  and  use  of  language. 

The  examination  of  the  first  class  consisted  in  exercises  on  the 
blackboard,  and  in  renderiog  sentences  given  them,  by  writing, 
into  the  signs  of  deaf-mute  language.  This  class,  in  one  year, 
have  learned  some  three  or  four  hundred  nouns,  mostly  the 
names  of  objects;  a  hundred  or  more  verbs,  in  the  present, 
perfect  and  future  tenses;  some  adjectives  and  articles;  the  day 
of  the  week,  month  and  year;  counting  and  writing  numbers  to 
a  hundred,  (and  some  of  them  more),  and  certain  elementary 
scripture  lessons.  They  write  very  legibly  on  their  large  slates 
or  blackboards,  and  construct  short  sentences  of  their  own, 
upon  a  simple  noun  or  verb  given  as  the  basis;  showing  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  and  use  of  language  so  far  as  they  have  gone. 
Slight  attention  has  been  given  to  arithmetic  by  this  class,  and 
the  better  scholars  in  it  can  add  a  few  simple  numbers  together. 

The  second  class,  taught  by  Mr.  William  S.  Smith,  has  a 
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standing  of  two  years,  and  showed  considerable  progress 
above  the  previous  one,  in  range  of  thought  and  language, 
number  of  words  known,  and  ideas  to  be  conveyed,  facility  of 
expression,  and  some  advance  in  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  One, 
however,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  patient  care  nec- 
essary to  drill  into  these  minds — shut  out  from  approach  by  the 
ordinary  powers  of  speech — through  so  narrow  and  difl&cult  an 
avenue  of  communication  as  that  used,  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge. 

The  third  class  examined,  taught  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Mann,  has 
also  a  standing  of  two  years — being  an  advanced  section  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  one  preceding,  composed  of  the  better  schol- 
ars who  have  been  in  the  school  for  two  years.  The  construc- 
tion of  sentences  according  to  the  principles  of  grammar,  was 
here  performed  in  greater  accuracy,  and  in  more  diflScult  forms 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding.  Grammatical  symbols,  indica- 
ting that  a  sentence  was  to  be  composed,  consisting  of  nomina- 
tive, verb  and  object,  were  put  on  the  board,  and  a  single  word 
given,  upon  which  each  -pu-pil  wrote  out  an  independent  sen- 
tence ;  so  showing  their  knowledge  and  power  to  properly  use 
language.  One  of  the  examiners  told  a  simple  story,  which 
was  repeated  by  Prof.  Bangs  in  the  sign  language  of  the  mutes, 
and  each  pupil  wrote  it  out  on  the  board  as  he  understood  it. 
This  class  has  also  learned  the  commandments,  and  each  wrote 
one,  by  the  number,  on  the  boards. 

The  fourth  class,  taught  by  Wm.  H.  Brennan,  has  a  standing 
of  three  years,  and  has  finished  the  book  of  elementary  lessons, 
and  investigated  the  facts  of  human  life,  in  short  and  simple 
lessons,  from  the  section  treating  of  infancy  to  that  of  youth. 
They  form  sentences  still  longer  and  more  complex,  and  write 
compositions  and  letters.  In  this  class,  we  notice  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  in  which  all  pre- 
vious classes  have  been  remarkably  deficient.  This  science  is 
deferred  very  properly,  except  in  first  attempts  to  give  the  idea 
of  numbers,  until  this  stage  of  advancement.    It  is  not  thought 
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best  to  try  to  toach  arithmetic  until  the  mutes  have  learned  the 
use  and  structure  of  language. 

The  fifth  class,  taught  by  Miss  Emma  A.  Petrie,  has  a  stand- 
ing of  four  years,  and  shows  marked  improvement.  Indeed, 
from  this  stage  of  progress  onward  to  the  highest  classes,  we 
are  filled  with  admiration  at  the  wonderful  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  mental  furnishment  and  activity  of  these 
unfortunate  children  and  youth.  The  class  of  Miss  Petrie 
passed  a  creditable  examination  on  the  comparison  and  history 
of  animals,  Mitchell's  geography,  and  arithmetic  in  the  simple 
rules.  Tbe  name  of  a  certain  animal  was  given  to  each  scholar, 
who  wrote  a  description  of  the  same  upon  the  board.  Ques- 
tions in  geography  were  asked,  and  answered  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  sixth  class,  taught  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brown,  has  a  stand- 
ing of  four  yearp,  being  the  more  advanced  division  of  the  same 
grade  with  the  class  of  Miss  Petrie.  This  class  was  examined 
in  the  Frimary  history  of  the  United  States,  in  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship  and  Scripture  lessons.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  pupils  r  nswered  a  large  number 
of  questions  proposed  by  the  Principal  and  the  examiners,  cov- 
ering the  princii:)al  facts  in  the  early  history  of  this  country, 
such  as  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America,  who  made  the 
settlements  in  different  States,  the  accounts  of  De  Soto,  La 
Sfdle  and  other  promincmt  characters  figuring  in  the  founding 
and  development  of  the  civilization  of  this  continent. 

The  examination  in  Scripture  lessons  was  very  interesting 
and  highly  satisfactory.  It  sui*passed  anything  we  ever  heard 
in  Sunday  echool  or  Bible  class.  The  scholars  wrote  on  their 
large  slates,  one  an  account  of  the  creation,  another  the  history 
of  David,  another  that  of  Joseph,  until  many  of  the  principal 
events  in  old  testament  history  were  set  before  us  in  clear  and 
intelligent  statement. 

The  next  class,  of  five  years  standing,  taught  by  Mr.  P.  N. 
Nicoles,  was  examined  in  Goodrich's  history  of  the  world ;  writ- 
ten arithmetic  in  the  simple  rules,  the  multiplication  and  divis- 
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ion  of  fractions,  percentage,  profit  and  Iohs  of  ca-,e  1,  and  sim- 
ple interest  for  any  given  time;  grammar,  in  moods  and  tenses 
of  -verbs,  and  to  some  ext^jnt  in  the  more  difficult  constructions 
of  the  infinitive  mood,  and  in  the  Bible  and  in  composition. 

The  scholars  of  this  class  nhovicA  a  rf^markable  knowledge  of 
history,  and  an  equally  wonderful  power  of  dibtinct,  and  fuUy 
sustained  statement  of  what  they  knew.  Chance  topics  were 
distributed  on  cards,  and  each  jjupil  wnjte  his  or  her  answer 
upon  the  slat^is. 

The  exercrises  in  arith  metic  were  really  a  surprise.  We  bad  not 
been  prepared  for  so  great  proficiency.  The  hlow  progress  pre- 
viously shown  on  the  average,  notwithstanding  ow:asional  ex- 
(^'ptions,  had  not  given  i)rornifie  of  such  a  fine  exhibition  of 
arithmetical  knowledge  as  was  here  shown.  Fractions  were 
handled  as  readily  as  whole  numbers.  Questions  of  percentage, 
profit  and  loss,  and  simple  interest  were  solved  i)romptly  and 
accurately,  and  we  were  satisfied  that  all  tliat  Deaf  Mutes  need 
to  be  proficient  in  the  science  of  iiumberH,  is  to  study  it  after  a 
fair  preparation  in  branches  naturally  preceding  it.  In  gram- 
mar and  Scrii)ture  lessons,  the  classes  also  showtjd  the  fruits  of 
^  areful  training. 

The  last  (;la«s  of  Deaf  Mutes  examined,  taught  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
M.  Brc^g,  is  in  rank  the  highest,  and  have  completed  the  course 
of  regular  instruction  in  the  Institution,  In  the  study  of  his- 
tory, this  class  has  acquired  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  ancient  classical  history.  The  manner  of  instruction  has  re- 
quired each  pupil  daily  to  recite  in  the  sign  language  any  para- 
graph of  the  lesson  studied  the  night  before,  and  to  write  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  lesson  in  his  own  language.  In  this,  as  in  the 
whole  sj stem,  it  is  aimed  to  develop  independence  of  thought 
and  originality  of  expression,  and  the  method  of  literal  memo- 
rizing, HO  common  in  our  schools,  is  very  little  employed-  In 
natural  philosophy  the  class  recited  from  topics  promiscuously 
distributed,  covering  mechanical  laws,  the  laws  of  falling  bod- 
ies, light,  heat  and  electricity.  They  showed  xery  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  mund;  indeed,  the  Committee  coneidej-- 
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ately  refrained  from  pressing  them  witli  puzzling  questions  on 
acoustics.  The  examiners  tested  the  class  in  their  knowledge 
of  fractions,  by  questions  outside  of  the  book,  and  found  them 
ready  and  accurate  in  answers.  In  English  synonyms,  the 
class  showed  power  to  discriminate  between  words  of  similar 
or  related  meanings,  and  the  suitable  use  of  them. 

In  the  lirst  class,  we  saw  as  it  were,  a  small  seed  planted  in 
apparently  unpromising  soil;  through  successive  years  of  pro- 
gress we  witnessed  its  growth,  gaining  fiber  and  strength,  ris- 
ing into  height,  putting  out  branches,  until  in  the  class  ready 
to  graduate,  we  saw  with  delight  the  beautiful  flower  and  the 
ripe  fruit  of  Deaf  Mute  instruction. 

Two  or  three  other  develo2:nnents  of  Deaf  Mute  training, 
brought  out  in  the  exercises  of  the  public  exhibition,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  25th,  may  as  well  be  noted  before  we  leave  our 
report  of  this  department. 

An  exercise  in  articulation  was  performed  by  Charles  H.  Har- 
ris, of  Corunna,  who  read  Mark,  8th  chai^ter,  from  the  32d  to 
the  37th  verse.  He  wa&  distinctly  heard  and  understood  in  all 
parts  of  the  chapel.  Prof.  Bangs  stated  that  they  had  a  dozen 
pupils  in  the  school  having  more  or  less  capacity  for  articula- 
tion, which  the  teachers  endeavor  to  cultivate.  These  are  cases 
in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  has  been  lost  after  some  degree  of 
knowledge  and  use  of  speech  has  been  acquired.  Very  little 
can  be  done  towards  teaching  those  almost,  and  wholly  deaf, 
to  articulate. 

A  performance  called  the  "  drum  telegraph,"  showed  that  the 
deaf  can  feel  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  can  learn  to  distin- 
guish words  spelled  by  an  alphabet  of  sound,  in  the  beats  of  a 
drum.  Two  scholars  put  upon  the  slates  a  number  of  words, 
named  by  persons  in  the  audience,  and  spelled  to  them  in  the 
manner  described.  In  every  case  a  correct  result  was  reached. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  curious  experiment,  rather  than  as 
suggesting  a  new  method  of  communication. 

The  rehearsals  by  deaf  mutes,  of  selections  of  poetry,  showed 
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a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  pantomime,  which, 
indeed,  is  their  native  tongue. 

All  of  the  teachers  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
with  a  single  exception,  are  deaf  mutes. 

The  department  of  the  Blind  contained  20 pupils:  8  males  and 
12  females.  A  change  of  teachers  in  April  had  somewhat  in- 
terfered with  the  favorable  progress  of  the  department,  but  the 
results  of  the  examination  were,  nevertheless,  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Blind  pupils  occupy  a  single  school-room,  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  Miss  S.  M.  Hoagland,  and  are 
divided  into  classes  on  the  same  principle  as  in  common  schools. 
It  is  found,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  classify  them,  as  the 
grade  of  attainment,  especially  among  the  younger  pupils,  is  so 
diverse.  In  this  department,  study  as  well  as  recitation,  has  to 
be  conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  teacher, 
the  scholars  requiring  to  be  taught  orally — having  their  lessons 
read  to  them — until  they  acquire  facility  in  reading  in  the 
books,  with  raised  letters,  prepared  for  them. 

The  first  class  examined,  was  the  class  of  beginners  in  intel- 
lectnal  arithmetic.  The  scholars  acquitted  themselves  credita- 
bly. The  next  class  was  in  primary  geography,  which  also  did 
well.  The  two  following  classes,  in  higher  mental  arithmetic, 
showed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  books  they  had  studied, 
and  a  remarkable  readiness  in  solving  intricate  problems.  All 
their  processes  are  mental,  performed  without  the  help,  com- 
mon in  our  schools,  of  blackboard  or  slate.  Of  course,  therefore, 
problems  involving  long  computations  are  beyond  their  power. 

The  advanced  class  in  geography  gave  correct  answers  to 
many  rapidly  put  questions,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  classes  in  our  common  schools.  The  pupils  also 
showed  a  good  knowledge  of  grammar,  in  those  parts  of  the 
book  which  they  have  studied.  The  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable paii  of  this  examination,  was  the  recitation  of  the 
class  in  the  history  of  England.  Difficult  and  obscure  ques- 
tions, upon  incidents  and  events  in  English  history,  were 
answered  with  an  accuracy  and  fullness  of  detail  which  would 
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put  to  the  blush  the  studeuts  in  any  academy  or  college  in  the 
land.  One  is  impressed  with  this:  that  what  the  Blind  know, 
they  know  accurately  and  thoroughly.  Their  range  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  more  limited  than  that  of  scholai's  who  see  and 
read,  but  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  wonderful  in  memory  of 
names,  dates,  and  all  details  of  events.  Exercises  were  also 
had  upon  the  raised  map  used  in  studying  geography,  and  in 
reading  from  the  Bible  for  the  blind. 

The  musical  department  for  the  blind  was  not  oflBcially  ex- 
amined by  this  Committee,  but  we  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  talent  of  this  class  of  pupils  for  this  art,  and  their 
improvement  under  the  instruction  and  drill  of  the  efficient 
teachers  provided  in  this  department 

On  the  whole,  the  citizens  of  Michigan  may  be  assured  that 
the  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind  is  in  excellent  hands,  having  an  accomplished  Prin- 
cipal in  Prof.  Bangs,  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers  in 
his  assistants;  and  that  the  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind  of  the 
State  are  being  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  useful  depart- 
ments of  activity.  It  is  a  defect,  now  about  to  be  remedied, 
that  the  Institution  has  previously  lacked  facilities  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  mechanical  arts.  These  unfortunates 
are  in  mauy  cases  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  a  live- 
lihood, and  if  they  can  be  taught  useful  trades  suited  to  their 
abilities,  the  way  of  life  will  be  greatly  smoothed  before  them, 
and  the  community  spared  the  burden  of  their  support,  and 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  their  productive  labor  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State. 

The  finishing  of  the  west  wing  of  the  building  for  the  use  of 
the  boys,  will,  in  a  measure,  relieve  the  overcrowded  state  of 
the  Institution,  and  distribute  its  inmates  more  in  accordance 
with  comfort,  order,  and  the  best  efficiency  of  the  school.  But 
the  Institution  still  needs,  and  claims  from  the  State  at  an 
early  day,  an  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the  main 
front  building.    The  Legislature,  which  shall  make  this  ap- 
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propriation,  by  means  of  which  the  building  for  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Bhnd  will  be  completed  ac- 
cording to  its  original  design,  will  gain  for  itself  high  honor  in 
care  for  these  children  of  silence,  and  children  of  darkness. 
The  Committee  would  beg  to  remind  all  who  have  influence 
in  this  matter  that  this  Institution  cannot  justly  be  considered 
a  State  charity.  It  sustains  a  relation  to  the  State  similar 
to  that  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  University.  It  only 
discharges  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  those  unfortunate 
children  and  youth  who  are  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  our 
common  school  system,  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  their 
senses. 

The  Institution  is  in  need  of  more  complete  apparatus  for 
use  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction;  and  particularly 
in  the  intellectual  department  for  the  Blind.  A  printing  press 
and  type,  such  as  are  in  use  in  other  Institutions  for  the  blind, 
would  facilitate  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  pupils  very 
greatly,  by  bringing  a  much  larger  number  of  lessons  under 
their  own  eye,  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  Committee  bear  willing  and  hearty  testimony  to  the 
zeal,  faithfulness  and  eminent  qualifications  of  Prof.  Bangs,  for 
the  position  he  so  ably  fills,  and  consider  his  salary  inadequate 
to  the  services  rendered. 

We  were  happy  in  having  the  presence  of  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  Crapo,  during  a  part  of  the  Examinations,  and  at  the 
public  Exhibition,  and  were  gratified  by  the  paternal  interest 
shown  by  him  in  the  Institution,  as  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  Committee  also  noticed,  and  would  make  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  untiring  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institution, 
during  a  series  of  years,  of  the  senior  Trustee  and  Building 
Commissioner,  Hon.  J.  B.  Walker,  to  whose  prudence,  devotion 
and  influence,  the  Institution  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  growth 
and  prosperity. 

We  commend  the  Institution,  with  confidence,  to  the  care 
and  generosity  of  tlie  Legislature  eoon  to  meet,  and  beg  to 
6 
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declare  our  opinion  that  the  people  of  Michigan  will  justify 
and  sustain  an  appropriation  for  the  Institution,  sufficient  to 
meet  all  its  present  necessities,  and  give  it  room  and  imple- 
ments for  the  greatest  efficiency  in  its  work. 

J.  G.  W.  COWLES, 
J.  E.  TENNEY, 
L.  C.  YORK, 

December  1st,  1868.  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 


lo  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind  : 

In  making  out  my  report  of  the  examination  of  the  musical 
department,  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  particularize  on  the 
merits  of  individual  pupils,  for  I  think  that  all  persons  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  during  the  examinations, 
would  unite  most  heartily  with  me  in  saying  that  all  did  well; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hesitation  in  answering  any  and  all  of 
the  questions  propounded  concerning  music,  in  the  different 
departments  which  they  had  studied.  But  to  some,  more  par- 
ticularly than  others,  did  music  and  its  study  come  more 
natural.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  for  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  to  the  advancement  of  their  musical  education,  and 
almost  their  chief  pleasure  is  when  engaged  in  the  discipline 
of  the  mind,  and  of  the  development  of  their  musical  talents- 
Lamartine  has  said,  "Music  is  the  literature  of  the  heart;  it 
commences  where  speech  ends."  Music  has  a  far  deeper  reach 
into  life  than  most  of  people  apprehend.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  people  can  be  carried  to  a  high  rank  of  refined  civilization 
without  the  aid  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  A  good 
song,  well  sung,  sweeps  through  depths  of  our  existence,  which 
bare  speech  cannot  reach,  and  causes  chords  in  lips  to  vibrate 
which  no  other  influence  can  touch.  Music  is  something  more 
than  an  accomplishment  that  may  be  employed  in  whiling  away 
dreary  and  unhappy  hours;  it  is  a  divine  talent  which  God  has 
invested  in  us,  and  which  should  be  cultivated  and  used  as  one 
of  the  great  instrumentalities  in  the  work  of  raising  and  refin- 
ing human  civilization. 
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But  music  is  a  science.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  facts  and 
laws  and  principles,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  these,  and  a 
practical  culture  conformed  to  these,  no  one  can  use  his  vocal 
organs  in  singiDg,  or  handle  a  musical  instrument  with  scien- 
tific taste  or  success.  Music  must  be  taught  and  learned. 
Good  siDgiDg  is  the  result  of  previous  teaching  and  thorough 
drilliDg.  Those  who  are  too  indolent  to  learn,  must  remain 
ignorant;  and  those  who  will  not  submit  to  being  drilled  in 
the  rudiments  of  music,  must  remain  in  the  crude  state.  And 
the  talent  of  music  is  one  of  those  capacities  of  human  nature 
that  must  be  taken  in  hand,  and  developed  by  teaching  and 
drilling  in  the  earlier  years  of  one's  life.  Few  people  past  the 
meridian  of  hfe,  learn  music.  **  The  daughters  of  music "  in 
us,  are  morning  birds;  they  sing  early — soon  after  day  dawns — 
or  not  at  all.  And  hence  the  importance  and  the  duty  of 
having,  in  every  community,  opportunities  and  facilities  for 
the  musical  education  of  the  young. 

The  department  of  vocal  and  piano  music,  taught  by  Miss  S. 
E.  LeKoy,  was  finely  represented.  Nearly  all  were  called  upon 
to  either  play  on  the  piano,  sing  a  song,  or  answer  questions  in 
review  of  what  they  had  been  called  on  to  study.  The  profic- 
iency exhibited  by  the  pupils,  was  marked,  and  more  than 
satisfactory.  The  exercises,  which  were  varied,  exhibited 
results  which  were  truly  surprising.  They  demonstrated  that 
the  gift  of  song  is  not  confined  to  a  few  favored  of  heaven,  from 
whose  musical  breasts  joyous  emotions  were  sent  forth  in  notes 
of  melody,  spontaneously  and  unbidden,  to  charm  and  delight 
only  musical  ears,  while  this  fruitful  source  of  happiness  is 
withheld  from  the  large  majority,  who,  instead  of  sweet,  har- 
monious sounds,  are  doomed  to  utter  only  notes  of  "  horrid 
discord."  They  demonstrate  that  the  author  of  our  being, 
kind,  as  well  as  just,  has  bestowed  the  faculty  of  music  univer- 
sally, and  with  as  profuse  a  hand  as  any  other;  that,  like  the 
statue  representing  the  human  form  in  its  majesty  and  beauty 
— which  philosophers  tell  us  is  in  every  block  of  marble,  requir- 
ing the  hand  of  the  sculptor  to  bring  it  to  view — the  notes  of 
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melody  are  in  the  child,  which  the  touch  of  genius  can  bring 
out  in  songs  of  joy  and  praise.  We  would  say  to  our  young 
friends,  however,  that  the  parallel  is  not  complete,  for  they  are 
not  to  remain  passive  hke  the  block  of  marble.  In  all  valuable 
attainments,  they  are  to  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  the 
teacher,  else  the  efforts  of  the  most  gifted  professor,  and  the 
most  lavish  expenditure  for  their  benefit,  are  of  no  avail. 

The  class  in  band  music,  taught  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Gardner, 
is  composed  of  but  seven  members.  Two  of  these  are  young 
ladies.  This  class  was  first  organized,  I  believe,  for  an  experi- 
ment; as  to  many  persons  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  pupils 
could  become  proficient  in  the  playing  of  brass  instruments. 
Though  they  have  taken  but  two  lessons  a  week,  and  that  only 
during  a  few  short  months,  their  playing  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  many  older  and  larger  bands  in  the  State.  It  has 
proved  the  experiment  to  be  a  success,  and  one  that  reflects 
great  credit  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  members  of  the  class. 

Instruction  has  been  given  on  the  viohn  to  quite  a  large 
class,  by  Mr.  Julius  Kice,  and  his  efforts  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  average  number  of  lessons  that  each  has  received 
i3  but  twenty-eight.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  but  we  found  many  in  the 
class  able  to  play  well  a  number  of  quite  difficult  pieces.  Some 
of  the  pupils  have  divided  their  time  equally  between  the 
piano,  violin,  and  the  band,  and  though  young  in  years,  their 
store  of  musical  knowledge  would  do  credit  to  those  of  much 
maturer  age. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  teachers  in  this  Institute,  in 
grouping  together  notes  of  a  similar  character,  and  reducing 
the  whole  theory  to  a  few  simple  rules,  brings  the  whole  sub- 
ject within  the  comprehension  of  scholars  of  a  tender  age,  and 
in  due  time  enables  them  to  read  from  memory,  notes  of  music 
of  every  variety,  quite  as  readily  and  unerringly  as  could  they 
read  the  printed  page  in  their  mother  tongue.  If  I  should 
presume  to  make  any  suggestions  regardiDg  a  higher  standard 
to  be  adopted,  or  any  chance  for  improvement  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  music  in  this  Institute,  it  would  be  that  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  might  be  in  a  measure  advanced,  could  some  practical 
and  accomplished  musician  be  found,  who  could  personally  and 
understandingly  take  charge  of  each  department,  and  instruct 
in  each  of  the  branches  adopted.  The  pupil  would  then  have 
the  benefit  of  the  same  mind  at  all  times,  and  perhaps  some 
confusion  in  teaching  might  be  avoided.  I  hope  not  in  the 
least  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  very  able  teachers  who 
have  thus  brought  their  department  up  to  the  position  that  it 
now  has  in  this  Institution.  The  Trustees,  who  have  so  firmly 
and  heartily  stood  up  to  inaugurate  and  carry  to  a  successful 
issue  the  department  of  music,  which  now  all  appreciate,  are 
entitled  to  the  approbation  of  all  musicians,  and  of  the  whole 
State.  May  they  be  encouraged  to  continue  in  this  their  good 
and  noble  work,  and  may  their  reward  be  great. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I.  C.  V.  WHEAT, 
Examining  Committee  of  Musical  Department. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Oct.  15,  1868. 
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TEACHERS'  REPORTS  FOR  1868. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
CLASS  I. 

Taught  by  George  L.  Brockelt. 

William  Ranspach. 
John  Foote. 
John  R.  Lewis. 
Thomas  Brown. 
Charles  Hildebrandt. 
James  McDonough. 
Charles  Garrison. 
Nelson  Kellogg. 
Boys,  8. 

Clara  E  Bisbee. 
Almira  V.  Pitcher. 
Mary  Decker. 
Mary  Whiee. 
Ella  Kenney. 

Jesse  Richardson,  2d  year. 
Girls,  6;— Total,  14. 

STUDIES. 

In  Dr.  Peat's  Elementary  Lessons — One  hundred  and  sixty 
pages,  embracing — 

1.  The  singular  and  plural  of  nouns  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  hundred — mostly  the  names  of  objects. 

2.  Verbs — a  hundred  or  more  in  the  future,  present  and 
perfect  tenses. 

3.  Adjectives  and  articles. 
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4.  Days  of  the  week — month  and  year — counting  and  writ- 
ing numbers  to  one  hundred  and  upwards.  Simple  addition. 
Some  of  the  class  can  add  columns  of  figures  correctly,  and 
carry  properly  for  every  ten;  while  others  can  hardly  add  two 
or  three  with  a  certainty  of  produciDg  the  same  result  at  each 
trial. 

In  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  five  sections. 

CLASS  11. — DIVISION  B. 

Taught  by  William  S.  Smith. 


Emma  Cranson,   3  years. 

EUen  Clark,   3  " 

Martha  J.  Hitchcock,   2 

Martha  J.  Loranger,   2 

Mary  McNeil],   2 

Lucy  Parr,   2  " 

Johanna  Sullivan,   1 

Henry  Eberly,   2 

Frank  Loranger,   2  " 

James  Simpson,   1  " 

James  St.  John,   2  " 


Girls,  7;  Boys,  4— Total,  11. 

These  pupils  have  studied  and  reviewed  200  pages  in  Peet's 
Elementary  Lessons,  and  7  sections  in  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons. 
They  have  had  frequent  exercises  in  grammatical  symbols,  easy 
questions,  narratives,  and  addition.  Letter  writing  monthly. 
Penmanship  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily. 

CLASS  II. — DIVISION  A. 

Taught  by  A.  W.  Mann 

Coenburg  Hess,  

Thomas  Callahan,  

Henry  Friedrich,  

Remus  Wright,  

Alfred  Cole,  

John  Ansbrow,  

Frank  Hays,  


2  years. 

2  « 

2  « 

3  " 

2  " 

3  " 
1  " 
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AdeliaCole,   2  years. 

Luna  Alway,   3  " 

Boys,  7;  Girls,  2— Total,  9. 


The  class  have  studied  and  reviewed  during  the  term,  103 
lessons  of  "Peet's  Elementary  Lessons" — beginning  with  the 
82d  lesson,  and  ending  at  the  185th.  In  Peet's  Scripture  Les- 
sons, they  have  studied  and  reviewed  as  far  as  Section  V  of 
Bible  History.  They  have  been  exercised  on  simple  addition, 
multiplication,  and  subtraction — on  the  latter  to  only  a  small 
extent.  They  have  often  been  exercised  in  writing  sentences, 
and  short  narratives.  The  most  of  them  can  write  correct  sen- 
tences, and  some  of  them  are  very  good  on  narratives.  They 
have  been  required  to  write  letters  every  month.  They  have 
been  taught  penmanship  to  some  extent,  and  some  who  were 
very  poor  penmen  have  made  great  improvement. 

CLAS3  IIL — STANDING,  THREE  YEAES. 

Taught  by  William  H.  Brennan. 


Wm.  McNeill,   3  years. 

Edgar  Harris,   5  " 

Horace  Snook,   7  " 

Levi  Murray,   3  " 

Augustus  Reese,   5  " 

Silas  Franklin,   3  " 

John  Hartman,   3  " 

Wm.  E.  Northrop,   4  " 

Mary  Palmer, .    6  " 

Cornelia  De  Vail,   4  " 

Ann  McNeill,   3  " 

Marsella  Wilcox,   3  " 

Margaret  Beasley,   4  " 

Emma  Lambert,   3  " 

Elizabeth  Green,   3 

Alexa  M.  Windiate,   4 


Boys,  8;  Girls,  8— Total,  16. 
7 
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STUDIES. 

1.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons,  reviewed  and  finished  last 
March. 

2.  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III.  The  class  have  gone  over 
three  sections,  from  infancy  to  youth. 

3.  Penmanship.  Half  an  hour's  exercise  every  Friday 
morning. 

4.  Compositions,  embracing  short  sentences,  letter  writing, 
and  daily  exercises  in  forming  sentences  on  given  words  and 
phrases. 

5.  Grammar,  with  symbolic  illustrations. 

6.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  simple  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion. 

7.  Scripture  Lessons  from  Section  I  to  Section  X,  with  the 
ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

8.  Miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

CLASS  IV. — DIVISION  B. 

Taught  by  3Iiss  Emma  A.  Fetrie. 


Albertus  Overshire,   4  years. 

Lewis  Miller,   5  " 

John  Pierson,   4  " 

James  R.  Crawford,   6  " 

George  Storms,   7  " 

Edgar  Williams,   4  " 

Frank  Andrews,   1  " 

Polly  Weinberg,   6  " 

Frances  M.  De  Foe,   4  " 

Margaret  Connelly,   4  " 

Velina  Buttolph,   4  " 

Harriet  Walter,   5  " 

Hannah  Smith,  #   4  " 

Eva  Smith,   4  " 


Boys,  7;  Girls,  7- Total,  14. 
Average  standing  4  years. 
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STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Part  Third.  They  have  been  over  the  chap- 
ters on  the  subject  of  comparison  and  history  of  animals  to  the 
fourth  section.  Development  of  verbs,  and  the  months,  pages 
133-241. 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  through  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.     About  the  middle  of  March  they  took 

Knox's  Primary  year,"  and  studied  the  first  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew. 

3.  Mitchell's  Geography — completed  and  reviewed. 

4.  Robinson's  Arithmetic:  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division.  Some  can  perform  examples  in 
long  division. 

5.  Composition.  Letter  writing  to  their  parents  or  friends 
every  month.  They  write  a  synopsis  of  the  Bible  lesson  almost 
every  Monday  morning,  and  quite  often  a  story  is  told  in  signs, 
and  reproduced  in  writing. 

6.  Grammatical  symbols  and  narratives. 

7.  Penmanship,  both  with  the  pen  and  crayon. 

CLASS  IV. — DmSION  A — FOUR  YEARS'  STANDINa 

Taught  by  Thomas  L.  Brown. 


Clarissa  A.  Penn,  (absent),  

Anna  M.  Furgeson,   3 J  years. 

Mary  E.  Thomas,   7 

Ella  Lane,   5 

Adaline  Spencer,   5  " 

Matilda  Dolsen,   6 

PoUyCroy,   5 

Susan  E.  Nowlen,    5  " 

Frank  Eggleston,   5  „ 

John  M.  CoUard,   4 

Charles  M.  Mead,   4  " 

Delos  A.  Simpson,   2  " 

Halsey  J.  Wilbur,   5 

Joseph  Halifax,   4  '* 
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Gaylord  P.  Bonney,   5  years. 

Willie  A.  Thayer,   4 

Rush  Sherman,   5  " 

Edward  Van  Damme,   4  " 


Girls,  8;  Boys,  10— Total,  18. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Qaackenboss'  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  as  far 
as  page  74,  over  23  lessons. 

2.  Monteith  and  McNally's  Manual  of  Geogi-aphy,  60  lessons. 

3.  Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  page  72. 

4.  Sunday  study.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  reviewed. 
Knox's  Primary  year,  first  quarter. 

5.  Penmanship.    Spencerian  system,  one  hour  each  week. 

CLASS  V. — STANDING  FPV'E  YEARS. 

Taught  hy  P.  N,  Nicoles. 


David  S.  Rector,   4  years. 

John  B.  Mead,   5  " 

Clarence  F.  Sanford,   5  '* 

Lewis  C.  Sickels,   5  " 

H.  M.  George,   5  " 

Hiram  H.  Cheseboro,   7  " 

Sarah  A.  Bickford,   1  " 

Mary  E.  Lowry,   5  " 

Sarah  S.  Chapman,   5  " 

Ceha  E.  Harris   6  " 

Hannah  E.  Hendrixson,   6  " 


Boys,  6;  Ghls,  5— Total,  11. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  "World.  Li  this  study,  the  class 
have  studied  and  reviewed  eighty  chapters,  fi'om  "  the  Intro- 
duction to  Rome,  under  the  Emperors."  They  have  been 
exercised  in  answering  questions  on  the  lessons,  and  required 
to  write  synopses  of  most  of  the  same,  and  sketches  of  the 
celebrated  characters,  in  their  own  language. 
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2.  Robinson's  Written  Arithmetic.  In  this  arithmetic,  the 
class  have  been  constantly  exercised  on  miscellaneous  exam- 
ples in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division;  and 
have  studied  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  fractions — the  latter  by  the  common  method  and  by  cancel- 
ation— percentage,  profit  and  loss,  of  case  1,  and  simple  interest, 
for  any  given  time. 

3.  Composition.  In  this  branch,  the  class  have  been  daily 
exercised  upon  words,  idiomatic  phrases,  the  various  verbs, 
tenses  and  moods,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the  more  difficult 
constructions  of  the  infinitive  mood.  They  have  written,  from 
time  to  time,  original  compositions  on  different  subjects,  and 
letters,  monthly. 

4.  Bible.    Selections  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  John. 

CLASS  VI. 

Taught  by  W.  L.  M.  Breg. 


R  B.  Beasner,   3  years. 

J.  J.  Buchanan,   6  " 

C.  K.  Harris,   3  " 

Charles  Rooks,   7  " 

Wm.  Allman,   G  " 

Mary  Phelps,   6  " 

Adelia  Thomas,   6|  " 

Marion  E.  Crouch,   1 

Ellen  Buchanan,   6  " 

Amelia  Clough,   7  " 

Isora  A.  Pixley,   6  " 

Julia  A.  Chase,   6  " 


Boys,  5;  Girls,  7— Total,  12. 

The  above  named  pupils  have  been  imder  instruction  for 
periods  varying  from  one  to  seven  years,  as  shown  by  the 
figures  following  the  names. 
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STUDIES. 

The  studies  of  this  class  for  the  year  have  been: 

1.  History.  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  World:  81 
lessons,  from  the  introduction  to  the  progress  of  the  decline  of 
Rome,  have  been  gone  over  and  reviewed.  Each  has  been 
required  to  recite,  in  the  sign  language,  any  paragraph  of  the 
lesson  studied  the  night  before,  to  see  if  the  right  idea  was 
expressed,  and  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  lesson  in  writing  in  his 
own  language.  In  this  exercise  it  has  been  an  important  aim 
to  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources.  Words  and  phrases 
new  to  them  have  been  given  them  to  construct  sentences  upon. 

2.  Arithmetic.  The  text-book  used  has  been  Davies'  Univer- 
sity Arithmetic.  The  class  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  140th 
page. 

3.  The  Bible.  Knox's  primary  year  of  the  graduated  Sun- 
day School  text-books  has  been  finished  and  reviewed,  and  29 
lessons  in  the  second  year  studied  and  reviewed. 

4.  Natural  Philosophy.  Parker's  First  Lessons  has  been 
used  as  the  text-book;  15  lessons,  embracing  matter,  essential 
properties  of  matter,  qualities  which  distinguish  different  kinds 
of  matter,  attraction  of  matter,  motion  and  velocity,  compound 
motion,  motions  resulting  from  two  forces,  momentum,  centre 
of  gravity,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  w^heel  and  axle,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  wedge  and  the  screw,  friction,  hydrostatics,  and  the 
pressure  of  fluids,  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and 
recitations  required  by  signs  and  in  writing. 

5.  Compositions.  The  class  has  been  required  to  write  com- 
positions once  a  week  on  subjects  given  them,  or  on  those  of 
their  own  selection;  also,  to  write  letters  to  their  parents  once 
a  month. 

6.  English  Synonyms.  Graham's  Synonyms  has  been  made 
use  of  as  a  guide.  The  exercise  has  been  found  of  much 
benefit,  as  it  helps  the  pupils  to  obtain  an  accurate  use  of 
language. 

7.  Grammar.    The  principles  of  grammar  and  the  rules  of 
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grammatical  construction  are  explained  by  signs,  and  illustrated 
in  the  construction  of  sentences.  The  class  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  Infinitive  Mode. 

8.  Biography.  Sketches  of  distinguished  persons,  both  in 
profane  and  sacred  history. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Robinson's  Rudiments  of  written  Arithmetic. 


Miss  Agatha  Kalmbach,   2  years. 

«    Mary  Auton,   3 

"   Libbie  Sweetland,   4 

«    Ellen  Cutler,   4  " 

«    Laura  Carl,   4 

"    Melinda  Murphy,   5  " 

•*    Ruth  Sprague,   2  " 

Master  John  P.  Smith,   2  " 

The  above  pupils  have  nearly  completed  fractions. 

2.  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography  completed  by  the  following 
pupils: 

Miss  Mary  Auton,   3  years. 

"   Agatha  Kalmbach,   2  " 

"   Libbie  Sweetland,   4  " 

"   Ellen  Cutler,   4 

"    Laura  Carl,   4 

"    Ruth  Sprague,   2 

Master  John  P.  Smith,   2 

3.  Robinson's  Mental  Arithmetic  by  the  following  pupils,  as 
far  as  fractions: 

Miss  Laura  Berry,   3  years. 

"    Ann  Griffin,   7 

Master  A.  Merrill,   | 

N.  Hubbard,   2 

•*     A.  Wood,   1  " 

G.  Etherington,   1 
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4.  Robinson's  Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  by  the  fol- 


lowing pupils,  from  the  beginning  to  page  153: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Jones,                                             5  years. 

"   Florence  Hunn,                                             4  " 

"   Amelia  Bradley,                                             2  " 

Master  Seth  Knapp,                                               4  " 

Frank  Knapp,                                             3  " 

J.  Everharfc,                                                 4  " 

5.  Brown's  Grammar  to  Syntax,  by  the  following: 

Miss  L.  Jones,   5  years. 

"    F.  Hunn,   4  " 

"    A.  Bradley,   2  *' 

"    M.  Murphy,    5  " 

Master  J.  Everhart,   4  " 

"      S.  Knapp,   4  " 

6.  The  Dictionary  to  the  letter  E: 

Miss  L.  Jones,   5  years. 

"   F.  Hunn,   4  " 

"    M.  Mui-phy,   5  " 

Master  S.  Knapp,   4  " 

F.  Knapp,   3 

7.  McNally's  Geography,  finished  by  the  following: 

Miss  L.  Jones,                                                      5  years. 

"    F.  Hunn,                                                      4  « 

"    A.  Bradley,   2 

"    M.  Murphy,                                                    5  " 

Master  Frank  Knapp,                                             3  " 

"      Seth  Knapp,                                                4  " 

J.  Everhart,                                                  4  " 

8.  Goodrich's  History  of  England,  completed: 

Miss  Florence  Hunn,   4  years. 

Master  S.  Knapp,  4  " 

Frank  Knapp,   3  " 


9.  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,  commenced  and  completed 
to  South  America,  by  the  following  pupils: 
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Miss  Laura  Berry,   3  years. 

Ann  Griflan,   7 

Master  A.  Merrill,   |  " 

N.  Hubbard,   2  " 

A.  Wood,   1 

"      George  Etherington,   1  " 


10  Spelling,  in  small  words : 
Miss  A.  Bradley, 
"   L.  Sweetland, 
"   E.  Cutler, 
"    L.  Car], 
"   R.  Sprague, 
"   M.  Auton, 
"    A.  Kalmbach, 
"    L.  Berry, 
"   A.  Griffin, 
Master  A.  Wood. 
J.  Smith, 
N.  Hubbard, 
«      A.  Merrill, 
"      J.  Everhart, 

G.  Etherington. 
The  department  for  the  Blind  was  taught  until  April  Ist, 
1868,  by  Mrs.  G.  V.  A.  Brown;  from  that  time,  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Hoagland. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES 
At  the  Exhibition  held  in  the  Chapel,  on  Thursday,  June  26,  1868. 

1.  "Troubadour  March"— by  a  Band  of  nine  pieces,  composed  of  the 

Blind  of  both  sexes,  accompanied  by  the  piano. 

2.  Slate  Exercise,  by  Mute  pupils  of  the  first  year. 

3.  Duett— "  We  are  going  Home  To-morrow  "—by  Miss  Agatha  Kalmbach 

and  Master  John  P.  Smith. 

4.  "The  Smoker's  Dream"— a  Recitation  in  Signs,  by  Miss  Julia  Chase. 

5.  "The  Gipsy  Chorus"— an  Instrumental  Duett  upon  the  piano,  by  Miss 

Agatha  Kalmbach  and  Master  Seth  Knapp. 
8 
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6.  The  Drum  Telegraph — an  exercise  prepared  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Wm. 

S.  Smith. 

7.  "The  Dairy  Maid"— a  Song,  from  the  Cantata  of  the  Haymakers,  by 

Miss  Florence  Hunn. 

8.  An  Exercise  at  the  Slates,  by  a  class  under  instruction  four  years. 

9.  "The  Country  School " — conducted  in  Singing,  by  the  Blind. 

10.  "A  Scene  in  a  Dentist's  Office" — a  Recitation  in  Signs,  by  John  M. 

CoUard  and  James  St.  John. 

11.  "Red,  White  and  Blue  "—by  the  Band. 

12.  Recitation  in  Signs— Extract  from  "As  You  Like  It,"  by  Willie  Thayer. 

13.  Exercises  at  the  Slate,  by  a  class  of  Mutes  under  instruction  six  years. 

14.  "Two  Merry  Girls"— a  Vocal  Duett,  by  Miss  Florence  Hunn  and  Miss 

Ellen  Cutler. 

15.  An  Exercise  in  Articulation,  by  Master  Charles  Harris,  of  Corunna. 

16.  "Let  Us  Gather  Bright  Flowers  "—a  Vocal  Chorus. 

17.  "The  Lotus  Planter"— a  Recitation  in  Signs,  by  Miss  Annie  Furgeson. 

18.  "Aping  our  Superiors,  and  the  Consequences  "—a  Recitation  in  Signs, 

by  Masters  John  M.  Collard  and  James  Simpson. 

19.  "The  Working  Chorus " — by  a  number  of  Blind  pupils. 

20.  "Maud  Muller"— a  Recitation  in  Signs,  by  Margaret  Conelly. 

21.  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  " — by  five  Blind  pupils,  upon  as  many  violins. 

22.  "A  Vacation  Hymn  " — a  Recitation  in  Signs,  by  Misses  Ellen  Buchanan 

and  Amefia  Clough. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS 
III  Attendance  since  the  Publication  of  the  Last  Report. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

AllinaD,  Wm.  L  St.  Joseph  County. 

Al  way,  Luna  Van  Buren  * ' 

Ansbrow,  John  Genesee  " 

Andrews,  Frank  F   "  " 

Anderson,  Lester  S  Ionia 

Aiken,  Charles  M  Saginaw  " 

Buchanan,  Ellen  St.  Joseph  " 

Buchanan,  John   "  " 

Bonney,  Gay  lord  P  Lenawee  " 

Burger,  Sarah  Cornelia  Isabella  « 

Burger,  Khoda  A   "  " 

Beasley,  Margaret  Wayne  " 

Buttolph,  Velina  Oakland  " 

Brown,  Thomas  Saginaw  " 

Bisbee,  Clara  Kent  " 

Bickford,  Sarah  Knapp  Saginaw  " 

Butler,  Marcus  Brown  Oakland  " 

Cranson,  Emma  Washtenaw  " 

Cobb,  AmeUa  

Clough,  Amelia  Shiawassee  " 

Clough,  Laura   "  " 

Crawford,  James  R  Macomb  " 

Cheseboro,  Hiram  Hillsdale  " 

Chase,  JuHa  

Croy,  Polly  Muskegon  " 

Chapman,  Sarah  Lapeer 
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CoUard,  John  Murray  Niagara,  New  York. 

Connelly,  Margaret  Wayne  County. 

Clarks,  Ellen  Alice  

Cole,  Aldarett  A  Lapeer  " 

Cole,  Alfred  

Callahan,  Thomas  "Wayne 

Crouch,  Marion  E  Jackson  " 

Case,  Wirt  C  Antrim  •* 

Colby,  Collins  Ionia  ♦ ' 

Drum,  Cornelia  J  Genesee  " 

Dolson,  Matilda  Bay  " 

De  Foe  Francis  M  Oakland  " 

De  Vail,  Cornelia  Otsego  " 

Don  Pierre,  Frederick  Wayne  " 

Decker,  Mary  Calhoun  " 

De  Camp,  Mary  lola  Ionia  " 

Dorman,  Ernst  Wayne  " 

Eggleston,  Frank  St.  Clair  " 

Eberly,  Henry  F                                   Jackson  " 

Franklin,  Silas  Saginaw  " 

Foote,  John  W. :                                   Allegan  '* 

Furgeson,  Anna  Maria  Hillsdale  " 

Femette,  Genevieve  Wayne  " 

Friedrich,  Henry                                   Marquette  " 

Gill,  Phebe  Antrim 

Gunn,  John  Wayne  " 

George,  Henry  M  Wayne  " 

Green,  Eliza  Ann  Sanilac  •  * 

Garrison,  Charles  R  Saginaw  " 

Gottwerth,  Christian  Wayne  " 

Gatchell,  Orvilla   Calhoun 

Hamilton,  Alphonso  Genesee  " 

Hare,  Edmund  Montcalm  " 

Harris,  Edgar  Clinton  " 

Herrick,  Melina  Van  Buren  " 

Hendrixson,  Hannah  Allegan  " 
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Harris  Celia  L  Van  Buren  County. 

*Hamblin,  Josiah  St.  Clair  " 

Hunter,  Charles  Wesley  Lenawee  *  * 

Halifax,  Joseph  Jackson  " 

Hyland,  Anna  Rebecca  Calhoun  " 

Harris,  Charles  Shiawassee  " 

Hitchcock,  Martha  J  Genesee  " 

Hess,  Wesley  Tuscola  " 

Hildebrandt,  Charles  Macomb  *• 

Hays,  Francis  Marion  Gratiot  " 

Kirk,  Giles  Ben-ien  " 

Kenny,  Ella  Sanilac  " 

Kellogg,  Charles  N  Hillsdale  " 

Lane,  Ella  Monroe  " 

Lowry,  Mary  Saginaw  " 

Lambert,  Emma  Tuscola  " 

Loranger,  Martha  J  Monroe  " 

Loranger,  Frank  Wayne  " 

Lewis,  John  R  Tuscola  " 

Miller,  Harriet  Monroe  " 

Miller,  Lewis  Barry  " 

Mead,  John  B  Genesee  " 

Mead,  Charles  Myron  Wayne  " 

Murray,  Levi  Calhoun  " 

McNeill,  William  Bay  " 

McNeil],  Ann   "  ♦* 

McNeill,  Mary   "  " 

McCave,  Deborah  A  Ingham  " 

McDonough,  James  Livingston  " 

Marshall,  Charles  Barry  " 

Nowlen,  Susan  Wayne  " 

Northrop,  Wm.  Elliott  Oakland 

Norris,  George  Herbert  Tuscola  '* 

Overshire,  Albertus  Eaton  *' 

Pfeifer,  Theresa  Ionia 

Palmer,  Mary  J  Kent 


Deceased. 
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Phelps,  Mary  Genesee  County. 

Pixley  Isora  Branch 

Phanburn,  Ida  Genesee 

Pierson,  John  ,  Jackson 

Penn,  Clarissa  Shiawassee 

Parr,  Lucy  Gratiot 

Pitcher,  Almira  V  Van  Buren 

Richards,  Alvin  Kent 

Rooks,  Charles  Branch 

Rees,  Augustus  Ottawa 

Rector,  David  S  Berrien 

Reasner,  Richard  Oakland 

Richardson,  Jessie  C  Saginaw 

Ranspach,  William  Wayne 

Rose,  Allie  May  Saginaw 

Simpson,  Delos  Livingston 

Simpson,  James   " 

Snook,  Horace  A  Barry 

Sharpsteen,  Milo  Kalamazoo 

Storms,  George  Washtenaw 

Simmons,  Celestia  Monroe 

Sanford,  Clarence   Genesee 

Sherman,  Rush  Barry 

Spencer,  Adaline  Eaton 

Sickels,  Lewis  Lapeer 

Smith,  Eva  Eudora  Oakland 

Smith,  Hannah  Jane   " 

St.  John,  James  !  Barry 

Sullivan,  Joanna  Oakland 

Satterlee,  Gleni  Fremont  St.  Joseph 

Teller,  John  D  Oakland 

Thomas,  Adelia  R  Kent 

Thomas,  Mary  E  Genesee 

Thomas,  Eber  

*Thomas,  Josephine  Van  Buren 


•Deceased. 
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Thayer,  William  A  Branch  County. 

Van  Damme,  Edward  Wayne 

Van  Every,  Edward  Lee   " 

Wright,  Kemus  Macomb 

Weinberg,  Polly  A  St.  Joseph 

Wilber,  Halsey  J  Genesee 

Wilcox,  Marsella   " 

Walter,  Harriet  M  Oakland 

Williams,  Edgar  Genesee 

Windiate,  Alex.  M  Oakland 

Whise,  Mary  C  Wayne 

Zimmerman,  Harrison  L  Genesee 

The  whole  number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  that  have  been  in 
attendance  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

BLIND. 

Auton,  Mary  Van  Buren  County. 

Bradley,  Amelia  Hillsdale  " 

Briggs,  Beatta  Wayne  " 

Berry,  Laura  Ionia  " 

Cook,  Benjamin  Oakland  " 

Cutler,  Ellen  Tuscola 

Carl,  Laura  Genesee  " 

Conely,  James  Jackson  " 

Everhart,  Jacob  Erie 

Etherington,  George  Kalamazoo  " 

Friar,  Mary  Ann  Wayne  " 

Griffin,  Ann   "  " 

Hunn,  Florence  Jackson  " 

Hubbard,  Norris  Amplius  Saginaw  " 

Hill,  Joseph  Kent 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Cass  " 

Knapp,  Seth  Koe  Genesee  " 

Knapp,  Frank   "  " 

Kalmbach,  Agatha  Washtenaw  " 
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Luhlan,  Gaius  W  Montcalm  County. 

Merrill,  Adolphus  Isabella 

Mui'phy,  Melinda  Kalamzoo 

McClumpha,  William  Wayne 

McClumplia,  Sarali  E   " 

Poor,  Evan  J.  Calhoun 

Reed,  Mary  Ann  Washtenaw 

Rasin,  Oscar  Genesee 

Sweetland,  Elizabeth  Kalamazoo 

St.  Lawrence,  Henry  Wayne 

Smith,  Mary  Louisa   " 

Smith,  John  P  Ionia 

Sheppard,  James  H  Wayne 

Sprague  Ruth  Eaton 

Snyder,  Katie  Calhoun 

Topler,  Phebe  Jackson 

Wood,  Alphonso  Gratiot 

The  whole  number  of  BHnd  that  have  been  in  attendance 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  is  thirty-six,  and  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  of  both  classes,  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 


NINTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


OF  THE 


FOR     THE     EDUCATION     OF  THE 

Deaf  ajsd  Dumb,  and  the  Blind, 

AT     F  L  I  ]N  T  , 

FOR   THE   YKARS   I860   J^N^D  1870. 


BY  AUTHORITY. 


LANSING : 

W.  S.  GEORGE  &  CO.,  PRINTERS  TO  THE  STATE. 
1870. 


XINTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


OF  THE 


FOR     THE     EDUCATION     OF  THE 

)EAF  AND  DUMB,AX1)  THE  BLIND 

inOR  TliE  YE^RS  1869  J^1S[T>  1870. 


BY  AUTHORITY, 


LANSING: 

W.  S.  GEORGE  &  CO.,  PRINTERS  TO  THE  STATE. 
1870. 


OFFICERS. 


i^:  B  O  A  E  D    O  F  T  R  L'  S  T  E  E  S  : 

Hox.  DAXIEL  L.  CASE,    .  .  President. 

Hox.  JAMES  B.  \YALKER,  .    Treas.  axd  Buiuya  Com'r. 

Pr.  GEOEGE  ^y.  fish,     .  .  Secretary. 


EGBERT  L.  BAXGS,  A.  M.. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  M,  CASE, 
Miss  CELESTIA  SIMMOXS, 
DAXIEL  S.  CLARK,  M.  D., 


Principal. 
Matron. 
Ass't  Matron. 
Attending  Physician. 


TEACIIEKS  OF  THE  DEAF 

W.  L.  M.  BREGG, 
TH03IAS  L.  BROWX, 
WILLIS  HUBBARD, 
AUSTIN  W.  MANN, 
WILLIAM  II.  BRENNAN, 


axd  dumb : 

JOHN  J.  BUCHANAN, 
W.  A.  COCHKANE,  A.  M., 
Miss  MARY  ALDERMAN, 
Miss  ANNIE  R.  CHURCHILL 


GEORGE  L.  BROCKETT,  A.  M.,  Teo.vhcr  of  ArlicnlaUon . 


teachers  of  the  blind — intellectual  depabtment  : 
Miss  S.  M.  HOAGLAND,  Miss  MARY  L.  COLVILLE. 

MUSICAL  department  : 

Miss  MINNIE  COLLAR,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Vocal  Music. 
Prof.  JULIUS  RICE,  Teoclicr  of  Brass  Band  and  Orchestra. 


BEPOET   OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


T'j  llin  ExceUency  the  (yoirrnor,  and  the  Honorahle  the  Tj^fjMature  of  the 
Staie^of  Michigan  : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  tlie  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  aud  the  Blind,  at  Flint,  respectfully 
submit  this,  tlieir  Biennial  Report  for  the  years  1869  and  1870. 

The  Institution  has  never  been  in  a  more  i)rosperous  condi- 
tion than  during  the  time  covered  by  this  report. 

The  number  of  pupils  receiving  care  and  instruction  has 
been  larger  than  during  former  years,  and  the  evidences  of 
mental,  and,  in  many  cases,  physical  improvement,  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  blind  pupils  have  made  commendable  advancement  in 
their  intellectual  as  well  as  in  their  musical  studies,  while  the 
tlcaf-mutes  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  culture. 

Though  still  in  its  infancy,  our  Institution  is  decidedly  in 
advance  of  many,  and  behind  very  few,  of  those  of  the  older 
and  wealthier  States. 

The  examiiuitions  made  by  the  respective  Committees  at  the 
close  of  the  terms  have  been  gratifying,  demonstrating,  as  they 
have,  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  that  the  pupils  have 
been  subjected  to  by  their  teachers. 

The  gentlemen  composing  these  committees  have  given 
several  days  to  a  most  thorough,  complete,  and  satisfactory 
examination  of  the  various  classes  in  all  their  studies,  and 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  teach- 
ers in  imparting  instruction  evinces  great  care,  patience,  and 
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pains-taking  on  their  part,,  resulting  in  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  branches  studied  on  the  part  of  the  students,  that  does 
great  credit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  examining  committees  have  been  made  of  men  well 
c[ualified  to  judge  of  the  things  ^vhereof  they  have  spoken,  at 
least  one  member  of  each  having  spent  many  years  in  educating 
these  unfortunate  classes  of  pupils. 

We  commend  the  reports  of  these  cojuniil  tees  to  your  careful 
attention.  The  trustees  are  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing these  committees  for  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  that 
will  be  acted  upon  hereafter. 

Vie  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  committees  for  their 
^  aluable  services. 

To  the  Eev.  Thomas  Gallandet  and  the  Rev.  AV.  W.  Turner, 
who  came  here  from  other  States  and  devoted  several  days  to  a 
very  thorough  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given  our  pupils,  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  Institutions 
of  the  kind,  and  making  many  valuable  suggestions,  we  here 
tender  our  most  sincere  thanks.  See  reports  of  committees, 
herewith  presented. 

Good  health  has  prevailed  among  the  inmat<?s  of  the  Insti- 
tution, as  a  rule.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  sickness,  and  the 
few  cases  of  indisposition  that  have  occurred  have  mosth'been 
relieved  l)y  prom})t  and  judicious  treatment.  There  has  been 
one  death :  Mary  Anton,  a  blind  girl,  died  suddenly  of  disease 
of  the  lungs,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  among  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Pomeroy  resigned  his  position  on  account  of  failing 
health.  Mr.  Xicoles  has  also  suspended  his  labors  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  for  the  same  i-eason.  Both  these  gentlemen  had  been 
doing  excellent  work,  and  we  were  loth  to  part  with  them,  but 
it  became  evident  that  they  were  physically  unsuited  to  the 
Avork  they  were  engaged  in.  For  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  changes  of  teachers,  see  report  of  the  Principal,  presented 
herewith.    ^Irs.  Z.  K.  DeMott,  v.ho  had  served  with  great 
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acceptance  as  Matron,  resigned  on  account  of  physical  pros- 
tration. The  place  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Cameron,  who  likewise  resigned  at  the  close  of  tlie  last  teim, 
and  Mrs.  Case  has  been  ai:»pointed  to  tlie  position.  This  very 
important  department  has  been  well  and  satisfactorily  admin- 
istered. Cleanliness  and  good  order  huxe  been  maintained  in 
all  departments  of  the  Institution. 

The  Physician,  Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  has  been  faithful  and 
attentive,  and  his  services  have  been  rendered  with  promptness 
and  cheerfulness. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  com- 
pleting the  buildhigs,  improving  the  grounds,  and  for  defraying 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution,  have  been  jndiciouslv 
expended,  and  for  the  purposes  designed. 

The  personal  attention  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  has 
been  given  to  these  improvements,  and  under  his  careful 
supervision  the  buildings  have  been  ])ushed  forward  to  their 
present  state  of  comj)letion. 

By  the  beginning  of  18T1  the  new  I'ooms  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  l)y  the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  and  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  Some  im- 
portant portions  of  the  work  have  been  left  incom2)lete,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  ai3propriations  were  insuflftcient.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  Legislature  saAv  fit  to  cut  down  the  appro- 
priations below  the  estimates  made  by  the  Board,  as  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  amounts  asked  for  would  have  enabled  the  Acting 
Commissioner  to  complete  the  buildings  according  to  plans 
originally  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  The 
amount  appropriated  has  fallen  short  just  about  the  difi'erence 
between  the  amount  asked  for  and  that  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature,  and,  in  consequence,  the  work  remains  in  an  unfin- 
ished state.  The  expenditures  have  been  kept  Avithiu  the 
amount  appropriated.  It  was  deemed  better  to  leave  the  work 
unfinished  than  to  run  the  State  in  debt.  AVhen  the  money 
approiiriated  by  the  Legislature  was  expended,  the  work  was 
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stopped.  The  grounds  are  not  put  in  order  as  they  should  l)e. 
The  front  portico  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  buikling  is  not 
completed.  AVhat  is  most  of  all  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the 
Trustees  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  the  building  designed 
for  work-shops  Avith  the  necessary  tools  and  foremen,  so  as 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  mechanical 
trades.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  complete  success 
of  our  jdans  for  the  future  usefulness  and  success  of  the  Insti- 
tution, that  this  should  be  done  Avithout  further  delay.  For 
full  particuhirs  on  all  these  points,  see  report  of  the  Acting 
Commissioner,  Hon.  J.  B.  AValker,  herewith  submitted. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  observe  the  improvement  made  by 
the  blind  pupils  in  all  their  studies.  The  Trustees  deem  them- 
selves particularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher  in 
this  department. 

The  experiment  of  instructing  deaf-mutes  to  read  from  the 
lips  and  articulate  has  been  successful.  Mr.  Brockett  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts,  which  have  been  crowned  Avith  success 
beyond  our  expectations. 

Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  compare  our  own  with 
kindred  Institutions  in  other  States,  and  we  take  pnde  in 
declaring  our  conviction  that  ours  does  not  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison. Many  of  them  are  still  behind  us,  and  only  a  few  are 
up  to  our  standard  of  excellence. 

The  discipline  maintained  in  the  Institution  is  such  as  to 
secure  order,  while  it  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  detract  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pupils.  It  is  doubtful  Avhether  a  more 
cheerful,  happy,  and  contented  company  of  pupils  can  be  found 
at  any  of  our  institutions  of  learning  than  these  children  of 
silence  and  darkness. 

The  advancement  made  by  the  pupils  in  their  various 
studies,  the  excellent  order  that  prevails  in  and  about  the 
Institution,  and  the  air  of  cheerfulness  and  contentment  that 
pervades  it,  furnish  good  evidence  that  the  Principal  and 
teachers  are  in  cordial  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  are- 
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moreover,  lienrtily  in  earnest  in  iho  iiol)le  work  in  wliicli  they 
are  engaged. 

The  term  now  in  progress,  which  ('(mimeiiced  on  the  1411) 
of  Septeml)er,  embraces  a  larger  number  of  names  than  has 
ever  before  a])i)eared  on  the  lists  during  the  opening  (piarter. 
'Die  whole  number  now  in  attendance  is  loO, — 30  of  whom  are 
blind  and  120  deaf-mutes.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  is 
en tirely  satisfactory. 

The  new  teachers  seem  to  l)e  ins]iirc(l  with  the  true  s])irit  oi" 
their  work. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  those  having  the  care  of  this 
Institution  to  adopt  every  improvement,  and  reject  whatever 
may  have  been  ])roved  inefficient  by  the  experience  of  others. 

We  desire  to  make  the  Institution,  in  its  particular  depart- 
ment of  education,  what  our  University  and  common-school 
systems  are  in  theirs :  models  of  perfection  that  can  be  pointed 
to  with  pride  by  our  citizens  everywhere. 

The  represejitatives  of  the  people  should  feel  that  it  belongs 
to  the  whole  State,  and  is  in  no  sense  local.  AVe  would  like 
the  people  to  understand  that  every  citizen  of  the  State  has  an 
interest  in  these  massive  walls  and  their  pleasant  surroundings. 
It  should  staiul  side  by  side  with  our  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  should  be  fostered  by  the  Legislature  with  as  much 
care  and  pride  as  any  other.  It  is  designed  to  educate  ( lead 
out)  those  children  who  cannot  be  reached  through  the  ordi- 
nary avenues  of  education.  It  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Michigan,  and  is  designed  to  rescue  our  deaf-mute  and  l)lind 
children  from  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  their  mis- 
fortune has  placed  them,  and  make  them  intelligent,  self- 
supporting.  Christian  men  and  women. 

As  an  Institution  with  su(;h  high  and  noble  ends  in  view, 
we  commend  it  to  your  liberality.  We  ask  for  an  appropriation 
which  will  enable  the  Trustees  to  furnish  the  work-shops  with 
tools,  machinery  and  mechanical  instructors,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  learn  some  handicraft,  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
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selves  when  they  leave  the  Iiistitntioii  and  go  out  into  the- 
world  to  become  active  citizens  of  the  State.  An  appropriation 
will  also  be  necessary  to  finish  the  portico  over  the  front 
entrance  of  the  main  building,  and  also  to  finish  grading, 
fencing,  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds.  In  a  few- 
weeks  the  whole  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  new  rooms  with  furniture. 
This  will  require  a  liberal  appropriation  at  your  hands. 

Maps,  books,  and  musical  instruments  must  be  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  slates,  books,  and  philosoi^hicaJ 
and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  the  use  of  tlu^  deaf-mutes, 
all  of  Avhich  will  require  liberal  appropriatioiis. 

Our  enlarged  facilities  will  draw  to  us  an  increased  number 
of  pupils.  Teachers  must  be  employed,  and  some  of  those 
now  engaged  must  have  their  salaries  increased, — all  of  which 
will  reqnire  of  you  an  increase  of  api^ropriation  for  defraying 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution.  For  further  infonna- 
tion  on  these  subjects,  we  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  iVcting 
Commissioner  and  the  Principal. 

Our  noble  young  State  is  prosperous  in  every  deiDartment  of 
her  industries,  almost  beyond  precedent,  and  we  believe  that 
this,  with  her  other  cherished  institutions,  should  be  dealt 
liberally  with  ;  and  we  confidently  look  to  your  honorable  body 
for  a  continuation  of  that  spirit  of  generous  liberality  that  has 
been  manifested  in  former  years.  We  commend  the  Institution 
to  you  as  having  already  done  lionor  to  our  State,  and  as 
promising  to  confer  inestimable  good  upon  the  unfortunate 
children  for  whom  it  is  designed  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

Before  closing  this  report,  we  would  refer  you  to  that  portion 
of  the  report  of  the  Principal  which  recommends  an  appro- 
priation sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  extend 
the  time  of  instruction  at  least  one  year,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
higher  class.  These  recommendations  meet  our  cordial 
ai:)proval,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  commend  themselves 
to  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature.    A  higher  class  should 
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at  oiice  be  organized.  The  childreii  of  Michigan  should 
receive  every  advantage  witlnn  onr  reach,  without  leaving  the 
State. 

DANIEL  L.  CASE, 
JAMES  E.  AVALKEI?. 
GEO.  W.  FISH, 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMISSIONER. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  ImtitiUioii  for  Educating  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind : 

Gentlemen  : — Hardly  realizing  that  two  years  liave  come 
and  gone  since  I  snbmitted  to  your  honorable  body  my 
eighth  biennial  report,  yet,  by  consulting  the  almanac,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  me  to 
make  my  ninth  biennial  report,  and  state  in  general  terms 
what  has  been  done  and  w^hat  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  two  years. 

This  ninth  biennial  report  reminds  me  that  I  have  been  for 
about  eighteen  years,  and  ever  since  its  commencement,  con- 
nected with  this  enterprise,  and  laboring  unceasingly  for 
the  organization,  building  up,  and  improvement  of  this 
Institution. 

And  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  the  last  two 
years  more  material  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  con- 
summation Avliich  has  been  so  long  and  so  devoutly  desired, 
than  during  any  two  former  years  of  its  existence. 

During  the  last  two  years  A'ery  much  has  been  done  towards 
the  completion  of  our  Institution  as  a  whole,  not  only  in 
building,  but  in  clearing,  fencing,  grading,  and  many  other 
improvements  of  a  general  nature. 

The  improvements  invoh-ing  the  greatest  expense  have  been 
in  the  line  of  building.  The  most  important  work  in  this  line, 
under  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  was  the 
finishing  of  the  front  building. 
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It  was  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Avork  of  finishing 
could  be  done  much  cheaper  by  machinery  than  by  hand.  In 
fact,  the  estimates  for  this  Avork  were  based  upon  the  suppos- 
ition that  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  work  would  be  done  by 
machinery  upon  our  own  premises  and  in  our  own  shops,  sup- 
posing that  of  course  the  Legislature  would  make  the  appro- 
priations recommended  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  strike  from  tlie  l)ill  most  of 
the  iimount  recommended  for  procuring  machinery  and 
putting  the  shops  in  working  order. 

The  question  arose,  whether  to  do  the  work  ])y  liand,  or  to  go 
to  other  shops  and  pay  exorbitant  prices,  or  to  i)rocure  the 
necessary  machiner};,  tools  and  shop-room  to  do  the  work  (all 
of  which  would  be  required  wlien  an  appropriation  Avould 
enable  the  shops  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed).  The  latter  proposition  was  decided  upon,  as 
being  for  the  best  interest  of  tlie  State. 

Accordingly,  an  addition  to  the  shop  was  built  of  brick, 
thirty  feet  by  sixty,  two  stories  high,  with  basement  for  shaft- 
ing, and  including  blacksmith's  shop  with  two  forges,  pipe, 
machine-shop,  and  hose  tower,  and  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  with  good  stone  foundations,  and  a  large  brick  cistern 
to  supply  it  with  water,  and  also  a  brick  engine-room  twelve 
l)y  fourteen  feet. 

An  excellent  engine  of  fifty  horse  power  was  also  procured, 
besides  shafting,  machinery,  tools,  etc..  costing  about  four 
thousand  dollars. 

The  main  front  building  of  the  Institution  has  been 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  inside  shutters  and  a 
])ortion  of  the  front  portico. 

This  building  has  been  finished  in  tlie  best  and  most  durable 
manner,  and  with  the  best  of  material  throughout,  and  supplied 
with  all  conveniences,  such  as  water-closets,  gas  and  water 
pipes,  two  sets  of  water  tanks  for  hot  and  cold  water,  bathing- 
tubs,  wash-stands,  and  sinks.    I  do  not  think  that  a  better 
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built  and  more  t-ubstautial  public  l)uildiiig  can  be  found  in  our 
country. 

The  plan  of  tlie  building  adopted  by  the  Legislature  some 
years  ago  embraced  a  front  portico  of  stone,  but  there  wa.s 
some  talk  in  the  Legislature  two  years  ago  about  changing  the 
plan  and  making  the  lower  part  of  stone  and  the  upper  part 
of  wood.  But  the  Legislature  made  no  change  in  the  original 
plan.,  and  what  has  been  done  has  been  done  in  accordance 
with  that  plan,  with  the  exception  of  somewhat  reducing  the 
size.  The  lower  part  of  the  portico  has  been  built  of  the  best 
(piality  of  building  stone  that  could  be  procured  in  the  western 
country.  Beautifully  cut,  and  put  up  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  capable  of  sustaining  any  amount  of  w^eight,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  lioped  that  the  Legislature  will  not  change  the 
original  plan,  and,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
disfigure  this  most  prominent  and,  thus  far,  most  beautiful 
portion  of  this  beautiful  building,  by  covering  the  stone  work 
already  built  with  wood.  Who  would  think  of  sending  a  well- 
dressed  and  beautiful  lady  to  church  with  a  sun-bonnet  on, 
merely  to  save  the  exjjense  of  a  decent  bonnet  ? 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  entrances  to  the  school  wing. 
The  old  steps  have  been  removed  and  two  beautiful  porticos 
built  in  their  places,  with  stone  platforms  and  steps  to  the 
basement  floor,  and  the  ascending  steps  inside  the  building, 
thus  avoiding  exposure  to  the  weather.  Tavo  hall  floors  of 
oak  have  been  laid  in  this  wing,  ])esides  other  important 
improvements  that  have  been  made.  This  wing  has  been 
newly  roofed,  a  part  with  slate  and  a  part  with  tin,  with  new 
cave-troughs  and  gutters  throughout. 

The  front  gable  of  the  front  building  has  been  taken  out 
and  a  new  one  put  in,  surmounted  by  the  State  coat  of  arms 
in  massive  proportions,  which  materially  improves  the  external 
appearance  of  the  building.  Tavo  s})acious  and  commodious 
brick  privies  have  been  built,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
Avith  suitable  screens  and  Avalks. 
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All  the  till  roofing  of  the  establishment,  including  two 
towers,  four  corridors,  eight  cupolas,  two  porticos,  engine  and 
boiler  house,  and  all  tin  conductors,  have  been  painted,  and  all 
the  cupolas,  and  all  the  cornices  of  all  tlie  l)uildings,  except 
shops  and  barn,  liave  been  puttied,  painted,  and  sanded. 

Four  sets  of  stone  steps  and  platforms,  witli  iron  railing, 
have  been  put  up.  Much  work  has  been  done  outside  of  the 
buildings.  Fifteen  acres  of  heavy  timbered  land  have  been 
cleared  and  tilled.  A  large  amount  of  grading  has  been  done, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rods  of  new  road  have  been  made,  over  one  hundred  rods  of  it 
through  timbered  land  which  had  to  be  grubbed  and  cleared, 
and  the  road  raised  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  surface 
most  of  the  way,  by  hauling  on  earth  and  covering  witli 
gravel. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  rods  of  board  fence,  with  planed 
boards,  have  been  built,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  rods 
with  rough  boards,  all  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
Over  one  hundred  rods  of  sidewalk  have  been  laid,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  rods  more  are  needed. 

To  make  our  establishment  complete,  much  remains  to  be 
done,  most  of  which  should  be  done  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  BeloAV  is  a  statement  of  some  of  tlie  work  that 
should  be  done  immediately,  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
doing  it,  together  with  other  expenses  of  the  Institution 
for  the  two  coming  years,  for  all  of  Avhich  I  trust  the  Board 
of  Trustees  will  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of 
making  appropriations : 


Inside  shutters  for  front  building   ,$-2,400  00 

Front  portico,  if  of  stone  $10,000  00 

ifof^vood     903  00 

1  hall  floor  of  oak  in  school  wing,  15  squares,  |9  50  per  square  142  50 
1  floor  in  lecture  room,  school  wing,  36  squares,  $9  50  per 

square   342  00 

Repair  and  renew  parts  of  floor  in  school  wing   143  00 


Paint  floors  in  boys'  and  girls'  rooms,  G89  yards,  20  cents   137  80 
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Paint  floors  in  chapel  and  dining-rooms,  890  yards,  20  cents..  !^  TH  00 

Paint  floors  in  two  halls,  8x98  each,  175  yards,  20  cents   35  00 

Paint  wood- work  outside  and  inside  school  wing,  one  coat   7G4  00 

"         "            "         "         cast  wing,  one  coat   327  00 

"         "            "         ''         west  wing,  one  coat   520  00 

*'          "            '*         "          center  building,  one  coat  497  0() 

"         "            "          "         engine-house,  one  coat---  100  00 

Paint  180  rods  of  board  fence,  two  coats.  -  -             - .  286  00 

One  foreman  each  for  wagon,  cabinet,  blacksmith,  and  shoe 

shops  (2  years)     5 ,400  00 

Stock  of  lumber  for  wagon,  cabinet,  and  chair  works   2,000  00 

Stock  for  blacksmith  work    800  00 

"      Shoemaking    2,000  00 

Tools  for  blacksmith  shop  (2  forges)   280  00 

Wagon  shop  (6  men)   000  00 

Cabinet  shop  (14  benches)   840.00 

Shoemaker's  shop  (8  benches)    .160  00 

2  iron  guards  in  archway  of  portico   40  00 

85  gates  for  fence     358  75 

Grading  ground  (about  3,500  yards)     875  00 

Making  road- way  in  grounds     300  00 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  setting   500  00 

Horse  and  buggy  .._    500  00 

Carriage  or  spring  wagon,  and  cutter   500  00 

Piano     GOO  00 

Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus   1,000  00 

110  rods  sidewalk     275  00 

250  rods  rough  board  fence,  5  boards  and  battings,  caps   487  50 


Gas  works  and  pipe,  coal  and  sheds  $15,600  00 

Or,  cost  of  putting  in  250  rods  main  pipe  8,000  00 

Cost  of  gas  fixtures..      1,000  00  - 

Cost  of  gas  burned  in  tw^o  years   1,000  00 

Furniture  for  front  building   5,000  00 

25  beds,  $22  00  each,  and  25  iron  bedsteads,  $8  00  each   750  00 

Current  expenses  for  two  years   80,000  00 

Making  a  total  of  appropriations  asked  for,  including  stoni' 
portico  and  connections  with  the  City  of  Flint  gas  works,  of 
one  hundred  and  twent3^-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  tliirty- 
eight  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  financial  statement,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution  for 
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the  two  last  ^^ears  amounted  to  about  seventy-five  th6iisa,nd 
dollars. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  already  considerably  larger  than  at 
any  time  during  those  two  years,  and  when  Ave  occupy  the  front 
building,  which  ^\^G  shall  do  just  as  soon  as  we  get  sufficient 
furniture,  we  expect  the  numbers  to  increase  much  more 
I'apidly. 

Additional  expense  in  the  way  of  help,  etc,  A\ill  necessarily 
attend  our  change  of  quarters  and  increase  in  numl^ers.  Be- 
sides, most  of  our  teachers'  salaries  are  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  dollars  a  year.  So  that  I  think  eighty  thousand  dollars 
will  be  as  little  in  proportion  for  the  two  years  to  come  as 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  reference  to  gas  works,  I  am  of  the  ojnnion  that  it  will 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  make  connection  with  the 
City  of  Flint  gas  works  by  putting  down  the  necessary  main 
pipe,  aud  avoid  the  constant  expense  of  repairs,  coal,  and 
attendance,  besides  the  risk  of  the  works  being  at  some  time 
left  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men. 

J.  B.  WALKER, 

A  ding  Commissioner. 


financp:  report. 


"STATEMENT  of  receipU  and  e.vpeiidituresfor  the  Michigan  Iiistituiiou 
for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind^  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  commencing  Dec.  Ut,  1S68,  and  ending  Nov.  SOtli,  1870 : 


KECEIYEU. 

From  Institution  Fund    $150,000  00 

"    General  Fund  .   3,147  43 

For  board  and  tuition  of  Hiram  Cbeseboro    85  67 

Alphonso  Hamilton    200  00 

Solomon  Frank    150  00 

Frank  Scott.   200  00 

From  Detroit  Chair  Factory  for  work  done  by  pupils.--   68  00 

"     other  sources.     26  67 


$152,877  76 

PAYMENTS. 

Gomtruciion  Account. 
Paid  for  lumber,  joiner  work  and  mason  work,  including  lime 


and  sand   $44,795  89 

Paid  for  team  work  and  labor   2,819  15 

"     Hardware,  castings,  and  blacksmithing   5,991  51 

Plumbing,  water-tanks,  bath-tubs,  water  and  gas 

pipe,  extra  fittings,  and  running  machincrj^   2,393  35 

Paid  for  brick  .   804  20 

"     Oil,  paints  and  glass,  and  painting  and  glazing   5,863  93 

"     Rubble  stones   77  00 

"     Marble  mantels,  etc    491  06 

Roofing  slates     70  50 

State  coat  of  arms     248  00 

"     Miscollaneoits  expenses   -   23  95 


$63,578  54 
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MECHANIC  SHOrS,  MACHINERY,  AND  TOOLB. 

Paid  for  lumber,  joiner  work  and  mason  work,  including  lime 

and  sand.    $2,979  26 

Paid  for  team  work  and  labor   1,451  60 

"     Engine  and  shafting  machinery,  tools,  and  stock. 5,498  31 
"     Pipe  and  fittings,  hardware,  castings,  and  black- 
smithing       1,227  07 

Paid  for  paints  and  glass,  painting,  and  glazing   189  25 

"     Bricks,  rubble  stones,  and  coal   591  11 


$11,936  60 


Paid  for  clearing,  grading,  and  fencing,  and  making  road..-    $3,124  25 
'*     Fire  extinguishers   110  10 


$3,234  35 

GENEUAI.  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Paid  for  provisions,  groceries,  fuel,  lights,  and  lamps   $31,624  54 

"     Engineer  and  assistants,  engine  and  boiler  rooms-.  4,333  73 

"     Insurance  on  building,  boilers,  and  machinery   1,200  00 

"     Musical  instruments,  maps,  books,  etc.,  for  blind---  2,028  60 

"     Periodicals,  books,  and  stationary    866  00 

Postage  and  revenue  stamps   121  63 

"     Furniture,  and  repairing  beds  and  bedding   1,884  32 

' '     Hay  and  feed,  seed,  labor,  and  team  work,  in  garden 

and  field   5,457  60 

Paid  for  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  attendants,  other 

than  Trustees       16,566  98 

Paid  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  Tmstees  ,   2,427  10 

"     Physicians  and  drugs   534  19 

Laundry  help  and  rooms     1,469  24 

"     Seamstress  and  domestic  help     2,353  89 

"     Hardware,  castings,  and blacksmithing   1,91171 

Stone  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile   216  75 

Expenses  of  Examining  Committees   268  00 

"     Wagon  and  sleigh...    110  05 

"     Tuning  pianos   22  00 

"     Interest  and  exchange   431  15 

"     Miscellaneous  expenses      344  15 


$74,169  63 
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KECAPITULATION. 

Received  from  Institution  Fund.  -   .|150,000  GO 

"     General  Fund    2,147  42. 

"       "     Other  sources     730  34 


Total  receipts    |152,a77  76- 


Paid  on  construction  account      $63,578  54 

Paid  for  shops,  machinery,  tools,  etc     11 ,936  60 

Paid  on  general  expense  account.    74,169  63 

Paid  for  clearing,  grading,  fencing,  and  making  road   3,124  25 

Paid  for  fire  extinguishers   110  10 


Total  expenditures  $152,919  12 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts    $41  36 


J.  B.  WALKER,  Treamrer, 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of/TruHtcex  of  the  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  .and. 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen: — Allow  uic  to  place  in  your  hiiricls  the  Ninth 
Biennial  Report  of  this  Institution.  80  rajndly  and  so 
pleasantly  has  tinie  sped  since  the  publication  of  our  last 
Report,  that  I  can  with  difficulty  realize  that  two  full  years 
have  flown  since  that  time.  By  referring  to  our  last  Report, 
and  comparing  the  statements  therein  made  with  the  facts  of 
to-day,  v,e  shall  find  thjit  numerous  changes  have  taken  place. 
We  can  look  back  upon  two  years  of  prosperity,  and  of 
successful  hibor  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  come  to  us  for 
instruction. 

A  recapitulation  of  tlie  attendance  for  the  past  six  years 


may  not  prove  uninteresting : 

In  June  18G5,  we  closed  with  94  ])upils. 

18GG.  109 

1807.       "   110  •• 

1868.   119  " 

1809,   13;) 

1870.  "   13:3 


At  ihe  date  of  this  report  there  are  in  attendance  150  pupils, 
of  which  number,  120  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  30  are  blind. 

It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  we  can  look  back 
upon  two  years  of  general  good  health.  It  is  also  with 
sincere  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  one  of  our  pupils. 
Miss  Mary  Auton,  a  blind  young  lady,  whose  uniformly  correct 
deportment  and  winning  manners  had  secured  the  affection  of 
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Jill  who  knew  her.  She  died  Saturday,  October  22d,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  No  other  cases  of  mortality  have 
occurred. 

In  comparing  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Institution  with  that 
of  the  last  report,  we  see  that  several  changes  have  taken  place 
there. 

Mrs.  Z.  K.  DeMott,  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  in  June, 
1869,  resigned  her  position  as  Matron.  Mrs.  DeMott's  services 
to  the  Institution  were  valuable,  and  were  appreciated  by  all 
with  whom  she  was  associated. 

She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Libbie  Cameron,  a  lady  who 
needed  only  good  health  to  ensure  the  highest  success.  At  the 
close  of  last  term  Miss  Cameron  w^as  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
give  up  her  position,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew  her. 
Her  successor  is  Mrs.  S.  C.  M.  Case,  of  the  city  of  Flint. 

Two  years  ago  this  fall,  Mr.  Louis  D.  Pomeroy,  then  a  recent 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  received  an  appointment 
as  teacher.  A  hearing  and  speaking  teacher  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  had  long  been  desired,  and  w^e  congratulated  ourselves 
that  this  want  was  at  last  supplied.  As  stated  in  our  last 
report,  Mr.  Pomeroy  made  more  than  ordinary  progress  in 
learning  the  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  here 
something  over  a  year  and  a-half,  and  was  then  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  abandon  a  profession  in  which  his  prospects 
of  excelling  were  good. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  however,  to  say  that  after  a  con- 
siderable delay  we  have  succeeded  in  finding  another  hearing 
and  speaking  teacher,  who  has  quite  recently  entered  upon  his 
duties.  His  name  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Cochrane.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  and  has  had  over  three  years  of 
successful  experience  as  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  trust  his 
appointment  will  prove  an  advantageous  one. 

Other  vacancies  besides  that  occasioned  by  Mr.  Pomeroy 's 
resignation  have  occurred.    Mr.  AV.  S.  Smith,  a  de^ii-mute 
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teacher,  has  left  us.  Miss  Emma  A.  Petrie  lias  also  retired 
from  the  Institution.  Her  reason  for  doing  so  was  one  that  is 
very  common,  viz.:  a  desire  to  change  not  only  her  local  habi- 
tation, but  her  name.  She  taught  with  acceptance,  and  carried 
with  her  the  best  wishes  of  her  friends.  Miss  Mary  Alderman 
and  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  both  graduates  of  this  Institution, 
liave  received  appointments  as  teachers. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Churchill,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, has  also  been  appointed,  and  has  entered  upon  her 
duties. 

We  regret  to  say  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  have  lost 
the  services  of  a  valuable  teacher — Mr.  P.  N.  Nicoles,  a  deaf- 
mute  of  remarkable  ability,  who  taught  our  highest  class  last 
year  till  near  the  close  of  the  term.  He  w^as  taken  sick  a  few 
weeks  before  vacation,  and  is  now  at  home,  hoping,  however, 
to  resume  his  labors  another  year. 

There  have  also  been  some  changes  in  the  department  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  S.  E.  LeRoy,  a  most  diligent  and  faithful 
teacher  of  music,  left  us  one  year  ago  last  June,  for  a  more 
congenial  field  of  usefulness,  following  her  change  of  position 
with  a  change  (^f  name.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss  May 
Dimmick,  who  in  turn  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Minnie 
(collar,  of  Detroit. 

Prof.  J.  Henry  Gardner,  an  accomplished  teacher  of  music, 
who  had  charge  of  our  Blind  band,  attracted  by  more  lucrative 
inducements  left  Flint,  and  consequently  dissolved  his  connec;- 
tion  with  the  Institution.  We  trust,  however,  that  his  place  is 
made  good  by  his  associate,  Mr.  Julius  Rice,  Avho  now  teaches 
the  violin  and  brass  instruments. 

The  intellectual  department  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  teacher,  Miss  Mary  L.  Colville,  who 
has  discliarged  her  duties  acceptably  for  over  a  year. 

We  believe  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
lias  the  department  of  instruction  for  either  class  of  pupils  been 
more  ably  manned  than  at  present.  The  teachers  love  their 
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labors.  They  enter  iato  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  they  are 
accomplishing  results  of  whicli  we  need  not  be  ashamed,  and 
which  we  feel  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  almost  any 
other  similar  Institutiou. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  a  class  of  persons  about  whom  there 
are  many  erroneous,  impressions.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  use 
to  place  before  those  avIio  legislate  for  them,  and  w^hose  wards 
they  (as  well  as  the  blind)  are,  some  familiar  tacts.  We  say 
familiar  facts,  because  they  are  familiar  to  all  in  the  profes- 
sion, though  not  perhaps  to  those  who  haye  neyer  given 
special  attention  to  the  deaf , and. dumb.  , 

With  nothing  in  their  personal  appearance  to  indicate  that 
a  most  important  sense  is  Ayanting,  or  to  awaken  the  compas- 
sion of  the  beholder,  they  difler  far  more  widely  from  those 
who  can  hear  and  speak  than  is  commonly  supposed,  even  by 
well  informed  persons. 

The  chief  object  of  this  statement  of  familiar  facts  will  l)e 
to  meet  some  erroneous  views,  as  well  as  to  set  forth  a  few  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  obliged  to  surmount 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
hoped  that  the  attention  of  our  legislators  may  be  forcibly 
directed  to  a  department  of  education  that  is  a  mystery  to  all 
who  live  outside  the  walls  of  the  Institutions.  It  is  not  strange, 
that  persons  who  see  only  isolated  cases  should  knoAV  very  little 
about  a  class  of  human  beings  so  shut  out  from  a  free  expres- 
sion and  interchange  of  thought  as  are  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Occasionally,  visitors  are  attracted  to  the  Institution  by 
curiosity,  and  spend  a  short  time  in  the  school-rooms,  where 
the  exercises,  particularly  those  which  involve  the  use  of  the 
sign  language,  elicit  not  a  little  interest.  But  they  go  away 
often  with  very  erroneous  impressions  about  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  They  get  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  mental  peculiarities 
induced  by  deafness  ;  they  gain  no  conception  whatever  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  surmounted,  both  by  those  who  im- 
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part  kiiowledgG  hj  means  of  grapliic  gestures  and  l)y  those 
who  achieve  it  through  the  eye  alone. 

People  oft^n  have  this  erroneous  idea, — that  an  Institution 
lor  deaf-mntes  nnist  be  literally,  what  it  is  sometimes  poetic- 
ally called,  a  "  Castle  of  Silence."  They  suppose  that,  ina^s- 
much  as  the  pupils  are  not  able  to  articulate  words,  they  are 
therefore  unable  to  emit  any  sound  whatever  from  the  vocal 
organs.  Indeed,  on  "one  occasion,  when  a  long  procession  of 
deaf-mutes  was  passing  through  the  streets,  an  intelligent  ob- 
server sagaciously  remarked  to  a  bystander,  '•What  a  pity!  not 
one  of  those  children  can  njove  his  tongue  at  all.''  '^Pliis  sage 
reflection  Avas  perhaps  fully  equaled  by  the  remark  of  a  visitor 
whom  the  writer  of  this  report  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting 
over  the  Institution,  showing  him  the  chapel,  dining-room, 
arrangements  for  warming  and  ventilating,  answering  his 
<|uestions  about  various  other  objects  of  interest,  and  fully 
explaining  in  a  long  conversation  the  uses  of  everything  that 
was  shown.  This  person,  not  seeming  to  have  any  confidence 
in  the  testimony  of  his  own  ears,  finished  his  survey  of  the 
establishment  by  inquiring  ingenuously  of  his  guide,  Iloir 
long  iti  it  since  you  hccame  deaf  and  dumb?'' 

When  strangers  come  upon  a  party  of  deaf  mutes  engaged 
at  base  ball  or  croquet,  they  are  utterly  amazed  to  find  that  the 
players  make  just  about  as  much  noise  as  other  children  do, 
and,  until  tliey  attempt  to  disting\ush  words,  they  might  not 
suspect  that  the  persons  before  them  lacked  the  power  of 
speech.  Of  course,  the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  dumbness 
means  not  absolute  silence,  but  only  inability  to  utter  articu- 
late sounds.  W e  are  all  born  dumb,  and  those  who  cannot 
hear  must  remain  dumb  forever,  while  those  who  can  hear 
learn  to  talk  by  listening  to  others.  The  vocal  organs  of  tlie 
deaf-mutes  are  in  as  good  condition  for  use  as  those  of  other 
people,  and,  could  the  art  of  man  devise  some  means  to  quicken 
the  dull  ear,  and  make  it  sensitive  to  the  unceasing  vibrations 
that  tremble  upon  the  air,  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  would 
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begin  to  perform  its  noblest  duty,  uiul  in  due  season  speech 
would  be  acquired. 

Silence,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  deaf- 
mutes,  and  they  originate  sounds  in  various  ways, — some  of 
them  little  short  of  purgatorially  disagreeable  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  hear  them.  They  have  learned  while  at  home 
that  they  can  attract  the  attention  of  hearing  persons  by 
emitting  sounds  from  the  mouth.  When  brought  to  the  Insti- 
tution they  employ  the  same  means  to  call  every  one  upon 
whom  they  have  any  claim,  and  thus  in  a  class  of  new  pupils 
there  will  sometimes  be  heard  (;ries  that  can  neither  be 
described,  imitated,  nor  understood. 

Not  hearing  the  noise  that  they  make,  they  are  prone  to 
fiandle  movable  articles,  sn(;h  as  chairs,  stools  and  benches,  in 
a  Avay  calculated  to  excite  surprise  that  so  much  noise  can  be 
evolved  with  so  little  effort.  Doors  and  windows  are  closed, 
and  ascents  and  descents  over  flights  of  stairs  are  accomplished, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  some  one  is  actively 
astir,  and  it  really  requires  no  little  attcntioji  to  correct  the 
habit  of  making  noises  that  aiv  an  annoyance  to  those  that 
hear  them. 

in  their  very  sjjorts,  deaf-mutes  have  a  strong  i)artiality  for 
those  that  will  wake  the  echoes.  Thumping  upon  a  drum  or  a 
tin  pan,  exploding  fire-crackers,  and  other  noisy  amusements, 
by  means  of  which  Young  America  gives  vent  to  patriotic 
emotions  on  the  >'oiirth  of  July,  have  peculiar  attractions  for 
Ihem. 

There  is  also  another  amusement  to  which  they  are  extremely 
])artial,  and  in  which,  all  things  considered,  they  acquit  them- 
selves very  creditably,  and  that  is  dancing.  With  no  music  to 
guide  them,  they  yet  manage  to  learn  the  figures  of  simple 
dances,  and  to  go  through  them  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and 
grace. 

We  have  said  that  deaf-mutes  differ  from  those  who  can 
hear  and  speak  in  more  respects  than  is  (Commonly  supposed. 
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One  interesting  point  of  difference  is  iiie  manner  in  vvljicli 
thought  is  carried  on.  Nothing  is  more  common  tlian  for  us 
to  meet  persons  walking  hurriedly  along  the  streets,  oblivious 
of  everything  that  is  going  on  around  them ;  but  a  glance  at 
their  countenances  aff'ords  unmistakable  evidence  that  an  active 
mind  is  busily  at  work.  We  notice  a  curious,  unconscious 
movement  of  the  lips,  and  we  know  that  tlie  person  is  talking 
to  himself.  His  thoughts  are  borne  upon  the  pinions  of  words, 
and  whatever  philosophers  may  say  about  the  possibility  of 
thinking  independently  of  words,  practically  we  certainly  do  not 
do  it.  Persons  whose  mental  powers  have  been  severely  taxed 
often  babble  in  their  sleep  about  what  has  occupied  their  wak- 
ing hours,  thus  showing  how  close  the  connection  is  between 
thought  and  language.  Now,  when  a  child  is  born  deaf,  his 
deafness  deprives  him  of  the  power  to  learn  articulate  speech,  as 
he  would  do  if  he  could  hear.  But  because  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  articulate  words,  does  it  follow  that  he  cannot 
think  ?  True,  he  cannot  express  his  thoughts  to  any  very  great 
extent  to  those  around  him,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
he  has  none.  We  see  him  walking  along  the  streets.  His 
([uick  eye  takes  in  every  object  of  interest,  but  his  lips  never 
move  as  if  words  were  trembling  upon  them.  Evidently  his 
thinking  must  be  performed  by  a  very  different  process  from 
that  of  those  who  can  hear  and  speak. 

It  is  supposed  that  much  of  the  thought  of  deaf-mutes  is 
carried  on  in  signs,  not  actually  made,  ])ut  appearing  before 
the  mind's  eye,  just  as  in  reading  silently,  persons  who  can 
hear  and  speak  recall  the  sound  of  tho  words  used. 

We  have  spoken  of  talking  in  sleep.  The  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  well  as  those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  sometimes  give 
expression  to  what  is  passing  in  their  minds  "  when  the  senses 
are  steeped  in  oblivion,"  and  when  the  conversation  thus  car- 
ried on  is  of  an  exciting  character,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  by 
movement  of  body  and  limbs,  it  occasionally  tells  with  thrilling 
effect  upon  the  luckless  bed-fellow,  whose  face,  perchance 
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becomes  tlie  receptacle  of  communications  that  are  well 
enough  when  addressed  to  the  eye,  but  not  so  pleasant  when 
thrust  squarely  in  the  face  of  a  quiet  sleeper. 

The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  in  the  education  of  tlie 
deaf  and  dumb  is,  to  give  them  such  a  knowledge  of  language 
that  they  can  freely  communicate  with  the  Avorld  around 
them.  They  can  express  themselyes  to  each  other  easih',  for 
whenever  a  few  of  them  might  be  associated  together,  a  lan- 
guage of  signs  would  inevitably  spring  up, — not  indeed  as 
copious  and  elegant  as  that  in  use  in  the  Institutions,  but  of 
sufficient  compass  and  flexibility  to  enable  them  to  hold  quite 
extended  •  social  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  instructor 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  making  himself  acquainted  with  this 
peculiar  and  beautiful  language,  uses  it  in  imparting  to  them 
the  j^ower  to  write  in  the  language  of  those  who  can  hear  and 
speak.  The  language  of  signs,  the  vernacular  of  deaf-mutes, 
is  pre-eminently  a  pictorial,  or  descriptive  language,  differing 
in  that  respect  from  any  other  in  existence. 

Philosophers  have  dreamed  of  a  universal  language,  but  in 
that  of  signs  we  actually  have  veiy  nearly  A\hat  they  liave 
speculated  about,  but  have  never  discovered.  The  principle 
upon  which  signs  are  made  being  the  same  the  Avorld  over,  the 
signs  themselves  are  to  a  great  extent  universally  similar,  and 
so  true  is  this,  that  deaf-mutes  born  in  countries  far  apart,  and 
taught  to  write  entirely  different  languages,  yet  succeed  in 
exchanging  ideas  intelligibly  through  the  sign  language — the 
medium  through  Avhich  both  have  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
their  respective  and  widely  differing  written  languages. 

We  do  not  often  bethink  ourselves  of  the  arbitrary  relation 
between  the  words  Ave  use  and  the  things  they  represent.  A 
word  is  generally  a  strictly  conventional  term,  employed  arbi- 
trarily to  signify  that  to  which  it  has  no  natural  relation 
whatever.  *  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Ave  use  the  Avord  horse'' 
to  a  child  that  is  just  beginning  to  talk.  By  many  repetitions 
he  finally  learns  to  associate  the  sound  of  that  word  Avith  the 
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animal.  Now,  it  matters  not  wliethor  we  say  ''horse"  or 
ecjuus;'  or  "pferd,'^  or  whatever  the  word  for  horse  may  be 
in  any  language ;  of  this  we  are  certain, — that  there  is  absolutely 
no  resemblance  between  the  word  and  the  animal.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  other,  until  they  have  been 
arbitrarily  associated.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  sound  of 
the  word  when  spoken,  or  in  its  appearance  when  written  or 
printed,  to  suggest  the  animal — nothing  for  a  young  mind  to 
seize  upon,  as  a  link  in'  the  chain  connecting  the  name  and  the 
object  signified.  Any  other  assemblage  of  letters  would  have 
answered  equally  well.  Xow,  when  a  deaf-mute  is  to  ])e  taught 
the  word  "Jiorse,'^  a  sign  or  an  assemblage  of  signs  is  used. 
The  first  and  second  finger  of  each  hand,  applied  to  the  side 
of  the  head,  are  made  to  move  like  the  erect  ears  of  a  horse. 
Then  the  left  hand  is  lowered,  and  the  same  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  placed  astride  it,  are  used  to  represent  the  act  of  riding, 
with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a  cut  from  an  imaginary  whip, 
or  a  jerk  of  immaterial  reins.  This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
sign  language,  that  it  is  to  so  great  an  extent  descriptive,  and 
therefore  suggestive  of  resemblances :  and  this  feature  will 
serve  to  explain  a  very  curious  fact,  viz.:  that  a  hearing  and 
speaking  child,  associating  with  deaf-mutes  from  his  birth, 
will  catch  the  ideas  presented  by  signs  sooner  than  the  same 
ideas  if  expressed  in  words ;  for  the  sign  pictures  the  thing 
signified,  while  the  word  represents  it  only  by  arbitrary 
and  labored  association  of  thought. 

We  have  said  that  deaf-mutes  think  in  signs.  It  is  also  true 
that  they  express  themselves  in  the  natural  order  of  thought, 
— not  in  our  inverted  and  artificial  order  of  expression, — so 
that,  whether  thinking  in  signs  or  talking  by  signs,  they  do  not 
use  signs  in  tlie  same  order  that  a  hearing  and  speaking  person 
Avould  use  words  to  express  the  same  thoughts.  Even  those  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  never  to  have  learned  a  single  word 
can  yet  express  themselves  quite  clearly  in  signs.  The  order  in 
which  signs  are  made  corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  natural 
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order  in  wliicli  words  are  placed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
Take  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  "  I  shall  go  home  if  it  does  not 
rain."  A  deaf-mute,  in  expressing  the  ideas  conveyed  by  this 
sentence,  would  make  signs  in  the  following  order:  "  Rain-not- 
home-go-I."  We  place  hefore  the  eyes  of  a  child,  an  inviting, 
rosy-cheeked  apple.  If  the  child  knows  words,  and  has  not 
yet  mastered  our  artificial  order  of  using  them,  the  cry  will  be 
Apple-me-give."  The  apple — the  most  prominent  object  of 
thought  and  desire — is  mentioned  first.  It  is  then  connected 
with  self;  finally,  the  fact  and  manner  of  transfer  are  men- 
tioned. Now,  the  deaf-mute  is  true  to  nature  in  the  order  of 
using  his  sign  words.  In  a  similar  manner  would  he  express 
all  his  ideas,  and  we  see  at  once  that  this  is  to  us  an  inverse 
order.  When,  therefore,  he  has  acquired  a  moderate  vocabu- 
lary of  words,  and  attempts  to  frame  them  into  sentences, 
he  very  naturally  arranges  them  in  the  order  in  which  he 
would  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  them  in  signs,  and  it  is 
no  small  item  of  difficulty  in  his  education  to  teach  him  the 
complicated  and  inverted  methods  of  speech  employed  in 
every-day  life. 

Syntax  is  a  formidable  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  his  learning 
language.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  learn  words  and 
to  understand  their  meaning,  taken  separately,  but  when  he 
comes  to  combine  them  into  sentences,  our  laws  of  construction 
are  so  different  from  those  that  govern  his  thoughts,  that  he  is 
involved  in  a  dreadful  labyrinth.  In  the  sentences  that  he 
writes,  the  words  are  often  so  transposed,  that  a  person  not 
acquainted  with  his  peculiarities  might  consider  him  wanting 
in  ability  to  think  clearly — even  when  his  conception  of  the 
idea  that  he  Mis  to  express  intelligibly,  may  be  perfectly  clear. 
He  arranges  his  words  in  what  seems  to  him  an  entirely  proper 
order,  and  in  what  really  is  the  order  of  nature.  He  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  exercise  is  a  failure,  because  those  who 
can  hear  and  speak  (and  they  are  authority  with  him)  arrange 
their  vv^ords  in  a  very  different  order  from  his.    The  tax  upon 
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his  memory  includes  not  only  the  new  and  strange  order  of 
words,  but  the  forms  of  the  w^ords  themselves.  He  deals  no 
longer  with  pictures,  but  with  artificial  and  outlandish  combi- 
nations of  straight  and  crooked  marks  which  are  called  letters. 
He  has  no  guidance  from  their  sound,  but  must  keep  them  in 
proper  order  by  mere  dint  of  memory:  therefore,  in  his 
attempts  at  composition,  not  only  are  the  icords  of  a  sentence 
often  transposed,  but  sometimes  even  the  letters  of  a  word 
suffer  such  a  change  of  place  as  to  make  nonsense  of  the  word 
itself  and  of  all  its  neighbors.  The  following  may  serve  as  an 
illustration :  A  pupil  who  w^as  writing  about  the  Trustees, 
once  so  transposed  the  letters  as  to  say  that  the  gentlemen 
occupying  that  very  dignified  position  w^ere  the  Strutees  of  the 
Institution :  a  very  slight  change,  to  be  sure,  in  the  form  of 
the  word,  but  a  very  great  one  in  its  meaning. 

In  the  use  of  synonyms,  ludicrous  sentences  are  some- 
times produced  by  an  unhappy  choice  of  Av«rds  which  are  laid 
down  in  the  dictionary  as  synonymous,  but  which  cannot  be 
used  interchangeably. 

A  bright  lad  in  the  class  taught  by  the  writer  of  this  report 
was  the  ow^ner  of  a  pocket  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  of 
which  he  was  quite  proud,  and  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  very  frequently.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
the  class  was  directed  to  write  an  original  sentence  upon  the 
word  "wor^\"  My  young  friend  who  owned  the  dictionary 
consulted  his  pocket  oracle,  and  instead  of  using  the  word 
work,"  as  directed,  substituted  a  synonym,  which,  being  twice 
as  long,  was  in  his  estimation  twice  as  appropriate.  He  pro- 
duced the  following  sentence  as  his  exercise:  "Last  summer 
when  I  was  at  home  spending  the  vacation,  I  fermented  on  my 
father's  farm."  Many  persons  suppose  that  thought  cannot 
be  conveyed  with  much  rapidity  by  means  of  the  language  of 
signs.  They  are  surprised  when  told  that  it  is  possible  for  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  it,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  a  speaker 
and,  by  means  of  gestures,  convey  his  utterances  to  an  assembly 
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of  deaf-mutes  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  his  lips.  This  process 
of  reporting  is  a  complicated  one,  and  is  often  rather  fatiguing. 
The  sentences  of  the  speaker  are  not  always  exactly  repro- 
duced in  the  sign  language,  but  an  instantaneous  translation 
of  his  thought  is  made.  His  expressions  are  to  be  analyzed, 
the  emphatic  and  prominent  ideas  seized  and  clothed  in  signs, 
and  the  modifications  added,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
translator  may  have  to  listen  to  the  next  thought  and  prepare 
for  its  connection  with  the  present  one.  His  task  is  to  trans- 
fer thought  from  a  language  rich  in  abstract  terms  to  one 
highly  pictorial,  to  make  this  thought  intelligible  to  an  ex- 
ceptional class  of  minds,  and  to  accomplish  this  as  rapidly  as 
"the  sentences  flow.  Of  course  no  organ  of  expression  to  the 
eye  can  be  ignored.  Hand,  foot,  movement  of  body,  and  facial 
expression  are  brought  into  active  exercise. 

Graceful  gesticulation  is  therefore  common  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who,  though  speechless,  can  yet  express  their  ideas 
with  clearness,  force  and  beauty. 

Translation  may  be  made  an  important  auxiliary  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

At  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors,  held  at  Indian- 
apolis last  August,  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  discussed.  Among  other 
papers  of  great  interest,  there  was  one  read  by  Dr.  Milligan, 
of  Illinois,  on  "Religious  Services  for  Deaf-Mutes."  The 
writer  argued  that  deaf  inutes  manifested  a  great  want  of 
interest  in  the  chapel  services  as  ordinarily  conducted,  anU 
advocated  the  idea  that  a  greater  amount  of  interest  would  be 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  a  liturgical  service.  He  seemed 
greatly  to  overstate  the  want  of  interest  felt  by  deaf  mutes 
in  religious  services.  In  fact,  his  experience  seems  to  have 
been  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  almost  every  other 
gentleman  present  who  had  had  much  experience  in  conduct- 
ing such  services.  State  Institutions,  we  think  most  decidedly, 
should  be  kept  free  from  any  sectarian  or  denominational  taint. 
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and  we  do  not  believe  a  liturgy  could  bj  introduced  that  would 
add  at  all  to  the  interest  of  deaf-mutes  in  such  services.  A 
man  who  is  master  of  the  language  of  signs  can  usually 
interest  an  audience  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  presentation  of 
religious  themes,  and  yet  Vve  think  improvement  possible  there 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Deaf-mutes,  particularly  those  of  mature  years,  feel  their 
isolation  from  intercourse  with  general  society,  and  it  certainly 
is  a  disadvantage.  It  is  well  to  bring  outside  influences  to  bear 
upon  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  bring  them  in  contact 
and  sympathy  with  other  persons  than  those  whom  they  meet 
every  day. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  from  time  to  time  clergymen  of 
the  city  of  Flint  have  been  invited  to  officiate  in  our  chapel, 
and  their  sermons  have  been  translated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
by  the  Principal.  Not  only  the  pupils,  but  the  teachers,  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  these  services.  To  the  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  interested  themselves  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  (for  the  blind  also  have  been  interested 
listeners  at  these  services),  vre  would  tender  our  hearty  thanks. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Flint  Globe,  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, has  told  how  we  sjpcnd  Sunday  at  the  Institution.  The 
following  is  the  routine  : 

"  At  6  in  the  morning  we  are  awakened  by  the  beating  of  a 
large  drum.  This  is  the  signal  to  arise  and  prepare  for  break- 
fast. At  7  the  pupils  form  in  line  and  march  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  after  grace  in  the  sign  language  by  the  Principal, 
we  eat  and  enjoy  our  breakfast  the  same  as  other  people. 
During  the  meal,  the  blind  pupils  talk  with  each  other  in  low 
tones :  the  mutes  converse  with  each  other  in  signs  as  rapidly 
as  other  people  do  with  their  lips.  After  the  meal,  comes  the 
necessary  house-work — clearing  the  tables,  sweeping  some  of 
the  halls  and  rooms,  making  beds,  etc.  At  9^  the  drum  beats 
again,  and  the  mutes  assemble  in  the  large  sitting-rooms  to 
study  the  Sunday  lessons.    These  are,  for  the  younger  pupils. 
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a  book  of  *  Scripture  Lessons/  prepared  by  Dr.  Pcet,  of  the 
Kew  York  Institution ;  and  for  the  older  classes,  the  Bible  and 
a  series  of  Sunday-School  Question  Books.  This  study  con- 
tinues till  11  o'clock;  and  meantime  the  blind  pupils  hayo 
assembled  at  10,  formed  in  line  two  by  two,  and  have  gone  to 
the  varioiis  churches  in  toivn,  wherever  each  one  prefers,  or 
where  the  parent  or  guardian  may  have  directed.  At  11  o'clock 
is  a  short  recess,  after  which  all  the  mutes  go  to  the  chapel, 
and  witness  a  discourse  in  the  sign  language  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  This  discourse,  with  the  prayer,  usually  occupies  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  the  length  of  the  discourse 
varies  as  with  other  speakers.  One  of  the  more  pleasing 
speakers,  from  the  fullness  of  his  thought  and  fluency  of 
expression,  usually  occupies  the  full  hour  and  a  half,  while  the 
X)resent  writer,  "a  painful  preacher,"  and  nOt  having  the 
'^gift  of  continuance,"  tries  to  be  somewhat  shorter.  The 
blind  having  returned  from  town,  we  all  have  dinner  about  1 
o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  the  blind  commonly  have  a  Sunday 
School  for  an  hour,  conducted  by  their  teachers,  and  the  mutes 
another  discourse  in  the  chapel. 

"At  54-,  or  a  little  after,  we  have  supper.  At  7  commences 
evening  stud}',  and  continues  till  8^.  By  9  it  is  expected  that 
all  will  be  in  bed,  prepared  to  welcome  the  sweet  sleep  of  the 
innocent  and  just." 

For  the  last  two  years  the  experiment  of  teaching  articu- 
lation has  been  tried  in  our  Institution.  There  have  been  twen- 
ty-five or  more  pupils  together  each  year.  The  time  for  teaching 
is  so  arranged  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
school  sessions  of  the  classes  taught  by  signs;  so  these  twenty- 
five  pupils  have  the  full  amount  of  instruction  in  their  sign 
classes,  and  their  articulation  as  an  extra.  An  hour  and  a 
half  after  breakfast,  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  two  hours  before 
supper,  arc  devoted  to  teaching  articulation,  and  each  pupil 
receives  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  separate  individual 
instruction.    This  method  is  thought  better,  as  a  general 
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practice,  than  to  drill  in  classes.  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  pupils  making  all  their  communications  by  signs 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  receiving  individual 
instruction  in  articulation  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each 
day,  will  at  once  make  very  proficient  talkers.  Yet  it  is  found 
that  these  pupils,  by  this  short  daily  exercise,  will  retain  all 
the  power  of  speech  they  had  when  they  lost  their  hearing, 
and  most  of  them  will  learn  to  speak  new  words,  and  make 
considerable  improvement.  This  is  one  advantage  of  articu- 
lation, for  in  the  history  of  Institutions  Avhere  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  speaking,  it  is  found  that  many  of  the  talking 
pupils  have  gradually  lost  their  power  of  speech,  and  finally 
have  ceased  talking  entirely.  Xo  doubt  some  of  the  best 
articulators  of  these  twenty -five  pupils  might  make  much 
greater  proficiency  in  talking,  if  they  stopped  the  use  of  signs 
and  used  only  their  voice  in  communicating  with  others; 
hut  this  would  be  such  a  separation,  and  a  cutting  off  of  com- 
munication with  the  great  majority  of  the  jnipils  here,  that  it 
would  be  impracticable,  and  any  attempt  to  enforce  such 
separation  would  produce  unpleasant  feelings  amongst  the 
pupils  and  a  strong  prejudice  against  articulation  itself. 

The  majority  of  these  twenty-five  articulators  are  not  so 
good  talkers  but  that  they  can  be  developed  faster  mentally  by 
the  use  of  both  signs  and  articulation  than  by  articulation 
alone.  In  some  of  the  German  Institutions,  where  the  instruc- 
tion is  chiefly  by  articulation,  it  is  believed  that  the  "mixed 
system,"  the  use  of  both  signs  and  articulation,  such  as  is  used 
here,  will  necessarily  prove  a  failure.  The  results  of  our  two 
years'  experiment  do  not  justify  the  application  of  the  word 
"ftulure"  to  us,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  very  few  of  our 
best  talkers  might  do  better  in  an  articulation  school  where  no 
signs  are  used. 

Taking  our  twenty-five  pupils  as  we  find  them,  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  the  "mixed  system"  is  the  best  for  us,  and  in  the 
method  of  imparting  instruction,  signs  are  freely  used:  and 
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sometimes  some  pupils  will  pronouuce  a  new  word  correctly 
after  being  told  by  signs  how  to  pronounce  it,  when  they  had 
failed  to  get  it  by  seeing  it  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  the 
teacher. 

In  some  schools  of  articulation,  even  the  manual  alphabet 
is  not  used :  here  it  is  used  often,  and  especially  with  phonetics, 
or  spelling  by  sound.  For  instance,  in  teaching  all  words 
ending  in  t-i-o-n,  the  teacher  spells  the  word  s-h-u-n,  and  the 
pupil  pronounces  it  at  once,  and  has  a  better  idea  of  the  sound 
than  if  he  had  simply  seen  it  pronounced  by  the  lips. 
Another  instance,  in  words  containing  c-i,  as  especial, 
official/'  etc.,  the  teacher  spells  the  sound  e-s-p-e-s-h-a-1,  o-f- 
f-i-s-h-a-1. 

Again,  guttural  sounds  that  show  no  movement  on  the  lips 
and  but  little  in  the  throat  arc  best  explained  by  phonetic  spell- 
ing. For  example,  the  word  anxious^'  is  spelled,  a- n-g-k- 
s-li-u-s :  " inky'  i-n-g-k. 

In  irregular  words  the  spelling  by  sound  is  much  needed,  as 
rough  (ruf ) ;  coiigh  (kawf);  plough  (plow)  ;  slough  (slou)  ; 
slough  (slutf ),  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  this  spelling  by  sound  takes 
the  place  in  part  of  a  dictionary,  and  leads  the  more  advanced 
pupils  to  the  use  of  that  book  when  they  wish  to  become  in- 
dependent of  tlieir  teacher  and  pronounce  ail  their  words 
correctly. 

The  text-books  employed  in  teaching  articulation  are,  a 
series  of  easy  reading  books  for  beginners;  the  newspapers,  the 
Bible,  and  Dictionary  for  the  advanced  pupils,  and  also  charts. 
Those  taught  are  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf;  tliat  is  to 
say:  those  who  had  learned  to  talk  some  before  they  became 
deaf  and  those  who  still  have  some  hearing.  Of  120  pupils  in 
the  deaf-mute  department,  25  receive  lessons  in  articulation. 
Of  those  taught  last  year,  more  than  one-half  will  be  able  to 
talk  so  well  that  they  will  not  need  to  use  signs  or  writing  in 
communicating  with  their  friends  at  home.  As  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  pupils, — those  not  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf, 
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— it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  teacli  tlieni  articulation,  and  it 
h'ds  not  been  attempted. 

We  spoke  of  the  fact  that  two  graduates  of  our  own  Insti- 
tution had  been  employed  somewhat  recently,  as  teachers. 
This  statement  suggests  a  subject  of  much  importance.  A 
fine  corps  of  teachers  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  an 
Institution.  We  care  not  hoAv  splendid  the  buildings,  how 
elaborate  their  finish,  or  how  elegant  the  grounds,  if  in  the 
school-rooms  we  find  inefficient  or  unqualified  teachers,  all  that 
is  contemplated  in  the  erection  of  the  Institution  and  in  its 
maintenance  is  in  peril.  To  impart  instruction  to  the  pupils 
is  the  grand  object  for  which  all  this  outlay  is  made.  We 
therefore  want  good  teacliers  and  we  want  to  be  sure  of  having 
them  at  all  times.  Other  things  being  equal,  when  deaf-mute 
teachers  are  wanted,  we  think  it  an  advantage  to  employ  grad- 
uates of  our  OAvn  Institution.  Various  good  reasons  could  be 
given  for  so  doing.  They  know  the  ways  of  the  Institution, 
and  are  attached  to  it.  They  are  citizens  of  this  State,  and 
therefore  belong  to  us,  and  their  success  is  the  success  of  our 
Institution.  But  we  are  met  just  here  with  a  difiiculty  which 
compels  us  to  go  abroad  for  teachers,  when  we  would  gladly 
employ  home  talent.  That  difficulty  is  this:  We  want  better 
teachers  tlian  we  are  at  present  training  up,  and  we  find  them 
outside  our  own  Institution.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  con- 
cede that  better  native  talent  exists  elsewhere,  or  that  better 
instruction  is  imparted  elsewhere,  but  we  must  concede  that 
there  is  more  of  it  in  other  Institutions.  We  mean  to  say  by 
this  that  we  are  not  yet  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  Institutions 
in  the  extent  to  which  we  carry  our  instructions.  We  have 
no  High  Class.  We  fancy  that  some  one  asks,  what  is  a  High 
Class  ?  In  reply  we  would  say,  a  High  Class  is  a  class  com- 
posed of  a  limited  number  of  those  who  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  regular  course,  and  who  are 
allowed  to  continue  their  studies  three  or  four  years  beyond  the 
period  allotted  to  the  other  pupils.    This  distinction  is  made 
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in  favor  of  those  who  possess  such  superior  talents  that  they 
can  be  educated  to  liU  far  higher  positions  than  the  average 
pupil  can  possibly  attain.  To  the  graduates  of  our  own  High 
Class,  were  w^e  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one,  we  should  natur- 
ally look  for  teachers,  whenever  we  want  those  who  are 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Several  other  advantages  ought  to  flow  from  a  High  Class.  Its 
members,  being  intellectually  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  the 
pupils,  should,  by  association  with  those  below  them,  exert  an 
elevating  and  ennobling  influence  over  them.  The  pupils  of  a 
High  Class  can  be  entrusted  with  various  monitorial  duties, 
and  can  render  important  aid  in  maintaining  good  order 
among  the  younger  pupils.  I  therefore  feel  constrained  to  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  making  suitable  provision  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  class. 
We  do  not  Avish  to  see  our  Institution  behind  others  in  the 
amount  and  degree  of  culture  she  gives  to  her  unfortunates. 
We  do  not  wish  our  pupils,  after  completing  the  primary  course 
here,  to  feel  that  if  they  wish  to  pursue  their  education 
further  they  must  go  to  some  other  Institution  to  find  that 
instruction  which  they  ought  to  find  at  honn;.  We  do  not 
wish  to  send  away  from  us  bright,  intelligent  pupils,  partially 
educated,  and  then  let  other  Institutions  have  the  credit  of  the 
whole  thing,  simply  because  they  give  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  superstructure  whose  foundation  we  have  laid.  We  want 
to  compete  successfully  with  other  Institutions.  We  want  oui- 
younger  pupils  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  association  with 
minds  of  some  maturity  and  culture,  and  we  want  all  the 
credit  and  all  the  reputation  which  a  well-taught  High  Class 
inevitably  reflects  upon  an  Institution. 

The  question  of  a  High  Class,  however,  has  a  (,'ertain  relation 
to  the  question  of  manual  labor,  and  1  desire  to  i)ut  on  record, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  manner,  certain  con- 
victions that  have  been  growing  deeper  and  stronger  with  each 
year  that  T  have  spent  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.    There  are 
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two  ideals  of  what  a  High  CUiss  shuiild  hi.  One  1  rc^^ard  a.s  an 
idol  that  ought  to  l)e  hrokoii :  the  other,  a.s  a  coiiimoii-sense 
ideal  that  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  that,  with  proper 
i  ncouragement,  will  ];)rovc  of  incalculable  value. 

Tlie  erroneous  ideal  to  which  I  refer  is  this:  Pui)ils  in  llie 
lower  classes  are  held  strictly  to  punctual  attendance  upon  the 
work-shop,  where  they  are  learning  a  trade,  all  through  theii- 
primary  course.  When  they  have  completed  that  course,  and 
are  admitted  to  the  High  Class,  in  some  Institutions  that  rigid 
rule  is  relaxed.  It  is  claimed  that  they  have  hard  studies  t<> 
pursue — that  their  time  is  otherwise  occupied — that  they  have 
high  intellectual  aspirations — in  short,  for  one  reason  and 
another,  it  sometimes  comes  to  be  understood  that  wlien  boys 
once  get  into  the  High  Class,  they  are  not  expected  to  work  as 
they  used  to.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  practically  makes  the 
High-Class  boy  a  young  gentleman,  whose  literary  attainments 
and  exalted  position  will  justify  a  little  laziness,  a  little  loafing, 
and  a  good  deal  of  self-conceit.  It  degrades  labor,  and  it 
teaches  those  in  the  primary  classes  to  look  u})on  the  High 
( 'lass  as  a  paradise,  in  which  the  curse  of  labor  is  unknown, 
and  they  aspire  thereto  partly  for  the  honor  and  the  culture, 
jind  partly  for  the  invidious  distinction  of  (.'xemption  from 
duties  which  ought  ])y  Jill  means  to  be  made  i'es})ef'tabl('  and 
then  respected. 

Now,  my  idea  of  a  High  Class  is,  that  it  .should  not  in  any 
way  interfere  Avitii  the  jiroper  working  of  the  mechanical 
department,  but  that  both  sliould  work  in  harmony.  When  a 
l)oy  has  been  here  through  tlie  whole  ])rimary  course— when 
he  has  entered  upon  higher  studies — then,  if  ever,  he  can  begin 
lo  work  in  earnest  at  mechanical  i)ursuils.    Then,  if  ever,  his 

crvices  in  the  shop  will  be  of  some  value  to  the  Institution. 

I'herefore,  while  strenuously  advocating  the  establishment  of 
a  High  Class,  I  would  insist  upon  having  every  male  member 
nf  it  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  work-shoj),  thereby  giving 
iiim  the  highest  culture  both  of  head  and  of  hand.  Tlien 
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when  he  leaves  lis,  if  he  knows  enough  to  be  a  successful 
teacher,  and  can  secure  an  appointment  here  or  elsewhere,  let 
him  do  it;  if  not,  let  him  go  to  work  with  his  hands,  with  a 
fiiir  prospect  of  finding  remunerative  employment.  In  recom- 
mending this  extended  course  of  study,  I  would  not  forget  the 
primary  department.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  adding 
at  least  one  year  to  the  period  at  present  allowed  to  all  our 
pupils. 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  can  only  reiterate  the  consider- 
ations which  I  placed  before  you  in  my  last  report.  In  the 
opinion  of  all  persons  conversant  with  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  present  period  of  study — seven  years — is 
not  long  enough.  Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  the  condition 
of  the  hearing  child  with  that  of  the  mute,  at  the  time  of  life 
when  both  begin  to  go  to  school.  The  child  that  can  hear 
begins  to  learn  words  often  before  he  is  a  year  old, — almost 
iilways  before  he  has  completed  his  second  year.  Associating 
constantly  with  those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  he  learns  lan- 
guage naturally,  easily,  and,  in  fact,  unavoidably. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  he  is  ready  to  go  to  school, 
and  goes  there  with  the  ability  to  use  language  fluently, — to 
express  clearly  all  his  ideas,  and  to  comprehend  what  others 
say.  Moreover,  having  all  his  faculties,  no  peculiar  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way  to  prevent  his  adding  indefinitely  to  his  store  of 
knowledge.  Suppose  such  a  child  to  enter  school  at  the  age 
of  six  3'ears,  and  to  remain  there  seven  years,  does  any  one  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  anything  like  a  thorough  education 
can  be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year?  We  all 
know  that  it  cannot,  even  with  all  the  advantages  that  the 
possession  of  hearing  gives.  The  deaf-mute  child  enters  school 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  at  that  age  how  does  he  compare 
with  the  hearing  and  sj^eaking  child  of  six  years  old,  also  just 
entering  school  ?  The  one  who  can  hear  has  already  acquired 
the  use  of  his  mother  tongue  to  sucli  an  extent  that  he  can 
mingle  witli  satisfaction  with  those  around  him,  and  can  com- 
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muuicatc!  witli  them  with  perfect  case,  lie  has  learned  a  large 
number  of  idiomatic  expressions,  and  is  prepared  to  make  pro- 
gress indefinitely.  The  deaf-mute,  however,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  school  life  has  learned  nothing  of  language.  JIc  has  lived 
within  himself,  and,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
must  spend  three  or  four  years  of  toilsome  effort  to  learn 
as  much  of  language  as  his  more  fortunate  hearing  friend 
possessed  the  day  he  entered  school.  He  comes  to  the  Insti- 
tution with  the  certainty  that  he  must  toil  three  or  four  years 
to  place  himself  on  a  level  in  point  of  acquired  knowledge 
with  one  who  can  hear  and  speak,  and  whose  ability  to  use 
language  has  never  cost  him  a  moment's  labor.  Then  remem- 
ber, that  through  his  whole  course  he  must  receive  all  his 
knowledge  through  the  eye.  Kone  of  his  ideas  can  be  associ- 
ated with  sound.  He  must,  in  the  school-room,  carry  on  the 
double  process  of  translating  signs,  which  are  his  vernacular, 
into  English,  which  is  to  him  a  foreign  language,  and  vice 
versa,  lie  has  diflQculties  to  meet  at  every  step,  that  do  not 
lie  in  the  way  of  those  avIio  can  hear  and  speak.  To  put  the 
deaf-mute  on  an  equality  with  hearing  and  speaking  children, 
he  ought  obviously  to  be  allowed  more  time  to  acquire  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge.  It  vseems  to  the  writer  of  this  report 
both  right  and  reasonable  that  the  term  of  instruction  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  be  lengthened  at  least  one  year ;  and 
while  the  blind  have  difficulties  of  a  dilferent  nature  to  contend 
with,  another  year  added  to  their  course  of  study  would  be  of 
decided  benefit. 

This  view^  of  the  case  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Turner,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
Cord, — a  gentleman  who  has  been  associated  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  for  forty-two  years.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says :  Seven 
years,  though  a  long  time  for  the  courting  of  a  wife  (so  Jiicob 
thought,  or  did  think  when  he  found  he  had  got  nobody 
but  Leah),  is  far  from  being  time  enough  for  the  thorough 
education  of  a  child.  I  trust  your  legislators  will  see  tlie  thing 
in  that  light,." 
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I  am  sure  that  if  each  legislator  had  a  child  here,  he  would 
do  his  best,  to  put  our  Board  of  Trustees  entirely  at  ease,  to 
extend  the  time  that  pupils  may  remain  here. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  High  Class,  and  have  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  organizing  one.  To  make  a  High  Class  successful,  we 
need  not  only  intelligent  pupils  and  a  competent  instructor, 
but  we  need  all  those  means  and  appliances  which  will  help 
to  illustrate  the  teacher's  instructions,  and  make  them  inter- 
esting. AVe  want  a  first-class  philosophical  apparatus,  also  a 
skeleton  and  such  models  as  will  enable  us  to  illustrate  anat- 
omy and  physiology.  With  nothing  but  text-books  to  aid 
him,  no  teacher  in  the  world  can  give  the  most  successful 
instruction  in  the  sciences. 

Music  is  a  department  of  instruction  for  the  blind  that 
requires  a  considerable  outlay  for  instruments.  Much  time  is 
required  for  practice,  and  to  give  those  who  receive  instruction 
on  the  piano  all  the  time  they  ought  to  have,  they  ought  to 
have  another  instrument. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  liorse,  buggy, 
and  cutter  belonging  to  the  Institution.  Cervantes  tells  us  that 
Don  Quixote  was  four  days  considering  what  name  to  give 
his  horse — a  jade  of  which  it  was  said,  "  qui  tantum  pelUs  et 
ossa  fuit,"  which  being  translated  out  of  the  Latin  into  the 
language  of  Michigan  means,  '*he  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones  ''  Don  Quixote  wanted  to  tell  the  world  what  his  horse 
had  been  and  what  he  now*  Avas.  He  therefore  called  him 
"  RozinantcJ-  Now  Rozin^^  means  a  common  horse,"  and 
''ante"  means  "before."  The  two  put  together  signify  that 
Eozinante,  once  a  common  horse,  now  claimed  precedence  of 
all  other  horses  in  Spain.  This  ambitious  description  will 
hardly  apply  to  the  horse  belonging  to  the  Michigan  Institu- 
tion. What  that  animal  may  have  once  been  I  know  not. 
I  have  been  in  the  State  but  six  years.  But  I  have  friends, 
who,  when  I  carry  strangers,  are  kind  enougli  to  inform  them 
that  T  am  not  so  poor  as  to  owu  either  tlie  horse  or  buggy. 
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The  buggy  and  cutter  are  each  Avortliy  of  the  steed  tJiat  draws 
them.  I  would  suggest  that  such  an  Institution  as  ours  will 
be  when  completed,  should  indulge  in  a  turnout  that  is 
respectable,  and  that  will  not  attract  remark  u])on  the 
streets  by  reason  of  its  shabbiness. 

A  blooded  2.40  animal,  with  accoutrements  to  match,  is  not 
desired,  but  a  good,  neat,  serviceal>le  horse,  buggy,  and  cutter, 
are  certainly  much  needed. 

The  Institution  is  located  a  mile  from  town.  It  is  a  long 
walk  for  the  blind,  more  particularly  the  girls,  as  well  as  for 
the  matron  and  lady  teachers,  and  for  some  others.  We  need 
some  kind  of  a  conveyance  to  run  on  wheels,  and  that  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  persons  above  referred  to,  so  that 
attendance  at  cliurch  can  be  regular  and  easy.  Before  this 
report  is  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  I  trust  the  front  build- 
ing will  be  ready  for  use.  Gas  pipes  have  been  laid  in  every 
part  of  the  whole  building,  so  that  we  might  be  ready  to  light 
with  gas  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained.  Kerosene  has  several 
disadvantages,  and  in  so  large  a  family  as  ours  they  are  a  serious 
consideration.  The  safety  of  both  building  and  occupants  is, 
beyond  all  question,  endangered.  With  all  the  care  that  can 
be  used,  lamps  are  liable  to  be  handled  by  careless  hands,  and 
even  to  be  accidentally  upset  by  the  blind  or  by  others.  There 
is  then  the  chance  of  fire  as  well  as  of  personal  injury,  and  the 
certainty  of  detriment  to  whatever  wood- work  the  oil  may 
touch.  We  ought  to  do  one  of  two  things :  either  to  con- 
nect with  the  gas  works  in  the  city  of  Flint,  or  to  make  our 
own  gas.  We  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  measures 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  light  the  building  with  gas. 
This  will  involve  a  considerable  outlay  for  fixtures,  as  well  as 
tor  gas  works,  or  to  defray  the  expense  of  bringing  ihe  gas 
from  Flint. 

We  are  often  asked  how  our  mechanical  department  is 
succeeding.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  buildings  for  mechan- 
ical purposes  that  the  writer  of  this  has  ever  seen,  and  jis  yet 
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our  pupils  Lave  derived  no  appreciable  benefit  from  it.  The 
reuson  is  this :  We  have  not  yet  been  furnished  with  the 
means  to  put  it  into  successful  operation.  We  need  from  the 
present  Legislature  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  stock  the 
mechanical  department,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  foremen,  and,  in 
short,  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  full  operation.  W^e  then 
expect  to  show  to  all  comers  that  our  pupils  can  acquit  them- 
selves as  well  in  the  shops  as  they  certainly  do  in  the  school- 
rooms. 

Our  Institution  is  beautifully  located.  It  stands  on  high 
ground,  and  commands  a  delightful  view.  The  road  directly 
in  front  has  been  taken  up,  and  the  space  now  enclosed  by 
fences  is  ample  for  ornamental  grounds.  The  native  trees 
have  been  spared  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  ground  is  now  in  a 
very  rough  condition.  We  need  an  appropriation  which  will 
enable  us  to  grade  the  grounds,  and  to  lay  out  walks  and  drives 
where  they  would  be  appropriate.  We  ought  also  to  have 
growing  on  our  grounds  specimens  of  every  ornamental  tree 
that  will  flourish  in  this  latitude,  thus  making  the  grounds 
not  only  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  all  visitors  and 
residents,  either  in  the  Institution  or  the  city  and  town,  but  a 
means  of  culture  to  our  pupils.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
narrow,  utilitarian  views  will  prevent  proper  attention  being 
given  to  this  subject.  The  buildings  are  a  credit  to  the  State, 
and  the  grounds  are  so  situated  as  to  offer  uncommon  advan- 
tages for  the  exercise  of  good  taste  in  laying  them  out  and 
beautifying  them. 

With  the  building  completed  there  arises  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  it.  What  furniture  belongs  to  the  Institution  is 
much  worn,  and  some  of  it  absolutely  unfit  to  be  taken  to  the 
newly  completed  front.  The  rooms  designed  for  public  use 
will  have  to  stand  with  bare  floors  until  we  are  supplied  with 
funds  to  furnish  them  properly.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the 
teachers  and  other  officers  of  the  Institution  will  not  be  in 
very  much  better  condition. 
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A  proper  regard  for  the  comfort  of  those  to  wlioni  the  Statt^ 
gives  a  home,  as  a  part  of  their  just  compensation  for  services 
rendered,  would  demand  that  their  rooms  should  be  neatly, 
comfortably,  and  tastefully  furnished.  No  extravagant  expend- 
iture is  needed  or  asked,  but  it  is  no  more  tlian  just  to  give 
suitable  furnishing  to  rooms  that  are  tliemselves  models  of 
good  taste,  and  that  are  to  be  permanently  occupied  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  education  and  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  rooms  as  are  designed 
purely  for  public  use  should  be  furnished  in  a  manner  to  cor- 
respond with  the  general  appearance  of  the  building  as  well 
as  with  that  of  the  rooms  themselves. 

We  have  recently  received,  as  the  gift  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickens,  two  copies  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  in  raised 
print  for  the  blind,  another  evidence  of  the  large-hearted 
benevolence  of  the  great  novelist,  whose  death  brought  a  pang 
to  the  hearts  of  so  many  loving  and  admiring  readers.  Our 
thanks  are  also  due  to  the  editors  of  the  following  papers,  for 
their  kindness  in  sending  us  their  respective  journals  : 
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Detroit  Tribune,  Marshall  Statesman, 

Port  Huron  Times,  Barry  County  Record, 

Mute  Home  Circle,  Cold  water  Sentinel, 

Lansing  Republican,  Hastings  Banner, 

Bay  City  Journal,  Flint  Globe. 
Wolverine  Citizen. 

We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Flint 
and  Pere  Marquette,  Flint  and  Holly,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee, 
Michigan  Southern,  and  Michigan  Central  Railroads,  in  grant- 
ing free  transportation  to  our  pupils  on  their  return  to  their 
homes  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

In  calling  attention  to  a  subject  which  at  this  stage  in  the 
history  of  our  Institution  is  certainly  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, allow  me  to  quote  a  few  words  from  the  very  able  paper 
on  "  The  Organization  of  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb/'  read  by  Philip  G.  Gillett,  Principal  of  the  Illinois 
rnstitiition,  at  the  late  convention  in  Indianapolis.  He  says: 
"The  question  of  compensation  has  always  been  in  our  Insti- 
tutions one  of  no  little  annoyance.  It  will  continue  to  be  so 
until  a  fair  remuneration  is  made  to  officers,  which  has  not 
generally  been  done.  The  compensation  of  an  experienced 
instructor  should  be  adequate  not  only  to  the  sustenance  and 
education  of  his  family,  but  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from 
special  anxiety  relative  to  the  future,  and  enable  him  to  be 
constantly  well  informed  in  the  ])rogress  of  current  literature 
and  science.'' 

The  salaries  paid  to  persons  engaged  in  educating  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  this  Institution  are  not  equal  in 
all  cases  to  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  They  will  not 
allow  a  teacher  living  out  of  the  Institution  to  do  much  more 
than  barely  support  his  family,  and  he  cannot  do  even  that 
decently  without  strict  economy.  We  pay  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
some  other  Institutions  do,  but  there  are  several  that  pay  better. 
This  subject  is  one  that  has  been  constantly  agitated,  but  which 
the  writer  of  this  report  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  publicly 
to  refer  to  until  now.  He  now  sees  that  we  shall  not  in  future 
l)e  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  completion  of  long- 
delayed  buildings.  He  knows  that  our  demands  will  soon 
be  simply  for  the  ordinary  current  expenses.  The  Insti- 
tution stands  well  with  the  public,  and  no  false  modesty  will 
prevent  him  from  saying  that  we  are  doing  good  work  in  the 
good  cause  of  educating  the  unfortunate.  He  believes  that 
those  who  have  stuck  to  that  work  through  the  pioneer  period, 
are,  when  that  is  passed,  entitled  to  a  better  compensation  than 
they  have  thus  far  received,  and  respectfully  suggests  that  due 
notice  of  what  he  believes  to  be  just  claims  be  taken  in  the 
estimate  for  current  expenses  for  the  next  two  years. 

Upon  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  conspic- 
uously mounted  upon  our  main  building,  is  this  significant 
word :     Tnchor  " — /  luill  watch  over''    It  is  an  everlasting 
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promise  from  the  State  to  watch  over  her  institutions  of  be- 
nevolence, and  Ave  trust  tlie  members  of  tlie  present  Legislature 
will  consider  themselves  bound  by  it,  and  will  dispense  their 
fostering  care  with  judicious  liberality. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

EGBERT  L.  BANGS, 
PrincipaL 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMTrTEE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1869. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Micfiigan  Imtitutioii  for  the  Deaf  mid  Dumb,  and 
tha  Blind: 

Gextlemex  :— In  accordance  with  the  invitation  which  3^011 
had  given  me,  I  reached  FHnt  on  Saturday  evening,  June  the 
26th.  Your  Principal,  my  okl  Mend  and  co-laborer  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Bangs,  kindly  received  me  at  the  depot,  and  soon  made  me 
quite  at  home  in  the  Institution  Avhose  interests  the  State  of 
Michigan  commits  to  your  care.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  and  I  felt  a  real  pleasure  in  thus 
being  received  as  a  friend  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  formal  examination  of  the  classes  did  not  commence 
till  the  following  Tuesday  morning.  I  had,  therefore,  two 
days  to  make  observations  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
to  notice  the  general  bearing  of  the  pupils.  I  must  say  that 
I  w^as  exceedingly  gratified  with  all  that  came  under  my 
notice. 

On  Sunday  forenoon  a  portion  of  the  i)upils,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bangs,  attended  St.  Paul's  Church,  Flint.  I 
interpreted  the  service  as  it  was  read  by  the  Kector,  Eev.  Mr. 
Birchmore,  and  addressed  the  deaf-mutes,  and  gave  the  other  part 
of  the  congregation  some  account  of  the  method  of  teaching- 
deaf-mutes,  and  the  progress  of  church  work  among  those 
who  have  graduated  at  the  various  Institutions. 

In  the  afternoon  I  conducted  service  for  all  the  pupils  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Institution.    It  is  a  commendable  foatur-.^ 
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of  all  the  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country, 
that  they  have  Sunday  services  for  their  pupils,  conducted  in 
appropriate  chapels  by  the  instructors.  These  silent  minis- 
trations are  impressive  and  touching. 

On  Monday  I  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  buildings 
more  in  detail,  and  Avas  convinced  that  as  soon  as  the  main 
building  should  be  completed,  you  would  have  an  establish- 
ment of  which  Michigan  might  well  be  proud.  I  derived 
much  pleasure  from  visiting  the  commodious  and  cheerful 
building  lately  erected  for  giving  iustruction  in  some  of  the 
trades.  Attention  to  this  department  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  enables  them  to  become  useful,  self-supporting 
citizens,  after  they  go  out  from  the  fostering  care  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  take  their  places  in  the  mysterious  battle  of  life. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  favorably  of  the 
general  bearing  of  the  pupils,  as  they  gathered  from  time 
to  time  in  the  chapel,  the  dining-room,  the  school-room,  and 
the  shop,  or  passed  out  for  exercise  and  recreation  on  the 
grounds.  It  was  evident  that  there  had  been  patient  efforts 
put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  Principal,  Instructors,  Matron,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Institution  to  lead  the  pupils  to  behave  a« 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  June  29th,  after  prayer  in  the  chapel, 
the  closing  examination  of  the  classes  liiirly  began.  Mr. 
P.  B,  L.  Pierce,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Dr.  A.  A.  Thompson,  of  Ver- 
montville,  and  Prof.  0.  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  were  associated  with  the  writer  of  this  report  in 
this  examination,  which  was  patiently  continued  during  two 
days  and  a  half. 

We  first  visited  the  school-room  of  Miss  Emma  A.  Petrie,  a 
deaf-mute,  who  had  an  interesting  class  of  one  year's  standing. 
At  a  signal  from  their  teacher  they  turned  to  their  large  slates 
and  promptly  wrote  their  names,  ages,  and  residences.  I  made 
the  signs  for  various  animals  and  familiar  objects,  and  they 
quickly  wrote  the  names.    They  were  exercised  in  adjectives. 
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singular  and  plural  noun.s,  the  irregular  ])lurals,  and  in  the 
putting  of  adjectives  and  nouns  together.  The  words  feed 
and  with  were  given  out  to  be  incorporated  into  original  sen- 
tences. The  following  was  a  specimen:  "A  woman  feeds  a 
little  elephant  with  cake."  The  pupils  were  able  to  perform 
simple  examples  in  addition  and  subtraction.  They  answered 
with  general  correctness  several  questions  in  their  Scripture 
lessons.  They  enumerated  several  of  the  things  men  make  in 
contrast  with  some  which  God  makes.  Without  going  further 
into  detail,  the  exercises  of  these  children,  wlio,  ten  months 
before,  had  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  taken 
up  the  very  elements  of  language,  showed  that  they  had  been 
faithfully  taught  by  their  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  teacher. 
•  In  Class  VI,  taught  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Pomeroy,  we  found  a 
bright  company  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  mostly  been 
two  years  under  instruction.  To  show  their  practical  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  they  drew  upon  t  heir  large  slates  outlines  of 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  answered  promiscuous  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  this  common  but  important  study.  The 
following  sentences  were  selected  as  specimens.  "America 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  300  years  ago.'*  Alaska  Terri- 
tory is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  America."  "  Michigan  is 
almost  surrounded  by  lakes.'^  '-  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest 
lake  in  the  United  States."  A  good  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  was  manifested.  Examples  in  multiplication  were  well 
performed.  Several  original  sentences  on  words  given  by  the 
visitors,  exercises  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  answers 
by  signs  to  questions  put  in  signs  as  to  knowledge  of  general 
facts,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  had  been  hard 
at  work  during  the  academic  year. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Bangs  desired  us  to  examine  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  William  S.  Smith,  a  deaf-mute,  forming  Division  B,  of 
CknSS  V,  and  having  been  three  years  under  instruction.  There 
was  quite  a  number  of  naturally  dull  members  of  this  class, 
so  that  the  committee  felt  that  much  credit  w^as  due  to  Mr. 
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tSmith  for  its  respectable  appearance.  Tlic  following  were 
selected  from  original  sentences  written  ni)on  words  given  to 
the  class : 

"  A  man  can  jnmp  over  a  table."' 

"  A  man  cannot  lift  an  elephant.^' 

''A  woman  ivhips  a  bad  girl  with  a  stick.'* 

"  A  girl  asked  her  parents'  consent.  She  went  to  visit  her 
friends.  The  friends  invited  her  to  sit  on  a  chair.  She  loved 
to  read  a  book.    The  friends  made  her  a  present  of  it." 

The  class  had  a  fair  knoAvledge  of  elementary  arithmetic, 
and  of  several  of  the  characters  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  examining  the  blind 
pupils  of  the  Institution,  under  Miss  S.  M.  Hoagland. 

They  evinced  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  history, 
arithmetic,  geography,  algebra,  and  the  general  truths  of  the 
Bible.  The  instruction  of  these  sightless  children  of  the 
Great  Father  is  mostly  oral.  It  seemed  marvelous,  therefore, 
to  the  examiners,  that  they  could  retain  so  much  knowledge 
by  a  simple  effort  of  memor}*.  Brilliant  recitations  were  made 
in  relation  to  the  periods  of  Grecian  History,  the  mythology 
of  the  ancients,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Theseus,  Homer, 
Lycurgus,  Draco,  Solon,  Croesus,  Epaminondas,  Alexander,  and 
other  prominent  characters  of  ancient  history.  In  arithme- 
tic several  ditilcult  problems  in  iiiterest  c'ud  fractions  were 
solved  mentally.  Time  moved  on  too  rapidly,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  cut  short  the  examination,  evidently  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Everyone  who  was 
present  felt  like  congratulating  Miss  Hoagland  on  the  success 
which  had  crowned  her  labors  during  the  year. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  8  o'clock  the  committee  resumed 
their  agreeable  labors,  and  examined  Division  A,  Class  V, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Austin  W.  Mann,  a  semi-mute.  These 
pupils  were  naturally  brighter  than  those  of  Division  B,  and 
having  been  under  instruction  three  and  four  years,  showed  a 
very  good  command  of  language.    They  wrote  vocabularies  of 
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difterent  classes  of  nouns.  The  words  wear,  touch,  love,  and 
hyy  Avere  suggested  to  be  incorporated  into  original  sentences. 
The  following  were  selected  at  random:  '-I  cannot  touch  a 
soul."  Lake  Superior  touches  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota."  Mr.  Bangs  loves  Master  Dwiglit  because  he  is 
good."  All  people  love  silver  money."  "  All  sheep  love  salt." 
"A  woman  ircars  mi  ii\)Voi\.'^  "That  farmer  was  kicked  a 
horse." 

Several  problems  in  arithmetic  were  worked  out,  showing 
familiarity  with  the  signs  -f ,  — ,  X?  ^^i^^^  geography 
the  writer  asked  a  number  of  questions  rapidly  by  signs,  the 
answers  being  given  in  the  same  graphic  language.  These  were 
interpreted  orally  for  the  benefit  of  the  examiners  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  present.  We  thus,  in  a  short 
time,  found  that  these  pupils  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
general  facts  of  geography.  With  a  large  map  of  Michigan 
before  them,  all  pointed  out  correctly  their  places  of  residence. 

In  Part  III  of  Dr.  Feet's  Elementary  Course  they  did  well 
on  the  History  of  Man.  The  folloAving  were  among  sentences 
written  on  suggested  words :  Some  boys  are  troublesome  to 
their  parents."'  "  A  mother  wliipped  her  boy  because  he  was 
saucy."  Creditable  sketches  of  characters  referred  to  in  Scrip- 
ture lessons  were  quickly  v/ritten  out  on  their  large  slates. 
One  boy  wrote  from  memory  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Class  IV. 
taught  ])y  William  H.  Brennan,  a  deaf-mute,  had  been  under 
instruction  four  years.  They  had  been  studying  the  account 
of  animals  as  given  in  Dr.  Peet's  Third  Part,  and  wrote 
correctly  the  classification  into  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  etc. 

To  show  their  knowledge  of  tlie  comparison  of  adjectives, 
several  good  sentences  were  written,  of  which  the  following  is 
one  :  "  The  ant  is  smaller  by  far  than  the  kitten,  but  the  ant 
is  more  industrious  than  the  kitten."  From  sentences  on  can 
and  could,  these  were  chosen  :  ••  Master  Harris  cait  run  as  fast 
as  a  deer."  "  Last  winter  I  could  skate  on  the  smooth  ice."  It 
ia  impossible,  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  to  do  justice  to  the 
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teacher  and  the  pupils.  For  instance,  in  geography,  from  a 
large  number  of  written  questions  and  ansAvers,  the  following 
selections  must  suffice : 

What  two  Southern  States  touch  the  Mississippi  ?  Answer 
— Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Where  is  Cape  Sable  ?  It  is 
south  of  Florida.  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent ?  North  and  South  America.  What  States  border  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  what  on  the  Pacific?  Correctly 
answered.  In  arithmetic  and  Scripture  lessons  the  class  did 
well.    The  Ten  Commandments  were  written  from  memory. 

Cla^s  III,  Division  B,  under  instruction  live  years,  had  sev- 
eral who  were  below  the  average  in  intellectual  endowments. 
Their  teacher,  Mr.  Willis  Hubbard,  a  semi-mute,  had,  however, 
brought  them  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  exercises  and  studies 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  A  portion  of  the  class  was 
bright  and  active,  and  sustained  a  first-rate  examination.  Sev- 
eral of  the  States  were  bounded  correctly,  their  capitals  and 
principal  rivers  being  also  stated.  They  evinced  familiarity 
"  with  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic.  They  vrrotc  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  the  whale,  goose,  great  boa,  alligator, 
woodcock,  eel,  catfish,  ostrich,  cockroach,  ladybug,  oyster, 
clam,  bot-fly,  earthworm,  and  hornet.  The  following  arc  speci- 
mens: ^' The  Jadyhug  has  a  speckled  color  on  its  back.  It 
crawls  on  the  cabbage  to  eat  lice.*^  Tlie  goose  is  like  a  duck. 
It  is  large.  Its  neck  is  long.  It  is  fond  of  corn.  The  geese 
have  their  young  ones.  They  often  lead  them  to  the  water  to 
swim.  They  are  happy  to  swim."  The  great  hoa  is  the 
largest  of  reptiles.  It  is  very  dangerous.  It  often  hides  away 
among  the  bushes.  AVhen  it  sees  small  animals  or  children, 
suddenly  it  darts  at  them  and  squeezes  them,  and  their  bodies 
are  broken  in  many  pieces.  It  sometimes  swallows  a  large  ox, 
and  even  a  tiger.  When  it  is  torpid  it  cannot  chase  or  bite 
any  animals.  A  little  child  can  walk  along  the  great  boa,  or 
kill  it." 
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The  Chart  of  Essential  Sentences  led  to  sentences  being 
written  on  models.  The  model  being:  "The  sun  makes  us 
warm,"  one  boy  wrote :  "  Congress  declared  this  country  frce 
and  independent."  Besides  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture  lessons,  they  were  able  to  answer  several  questions 
on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  Dropping  for  a  few 
moments  the  examination  in  writing,  which  is  somewhat  slow 
and  tedious,  we  allowed  the  pupils  to  ansvrer  in  natural  signs. 
Faces  lighted  up,  and  hands  were  busily  in  motion,  as  accounts 
were  given  of  various  Scripture  characters,  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  conduct  of  the  cruel  Herod. 

Having  been  present  at  the  afternoon  chapel  service,  at 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  baptize  two  fine  boys,  one  the 
soil  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Brown,  and  the  other  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willis  Hubbard,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  Class  III,  Division  A,  of  five  years  standing,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brown.  The  pupils 
sustained  themselves  very  well  in  all  the  studies  as  indicated 
by  the  programme  of  studies  they  had  gone  over  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  Brown,  himself  a  deaf-mute,  had  clearly  inspired  his 
pupils  with  great  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  histor}- 
of  the  United  States.  They  answered  in  signs,  quickly  and 
intelligently,  questions  that  were  put  to  them  in  signs,  in  rela- 
tion to  Pocahontas,  Gen.  "Washington,  prominent  Indian  chiefs, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  etc.  They  wrote  short  compositions 
on  miscellaneous  topics,  e.  (j..  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Columbus,  Washington,  John  Smith,  Magellan,  the  iron- 
\^dlled  Jackson,  Cortez,  Marion,  the  Telegraph,  the  Constitu- 
tion, William  Penn,  Michigan,  Arnold,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
La  Fayette.  Those  on  the  Telegraph  and  La  Fayette  were 
selected  for  publication. 

THE  TELEGRAPH. 

"The  Magnetic  Telegraph,  now  of  the  most  important  use» 
and  great  triumph  of  human  mind,  wavS  invented  in  184i,  by 
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Morse.  It  was  first  established  from  AVashington  to  Baltimore, 
and  the  work  was  successful.  Many  telegraph  wires  can  be 
seen  along  the  railroad.  Cable  is  like  the  telegraph,  but  it  is 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  across  bays,  straits,  etc.  The 
great  cable  across  the  mighty  Atlantic,  from  Ireland  to  New- 
foundland, is  called  the  Atlantic  cable,  by  which  we  can  hear 
from  the  Old  World  the  next  hour  after  the  events  took  place. 
Had  this  cable  l)een  laid  before  the  war  of  1812  the  British 
army  would  have  escaped  the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
ISiew  Orleans,  when  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land had  been  made,  and  as  there  were  no  steamboats,  it. was 
months  before  the  news  of  the  treaty  could  arrive  in  America. 
No  doubt  a  telegram  Avould  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  gun- 
powder and  blood.  Both  this  country  and  Euroj)e  are  threat- 
ened in  all  directions  Ijy  the  telegraph  wires.  The  earth  will, 
in  the  future,  be  covered  like  a  net,  and  all  news  can  be  brought 
from  place  to  ])lace  as  fast  as  lightning." 

"  LA  FAYfyrTE. 

"  La  Fayette  was  the  favorite  of  Washington.  While  Mr. 
Brown's  father  was  educated  at  Hartford,  La  Fa3^ette  came  to 
Connecticut  and  Hartford.  Mr.  Brown's  fiither  saw  him,  and 
also  mauy  people  assembled  from  many  miles  to  see  him.  The 
people  of  our  beloved  country  love  him,  for  he  did  great  services 
to  the  young  Republic.  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?  T  almost  for- 
get to  say  of  the  death  of  Washington.  When  Washington 
died,  it  was  a  severe  bloAV  to  La  Fayette.  La  Fayette  saw  a  grave 
in  which  Washington  was  put.  It  made  him  weep.  It  proves 
that  he  loved  Washington  strongly.  Though  La  Fayette  died, 
yet  his  fame  continues,  triumphing  over  death." 

The  members  of  the  class  made  it  appear  that  they  were 
familiar  with  all  the  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  both  on 
land  and  water.  They  ga^  e  the  countries  which  had  a  hot 
climate,  as  well  as  those  which  had  a  cold  one.  They  wrote 
out  the  names  of  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world,  and 
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in  other  ways  showed  tlie  results  of  the  thorougli  drill  which 
they  had  received  in  the  important  subject  of  geography.  The 
committee,  and  other  friends  of  the  Institution  who  were 
present,  were  much  gratified  with  the  knowledge  which  these 
dear  children  liad  acquired  of  the  facts  and  truths  of  God's 
Holy  Word. 

On  Thursday  morning,  after  ])rayers,,  we  entered  upon  the 
examination  of  Class  11,  having  a  standing  of  six  years,  and 
being  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  P.  "N".  Xicoles,  a  deaf-mute. 
This  successful  teaclier  and  his  intelligent  pupils  seemed  in 
perfect  harmony  and  sympathy  with  each  other.  We  were, 
therefore,  not  surprised  at  being  treated  to  a  brilliant  and 
intensely  interesting  examination.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  at  first  used  the  sign  language  freely,  and  found  the 
pupils  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  history  they 
had  been  studying.  By  signs,  one  after  another  told  us  all 
about  the  Crusades,  Cordova  and  its  library,  Alfred  the  Great, 
William  the  Conqueror,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  Edward 
the  Third,  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Elizabeth- 
Queen  of  England,  Oliver  Cromwell,  etc.  In  order  that  the 
committee  and  other  visitors  might  understand  all  that  was 
going  on,  I  interpreted  from  signs  into  spoken  language.  To 
prove  that  the  members  of  this  class  had  the  ability  to  give  in 
writing  the  facts  to  which  they  had  referred  in  signs,  the 
following  exercises  are  presented : 

Cordova  was  a  city  in  Spain  which  the  Moors  got  pos- 
session of.  It  was  a  splendid  one,  having  a  library  containing 
600,000  volumes.  When  the  Moors  were  driven  out  of  Spain. 
Cordova  got  out  of  their  hands.*' 

QL'EEX  ELIZABETH. 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  as  to  avIuU  1 
know  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.  She,  the  history  of 
the  world  has  been  informing  me,  was  celebrated  for  her  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  she  governed  the  people  of  England  well. 
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and  to  their  full  satisfaction.  It  was  well  known  that  she  pos- 
sessed personal  beauty,  and  many  men  liked  to  marry  her,  but 
she  refused  to  do  so  for  the  reason  that  she  Avanted  to  be  a 
sole  ruler  of  England,  though  she  was  jealous  and  angry  while 
any  person  was  married.  Therefore  she  was  foolish,  because 
she  was  a  woman  of  jealousy.  As  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  telling  me,  Elizabeth,  who  Avas  very  wicked,  intended 
to  kill  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  at  last  Mary  fled  to  France 
for  protection ;  but  she  was  arrested  and  she  was  kept  prisoner 
for  eighteen  years.  Elizabeth  had  no  mercy  on  her,  because 
her  heart  was  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  she  was  resolved  to  put 
her  to  death,  and  accordingly  she  signed  her  death-warrant. 
At  last  Mary  was  beheaded.  This  was  very  dreadful.  Some 
time  afterward  Elizabeth  was  called  to  die."' 

In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  class  explained  by  signs  the  gen- 
<:'ral  principles  and  essential  properties,  and  wrote  upon  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  different  kinds  of  matter, — porosity, 
density,  rarity,  compressibility,  quality,  elasticity,  malleability, 
extension,  motion,  velocity,  force,  etc.  We  can  only  say,  all 
did  well. 

The  following  biographical  sketches  are  selected  from  im- 
promptu compositions,  rapidly  thrown  off,  on  the  large  slates. 
All  were  worthy  of  publication,  but  we  can  only  give  those  on 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

"  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

I  assure  you  that  it  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  as  to  what  I 
know  of  that  great  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
sketch.  That  name  is  very  f\imiliar,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  to  those  of  the  world  also.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  which  high  position  he  was 
elected  by  the  voice  of  a  grateful  people.  He  was  a  native  of 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia.  He  is  well  known  to  have 
filled  the  office  of  the  Presidency  well,  and  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.    His  life  was  a  very  happy  one.    His  kind- 
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ness  and  generosity  made  liini  liosts  of  friends.  He  is  dead, 
bnt  his  virtues,  which  were  many,  *  Smell  sweet,  and  blossom 
in  the  dust.' " 

"  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

'^Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  administered  the  government  with  the  sole 
view  toward  securing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
nation.  He  was  entirely  enlisted  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
and  was  celebrated  for  liis  anti-slavery  sentiments.  He  suc- 
c<?eded  in  freeing  the  colored  people  from  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  again,  he  was  assassinated  by  Mr.  Booth,  in  a  theatre  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1865.  Though  long 
since  gone  to  his  final  rest,  his  name  is  still  fondly  remembered 
by  us  all,  and  it  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  this  Republie^ 
shall  remain  independent." 

In  closing,  the  pupils  made  a  very  pleasing  impression  by 
their  quickness  and  correctness  in  answering  questions  upon 
the  general  facts  of  our  Saviour's  life. 

Class  1,  of  seven  years  standing,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  M.  Breg,  a  deaf-mute,  was  next  visited  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  Avas  the  most  advanced  class  of  the  Institution. 
After  all  we  had  seen  in  the  other  classes,  we  expected  a  great 
deal  from  this,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  The  whole 
examination  was  a  complete  success,  reflecting  great  credit 
upon  Mr.  Breg,  who  had  evidently  strained  every  nerve  during 
the  year  to  advance  the  pupils  committed  to  his  care.  As  we 
entered  the  school-room  of  Mr.  Breg,  his  pupils  rose  and 
rapidly  filled  their  large  slates  with  "  Words  of  Welcome." 
The  following  are  specimens : 

'•WELCOME    TO    THE    EXAMINING  COMMITTEE — B\    ALLIK  W. 

HAMILTON. 

"It  affords  us  the  utmost  pleasure  to  welcome  to  this  school- 
room Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Prof.  Plosford,  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Schools  iu  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Thompson.  We  shall  do 
the  best  we  can  to  please  three  such  celebrated  men  by  our 
improvement.  They  are  appointed  to  examine  us.  We  hope 
they  shall  not  be  stern  in  examining  us.  Our  studies  embrace 
history,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  Holy  Bible. 
As  I  like  natural  philosophy  better  than  any  other  study,  I 
hope  they  will  examine  us  in  that  study.  We  highly  appre- 
ciate their  kindness  in  coming  to  examine  us.  Having  learned 
that  Dr.  Gallaudet  has  decided  to  come  and  be  one  of  our 
examiners,  I  leaped  for  joy.  I  have  often  heard  of  him,  and 
also  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  mute ;  I  have 
longed  for  years  to  see  him.  Now  nothing  could  be  a  higher 
source  of  happiness  to  me  than  to  see  him  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen with  him.  Last  Sunday  Mr.  Gallaudet  appeared  at 
St.  Paul's  church,  before  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  us,  and 
he  was  favored  by  a  large  audience.  He  delivered  us  lectures 
with  such  loleasantness  and  ease  that  we  were  highly  en- 
chanted,— edified.  W^e  can  hardly  find  language  to  express  to 
you  how  thankful  we  feel  to  you  for  this  kindness  in  giving 
us  such  good  lectures.  We  are  in  high  hopes  that  the  exam- 
iners will  be  satisfied  with  our  exercises.'' 

"WORDS  OF  AVELCOME — BY  MISS  ISORA  A.  PIXLEY. 

Oh !  welcome,  welcome,  to  the  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  examination,  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mutes  in 
New  York,  Prof.  Hosford,  the  well  known  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Thompson,  who  are  now 
examining  us.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  see  them,  and 
our  sincerest  hope  is  that  they  will  not  be  very  severe  in  criti- 
cising us,  and  that  our  improvement  will  be  to  them  a  source 
of  more  hapinness  than  they  have  imagined.  We  give  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet  inherits  the  qualities  of 
his  dear  father,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Institution 
for  the  deaf-mutes  in  America,  and  first  taught  the  language 
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of  signs  ill  our  country,  which  has  continued  to  spread 
throughout  ahiiost  every  State.  We  assure  you  that  we  shall 
never  throw  away  the  memory  of  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  but  will  only  remember  it  forever,  and 
we  are  much  indebted.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have 
completed  the  studies  of  Goodrich's  History  of  the  World, 
Davies'  University  Arithmetic,  the  Senior  year  of  the  Graduated 
Sunday-School  Text-books,  natural  philosophy,  and  rhetoric. 
Tlie  History  of  the  World  is  much  the  best.  The  Holy  Bible 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us,  and  without  it  we  could 
not  do  right.  We  do  hope  that  they  will  never  forget  the 
happy  time  they  will  soon  have  passed  here,  after  their 
departure  for  home.*' 

All  were  familiar  with  the  History  which  had  formed  their 
text-book.  The  study  of  rhetoric  had  interested  them  very 
much  during  the  year.  Years  before,  Mr.  Breg,  as  a  pupil  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  had  been  carefully  trained  in  this 
stud}^  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet.  The  following  off-hand  composition 
quickly  appeared  on  the  large  slates  in  answer  to  various  ques- 
tions put  to  the  class  by  the  committee : 

What  is  Rhetoric  ?  Ans.  "  It  is  the  art  of  composition.  Some 
consider  it  the  art  of  public  speaking ;  others  the  art  of  per- 
suasion. It  is  to  language  what  painting  and  sculpture  are 
to  real  life.'* 

What  is  Personification  ?  Ans.  Personification  is  that 
figure  of  speech  in  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inani- 
mate objects.*' 

Example:  ••Although  Alexander  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  conquerors,  yet  Death  finally  conquered  him." 

What  is  Comparison  ?  Ans.  "  It  is  the  likening  of  one  object 
to  another,  and  is  generally  denoted  by  lihe,  as,  or  so^ 

Example:  "Youth  is  like  the  spring  time,  gay  and  beauti- 
ful and  full  of  joy." 

What  is  Antithesis?     Ans.     -Antithesis  is  the  placing 
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of  oi)posites  in  juxtaposition,  of  hightening  the  object  by 
contrast." 

Example:  "The  soul  of  the  rigliteous  is  in  a  state  of  light, 
but  tlie  soul  of  the  wicked  is  in  that  of  darkness." 

What  is  Hyperbole  ?  Ans.  Hyperbole  is  the  exaggerating 
of  anything,  and  the  deaf-mutes  are  much  given  to  it." 

Example :  ^"  As  the  news  tliat  the  Pacific  Railroad  w'as  com- 
pleted arrived  in  Flint,  they  threw  tlie  people  in  so  much 
excitement  that  a  cannon  was  fired,  and  this  almost  sliook  this 
house  to  its  foundations,  and  left  me  almost  breathless." 

The  committee  only  had  time  to  give  a  cursory  examination 
in  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic,  and  the  Bible,  but  from 
what  they  saw,  were  convinced  that  the  pupils  had  made  good 
progress  in  these  studies.  ^The  teacher  and  his  well-disciplined 
class  seemed  to  court  the  fullest  investigation  as  to  the  results 
of  the  year's  w^ork,  and  the  committee  regretted  that  they  were 
obliged  to  close  their  agreeable  task  sooner  than  they  would 
liave  wished,  in  order  that  dinner  might  be  attended  to,  and 
preparations  made  for  the  closing  exercises,  to  be  held  in  the 
chapel  during  the  afternoon. 

The  following  compositions,  selected  from  a  number  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  members  of  this  class,  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  tlieir  ability  to  express  thoughts  in  written 
language : 

FOHGIVENESS. 

Oh !  how  blessed  it  is  to  act  tlie  part  of  a  forgiver !  The 
tbrgiveness  which  is  thus  given  away  only  makes  the  cup  of 
the  forgiven  more  full  of  happiness  and  content,  even  more 
full  than  that  of  the  one  who  was  forgiven.  In  early  and 
barbarous  ages  the  word  "  Forgiveness  "  was  hardly  known  to 
the  world,  and  he  who  forgave  his  enemy  was  adjudged  by 
all  to  be  a  coward ;  but  now  that  religion  has  spread  her  be- 
nignant beams  over  three-fourths  of  the  world,  the  one  who 
forgives  his  greatest  enemy  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  noble 
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of  mankind.  Our  Lord,  in  that  beautiful  prayer  Avliich  lie 
has  given  us,  commands  us  to  forgive  others  if  Ave  Avould  be 
forgiven.  A  more  beautiful  and  Avise  command  could  not  be 
given  to  us,  and  Ave  ought  to  boAv  to  it  Avith  cheerfulness,  and 
to  throAV  our  Avhole  hearts  into  our  obedience.  But  the  great- 
est example  of  forgiveness  that  Ave  can  find  and  folloAV^,  is  that 
of  Jesus  forgiving  those  Avho  have  treated  him  Avorst.  An  ex- 
ample that  can  equal  that  of  Jesus  cannot  be  found.  And  Ave 
ought  all  to  folloAv  in  his  steps.  If  Ave  are  forgiA^n  by  Jesus 
then  A\-e  A\ill  enter  into  the  happy  place  Avhere  there  is  ever- 
lasting peace." 

••  LOSS  OF  HEARING. 

*'  When  I  was  but  a  child  1  often  thought  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  I  little  thought  that  I  should  meet  Avith  the  same 
misfortune ;  but  Avhen  I  Avas  betAveen  nine  and  ten  I  found 
myself  deprived  of  my  hearing,  and  many  bitter  tears  I  shed. 
Many  weary  years  rolled  by  before  I  became  reconciled  to  my 
fate,  for  I  Avas  not  so  good  as  to  read  the  Bible  to  give  me  any 
comfort,  on  account  of  my  eyes  troubling  me,  Avhicli  had  kept 
me  from  school  a  great  part  of  four  years. 

"  But  after  seven  years  rolled  on,  I  gradually  became  contented 
Avith  my  lot.  I  attended  school  some,  but  my  deafness  deprived 
me  of  nearly  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  my  more  favored 
companions,  and  my  progress  in  my  studies  Avas  consequently 
sloAv.  This  troubled  me  greatly,  for  I  Avas  a  great  lover  of 
study,  and  I  Avished  to  gain  a  good  education,  that  I  might  be 
useful  as  Avell  as  happy.  After  seven  years  I  heard  of  this 
noble  Institution,  and  I  was  filled  Avith  the  greatest  desire  to 
come  here,  hoping  that  1  might  be  able  to  gain  the  knoAvledge 
which,  in  a  hearing  school,  was  denied  me.  But  there  Avere 
many  obstacles  in  my  Avay,  and  my  dear  mother  did  not  knoAv 
Avhether  it  Avas  best  to  let  me  come  or  not.  1  teased  her  to  let 
me  come  until  I  wore  her  patience  out.  At  last  she  let  me 
come,  and  happy  Avas  T  ay  hen  I  bade  my  friends  good-bye,  for 
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I  knew  that  I  was  growing  up,  and  would  soon  be  thrown  upon 
the  world^s  tender  mercy,  and  liow  that  would  be  for  me  to 
have  to  meet  its  temptations  and  its  stormy,  aud  forever  be 
ignorant  of  its  deceptions;  and  so  I  put  my  trust  on  God,  and 
arrived  here  safe  and  happ}^,  and  not  a  cloud  has  arisen  to 
darken  the  horizon  of  my  home  of  silence,  but  peace  and  hap- 
piness prevailed  over,  me,  and  liave  until  this  day:  and  how 
thankful  I  feel  to  my  Heavenly  Father  to  think  that  he  ha.s 
not  doomed  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  ignorance  as  well  as  silence, 
but  has  poured  the  light  of  knowledge  and  salvation  into  their 
dark  minds,  and  caused  their  hearts  to  sing  for  joy. 

"As  soon  as  I  began  to  understand  the  strange  sign  language, 
I  felt  like  another  girl.  Every  day  has  opened  to  me  some  new 
beauty  of  the  sign  language.  But  I  can  say  that  I  would  far 
rather  hear,  than  to  be  here  and  have  to  learn  in  this  way,  for 
how  ])leasant  it  is  to  go  to  church  and  hear  what  there  is  said, 
and  that  is  Miiat  I  cannot  do.  T  am  very  thankful  that  I  am 
not  deprived  of  speech,  for  I  love  the  articulation  class  the  best. 
I  wish  it  was  so  that  I  could  be  taught  all  the  time  in  articula- 
tion, for  the  lovely  and  pleasant  signs  do  no  good  to  me  when 
I  leave  here,  where  articulation  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  t<^ 
me.  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  call  the  poor  mutes  ^  dummies/ 
as  many  do,  when  it  is  true  that  some,  of  them  are  even  more 
bright  and  intelligent  than  some  of  them  that  hear.  I  have 
been  deaf  nearly  eleven  years,  and  have  only  been  here  about, 
three  years,  and  I  feel  very  thankful  to  my  teacher  for  having 
opened  the  doors  of  instruction  to  me.  He  never  heard  a 
human  voice,  yet  it  is  wonderful  what  he  knows,  and  he  has 
labored  very  hard  to  have  me  and  all  well  taught.  He  has  also 
cheered  us  when  discouraged,  and  helped  us  in  every  way  ho 
could,  and  I  will  forever  cherish  his  memory,  for  he  has  done 
nothing  in  vain,  and  I  trust  that  God  in  future  will  give  him  a 
crown  of  life.  Our  vacation  is  near  at  hand,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  to  bid  each  other  farewell,  and  I  fear  that  1  will  never 
meet  some  of  my  classmates  again,  for  mo^t  of  them  will 
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graduate  now.  They  are  niy  brothers  and  sistei'S  in  afleetion, 
and  I  am  sorrv  to  part  from  them,  but  Industry  must  be  their 
motto.  I  hope  they  will  put  their  trust  in  Christ,  and  at  the 
end  tlieir  tongue  will  be  unloosed,  nnd  their  ears  will  l)c 
unstopped." 

At  intervals  during  tlu'  progress  ol'  the  extiniination  ol'  the 
regularly  formed  classes,  the  writer  was  much  gratified  in 
noting  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Brockett.  These  pupils 
had  been  selected  from  the  classes  of  the  Institution  aecording 
to  their  capacity  to  improve  in  these  desirable  accomplishments, 
and  had  been  drilled  at  such  hours  as  would  not  interfere  with 
their  attendance  upon  the  duties  of  the  several  classes  to 
which  they  belonged.  Most  of  those  in  this  department  werc^  • 
semi-deaf  or  semi-mute ;  some  having  more  or  less  imperfect 
hearing,  others  losing  their  hearing  entirely  after  they  had 
learned  to  speak,  at  ages  from  two  to  twelve.  The  calls  which 
are  made  for  different  domestic  aniuials  were  readily  under- 
■stood  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  imitated  by  most  of 
the  class  quite  perfectly.  As  Mr.  Brockett  read  a  portion  of 
history,  two  young  men  repeated  the  sentences  after  him  dis- 
tinctly' and  audibly.  Three  young  women  gave  a  pleasing 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  catch  from  the  lips  and  to  sound 
words,  as  their  teacher  read  part  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible. 
Various  other  satisfactory  exercises  were  given. 

The  committee  were  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  this  department  should  be  continued,  and  made 
as  perfect  as  i)ossible,  so  that  every  pupil  of  the  Institution 
who  shows  any  capacity  for  reading  on  the  lips,  or  imitating 
the  sounds  of  spoken  words,  shall  liaAe  tlie  o])portunity  of 
faithful  and  patient  culture. 

The  committee  formed  a  part  of  tlu'  largv  company  which 
gathered  in  the  chapel  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  1st, 
to  W'itno.ss  the  closing  exliibition  of  the  session  given  by  both 
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departments  of  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  all  they  saw  and  heard.  In  concluding  their 
report,  the  committee  desire  to  congratulate  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan upon  the  success  of  this  noble  Institution,  attributable 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  Trustees,  Principal,  Instructors,  and  other 
officers. 

THOMAS  GALLAUDET,  Chairman. 
A.  A.  THOMPSON, 
0.  HOSFORD, 
P.  R.  L.  PIERCE. 
New  York,  Nov.  13,  1869. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE 
ON  MUSIC,  18C9. 


To  the  Tinistees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Edvmtion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  Blind: 

111  your  selection  of  a  committee  for  tlie  examination  of  tlie 
pupils  in  the  Institution  under  your  management,  I  was 
honored  in  being  assigned  to  that  of  music  in  the  department 
of  tlie  blind,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  results  of  my  labors 
were  not  only  exceedingly  interesting,  but  liighly  satisfactory 
and  profitable,  and  I  shall  long  remember  with  pride  and 
pleasure  the  interyicAv  with  the  Faculty  and  students  with 
which  I  was  most  happily  fayored,  particularly  on  the  second 
and  third  days  of  the  annual  reyiew,  June  30tli  and  July  1st, 
1869.  In  yocal  music  and  instruction  on  the  piano  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Le  Roy's  class  were  first  examined.  This  lady  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  musical  department  some  three  years,  and 
displayed  marked  success,  with  an  '-  aptness  to  teach  ''  that 
indicated  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  profession,  coupled 
with  ability  to  impart  such  to  her  pu2)ils.  The  class  of 
nine  (tAvo  absent  on  account  of  illness),  who  had  been  half 
way  through  Jousse's  Musical  Catechism,  answered  with  a 
readiness  and  clearness  of  perception,  questions  touching  the 
foundation  elements  of  musical  notation,  rhythm,  and/ melody, 
astonishing  those  present,  w^ho  could  hardly  belieye  that  these 
pupils  were  blind  and  yet  had  mastered  so  thoroughly  and 
understandingly  these  principles.  The  adyanced  class  of  fifteen 
(fiye  of  which  were  absent  Avith  the  residnum  of  measles),  wlio 
had  been  through  the  catechism,  also  betrayed  a  knowledge 
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of  the  science,  in  all  of  its  branches,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, that  vras  very  gratifying.  Questions  were  taken  indis- 
criminately from  "  Jousse"  and  readily  answered,  as  well  a^s 
those  not  in  the  book,  and  no  one  could  fail  to  observe  that 
they  intelligibly  grappled  with  most  of  the  vei-y  difficult 
problems  involved  in  the  musical  scale,  with  its  manifold  modifi- 
cations in  its  chromatics  and  intervals.  These  examinations 
were  no  '^sct  affair  ''  in  particular  studies  and  to  a  particular 
point,  but  extended  indiscriminately  through  the  entire  range 
of  the  science,  as  applica])le  to  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
performances,  and  unfolded  clearly  what  tlie  pupils  had  hcon 
taught  and  ichy  theij  knew  it.  I  regarded  these  classes  with  u 
great  deal  of  favor,  because  from  them  will  go  forth  those  who 
will  be  teachers  to  others  of  the  Art  divine,  and  too  much 
pains  cannot  be  taken  witli  such  as  show  great  ju'oficiency  in 
giving  them  a  thorough  musical  education. 

]^ot  the  least  attractive  and  important  iu  tiiis  (ionnection 
is  the  use  of  the  Parlor  Organ,"  now  becoming  one  of  the 
household  gods  of  nearly  every  lamily  in  tlie  land.  The  ex- 
cellent instrument  whicli  has  been  provided  by  the  Trustees 
Avill  be  a  new  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  blind,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  happiest  evidences  of  the  refinement  and  good  taste,  so 
characteristic  of  our  people  generally,  that  the  Parlor  Organ 
in  some  of  its  multiplied  forms  is  making  itself  a  "  homc-angeF' 
in  both  city  alid  country,  adding  so  much  by  its  sweet  and 
prolonged  harmonies  to  the  attractions  of  the  fireside.  Every 
rural  church  will  eventually  be  supplied  with  one  of  these 
instruments,  and  the  playing  upon  such  and  the  teaching 
thereof  will  be  a  source  of  income  and  means  of  support;  to 
many  of  these  pupils  now  being  instructed  at  your  Institution; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  every  hour  legitimately  taken  from 
other  studies  and  expended  to  this  end  will  be  blessed  to  the 
good  of  these  unfortunates,  beyond  calculation.  Many  of  the 
pupils  examined  had  taken  lessons  for  five  terms,  others  four, 
three,  two,  and  one,  and  it  was  surprising  to  note  the  ability 
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and  zeal  with  w}iich  this  delightful  study  has  been  embraced. 
Of  course  there  was  found  tlie  usual  disparity  of  aptness  and 
dullness  of  compreliension  incident  to  pupils  gifted  with  sight, 
but  I  unhesitatingly  think  that  the  same  number  of  scholars 
taken  promiscuously  from  any  one  of  our  public  schools — 
years  and  opportunities  being  relatively  considered — would 
not  show  greater  improvement  and  love  for  the  concord 
of  sweet  sounds'"  in  the  same  length  of  time  than  was 
evidenced  by  these  blind  children.  Of  pupils  in  thorough- 
bass and  harmony,  there  were  only  two ;  and  one,  Joseph  Hill, 
being  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present,  there  can  }.^o  no 
impropriety  in-^  naming  the  other,  ^liss  Beatrie  Briggs,  who 
passed  a  very  creditable  examination  in  ^-  ZundeFs  Method," 
the  exposition  on  the  piano  of  the  scale,  chromatic  tones, 
consecutive  interval,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves,  with 
equivocal  chorus  modulations,  and  some  were  remarkable. 
She  also  wrote  readily  upon  the  blackboard  all  musical  signs 
and  characters,  and  upon  giving  her  the  melody  of  a  tune  on 
the  board,  she  w'ould  readily  make  a  bass  to  it  and  write  it  out 
on  the  proper  staff.  Four  other  pupils  not  so  far  advanced  in 
science  made  excellent  progress  in  the  blackboard  exercises, 
giving  evidence  of  their  ability  with  further  instruction  to  . 
make  themselves  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  art. 

Iji  the  class  on  the  violin,  taught  by  Mr.  Julius  Eice,  there 
were  fifteen  pupils,  some  of  whom  exhibited  marked  pro- 
ficiency. Although  none  of  them  had  received  quite  three 
terms  instruction,  yet  such  played  readily  in  any  key  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  position ;  while  such  as  had  had  only 
one  term  instruction  played  well  in  most  of  the  keys  in  the 
fii*st  position.  Not  being  a  violinist,  I  could  only  judge  of  the 
execution  by  the  successful  hearing  and  taste,  but  I  have  cer- 
tainly heard  much  worse  mtisic  from  children  and  youths 
older  in  years,  and  blessed  with  vision  and  opportunities,  than 
that  given  by  these  sightless  ones ;  and  I  noticed  particularly 
the  grace  of  manner  which  characterized  the  holding  of  the 
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bow  b}'  the  girls,  who  seemed,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  to 
be  very  apt  in  acquiring  musical  knowledge. 

The  Brass  Band,  consisting  of  six  pieces,  to  wit,  an  E-flat 
cornet,  B-flat  cornet,  E-flat  tenor,  2d  E-flat  tenor  and  alto,  B- 
flat  baritone,  and  an  E-flat  base,  performed  excellently.  They 
had  been  under  the  efiicient  teaching  of  Prof  J.  Henry  Gardner, 
and  they  deserye  special  mention  for  their  efforts.  I  can  only 
speak  of  their  performances  as  an  entirety,  not  being  able  pro- 
fessionally to  determine,  even  if  it  were  possible  so  to  do,  as  to 
the  individual  progress  of  the  pupils.  They  played  well,  and 
they  add  very  much  to  the  interest  that  naturally  centers  around 
the  Institution,  and  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  imparting  a« 
much  musical  knowledge  as  is  possible  to  the  blind;  and  in 
this  Band  was  reatlily  seen  by  all,  what  faithful  training  and 
constant  practice  will  accomplish. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  concluding  this  brief  and 
imperfect  report,  to  add  anything  by  way  of  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  giving  these  unfortunates  every  opportunity  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  delightful  science.  This  idea  has  been 
fully  anticipated  by  the  Trustees,  as  is  evidenced  in  their  deter- 
mination to  provide  all  necessary  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  instruction ;  and  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature for  musical  instruments  has  been  wisely  and  judiciously 
expended  upon  the  elegant  Steinway  piano,  the  rich-toned 
Smith  organ,  and  the  beautiful  set  of  brass  instruments  here- 
tofore referred  to. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.  E.  L.  PEIRCE, 
Com.  in  Examination  in  Musical  Department. 
Grand  Papids,  August  7,  1869. 
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BY  JOHN  J.  BUCHANAN. 

Seven teoii  years  liavc  elapsed  since  this  school  "vvent  iuto 
operation,  with  a  single  pupil,  in  a  rented  house.  This  Insti- 
tution was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Since  that 
time  it  has  constantly  prospered,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has 
increased  every  year,  and  now  we  have  140  pupils.  This  Insti- 
tution is  like  a  large  tree  that  has  sprung  up  from  the  seed 
planted  years  ago,  and  it  seems  as  if  time  itself  could  never 
bring  it  to  decay.  What  a  capacious  and  elegant  building 
stands  on  this  commanding  eminence  !  It  looks,  indeed,  like 
a  royal  palace,  fit  for  the  habitation  of  a  king.  The  main 
building  is  in  process  of  completion,  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  at  no  distant  time.  When  finished,  it  wall  present  a 
beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to 
us  that  the  State  of  Michigan  takes  so  much  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  We 
wish  the  Institution  to  stand  as  long  as  the  earth  remains,  and 
the  deaf-mutes  and  blind  all  to  be  educated.  Had  this  Insti- 
tution not  been  established,  the  unfortunate  children  of  silence 
and  darkness  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
education.  The  deaf-mutes,  at  least,  would  still  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Lord.  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  unable 
to  find  language  to  express  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  young  State,  for  its  enthusiastic  eff"orts  in  pro- 
moting: the  welfare  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and 
10 
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likewise  for  its  generosity  in  appropriating  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  completion  of  tliese  buildings.  Before  we  who  are 
(leaf  and  dumb  first  crossed  the  threshold  of  this  Institution, 
which  is  an  incalculable  blessing  to  us  and  to  the  blind,  Ave 
were  cut  off  from  social  privileges  and  the  consolations  of 
religion.  Our  minds  were  kept  in  torpid  inactivity,  so  our 
})arents  and  friends  were  prevented  from  holding  familiar  inter- 
course with  us.  But  as  we  entered  our  Alma  Mater,  our  minds 
began  to  be  enlightened.  By  means  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  here,  we  have  stepped  up  the  hill  of  education  by 
degrees,  until  we  enjoy  the  power  of  reading,  and  also  of 
talking  by  writing.  But  still  our  education  is  im  the  same 
condition  that  the  main  building  is — both  arc  unfinished. 
During  our  short  sojourn  here,  we  have  paid  much  attention 
to  the  enlightenment  and  improvement  of  our  minds,  and  U) 
the  benefits  to  be  deriyed  from  a  knowledge  of  language  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  studies  pursued  here.  But  to-morrow 
will  call  us  to  leave  our  Alma  Mater,  and  we  go  forth  into  the 
world  as  citizens,  where  either  our  career  must  be  one  of  hap- 
piness or  misery,  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  The  younger  pupils  feel 
cheerful  and  buoyant  at  the  approach  of  the  coming  vacation, 
but  it  makes  us,  the  graduating  pupils,  sad  to  think  of  bidding 
u  final  adieu  to  the  noble  and  hospitable  walls  from  which  w^e 
are  about  to  depart,  no  more  to  return.  It  also  makes  us  sad 
to  think  of  parting  with  our  school  companions,  probably 
ncA'er  to  see  all  their  smiling  faces  again.  And  a  sad  fareAvell 
swells  up  from  our  hearts  to  these  noble  walls,  and  this  beauti- 
ful chapel,  and  those  pleasant  grounds,  and  that  smiling  creek. 

To  you,  our  respected  Trustees,  our  hearts  are  warmed  with 
sincere  gratitude  for  those  kindnesses  which  you  have  bestoAved 
upon  us  during  our  stay  here.  We  cannot  look  back  but  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  upon  the  many  privileges  Avhich  you  have 
given  us  byAvhich  our  education  has  been  improved.  We  now 
feel  gratified  to  say,  that  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year 
to  year,  Ave  have  been  much  pleased  to  meet  you  in  your  official 
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visits  to  this  Institution.  You  know  that  wc,  tlic  graduating 
pupils,  will  soon  be  separated  from  this  Institution,  our  dear 
home,  the  advantages  of  whicli  you  liave,  Avith  great  kindness, 
provided  for  us.  May  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  prolong  your 
lives,  and  grant  you  many  comforts,  that  you  may  do  good  to 
others  who  remain  hereafter  under  instruction  in  this  Institu- 
tion. We  promise  to  remember  you  with  gratitude  till  our 
death.  Though  ^ur  hearts  groAV  sad,  yet  let  us  say  a  last  word, 
"Farewell,"  to  you. 

To  you,  our  kind  Principal,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude, for  the  fatherly  care  you  have  exercised  over  us,  and  for 
the  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  promoting  our  w^elfare. 
Let  us  a,ssure  you  that  wc  think  you  are  worthy  of  the  position 
you  hold,  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  you  may  be  spared 
long  to  continue  to  be  as  useful  to  other  pupils  as  you  have 
Ix'cn  to  us.  Wc  feel  very  sad  to  depart  from  such  a  good  Prin- 
cipal as  you  have  proved  to  be,  and  such  a  useful  Institution, 
where  we  have  gathered  tlie  harvest  of  education.  Again,  lei 
us  say  to  you  that  your  acts  of  kindness  are  engraved  upon 
our  hearts  so  that  time  cannot  efliice  them.  Wc  shall  always 
look  back  to  our  school  days  with  thankful  hearts.  And  now, 
we  bid  you  a  very  sad  farewell. 

To  you,  our  dear  Matron,  I  should  do  injustice,  not  only 
to  myself  and  my  graduating  friends  but  to  you,  if  I  should 
leave  this  Institution  without  testifying  to  you  our  appreci- 
ation of  your  services.  Since  you  became  our  Matron,  we  have 
uniformly  found  you  zealous,  prompt,  and  industrious  in  the 
discharge  of  your  responsible  duties.  We,  the  graduating 
pupils,  return  our  most  earnest  and  lieartivlt  thanks  to  you 
for  the  remarkably  patient  attention  you  have  paid  to  us  iu 
sickness  and  in  health.  We  cherish  an  earnest  hope  tliat. 
wherever  you  go  you  will  bear  wn'th  you  the  assurance  of  our 
high  esteem  for  you.  Our  most  fervent  wish  is  that  you  will 
still  hold  the  responsible  office  of  Matron  as  long  as  your 
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liealtli  allows.  With  feelings  of  regret  at  leaving  you,  we  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

To  you,  our  beloved  teacher  and  liis  co-laborers,  we  are 
under  many  obligations  to  you  for  the  kind  and  faithful  efforts 
you  have  made  to  enlighten  our  minds,  and  to  instill  into 
them  moral  principles,  and  especially  for  the  patience  and 
perseverance  you  have  had  in  correcting  the  habits  we  had 
formed  before  coming  here.  We  ass\ire  you  that  the  position 
you  hold  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  in  the  world, 
for  you  diffuse  the  light  of  knowledge  into  the  darkened 
minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  restore  them  to  society. 
To-day  w@  feel  very  sorry  to  discontinue  our  studies  with  you 
as  our  teachers,  but  now  we  make  a  resolution  that  we  will 
devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  reading  and  learning,  and  that 
we  will  think  of  what  you  taught  us.  Let  us  ask  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.    We  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

To  our  schoolmates  and  classmates,  I  would  say  a  few  part- 
ing words  to  you.  When  we  look  upon  the  days  we  have 
passed  in  pursuing  our  studies,  we  are  very  sorry  to  find  how 
much  time  we  have  wasted  in  idleness;  and  we  cannot  but 
wish  much  to  recall  the  lost  time  ;  but,  alas  I  it  will  never  return 
to  us,  and  will  always  more  and  more  depart  from  us.  I  am 
anxious  to  have  you  learn  from  this  that  it  is  of  invaluable 
importance  to  improve  every  moment  and  be  careful  of  your 
precious  time.  Let  me  advise  you  to  love  your  good  Principal 
and  teachers,  and  obey  them  without  the  least  reluctance. 
Remember  that  you  should  never  enter  your  school  without 
your  lessons  well  studied,  and  that  when  you  graduate  at  this 
Institution  you  will  be  very  happy  if  you  have  studied  hard 
and  behaved  well.  Although  Ave  feel  sad  at  departing  from 
you,  we  shall  never  forget  the  many  happy  hours  which  we 
have  passed  with  you.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  part  with 
you,  but  we  hope  to  meet  you  all  in  the  world  to  come  if  we 
shall  never  meet  in  this.    To  you  a  sad  farewell. 
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To  you,  my  graduating  classmates  and  schoolmates,  when 
we  look  back  over  the  past  seven  years  and  consider  how  our 
minds  were  fettered  in  the  chains  of  ignorance,  and  compare 
them  with  what  they  are  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  and  render  our  thanks  to  God,  the  dispenser  of  bless- 
ings. Now^  Ave  shall  no  longer  depend  on  our  dear  teachers  to 
aid  and  guide  us  in  the  improvement  of  our  minds  and  mor- 
ality. AVe  go  into  tlie  world  to  depend  upon  ourselves  in 
moral  principles  and  in  the  improvement  of  our  minds.  We 
shall  doubtless  meet  with  many  trials  and  afflictions,  but  if  we 
are  firm  in  Christ  we  shall  be  safe  in  the  end.  Before  I  depart 
from  you  I  beseech  you  all  to  live  well  in  the  world,  that  when 
you  die  you  will  meet  each  other  with  much  joy  and  pleasure 
in  the  world  to  come.  I  bid  you  and  all  other  friends  an 
affectionate  farewell. 


TEACIIEPuS'  KEPORTS  FOJ!  \m:>. 
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♦  - 

DEPAllTMIvVT  FOli  TJIK  DKAF  .VXD  Dl'MiJ. 
CLASS  VII. 

Taufjht  by  Miss  Km  ma  A.  J^pfric 

Boys  under  instruction : 

Charles  Marshall   I  year. 

Ernest  Dorm  an   1  " 

James  McDonough   years. 

Wirt  C.  Case   f  year. 

George  Hunter   1 

Henry  Anderson   1 

Harrison  Zimmerman   1 

Gleni  F.  Satterlee   1 

Charles  Kellogg   "I  years, 

Collins  Colby   1  y^-iJ-. 

Charles  M.  Aiken .  . .  /   1 

Edward  L.  Van  Every   1 

Christian  Gottworth   1 

George  Norris  (absent,  sick)   i 

Boys,  11. 

Girls: 

Jessie  C.  Richardson   y-'t^^*^- 

Rhoda  A.  Burger   1  yc^""- 

Theresa  Pfeifer   1 

AUie  M.  Rose   1  '* 

Phebe  Gill  :   ^  *' 

The  last  named  of  the  girls  has  been  under  the  instrnetioii 
of  Mr.  McGann,  in  Canada,  eighteen  months. 

Girls,  5.    l>oys  and  girls,  10. 
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STUDIES. 

1.  Peet's  Elementary  Lesson  as  far  as  Page  104. 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Script.nro  Lessons.  Seven  sections,  with  ques- 
tions on  the  same. 

3.  Arithmetic.   Exercises  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

CLASS  YI. 

Taught  by  L.  D.  Pomeroy, 
Boys  under  instruction : 


William  Eanspach   2  years. 

JohnFoote   2  « 

John  E.  Lewis   2  " 

Charles  Ilildebrandt   2 

Thomas  Brown   2  " 

Charles  Garrison   2 

Boys  G. 

Girls: 

Clara  E.  Bisbee   2  years, 

OrYillaGatchell.   7  m'ths- 

Almira  V.  Pitcher   2  years. 

Sarah  Burger   2  " 

Mary  Decker   2 

Mary  Wliise   2  " 

Ella  Kenney   2 


Girls,  7.    Total,  13. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lesson,  beginning  with  Lesson 
158.  The  class  have  completed  the  book  and  reviewed  the 
same. 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Third  Pari,  begining  at  Chapter  Second,  on 
Comparison.  The  class  completed  and  reviewed  the  whole 
chapter.  Then,  taking  up  "  History  of  Animals,"  beginning 
with  Section  III,  Quadrupeds,  they  finished  the  section  on 
Amphibious  Quadrupeds  and  reviewed  the  same. 
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3.  Ck'Ograpliy — Monteith'S  First  LcsfcOiis.  This  study  was 
taken  up  about  the  middle  of  the  term ;  tlie  class  have  com- 
pleted and  reviewed  thirty  pages.  Some  proficiency  has  also 
been  made  in  drawing  maps  with  the  crayons. 

4.  Aritlimetic,  in  the  ^progressive  Table  Book.  The  class  have 
completed  and  reviewed  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division. 

5.  Dr.  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons — thirteen  sections;  complet^'d 
and  reviewed  the  same. 

C.  Composition.  Letter  writing  once  a  month ;  from  time 
to  time  unginal  compositions  liave  been  written  upon  the 
slate. 

7.  Penmanship.  Writing  in  a  copy-book  one  half-hour  each 
week. 

CLASS  Y. — DIVISION  JJ. 

Taught  hy  WiUicnn  S.  Smith. 
Girls  under  instruction : 


Emma  Cransoh   4  years. 

'Ellen  Clarks  ....4 

Miu-tha  J.  Hitchcock   3  " 

Martha  J.  Loranger   3 

Mary  McNeill   3  " 

Lucy  Pa  IT   3 

Girls,  0. 

Boys: 

Henry  Eberly   3  years. 

Charles  Hunter   " 

Frank  Loranger   *' 

James  St.  John   *> 


Boys,  4.    Total,  10. 

There  are  two  divisions  in  this  class.    Division  No.  1  is 
composed  of  five  pupils.    They  have  reviewed  and  finished 
Feet's  Elementary  Lessons,  and  have  gone  over  the  History 
of  Man  in  the  Course  of  Listruction,  Part  III,  and  Section 
11 
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IX  ill  the  History  of  the  Bible.  Division  No.  2  consisted  of 
five  pupils.  This  division  has  reviewed  Peet's  Elementary 
Lessons  and  Section  VI  in  the  Scripture  Lessons.  Both 
divisions  have  been  exercised  on  simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction, and  also  in  writing  sentences,  narrative,  tigurCvS,  and 
answers  to  easy  questions. 

CLASS  V. — DIVISION  A. 

Taught  hy  Austin  ir.  Mann. 
Boys  under  instruction : 


Thomas  Callaghan   ;]  years. 

Henry  Friedrich   3 

Remus  Wright   4 

Alfred  Cole...   3  - 

Silas  Franklin   4 

John  x\nsbrow   4 

Frank  M.Hays   2 

Boys,  7. 

Girls: 

Adelia  A.  Cole   3  years. 

Cornelia  De  Vail   5  " 

Luna  Alway   4  "I 

Alexa  M.  Windiate  4  "I 


Girls,  4.    Total,  11.  W 

STUDIES.  I J 

1.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons:  reviewed  and  finished,  thW  \ 
middle  of  March  last. 

2.  Robinson's  Progressive  Table  Book.    The  class  Jiave 
studied  but  little  of  this  book,  but  they  have  been  exercised  p 
from  two  to  four  times  a  week  on  examples  given  by  the  J| 
teacher.    They-  have  been  taught  addition,  multiplication,  sub-  ^ 
traction,  and  division.  \ 

3.  Monteith's  Lessons  in  Geography.  Commenced  Jan.  j| 
30th.  1869.    Studied  and  reviewed  as  far  as  Lesson  XXVIII. 
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4.  Peet's  Part  Third.     Commenced  March   18th,  1869. 

Studied  and  reviewed  tliree  sections  of  chapter  one  on  the 

History  of  Man. 
o.  Scripture  Lessons.  Thirteen  sections  studied  and  reviewed, 

from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  Joshua.    Of  late  they 

have  been  required  to  write  synopses  in  their  own  language  of 

the  characters  and  incidents  mentioned  in  the  sections. 

6.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  sentence  writing, 

daily.   Each  pupil  has  been  required  to  narrate  something 

that  has  fallen  under  his  or  her  observation  outside  of  the 

school-room.    Words  and  phrases  from  the  text-books  have 

been  given  them  to  construct  sentences  on.    They  have  also 

been  at  short  intervals  required  to  write  out  some  story  related 

by  the  tea<!her  in  the  sign  language.    Letters  to  parents  and 

friends  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  Penmanship 

-every  Friday  afternoon. 

CLASS  IV. 

Taught  hi/  William  //.  Brejuiafi. 
Boys  under  instruction : 

Wm.  McXeill   4  years. 

Edgar  Harris   0  " 

Horace  Snook   7  " 

Levi  Murray   4 

Augustus  Reese   G  " 

John  Hartman   4 

Wm.E.  Northrop  •  .   5  " 

Boys,  7. 

Girls : 

Polly  Weinberg   7  years. 

Mary  Palmer   7  " 

Ann  McXeill   4 

Marsella  Wilcox   4 

Margaret  Beasley   o 

Emma  Lambert   4 

Girls,  G.    Total,  13. 
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STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Part  Third.  The  cliiys  has  studied  aiid 
reviewed  during  the  year  as  far  as  Page  96,  and  ten  sections  of 
furtlier  develo})nient  of  verbs. 

2.  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  45  lessons. 

3.  Arithmetic  Exercises  in  addition,  niultiplication,  sub- 
traction, and  division. 

4.  Compositions;  letter-Avriting,  once  a  month. 

5.  Twenty  sections  in  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons. 

(^LASS  III. — DIVISION  B. 

Taifght  hj  WiJUs  Jlubhard 

Boys  under  instruction : 

Frank  F.  Andrews   years, 

Edgar  Williams  :   •") 

John  D.  Teller:   1  year. 

John  AY.  Pierson   5  years, 

Albertus  Overshire   " 

Boys,  5, 

Girls: 

Mary  J.  De  Camp   1  yeaj. 

Margaret  Connelly   o  years. 

Vclina  Buttolph   5 

Mary  J.  Bickford   2  " 

Frances  M.  De  Foe   o 

Harriet  M.  Walter   0 

Ilannah  J.  Smith  

EvaE.  Smith   5  - 

Girls,  8.    Total.  Ill 

STUDIES. 

1.  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography.  Tlie  class  have  gone 
over  and  reviewed  93  lessons  in  this  book,  embracing  general 
description  and  definitions,  and  the  geography  and  historical 
outlines  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  North  America. 
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They  have  been  practiced  in  hmguage,  putting  the  questions 
and  answers  on  the  principal  events  and  tlie  various  States  into 
the  narrative  form,  adding  such  ideas  as  tlie.y  have  otherwise 
picked  up. 

2.  Priinarv  Arithmetic.  They  liave,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, performed  every  example  in  the  book,  which  include<s 
the  four  ground  rules  and  simple  fractions. 

3.  Dr.  Peet's  Part  Third.  They  have  read  about  and  de- 
scribed in  their  own  language,  the  various  animals  whose 
characteristics  are  given  on  Pages  92  and  133  inclusive,  and 
have  also  l)een  practiced  on  the  infinitive  mood. 

4.  Grammar,  according  to  the  Chart  of  Essential  Sentences. 
They  have  also  been  practiced  in  writing  original  sentencc.^^ 
on  Avords  and  phrases  taken  from  their  text-books. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons,  to  Section  XXI. 

0.  The  primary  year  of  a  series  of  Sunday-school  text-books. 
They  have  committed  to  memory  28  lessons,  Avhicli  include 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th.  and  8th  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

7.  Compositions  weekly,  and  letter-writing  monthly. 

CLASS  III. — DIVISION  A. 

Taught  by  Thomas  L,  Brown. 

Girls  under  instruction: 

Adaline  A.  Spencer  

Ann  M.  Furgeson  

Ella  C.  Lane  

Polly  E.  Croy  

Matilda  N.  Dolsen  

Susan  N.  Nowlen  

Girls,  6. 

Boys: 

Edward  Van  Damme  

Rush  Sherman  

James  Simpson  


6  years. 

^ 

G  ^- 

6 


5  years. 
C  " 
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Wm.  A.  Thayer   5  years. 

Gaylord  P.  Bonney   G  " 

Frank  Eggleston   G 

Joseph  Hallifax   .  5 

Hasley  J.  Wilbur   <3 

Delos  A.  Simpson  '.  . .  3 

Chas.  M.  Mead   5 

John  M.Collard   o  - 


Boys,  11.    Total  17. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  Quackenbos' ; 
commenced  last  year,  tinished  and  reviewed. 

2.  Manual  of  Geography,  Monteith's  and  McNally's ;  from 
the  40th  lesson  to  the  end,  except  Astronomy. 

3.  Arithmetic  ;  Robinson's  Written  Rudiments,  as  far  as 
page  73. 

4.  Sunday  Study,  Knox's  Primary  Year;  finished. 

CLASS  II. — vSTAKDING  SIX  YEARS. 

Taught  hy  P.  N,  Nicoles. 
Under^  instruction : 


David  S.  Rector   5  years, 

John  B.  Mead   G  " 

Clarence  F.  Sanford   G 

Lewis  C.  Sickles   G 

Henry  M.  George   6  *' 

Hiram  Clieesebro   8 

Mary  E.  Lowry   5 

Celia  L.  Harris   7 

H.  E.  Hendrixson   7 


Boys,  G.    Girls,  3.    Total  9. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  World,  from  Chapter  XCII  to 
CLIY  (60  lessons \,  embracing  the  Romans  under  the  Po}>es, 
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the  Ottoman  Empire,  tlie  difterent  countrie.s  of  Europe,  the 
barbarians,  the  Gauls,  tlie  Crusades,  the  Freneli  Revolution, 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Dark  Ages,  etc.  Each  pupil  has  been 
required  to  recite  in  the  sign  language,  the  paragraphs  of  the 
lessons,  and  then  write  synopses  of  the  lessons  in  their  own 
language. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy.  Parker's  First  Lessons  has  been  the 
text-book  used.  The  class  haye  gone  oyer  and  reyiewed  fifteen 
lessons,  embracing  matter,  essential  qualities  and  properties 
of  matter,  attraction  of  matter,  motion  and  yelocity,  centre 
of  grayity,  the  lever  and  pulley,  friction,  pressure  of  thtt 
fluids,  etc. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic  has  been 
used  as  text-book.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pages  have  been 
gone  over  and  reviewed.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
fractions. 

•1.  Original  compositions.  Letter-writing.  Exercises  on  differ- 
ent phrases,  news  of  the  day,  and  various  other  subjects  have  at 
difl'erent  times  engaged  the  attention  of  the  class,  with  the  great 
end  in  view  of  acquiring  as  much  precision  and  correctness  as 
possible  in  the  use  of  written  language. 

T).  Biography.  Brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  have  been  given  to  the  class  in  the  sign  language, 
and  by  them  translated  into  writing  in  their  own  language. 

G.  Bible.  Knox's  Second  Year  of  the  graduated  Suuday- 
scHool  text-books  has  been  finished  and  partly  reviewed. 


CLAS8  I. — STAXDIXG  SEYEX  YEARS. 


Taught  hy  W.  L.  M.  Breg. 


Under  instruction  : 
Marcus  B.  Butler.  .  . 

J.  J.  Buchanan  

C.  K.  Harris  

Allie  Hamilton  

Wm.  Allman   


T  years. 
4  " 


S 


I  veiir. 
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Mary  Phelps  

Marion  E.  Crouch  

Anna  R.  Hyland  

Ellen  J.  Buchanan  

Isora  A.  Pixley  

Boys,  5.    Girls,  6.    Total,  11. 


o 
O 


it 
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STUDIES. 


1.  History.  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  World  has 
been  the  principal  text-book  of  the  year.  The  class  resumed 
their  lessons  in  history,  from  the  progress  of  the  decline  of 
Rome,  and  finished  this  text-book.  In  the  morning  the  pupils 
have  been  frequently  required  to  recito  in  the  sign  language 
any  paragraph  of  the  lesson  assigned  to  them  without  the 
toachers  explanation,  in  order  to  see  if  they  expressed  tho 
right  idea,  and  to  give  abstracts  of  the  lessons  in  their  own 
language.  This  course  has  been  pursued  to  throw  the  pupils 
as  much  as  possible  npon  their  own  resources,  and  to  lead 
them  into  habits  of  independent  study  and  mental  action,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  future  progi*ess  in  the  acquisition  of 
language. 

2.  Xatural  Philosophy.  Parkers  First  Lessons  has  still  been 
used  as  the  text-book,  and  finished.  Portions  of  the  text-book 
have  been  committed  to  memory  for  evening  lessons,  and  the 
recitation  required  by  signs  and  in  writing.  They  have  been 
encouraged  to  write  accounts  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter  in 
language  of  their  own. 

3.  The  Bible.  The  text-book  used  has  been  Knox's  Senior 
Year  of  the  graduated  Snnday-school  text-books.  Twenty 
lessons  with  questions  in  this  book  have  been  studied  and 
reviewed,  and  the  questions  answered  in  spelling  and  in  writing. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Da  vies' University  Arithmetic  has  still  been 
continued  in  use.  The  class  have  devoted  their  especial  atten- 
tion to  common  fractions,  reduction  of  common  fractions,  dec- 
imals, percentage,  profit  and  loss,  simple  and  compound  inter- 
est, problems  in  simple  interest,  and  insurance.  I 
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5.  Rhetoric.  The  chiss  have  been  exercised  in  sucli  figures 
of  speech  as  coniparisoii.  metaphor,  antithesis,  persoTiificatioii, 
apostrophe,  hyperbole,  and  parallel. 

6.  Composition.  The  class  have  been  required  to  write 
weekly  on  themes  given  by  their  teacher  or  those  of  their  own 
choice.    Letter-writing  every  month. 

T.  Biographical  sketches.  The  class  have  been  requinxl  to 
try  to  obtain  as  much  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  charactei*s  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  as  they  could,  and  to  give  sketches 
of  them  in  writing  in  their  ov:n  language. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AKTICULATIOX. 

Condnded  Inf  G.  L.  Brocl'eff. 
Xames  of  pupils: 

1.  Charles  Harris  (absent),  became  deaf  at  the  age  ol  10  years ; 
has  been  in  school  four  years,  and  can  read  the  lips  and 
converse  well. 

2.  John  B.  Mead,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  four  years ;  in 
school  six  years ;  reads  the  lips  and  converses  well. 

3.  James  Simpson ;  in  school  two  years;  can  read  tlie  lips 
and  converse  well. 

4.  Delos  A.  Simpson,  partially  deaf  from  birth ;  has  been  in 
the  school  three  years ;  can  read  the  lips  and  converse  pretty 
well. 

5.  Clarissa  Penn  (absent  \,  in  school  five  years;  can  rejulthe 
lips  and  converse  some. 

6.  Marion  E.  Crouch,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  ten  years  ; 
in  school  two  years  ;  can  talk  pretty  well  and  read  the  lipri 
some. 

7.  Anna  Hyland,  became  deaf  nine  to  ten  years  ago  ;  havS 
been  in  school  three  years ;  can  talk  pretty  well  and  reiwl  the 
lips  some. 

8.  Mary  Phelps,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  five  years ;  has 
been  in  school  seven  years ;  talks  quite  indistinctly  but  reads 
the  lips  some. 
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9.  William  Allmuii,  became  deaf  at  tlie  age  of  two  years; 
has  been  in  school  seven  ye^ars;  talks  quite  indistinctly,  cannot 
read  the  lips  much. 

10.  Frank  F.  Andrews,  perhaps  born  deaf;  has  been  in 
school  here  two  years,  and  one  and  a  half  in  Ohio;  talks  quite 
indistinctly  and  reads  the  lips  some. 

11.  Velina  Buttolph,  lost  hearing  at  the  age  of  threi^  years ;  in 
school  live  years;  is  learning  to  talk,  and  reads  the  lips  some, 

12.  Clara  Bisbee,  became  deaf  when  about  one  year  old;  ha^ 
been  in  school  two  years;  has  enlarged  tonsils  and  indistinct 
utterance ;  reads  the  lips  a  little. 

13.  Polly  Croy,  age  at  which  she  became  deaf  unknown : 
has  been  in  school  seven  years,  and  has  been  in  class  a  few 
weeks  only ;  learns  some. 

14.  Aldarett  Cole,  perhaps  born  deaf:  in  school  threii  years; 
not  distinct  utterance ;  reads  the  lips  a  little. 

15.  Earnest  Dorman,  became  deaf  when  three  years  old;  in 
school  one  year ;  speaks  some  words  plainly  ;  cannot  read  the 
lips  much. 

16.  Frank  Eggleston,  not  deaf;  in  school  six  years;  defei*- 
tive  lips  and  palate  ;  has  good  hearing. 

IT.  John  W.  Foote,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  eight;  in 
school  two  years ;  improves  in  talking,  reads  the  lips  a  little. 

18.  Henry  Friedrich,  became  deaf  when  seven  years  old;  in 
school  three  years;  improves  in  talking;  reads  the  lips  a  little. 

19.  Henry  M.  George,  became  deaf  when  four  years  old;  in 
school  six  years  ;  speaks  a  few  words  well ;  cannot  read  the 
lips. 

20.  Orvilla  Gatchell,  partially  deaf  from  birth ;  in  school 
one  year;  talks  plainly;  can  hear  considerably. 

21.  Celia  Harris,  became  deaf  when  six  weeks  old;  in 
school  seven  years ;  talks  indistinctly :  reads  the  lips  some. 

22.  Emma  Lambert,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  one  year  or 
less ;  in  school  four  A'ears :  talks  indistinctly,  and  reads  the 
lips  a  little. 
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23.  Frank  Loranger,  became  deal"  w  hen  two  years  old ;  in 
school  three  years  ;  can  read  the  lips  pretty  well. 

24.  John  R.  Lewis,  became  deaf  when  ten  years  old;  in 
school  two  years ;  talks  plainly ;  cannot  read  the  lips. 

25.  Charles  M.  Mead,  became  deaf  between  the  age  of  six 
and  seven ;  in  school  five  years ;  talks  indistinctly ;  reads  th(,' 
lips  some. 

26.  Levi  Murray,  became  deaf  from  six  months  to  one  yeiu 
old;  in  school  four  3-ears ;  is  learning  to  talk;  reads  tlio  lips 
but  little. 

27.  James  McDonough,  born  deaf;  two  years;  is  learnin;^ 
to  talk  some ;  reads  the  lips  some. 

28.  Susan  Nowlen,  became  deaf  when  six  years  old;  in 
school  six  years  ;  is  learning  to  talk  some ;  reads  the  lips  some. 

29.  Almira  Pitcher,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  two  and  a 
half  years ;  in  school  two  years ;  talks  some ;  reuds  the  lips 
some. 

30.  Davis  S.  Hector,  became  deaf  when  seven  3'ears  old  ;  in 
school  live  years;  speaks  indistinctly;  reads  the  lips  some. 

3L  William  A.  Ranspach,  became  deaf  when  six  years  old: 
in  school  two  years;  speaks  indistinctly,  and  reads  the  lips 
some. 

32.  Edward  Van  Damme,  lost  liis  hearing  when  a  year  or 
two  old;  has  improved  much  in  talking,  and  seems  to  have  a 
good  conception  of  uttering  sounds. 

33.  Halsey  Wilbur,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  one  year  and 
nine  months;  in  school  six  years;  is  learning  some;  cannot 
read  the  lips. 
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INTELLECTUxVL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Taught  hy  Miss  S.  M,  Iloagland. 
Names  of  pupils  and  number  of  years  in  attendance : 


Miss  Beattie  Briggs                                              5  years. 

"   Amelia  Bradley                                              3  " 

"  Florence  Hunn   5 

Miss  Laura  Carl                                                  5  years. 

"   Mary  Anton                                                 4  " 

Kuth  Sprague   3 

Ellen  Cutler                                                  5  " 

**   Christine  Smith                                              1  year. 

"   Melinda  Murphy                                             6  years. 

Laura  Berry   5 

"   Phebe  Topler                                                 1  year. 

•*   Elizabeth  Sweetland                                       5  years. 

Katie  Snyder                                                 1  year. 

"   Elizabeth  Jones                                            .  6  years. 

'*   Agatha  Kalmbach                                          3  " 

Master  Joseph  Hill                                                 1  year. 

"     Jacob  Eyerhart                                           5  years. 

-     John  P.  Smith                                             3  ' 

"     Oscar  Rasin   4 

"     Frank  Knapp                                             4  " 

Alphonso  Wood                                          2  ^• 

Adolphus  Morrill   2 

"     N^orris  Hubbard                                          3  ^' 

*'     Benjamin  Cook                                           5  ^• 

"    James  Coneley                                           1  year. 

Willie  Luhlan  •           1  ^• 


STUDIES. 

1.  Kerl's  Common-School  Grammar,  completed : 
Miss  Beattie  Briggs, 
"   Flora  Hunn, 
"    Amelia  Bradley, 
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Miss  Melinda  Murphey, 

"    Libbie  Jones  (absent). 
Mast.  Joseph  Hill. 

Jacob  Everhart, 

Frank  Knapp. 

2.  Kerl's  First  Lessons  in  Grammar,  neiu-ly  complet<xl 
Miss  Laura  Carl, 

"    Mar}'  Anton, 
"    Ellen  Cutler, 
"    Ruth  Sprague, 
"    Libbie  Sweetland, 
"    Agatha  Kalmbach  (absent). 
Mast.  Johnny  Smith. 
"     Oscar  Rasin. 

3.  Monteith's  Geography,  Series  No.  3,  complet<?d : 
Miss  Laura  Carl, 

"    Mar}'  Anton, 

"    Libbie  Sweetland, 

Ruth  Sprague. 
"    Ellen  Cutler, 

Melinda  Murphy. 
"    Agatha  Kalmbach  (absent), 
Mast.  Jacob  Everhart. 
Oscar  Rasin, 
"     Frank  Knapp, 

John  Smith. 

4.  Monteitli's  Geography,  Series  No.  2,  completed  to  Europe? : 
Miss  Christina  Smith, 

Laura  Berry, 
Mast.  Adolphus  Merrill, 
"     Alphonso  Wood, 
Benjamin  Cook, 
Xorris  Hubbard. 

5.  Monteith's  Geography.  Series  No.  1,  completed.  Taught 
in  part  by  blind  pupils  : 

Miss  Katie  Snyder, 
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Mies  Pile  be  Topler, 
Mast.  James  Oonely, 
Willie  Liihlan, 

6.  Progressive  Iiitellectiuil  Arithmetic,  to  Page  141 : 
Miss  Laura  Carl, 

"    Ellen  Cutler, 

Melinda  Murphy, 
*'    Mary  Autou, 
*'    Agatha  Kalmbach  (absent), 
Mr.  John  Smith, 
Joseph  Hill, 
*'  Jacob  Everhart, 

Oscar  Rasin, 
'*  Frank  Knapp. 

7.  Arithmetic  on  the  slate,  through  division.  Taught  by 
Miss  Briggs,  a  blind  pupil : 

Miss  Christina  Smith,  , 
Mr.  Adolphus  Merrill, 

Alphonso  Wood, 
*'  Benjamin  Cook, 

?f orris  Hubbard. 

8.  Arithmetic.    Beginners,  taught  by  blind  pupils: 
Miss  Katie  Snyder, 

"    Libbie  Sweetland, 
"    Ruth  Sprague, 
"    Christina  Smitli, 
Laura  Berry, 
Mr.  James  Conely, 
Willie  Luhlan. 
•*  Alphonso  Wood. 

9.  Towers  Intdlectual  Algebra,  completed  : 
Miss  Beattie  Briggs, 

"   Amelia  Bradley, 

Libbie  Jones  (absent). 
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Mr.  Joseph  ITill, 
**  Jacob  Everluiri, 

10.  CTOOclrich'S  Ilistorv  of  Greece,  compleU-cl: 
Miss  Beattie  Briggs, 

Flora  11  linn, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hill, 
*^  Frank  Knapp. 

11.  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  World,  through 
Asia,  Africa,  and  part  of  Europe : 

Miss     ary  Anton, 

'*    Amelia  Bradley, 
Miss  Ruth  Sprague, 
Ellen  Cutler, 

"    Agatha  Kalmbach  (absent), 

'*    Libbie  Jones  (absent), 
Mr.  Jacob  Everhart, 

**  Frank  Knapj), 

**  Adolphus  Merrill. 

**  John  Smith, 

"  Oscar  Rasin. 

12.  Spelling.  Dictionary  in  raised  print  from  the  E's  to 
the  L's: 

Miss  Beattie  Briggs, 
Mary  Anton, 
Melinda  Murphy, 
'*    Flora  Hunn, 
•*    Ruth  Sprague, 
"    Libbie  Jones, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hill, 
"  Jolm  Smith, 
'*  Frank  Knapj). 
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MUSICAL  liEPOKT  FOR  m9. 
Teacher,  Miss  S.  E.  Lc  Hoy, 

Received  a  new  Chickering  Piano  April  1st,  previous  to  that 
time  using  two.    In  May  began  using  the  organ. 

Number  of  terms  eacli  pupil  lias  received  instruction : 

Flora  llunn   5  term?. 

Jacob  Everhart    5  '* 

Beattie  Briggs   4  " 

Melinda  Murplic}-   -4 

Oscar  Uasin   4 

Laura  Carl   o|  •• 

Frank  Knapp   3 

Amelia  Bradley   3 

Tibbie  SAveetland   3 

Mai-y  Auton   2^  •* 

John  Smith   2  - 

Xorris  Hubbard   :l 

Alphonso  Wood   1-1 

Joseph  Hill   1  term. 

William  Luhlan   1  " 

Cliristhie  Smith   ^- 

PhcbeTopler   i 

Katie  Snyder   1 

Pupils  finished  in  mui^ical  catechism  : 

Ellen  Cutler, 

Ruth  Sprague, 

Melinda  Murphy. 

Mary  Auton, 

Amelia  Bradley. 

Florence  Hunn. 

Laura  Carl, 

Beatta  Briggs, 

Frank  Knap]), 

Joseph  riill. 
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J-di-ob  E  verb  art, 

Adolphus  Merrill, 

Oscar  Rasin, 

John  P.  Smith. 
Those  pupils  half  through  : 

Christiue  Smith, 

Laura  Berry, 

Libbie  Sweethand, 

Phebe  Topler, 

Alphonso  Wood, 

Norris  Hubbard, 

James  Conely, 

Benjamin  Cook, 

William  Luhlan. 
Pupils  in  blackboard  writing  since  February : 

Beatta  Briggs, 

Flora  Ilunn, 

Joseph  Hill, 

Laura  Carl, 

Agatha  Kalmbach, 

Libbie  Jones, 

Oscar  Rasin. 
In  thorough  bass: 

Beatta  Briggs, 

Joseph  Hill. 
On  the  organ,  ten  lessons : 

Beatta  Briggs, 

Joseph  Hill. 

VIOLIN  CLASS. 

Taught  by  Prof.  Julius  Rice. 

Alphonso  Wood  has  received  110  lessons. 
Frank  Knapp  has  received  110  lessons. 
Jacob  Everhart  has  received  110  lessons. 
John  Smith  has  received  110  lessons. 
13 
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Joseph  Hill  has  received  75  lessons. 
Amelia  Bradley  has  received  110  lessons. 
Melinda  Murphy  has  received  110  lessons. 
Ruth  Sprague  has  received  110  lessons. 
Flora  Hunn  has  received  110  lessons. 
Beatta  Briggs  has  received  75  lessons. 
These  all  can  play  in  any  key  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
position. 

Adolphus  Morrill  has  received  75  lessons. 
Benjamin  Cook  has  received  75  lessons. 
Oscar  Rasin  has  received  75  lessons. 
James  Conely  has  received  75  lessons. 
William  Luhlan  has  received  75  lessons. 
These  play  any  key  in  the  first  position. 

BRASS  BAND. 

Taught  hy  Prof.  J.  Henry  Gardner. 

1.  Joseph  Hill,  the  leader,  has  received  52  lessons  and  can 
play  in  all  the  different  keys  as  far  as  he  can  reach  on  tlic 
upper  notes,  and  plays  the  lead  to  ten  different  pieces. 

2.  Jacob  Everhart  has  received  52  lessons  this  term,  and  can 
play  in  all  the  different  keys,  and  plays  his  part  to  ten  or  more 
pieces. 

3.  Alphonso  Wood  has  had  52  lessons,  and  can  play  in 
different  keys,  and  his  part  to  ten  or  more  pieces. 

4.  Oscar  Rasin,  the  same  as  above. 

5.  Benjamin  Cook  has  received  about  30  lessons;  can  play  in 
four  or  five  different  keys. 

6.  John  P.  Smith  has  received  52  lessons  this  term  ;  can  play 
in  all  the  different  keys  and  his  part  to  all  the  pieces. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION,  HELD  IN  THE 
CHAPEL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION,  JULY  1st.  1869. 

1.  Music  by  the  Blind  Band — Adrian  Quickstep." 

2.  Exercises  at  tlie  Slates,  by  Pupils  of  tlie  First  Year. 

3.  Music  by  Blind  Pupils— "  Echo  Chorus.'' 

4.  Sign  Recitation — "Fishing  through  the  Ice."  By  Clar- 
ence San  ford. 

5.  Violin  Solo — Home,  Svyeet  Home,  with  Variations." 
By  Miss  Florence  Hunn. 

G.  Sign  Recitation—'-  Twilight."    By  Miss  Isora  Pixley. 
r.  Music— "Ever  of  Thee." 

8.  "  The  Open  Window  "— Sign  Recitation.  By  AlHe  AV. 
Hamilton. 

9.  Exercises  in  Articulation. 

10.  Sisrn  Recitation — "  Extract  from  Evangeline."  Bv  Miss 
Ellen  Buchanan. 

11.  Music — "Faust's  Schuetzen  March." 

12.  Exercises  at  the  Slates,  by  Members  of  the  Class  of  the 
Seventh  Year. 

13.  Music — "  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea." 

14.  Sign  Recitation — "  Sheridan's  Ride.'*  By  Miss  Anna  M. 
Furgeson. 

15.  Duet— "  Barcarole."  By  Misses  Florence  Hunn  and 
Ellen  Cutler. 

16.  Valedictory  Address,  by  John  J.  Buchanan. 

17.  Music — "Sprague's  Grand  March." 

18.  Diplomas  given. 

19.  Remarks  from  Members  of  the  Examining  Committee. 

20.  Music— "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snibbs."  By  Joseph  Hill  and 
Florence  Hunn. 


KEFOKT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  GOMMm 
TEE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Listitution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind : 

The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Michigan  In- 
stitution for  tlie  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind,  took  place  at  the  Institution  in  Flint,  under  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  Principal,  E.  L.  Bangs,  Esq.,  assisted  by 
the  teachers  of  the  respective  classes,  during  the  last  week  in 
June,  1870.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  committee  invited 
to  conduct  the  examination  were  present,  namely :  the  Chair- 
man, Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  late  Principal  of  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  of 
Detroit.  The  place  of  the  absent  member.  Rev.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Saginaw  City,  was  supplied  for  a  part  of  the  time  by  Dr.  G. 
W.  Fish,  one  of  the  Trustees,  and  then  by  Rev.  A.  McSween 
of  Flint.  Every  facility  was  afforded  the  examiners  for  ascer- 
taining what  progress  had  been  made  by  each  class  in  the 
studies  of  the  year,  and  how  much  each  pupil  knew  of  the 
lessons  gone  over.  Questions  were  put  by  one  of  them  to  each 
individual  of  the  class  on  the  subjects  under  review ;  topics 
were  suggested  by  them  upon  which  each  one  should  write. 
No  opportunity  was  afforded  the  teachers,  neither  was  any 
desired  by  them,  to  screen  the  ignorant,  to  favor  the  idle,  or 
to  show  off  exercises  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
Everything  was  fair  and  impartial,  and  the  result  was  satisfac- 
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tory  to  tlie  coinniittee  and  creditable  both  to  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils. 

The  class  of  deaf-mutes  last  admitted  to  the  Institution  was 
the  first  examined.  It  consisted  of  those  who  began  with  the 
term  less  than  a  year  ago ;  liad  been  taught  in  two  divisions  in 
the  same  room,  the  smaller  and  inferior  portion,  six  in  number, 
by  Miss  Sarah  De  Mott,  and  the  larger  and  more  intelligent 
part,  thirteeu  in  number,  by  Miss  Mary  Alderman.  The  object 
of  both  had  been  to  teach  their  pupils  the  names  of  common 
things,  common  actions,  and  common  qualities,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  write  them,  to  spell  them  with  their  fingers,  and  give 
their  meaning  in  signs.  Then  to  join  the  qualifying  word  with 
the  name  of  a  thing,  and  that  of  a  subject  witli  an  action,  so 
as  to  construct  proper  phrases ;  and,  finally,  to  form  simple 
sentences,  descriptive  of  familiar  occurrences  or  expressive  of 
their  feelings  and  wants.  They  showed  their  ability  to  do  this 
promptly  by  writing  as  directed  on  their  slates,  or  by  finger 
spelling.  They  had  used  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  seemed  to  understand  the  ]iortion  of 
it  which  they  had  gone  over. 

The  committee  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Principal  of  the 
Institution  had  adopted-  tlie  true  method  of  arranging  the 
divisions  of  this  class,  and  of  the  other  classes  also :  that  of 
putting  together  the  intelligent  pupils  in  one  and  the  dull 
pupils  in  the  other,  on  the  principle  of  equality  in  regard  to 
attainments  and  ability.  This  mode  of  classification  is 
unquestionably  the  one  best  calculated  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
the  teachers  and  the  greatest  improvement  of  both  divisions  of 
the  pupils.  T'lie  sixth  class,  of  two  years  standing,  taught  by 
Miss  Emma  A.  Petrie,  was  next  examined  on  the  studies  of  the 
year.  These  pupils  had  finished  the  Elementary  .If^essons  and 
were  able  to  answer  the  fjuestion*s  proposed  on  any  of  them  : 
also  on  some  chapters  of  the  Third  Part  of  Peet's  Course  "of 
Instruction,  and  on  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Scripture 
Lessons.    '^I'hey  were  able  to  add,  subtract,  and  multiply.  Some 
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ol*  them  could  i3erform  simple  sums  in  division.  On  the  whole 
tliey  acquitted  themselves  well. 

The  examination  of  the  fifth  class,  taught  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Buchanan,  closed  the  exercises  of  the  first  daj.  The  class 
had  been  under  instruction  for  three  years,  had  learned  about 
70  pages  of  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  most  part  answered  questions  correctly  which  were  selected 
at  random  and  put  to  them  individually.  In  like  manner, 
and  with  similar  success,  they  went  over  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons,  through  the  Old  Testament.  They  had  studied  an 
elementary  treatise  on  geography,  and  had  devoted  some 
time  to  the  common  operations  of  arithmetic,  with  which 
they  gave  evidence  of  being  fomiliar.  Their  progress  during 
the  year  was  quite  commendable,  showing  that  they  had  been 
industrious  and  attentive  scholars,  and  that  they  had  been 
faithfully  taught. 

The  second  day,  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  deaf- 
mutes,  was  begun  with  the  second  or  lowest  division  of  the 
fourth  class,  taught  by  Mr.  William  H.  Brennan.  The  general 
standing  of  these  i3upils  was  four  years.  They  had  gone  over 
about  the  same  course  of  study  this  year  as  the  class  pre- 
viously examined;  yet  the  grade  of  the  scholarship  was 
inferior.  This  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  class,  or  to  incapacity  or  unfaithful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  the  same  difference 
in  regard  to  mental  endowments  among  deaf  and  dumb 
children  as  among  those  w  ho  hear  and  speak.  Some  are  highly 
gifted  in  all  those  attributes  of  mind,  memory,  judgment  and 
perception,  which  are  essential  to  superior  scholarship,  while 
others  possess  so  few^  of  these,  that  with  great  painstaking  and 
laborious  effort  they  can  attain  only  to  respectable  mediocrity : 
while  still  others  fiiil  to  reach  this  point.  It  will  happen, 
therefore,  in  all  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  iu 
which  the  principle  of  classification  previously  alluded  to  has 
been  adopted,  that  there  will  be  a  marked  difference  in  the 
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ability  of  the  classes  to  acquire  knowledge  and  a  corresponding 
difference  in  their  progress  in  any  given  jieriod  of  time. 

As  examiners,,  therefore,,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  commend 
honest  endeavors  to  learn  on  the  part  of  studious  pupils  of  the 
grade  above  indicated,  and  especially  to  commend  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  their  teacher,  who  has  succeeded  in 
elevating  them  to  a  respectable  degree  of  improvement.  The 
first  division  of  the  fourth  class,  taught  by  Mr.  Austin  W. 
Maun,  was  next  examined.  The  time  under  instruction 
(four  years)  was  the  same  as  with  the  other  division,,  but  the 
range  of  study  was  more  elevated,  and  the  questions  proposed 
to  its  members  were  answered  more  promptly  and  correctly. 
These  were  ba^ed  upon  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Monteitlrs  Object  Lessons  in  Geography  with  the  use 
of  maps,  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  Peet's  Lessons  in 
Scripture  History  and  Biography,  and  exercises  in  composition 
and  the  construction  of  sentences  upon  a^iven  word.  On  all 
these  subjects  the  pupils  of  this  class  sustained  themselves  well, 
and  with  remarkable  uniformity,  as  seven  of  its  eleven  members 
were  marked  alike  and  with  the  highest  number  below 
perfection. 

The  third  cla^s,  having  been  in  the  Institution  from  five  to 
six  years,  taught  by  Mr.  William  L.  M.  Breg,  came  next  in 
order  and  passed  a  fair  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  year. 
These  included  History  of  the  L'nited  States,  elementary 
geography,  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  and  Scripture 
Lessons.  They  were  able  to  perform  the  operations  of  the 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  write  sentences  and 
narratives  in  appropriate  language  from  natural  signs,  and 
evidently  had  been  thoroughly  instructed.  The  second  class,  of 
six  years  standing,  had  been  taught  the  year  past  in  two 
divisions;  the  lowest,  or  second  in  point  of  attainments,  by 
Mr.  Willis  Hubbard.  This  division  was  first  examined.  The 
studies  of  the  term  on  which  the  committee  were  desired 
to  ask  questions  had  been,  History  of  the  Laiited  States  to  the 
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close  of  tlie  v»ar  of  tlio  Revolution,  geograi)hy  and  deinentrt 
of  astronomy,  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  division  of  fractions, 
a  primary  course  of  lessons  on  the  Bible,  and  English  compo- 
sition. These  subjects  were  taken  up  in  order,  and  pursued 
sufficiently  to  show  that  the  pupils  or'  this  division  had  been 
carefully  instructed,  and  had,  with  a  single  exception,  made 
themselves  familiar  w  ith  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention 
had  been  directed.  The  performances  of  the  first  division  of 
the  second  cla^s  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  Its 
general  standing  was  six  years,  and  its  present  teacher,  Thomas 
L.  Brown,  had  been  in  charo^e  of  it  from  the  besinningr. 

lie  directed  the  class  by  signs  to  write,  a.s  the  first  exercise, 
a  welcome  to  the  examining  committee,  wliich  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  specimen  of  the  ability  of  each  to  use  written 
language  as  a  medium  of  expressing  his  ideas.  This  was  very 
well  done  by  all,  but  more  correctly  and  in  a  more  felicitous 
manner  by  some  than  by  others.  Two  of  the  best  of  these 
efforts  were  published  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers ;  another 
is  inserted  in  this  report,  because  its  writer,  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  had  lost  his  hearing  in  infancy,  and  had  acquired 
his  education  from  the  signs  of  a  deaf-mute  instructor: 

'*  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Rev.  Dr.  Hogarth,  and  Dr.  Fish : — We 
welcome  you  all.  We  must  express  our  joy  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Turner,  for  you  were  connected  with  the  Hartford  Institution 
for  forty-two  years,  which  shows  that  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  school  of  the  deaf-mutes  that  you  very 
likely  know  the  many  difficulties  under  which  we  are  to  acquire 
(-ducation.  Rev.  Dr.  Hogarth :  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  for 
you  are  known  as  an  eminent  clergyman  of  Detroit,  in  Michi- 
gan. Your  lectures  which  were  delivered  to  the  people  of 
Flint  are  said  to  be  very  good.    We  are  glad  to  see  you. 

Dr.  Fish — Again,  for  you  have  sometimes  come  here,  and  we 
know  you  are  one  of  our  efficient  Trustees.    We  have  to  be 
examined  solemnly  by  you  all.    Being  embarrased  in  your 
presence,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  not  worth  being  in  this  second 
14 
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class,  but  I  hope  we  will  pass  a  successful  examination,  to  the 
credit  of  ni}'  teacher,  under  whose  instruction  I  have  been 
ever  since  I  first  came,  an  uneducated  boy,  six  years  ago.  I 
write  no  longer,  in  order  that  you  may  liaA'C  time  enough  to 
examine  us,  who  are  at  j'our  mercy." 

The  examination  of  this  class  in  Universal  History, 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic,  composition,  and 
the  Bible,  Avas  well  sustained  and  deserved  special  commenda- 
tion. The  teacher  asked  the  committee  and  spectators  present 
to  give  an  historical  name  and  three  or  four  other  words,  which 
he  would  write  down  and  direct  the  class  to  Aveave  into  a  single 
sentence,  to  show  how  quickly  and  how  well  they  could  perform 
such  an  impromptu  exercise.  One  gave  the  name  of  Wasliing- 
touj  another  the  word  mountain,  another,  strike;  another, 
leloved,  and  auother  hravely.  The  sentence  Avritten  by  one  of 
the  boys  in  a  very  short  time,  read  as  follows : 

During  the  trying  hours  of  the  Eevolutionary  war,  in  the 
days  of  General  Washington,  the  mountain  boys  of  Vermont 
Avent  hravely  out  in  the  war-path  to  strike  x\  bloAv  for  their 
heJoved  country.'' 

The  forenoon  of  the  last  day  Avas  mostly  gi\'en  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  first  or  most  advanced  class  of  seven  years 
standing,  under  the  instruction  of  Peter  N.  Nicoles.  The 
Principal,  Mr.  Bangs,  stated  that  this  class  felt  some  embar- 
rassment in  appearing  before  the  committee,  in  consequv!Uce  of 
having  been  depriAcd  of  the  customary  reviews  and  special 
preparation  for  this  ordeal,  by  the  serious  illness  of  their 
teacher  for  several  Aveeks  past,  and  that  he  Avas  now  barely 
able  to  be  present ;  but  the  result  shoAved  that  no  apology  was 
necessary. 

The  class  had  evidently  been  thoroughly  drilled,  and  had 
mastered  ever}-  subject  prescribed  for  study.  The  committee 
had  rarely,  if  ever,  Avitnessed  a  better  examination  in  any 
school.  The  text-books  used  Avere  put  into  their  hands,  and 
topics  AA'crc  selected  by  each  in  turn  for  tlie  pupils  to  write 
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what  they  knew  of  the  subject,  from  Monteith's  Physical 
Geography,  Parker's  IN^atural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
Goodrich's  History  of  America,  Eobinson's  Arithmetic  as  far 
as  simple  interest,  and  Alden's  Ethics  for  Sunday  Lessons. 
;  Much  time  had  been  spent  during  the  year  in  making  the  class 
familiar  with  idiomatic  phrases  and  the  common  forms  of 
figurative  language.  Witli  what  success,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  answer  of  one  of  the  boys  17  years  old 
to  the  question  proposed  to  him  by  one  of  tlie  committee : 
Wlio  teas  Americus  Vesjjucius? 

"  Of  all  the  daring  navigators  whose  hearts  swelled  Avith 
ambition  to  have  their  names  immortalized  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  and  the  millions  yet  unborn,  was  Americus  Ves- 
pucius,  who  was  an  Italian  by  birth.  From  his  early  boyhood, 
though  he  Avas  pursuing  another  business,  yet  still  his  heart 
felt  the  kindlings  of  a  sailor  for  the  briny  element.  So  long 
as  he  had  ])een  a  navigator  his  name  increased  in  fame  and 
glory.  But  the  one  thing  that  will  'throw  a  dark  blot  on  his 
character  is,  that  he,  through  his  well-trained  pen  and  eloquent 
tongue,  called  this  vast  continent  America,  after  his  name; 
and  thus  threw  a  dark  mantle  of  obscurity  over  the  wonderful 
adventures  of  Columbus,  to  whom  belong  the  credit  and 
honor  for  having  first  discovered  this  country.  But  as  long  as 
most  of  our  distinguished  persons  live,  they  Avill  say  whenever 
they  speak  of  their  patriotic  country, — -Hail,  Columbia.'  " 

In  the  examination  of  this  class  on  natural  philosophy,  the 
properties  of  matter  came  under  consideration,  and  the  word 

impeneirability'^  ^v'ds  written  by  one  of  the  committee,  on 
the  slate  of  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  immediately 
wrote  the  following  definition  : 

''Impenetrability  means  the  power  which  a  body  has  of 
occupying  a  certain  space,  so  that  no  other  body  can  occupy 
that  space  without  displacing  the  body.  Thus,  for  example: 
If  I  lay  a  book  oil  the  table,  and  then  I  wish  to  put  a  slate  in 
irs  plsLce,  1  must  displace  the  book,  otherwise  it  will  be  an  utter 
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impoBsibility  to  have  the  slate  occupy  the  place  of  the  book. 
Everything  is  impenetrable,  even  the  air  ;  though  the  latter  is 
a  very  thin  substance,  yet  it  has  to  be  displaced  before  any- 
thing can  occupy  its  place.  Were  it  not  for  impenetrability, 
I  am  afraid  that  everything  would  be  in  confusion  ;  for  some 
one  or  some  thing  would  be  occupying  the  place  where  I  am 
now  standing,  and  I  would  still  stand  here,  but  this  thing 
and  I  would  be  so  mixed  up  tliat  it  would  be  hard  to  pick 
me  out." 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  what  these  teachers  have 
accomplished  during  their  seven  years  of  labor  with  these  deaf- 
mute  children,  and  what  attainments  the  latter  have  actually 
made,  we  should  consider  the  peculiar  dit!iculties  which  exist 
in  their  case,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  other  children. 
They  spend  their  early  childhood  without  acquiring  any 
language  or  medium  of  communication  Avith  those  around 
them,  except  a  few  expressions  of  the  countenance  and  motions 
of  the  arms,  intelligible  only  to  those  most  intimate  with  them, 
and  in  some  cases  extended  somewhat  by  the  adoption  of  a 
limited  range  of  conventional  signs,  hardly,  at  the  best,  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  a  language  of  signs;  and  this  is  the  whole 
instrumental  stock  with  which  they  commence  the  learning  of 
words  and  a  written  language.  Their  knowledge  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  their  own  consciousness  and  perceptions. 
Hearing  children,  on  the  contrary,  acquire  an  oral  language 
almost  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  they  have  wants  to  express, 
or  ideas  to  communicate,  and  by  the  time  they  are  sent  to 
school  they  know  the  names  of  nearly  every  thing,  and  every 
quality,  and  every  action  that  come  within  the  range  of  their 
observation.  They  can  converse  freely  with  all  about  them  on  all 
ordinary  subjects,  and  have  already  gained  a  large  amount  of 
knowledge  from  the  conversation  of  those  older  and  wiser 
than  themselves.  In  learning  to  read  a  language  which  they 
already  know  in  its  oral  form,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
learn  the  sound  names  of  the  printed  letters  which  compose  a 
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word,  which  souiuls  are  ahvady  laniiliar,  and  then  thi.-  sound 
name  ot*  the  word  itself,  which  they  at  once  recognize  as  tlie 
name  of  the  thing  which  it  represents.  Thus,  tlie  object  of 
teaching  hearing  and  speaking  children  written  language  is  to 
enable  them  to  pronounce  eacli  word  correctly,  the  enunciation 
of  which  conveys  to  them  its  meaning,  or  if  it  be  a  new  word, 
its  meaning  may  be  easily  given  by  words  already  known.  Deaf 
and  dumb  children  are  tauglit  written  language  by  a  different 
and  a  much  more  difficult  })rocess.  A  manual  alphabet  is  used 
which  has  no  signiticance.and  when  a  word  is  spelt  through  this 
combination  of  finger  motions  conveys  no  meaning  to  mutes,  as 
the  sound  of  a  word  orally  spelt  and  ])ronounced  does  to  hearing 
children.  The  teacher  of  the  former  must  now  tra.ishite  the 
word  into  their  sign  language,  and  mnst  very  soon  begin  to 
teach  new  signs  as  well  as  new  words,  in  order  that  the  sign 
language  may  be  sufficiently  copious  to  represent  or  translate 
the  written  language.  Through  the  wiiole  course  of  their 
education  this  process  of  translation  goes  on.  They  think  in 
signs,  they  converse  in  signs,  and  they  get  tlie  meaning  of 
written  language  by  translating  it  into  signs,  just  as  a  school 
boy  gets  the  meaning  of  a  lesson  in  his  Latin  reader  by  trans- 
lating every  sentence  into  English.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
obvious  at  a  glance,  that  more  time  and  more  labor,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  are  requisite  to  carry  a  class  of  deaf- 
mutes  through  a  given  course  of  study  than  a  class  of  hearing 
children.  Very  few  parents  would  think  seven  years  at  school 
sufficient  time  for  their  hearing  children  to  get  a  good  education. 

If,  with  all  their  advantages  to  begin  Avith,  more  time  is 
needful  for  them,  how  much  more  is  a  longer  term  necessary 
to  educate  deaf  and  dumb  children  as  thoroughly?  You  may 
therefore  readily  believe  your  committee,  when  they  say  that  they 
were  surprised  at  the  results  witnessed  in  the  classes  of  your 
deaf-mute  pupils.  They  were  not  prepared  to  expect  so  great 
progress  in  so  short  a  time.  They  couUl  iu>t  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  you  had  not  only  entrusted   the  direction  and 
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oversight  of  your  Institution  to  the  right  man,  but  that  you 
had  'also  associated  with  him  the  right  persons  to  execute  his 
plans,  and  faithfully  to  Avork  through  his  system  of  instruc- 
tion. They  cannot  but  hope  that  your  Legislature  will  grant 
sufficient  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  desirable 
in  this  direction,  by  permitting  the  deaf-mutes  of  your  State 
to  remain  as  long  in  this  Institution  as  they  would  have  their 
hearing  and  speaking  children  at  common  schools. 

In  all  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  there  are  some  semi- 
mutes,  or  children  who  can  speak  more  or  less,  while  they  are 
either  partially  or  wholly  deaf.  A  few  of  these  were  born  with 
imperfect  hearing,  and  speak  imperfectly  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  deafness.  The  rest  of  them  were  born  with  perfect 
hearing,  and  after  having  learned  to  speak  lost  their  hearing 
by  accident  or  disease,  and  continue  to  speak  imperfectly  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  deafness  and  the  earliness  of  age 
at  which  hearing  was  lost. 

The  articulation  of  semi-mutes  may  generally  be  improved, 
and  systematic  efforts  to  that  end  have  been  made  in  your 
school,  as  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  schools  for  deaf-mutes  in 
our  country.  A  large  proportion  of  your  pupils — nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole — are  semi-mutes,  who  have  been  under  a 
course  of  training  for  the  improvement  of  their  speech  during 
the  year.  This  work  lias  been  performed  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Brockett,  who  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  The  committee  were  gratified  to  find 
that  quite  a  number  of  them  could  speak  so  distinctly  as  to  be 
understood ;  several  others  so  well,  that  those  conversant  with 
them  could  comprehend  their  meaning.  About  one-half  of 
them  could  read  the  lips  of  persons  speaking  slowly  and  pro- 
nouncedly ;  several  of  the  rest  could  understand  much  that 
was  said,  and  all  could  read  a  little.  Pains  had  been  taken  to 
improve  them  all  in  lip-reading.  From  the  statement  made  to 
the  committee  of  the  condition  of  these  pupils  a  year  ago,  and 
from  what  thev  saAV  of  Mr.  Brockett's  mode  of  instruction, 
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they  have  no  doubt  tliat  his  well-directed  eftbrt.s  have  been 
attended  with  a  commendable  degree  of  success,  and  will  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  those  semi-mutes  in  future. 

Before  dismissing  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  duty,  the 
committee  cannot  forbear  to  congratulate  the  people  of  this 
State  that  its  Legislature  has  so  generously  provided  for  the 
education  of  these  unfortunate  children,  and  has  furnished 
them  and  their  teachers  such  beautiful  and  convenient  accom- 
modations for  the  carrying  out  of  this  important  enterprise ; 
thus  recognizing  the  claims  they  have  to  instruction  afforded 
freely  to  all  other  classes  of  the  young,  from  the  benefit  of  which, 
without  this  special  provision,  they  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly excluded  by  their  peculiar  misfortune.  Here  they 
acquire  so  much  of  language  as  to  bring  them  into  communi- 
cation with  society,  fitting  them  to  engage  in  various  business 
pursuits,  and  to  share  with  others  in  the  enjoyments  and  relations 
of  life.  But  more  than  all, — from  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of 
religious  truths  and  duties,  they  are  here  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  His  revealed  will,  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  salva- 
tion, of  their  need  of  His  mercy,  and  the  way  to  obtain  it. 
To  prove  that  they  comprehend  subjects  of  this  nature,  we 
give  the  answer  of  one  of  the  girls  of  the  first  class  when 
asked  at  the  examination  with  what  spirit  we  should  pray  ? 
She  replied:  ^'Witli  a  submissive  spirit.  We  should  pray 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence,  and  feel  that  wo  are  addressing  a 
Superior  Being.  Prayer,  unless  it  comes  from  a  penitent  and 
submissive  spirit,  is  dictation." 

Much  that  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  examination 
of  the  classes  of  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  way  of  commendation, 
will  apply  with  equal  propriety  and  truth  to  tliat  of  the  blind. 
Of  these  there  were  twenty-nine  pupils  arranged  in  dift'erent 
classes  for  tlTe  purpose  of  attending  to  such  stndies  as  their 
teachers  had  deemed  most  profitable  and  best  adapted  to  their 
capacity,  as  in  schools  for  other  children.  Their  intellectual 
and  moral  instruction  had  been  committed  to  Miss  S.  M. 
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Iloaglaud  and  Miss  Mary  Colville.  The  former  examined  lier 
classes  in  physical  geography,  History  of  the  United  States, 
History  of  France,  arithmetic  through  interest,  and  algehra, 
throngli  equations  involving  three  unknown  quantities*  Miss 
Colville  examined  the  classes  she  liad  taught  during 
the  year  in  English  grammar,  including  parsing  and 
the  analysis  of  sentences ;  in  geography,  with  the  use 
of  the  raised  maps;  in  arithmetic,  in  the  ground  rules; 
in  reading  lessons  printed  with  raised  letters,  and  in  spelling. 
For  want  of  text-books  printed  in  raised  letters,  or  the  ability 
on  the  part  of  blind  pupils  to  read  such  books  fluently,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  read  carefully  in  their 
hearing  the  lessons  to  be  learneil,  and  to  repeat  the  process 
till  the  substance  is  retained  in  the  minds  of  the  learners. 
This  requires  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  their  teachers, 
and  fixed  attention  with  a  retentive  memory  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  evidence  was  afforded  the  committee  by  this 
examination,  that  the  ladies  who  held  the  responsible  position 
of  teachers  in  this  department  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
the  qualifications  requisite  to  success,  and  that  their  pupils  had 
made  quite  as  much  progress  in  tlieir  studies  as  could  have 
been  expected  under  their  peculiar  deprivation.  In  mathe- 
matical computations  and  solutions  of  problems  by 
mental  processes,  they  show^ed  remarkable  tact  and  accuracy. 
A  striking  example  of  this  kind  was  a  member  of  the  class  in 
algebra,  to  whom  was  given  a  problem  in  equations  containing 
three  unknown  quantities,  which  was  correctly  solved  in  a 
short  time  and  the  true  answer  reported,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  examiners.  All  of  the  blind  pupils  have,  during  the 
year,  been  receiving  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Miss  May  Dimick  has  given  lessons  to  twenty-two 
on  the  piano,  to  five  on  the  organ,  and  in  vocal  music  to  all 
who  could  sing.  She  has  succeeded  in  bringing  forward  a 
very  good  choir,  and  gave  the  committee  some  satisfactory 
specimens  of  their  performances.    A  few  of  them  bid  fair  to> 
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make  good  solo  singers.  It  occurred,  however,  to  the  com- 
mittee to  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  better  policy  for  the 
piano  teacher,  after  having  given  all  a  fair  trial,  to  select 
those  who  give  promise  of  success  by  exhibiting  a  taste  for 
music,  ease  in  mechanical  execution,  patience  under  drill,  and 
a  love  for  practice,  and  to  devote  to  them  lier  time  and  efforts, 
rather  than  to  divide  these  among  so  many  that  any  con- 
siderable proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  could 
hardly  be  possible.  The  principal  object  of  teacliing  the  blind 
music,  is  to  qualify  tliem  by  skill  in  its  performance  to  support 
themselves  after  they  leave  the  Institution.  A  smattering  of 
knowledge  of  it  will  not  enable  them  to  do  this,  and  but  little 
more  can  be  expected  with  only  one  lesson  of  thirty  minutes 
and  two  and  a  half  hours'  practice  a  week.  Some  of  them 
might  doubtless  be  more  profitably  employed  in  learning  a 
trade  adapted  to  their  condition.  Still  the  committee  were 
pleased  witli  tlie  evidence  given  by  several  of  having  made 
good  progress  in  piano  playing,  considering  the  time  engaged 
in  it,  and  feel  confident  that  they  will,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, attain  to  superior  skill  in  its  performance. 

Prof.  J.  Rice  had  organized  and  trained  a  brass  band  of  nine 
blind  performers,  who  did  exceedingly  well,  and  by  the 
accuracy  and  spirit  of  their  execution  gave  the  committee  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  result  of  thorough  drilling  and 
diligent  application,  creditable  alike  to  teacher  and  to  pupils. 
About  the  same  number  were  learning  to  play  the  violin  under 
the  direction  of  the  same  master  and  with  the  same  success. 

The  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  spent  by  your  committee 
at  tlie  Institution  was  occupied  by  a  public  exhibition  of  a 
popular  character,  open  to  the  public,  and  designed  by  tlie 
Principal  and  his  associates  to  interest  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan who  might  be  present  at  the  Institution,  and  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  how  much  had  been 
done  by  its  instrumentality  for  the  improvement  of  these 
children  of  misfortune.  As  it  does  not  come  within  the 
15 
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province  of  the  examining  committee  to  report  the  exercises  of 
this  occasion,  tliey  will  only  say  that  all  were  exceedingly 
interesting  and  beautiful,  and  particularly  so  the  poetical  sign 
recitations  of  two  or  three  mute  girls.  In  accuracy  of  render- 
ing, gracefulness  of  action,  depth  and  truthfulness  of  expression, 
they  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  superior  to  it.  The 
committee,  in  conclusion,  would  express  their  thanks  to  the 
Principal,  the  Matron,  and  other  officers  of  the  Institution,  for 
the  hospitality  and  kind  attention  shown  them  while  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  shall  long  cherish  pleasant  recollections  of  their  visit  to 
the  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind,  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  an  institution  highly  creditable 
to  the  State  and  to  those  entrusted  with  its  management,  and 
a  great  blessing  to  those  for  whom  it  was  established. 

WM.  W.  TUENER, 

REV.  W.  HOGARTH,  D.  D., 

REV.  A.  McSWEEiS", 

Coimnittec. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  examination  of  the  classes 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  prepared  by  the  chairman  of 
the  examining  committee,  from  notes  at  the  time  upon  the 
performance*  of  each  pupil.  His  long  experience  in  the  teach- 
ing of  deaf-mutes  qualifies  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  scholarship  of  those  under  examination.  Allowance  should 
be  made,  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  for  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  timidity  and  casual  inattention,  but  he  believes  that  the 
average  standing  of  each  class  is  fiiirly  represented.  The 
marking  from  1  to  5  denotes  nine  grades  of  scholarship,  thus: 
1,  quite  moderate;  li,  moderate;  2,  respectable;  2^,  quite 
respectable;  3,  fair;  3^,  very  fiiir;  4,  good;  47},  very  good  ; 
5,  perfect  or  nearly  so  ;  0,  entire  failure: 
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Pupils. 

Stanbino  Rank  as  Scholars. 
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First   
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7 
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4 
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0 

Fourth  B  
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3 
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Fifth  
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2 
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Sixth  
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1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Seventh  B  

2 

4 

1 

0 

39 

65 

7 
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AVhole  number  examined,  104,  of  whom  25  are  taught 
articulation. 

The  following  letter,  received  since  the  foregoing  report 
came  to  hand,  and  in  part  supplementary  to  it,  though  form- 
ing no  part  of  it,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted: 

Detroit,  Nov.  24,  1870. 

E.  L.  Bangs,  Esq.  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  received  yesterday,  your  note  enclosing  the 
report  by  Mr.  Turner.  I  signed  it  most  cheerfully,  consider- 
ing it  a  very  fair  report.  It  makes  no  extreme  statement, 
and  is  abundantly  sustained  by  all  the  facts  of  the  examina- 
tion. It  was  at  once  thorough  and  impartial.  The  committee 
could  not  have  desired  and  could  not  have  had  more  entire 
freedom  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties.  Of  course  the  bur- 
den of  the  duties  came  upon  Mr.  Turner.  His  long  experi- 
'  uoe  eminently  qualifies  him  to  render  a  just  decision;  and  I 
accord  with  his  entire  report. 
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Permit  me,  with  diffidence,  to  add  a  word  about  a  matter 
not  named  in  his  report,  and  which  may  not  be  necessary  to  a 
report  of  examination.  But  it  gratifies  me  to  speak  of  the 
pleasant  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and  pupils.  While 
it  was  entirely  cordial  and  unembarrassed,  it  was  that  of 
mutual  respect.  The  familiarity  of  it  did  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  relation.  There  was  frankness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  and  accessibility  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  It 
seemed  like  the  intercourse  of  a  pleasant  family.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  mere  boarding-school  relation.  And  affection 
appeared  to  regulate  all  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
There  was  no  manifestation  of  a  magisterial  power  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  of  slavish  fear  on  the  other.  In  no  school  have  I 
ever  seen  the  true  idea  of  social  life  between  teacher  and 
scholar  more  admirably  illustrated. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  pupils  were  courteous  towards  each 
other.  They  appeared  to  be  very  happy.  There  were  no  sad 
faces  among  them,  not  so  much  so  as  their  circumstances 
would  justify. 

Taking  into  account  their  misfortune,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  their  misfortune  should  be  forgotten  for  ji 
moment.  But  I  saw  constant  evidence  of  real  happiness 
among  them,  and  this  in  spite  of  their  disadvantage.  It  must 
be  that  the  general  tone  of  the  Institution  is  happifying,  and 
that  no  pains  are  spared  by  the  Principal  and  teachers  to 
promote  their  best  welfare.  All  that  I  saw  commends  to  my 
best  judgment  the  general  style  of  life  in  the  Institution ;  and 
that  style  of  life  promotes  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
culture  of  the  scholars. 

Long  may  it  continue  to  do  its  work  of  high  beneficence. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  HOGARTH. 
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BY  LEWIS  C.  SICKELS. 

During  the  long  succession  of  ages  which  preceded  the  edu- 
cational establishments  for  deaf-mutes,  the  condition  of  the 
mute  can  better  be  imagined  tlian  described.  In  the  time  of 
Christ,  they  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  his  religion ; 
but  not  till  their  ph^-sical  disability  had  been  miraculously 
removed.  After  He,  their  first  teacher,  ascended  again  to  glory, 
the  enlightenment  of  their  darkened  minds,  and  their  educa- 
tion, was  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries  unattempted,  because 
considered  entirely  impracticable.  But  in  the  evening  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  practicability  of  educating  them  began 
to  be  demonstrated,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
educational  establishments  for  their  benefit  were  began  in 
Europe. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  of  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee 
in  Paris.  This  celebrated  philanthropist  and  benefactor  gath- 
ered up  the  natural  signs  of  his  pupils,  and  formed  them  into 
that  beautiful  system  which  is  now  adopted  with  such  happy 
results  in  all  institutions  in  America  for  this  class  of  persons. 
The  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  among  the  most 
worthy  institutions  in  the  land.  There  are  about  twenty  such 
in  this  country,  and  many  more  in  Europe,  but  the  Michigan 
Institution,  when  in  a  finished  state,  we  shall  consider  the 
finest  of  all.  This  Institution  is  now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
its  existence,  and  has  been  favored  from  the  beginning  with 
great  prosperity,  and  in  no  scholastic  year  has  it  been  more 
prosperous  than  in  the  one  now  about  to  close. 
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Founded  and  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  State,  it 
has  proved  itself  worthy  of  its  origin,  and  commends  itself  to 
the  continued  fostering  care  of  the  State.  As  the  present  term 
now  closes,  we,  the  members  of  the  first  class,  having  completed 
the  full  course  of  study,  must  leave  this  Institution,  which 
has  been  to  us  the  gateway  to  a  land  of  light.  It  is  a  severe 
trial  for  us  to  leave  a  place  where  we  have  spent  seven  such 
pleasant  years,  endeavoring  to  improve  our  minds  and  char- 
acter, to  break  from  all  our  companions  and  friends,  to  meet 
the  stern  gaze  of  a  cold  world  single-handed  and  alone,  per- 
haps; but  we  AviU  place  our  trust  in  Him  who  has  guided  and 
protected  us  heretofore.  Gladly  would  we  remain  here  another 
year,  and  even  seven  more  years,  but  we  have  now  arrived  at 
the  point  where  the  hnv  dissolves  our  connection  with  the 
Institution,  so  we  must  close  our  school-life,  and,  retiring  from 
the  scenes  of  our  past  joys  and  labors,  go  forth  into  the  world 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  the  weapons  of  good  habits  and 
a  good  education. 

However,  before  we  receive  the  jiame  of  graduates,  and 
leave  this  Institution,  we  would  like  to  address  a  few  words  to 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  privileges  and  benefits 
we  have  enjoyed  here  during  our  pupilage. 

To  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  so  mercifully  blessed  U8 
with  good  health,  so  bountifully  supplied  our  wants,  and  so 
richly  blessed  this  Institution  with  prosperity,  we  express  our 
thanks  and  make  mention  of  our  load  of  obligation. 

To  the  people  of  the  State,  who  have  never  murmured  the 
least  at  the  necessary  expenses  for  our  relief,  but  Avho,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  appreciated  and  rejoiced  in  the  noble  sen- 
timent of  our  forefathers,  that  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged,  we  tender  our  heartfelt 
thanks.  As  we  give  utterance  to  these  words,  the  memory  of 
their  long  continued  kindness  to  us  rises  before  us  with  great 
vividness,  and  with  our  hearts  swelling  with  gratitude,  we  can 
only  say,  God  bless  them  I 
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To  the  Board  of  Trustees:  After  ])eiiif^  brought  from  the 
diirkuess  of  ignorance  to  the  liglit  of  knowledge,  it  would  he 
an  act  of  negligence  and  ingratitude  to  leave  tliis  place  Avith- 
out  expressing  the  feelings  in  our  hearts  toward  you,  to  wlioni 
we  owe  so  mucli.  To  you,  this  Institution,  the  ornament  of 
tlie  State,  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  its  })rosperity  and 
high  rank  among  similar  Institutions. 

During  the  time  avc  have  been  within  its  walls,  we  have 
enjoyed  many  privileges  and  received  many  benefits;  and  it  is 
a  source  of  much  consolation  and  gratitude  to  us  to  believe 
that  it  will  continue  to  prosper  under  your  care,  and  that  those 
j)upils  who  will  remain  here  will  far  excel  us  in  intelligence 
and  kn(nvledge,  for  experience  and  philanthropy  are  ever  on- 
ward. Without  the  education  we  have  here  received,  all  the 
knowledge,  especially  that  of  God,  that  we  now  hare,  would 
have  been  forever  hidden  from  us ;  we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  or  enjoyed  true  life.  On  the  eartli  at  least, 
we  could  have  known  little  better  than  animal  existence. 

You,  respected  sirs,  Avill  not  wonder,  then,  that  we  feel  so 
deeply  thankful  to  you.  And,  again  tending  you  an  ex])res- 
sion  of  thanks  for  the  kindly  interest  manifested  by  you  in 
the  welfare  and  success  of  this  Institution  since  the  com- 
mencement of  your  administration,  we  bid  you  farewell. 
I  To  you,  our  dearly  beloved  Principal,  you  wlio  Juive  so 
cheerfully  devoted  more  than  one-fourth  of  your  lifetime  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  acknowledge  our 
obligation  for  your  mild  and  parental  government  during  the 
time  we  liave  been  under  your  watchful  care,  and  for  your  good 
and  able  nninagement  of  the  school.  If  we  only  (.'ouid,  we 
would  gladly  cling  to  you  and  remain  under  your  parental 
care,  knowing  that  all  through  these  long  and  weary  years  you 
have  unceasingly  taken  an  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  borne 
unmurmuringly  the  burthens  of  cares,  trou})les,  and  resimn- 
tfibilities  in  which  your  position  has  involved  you.    Vou  have 
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been  to  ns  like  a  father,  careful  and  attentive  to  our  wants 
and  comforts,  and  giving  us  advice  and  adomonition. 

For  all  this  our  hearts  swell  with  gratitude  ;  and  when  Ave 
are  gone  we  will  look  back  and  bless  you  for  all  the  good  you 
have  done  us.  May  you,  under  the  care  and  blessing  of  God, 
live  years  longer  and  find  the  bread  which  you  have  thrown 
upon  the  waters.  Farewell. 

You,  our  Matron,  though  you  have  been  with  us  but  a  short 
time,  yet  we  rightly  feel  and  acknowledge  it  our  duty  to 
address  a  few-words  to  you  before  we  leave  forever  this  Insti- 
tution which  we  have  for  seven  years  looked  upon  as  our 
home.  We  owe  you  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  pains  you 
have  taken  during  your  brief  matronship  to  make  this  a  more 
pleasant  home  to  us  all,  and  to  make  us  comfortable  when 
sick.  It  is  impossible  to  thank  you  enougli ;  words  would  fail 
us  were  we  to  attempt  to  tell  you  of  all  the  good  you  have 
done  us.  May  you  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned 
you  for  many  a  long  year.  Farewell. 

To  our  teachers,  through  whose  unwearying  patience  and 
forbearance  we  have  been  enabled  to  step  forth  from  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  to  hail  and  welcome  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of 
light  in  our  minds,  we  return  our  most  sincere,  heartfelt 
acknowledgements.  When  A\  e  look  back  upon  the  past  and 
compare  our  present  state  of  mind  with  that  in  which  we  dwelt 
3-ears  ago,  what  a  miraculous  change  there  seems  to  have  been 
wrought  in  the  space  of  so  short  a  time.  Verily,  our  minds 
have  undergone  a  great  change.  Most  of  us  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  many  important  things  before  we  entered  school, 
but  now  what  do  we  know  ?  We  know  nearly  as  much  as  our 
brothers  who  have  enjoyed  more  natural  advantages.  We  have 
as  clear  an  idea  of  God  and  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  to  ourselves,  as  our  more  favored  fellowmen  have ; 
we  have  some  ideas  of  the  ways  of  life,  and  have  well  prepared 
ourselves  to  encounter  the  trials  and  temptations  that  we  are 
aware  will  assail  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
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We  know  full  well  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  these 
good  benefits.  Though  we  will  no  more  go  in  the  school-rooms 
to  receive  your  valuable  instructions,  or  assemble  here  in  the 
chapel  to  see  you  tell  us  of  God  and  of  Heaven,  or  to  witness 
an  explanation  of  those  precious  truths  contained  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  see  your  prayers  ascending  to  the  throne  of  God  in  our 
behalf,  yet  we  will  remember  you  always,  always  with  gratitude, 
May  you  be  the  means  of  rescuing  many  others  like  ourselves, 
who  are  to  take  our  j^laces,  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance, 
and  point  them  to  a  brigher  way.  Farewell. 

Classmates  and  other  graduating  schoolmates :  Contrary  to 
our  wishes,  the  day  of  our  separation  is  at  hand.  Willingly 
would  we  spend  our  lives,  long  or  short  though  they  be,  in 
these  rooms,  and  with  these  associates.  This  has  been,  indeed, 
a  happy  home  to  us.  We  are  brothers  and  sisters.  Let  us 
part  in  love  and  peace.  Let  no  ill  feeling  remain  in  any 
breast.  Let  us  hope  for  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 
And  as  we  go  forth  to  meet  the  burdensome  and  perplexing 
difficulties  of  life,  let  us  lift  up  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to 
empower  us  to  overcome  all  that  may  oppose  us.  and  guide  us 
in  lives  of  usefulness. 

And  to  the  under-graduates :  Most  of  you  will  no  doubt 
return  again.  We  trust  that  the  same  kind  Principal  and 
teachers  will  be  here  to  instruct  and  assist  you.  They  will  be 
true  to  their  duties,  and  with  laborious  endeavors  replenish 
your  minds  with  useful  knowledge.  But  remember,  do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  idle,  believing  that  they  can  and  will 
make  you  wise.  It  would  be  no  easier  for  tliem  to  do  this 
than  to  bend  a  full-grown  oak  tree  to  the  ground.  You  must 
do  a  part  of  the  work  yourselves,  and  be  sure  to  do  it  dili- 
gently and  energeticalh-.  Improve  your  minds  by  acquiring 
A  good  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  If  the  trees  put  forth  no 
blossoms  in  spring,  we  gather  no  fruit  in  autumn.  May  you, 
during  your  pupilage,  improve  your  time,  love  your  Principal 
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and  your  teacliers,  live  in  harmony  and  love  with  each  other^ 
shun  all  evil,  and  resist  all  temptations  to  do  wrong.  And,, 
above  all,  study  the  Bible,  seek  religion,  and  remember  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  that  your  years  may  be 
long,  prosperous,  useful,  and  happy.  Farewell! 


TEACHERS'  REPORTS  FOR  1870. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
CLASS  VII — DIVISION  A. 

Names  of  pupils : 

Mary  C.  Decker, 
Alice  Whitney, 
Alice  Ilolmes, 
Annie  Fischer, 
Frank  A.  Scott,  - 
G.  W.  Hays, 
John  E.  Nash, 
Chas.  M.  Aiken. 
Chas.  Marshall, 

Henry  Yarwood,  * 
James  Alexander, 
Irving  Miller, 
Ernst  Dorman. 

Girls,  4;  boys,  9,    Total,  13. 
Standing,  one  year ;  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Alderman. 

STUDIES. 

The  First  Part  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  together  with  grammatical  symbols,  penman- 
ship, and  simple  addition. 
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CLASS  YII — DIVISION  B. 

This  division  lias  been  tanght  in  the  same  room  with 
Division  A.,  by  Miss  Sarah  De  Mott. 
Names  of  pupils : 

James  Matthews. 

Eugene  Train, 

Murray  Williams, 

Lizzie  Hart, 

Margaret  Jenks, 

Robert  Dwyer. 
Boys,  4.    Girls,  2.    Total  G. 

Standing,  one  year. 

STUDIES. 

Peet's  Elementary  Lessons  to  Page  75. 

CLASS  VI. 

Taught  hy  Miss  Emma  A.  Peine. 

Names  of  pupils  under  instruction : 

Chas.  Garrison   3  years. 

Thomas  Brown   3 

Wirt  Case   2  * 

George  Hunter   2 

Harrison  Zimmerman   2 

Gleni  Satterlee   2 

Chas.  N.  Kellogg   2  " 

Collins  Colby   2 

Christian  Gottwerth   2 

Edward  Van  Every   2 

Jessie  C.  Richardson   4  ^' 

Theresa  Pfeifer   2  " 

Allie  Rose   2  " 

PhebeGill   2  ^• 

Boys,  10  ;  girls  4.    Total  14. 
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STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III ;  the  first  chap- 
ter on  the  History  of  Man,  and  the  second  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  Comparison. 

2.  Dr.  Pest's  Scripture  Lessons,  Part  II,  Sections  I-X. 
o.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons,  completed  and  reviewed. 

4.  Kobinson'S  Arithmetic ;  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  some  in  division. 

5.  Letter-writing  to  parents  once  a  month. 

G.  Stories  told  in  signs,  and  reproduced  in  writing. 

7.  Grammatical  symbols. 

8.  Penmanship. 

CLASS  V. 

Taught  hy  John  J,  Buchanan. 
Names  of  pupils  under  instruction  : 


Charles  Hildebrandt  ,••  ^  y^^^*^- 

John  R.  Lewis   3 

John  W.  Foote   3  *• 

William  Ranspach   3  ^* 

Solomon  Frank   1  year. 

Jacob  Garner   1 

Mary  C.  Whise   3  years. 

Ella  Kenney   3  " 

Mary  Decker  

Almira  V.  Pitcher  

Orvilla  Gatchell   " 


Boys,  6  ;  girls,  5.    Total  11. 
General  standing,  three  years. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  as  far 
as  Page  72. 

2.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  licssons,  through  tlie  Old  Testament, 
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3.  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  completed  and 
reviewed. 

4.  Robinson's  Progressive  Table  Book,  as  far  as  the  61st 
page. 

5.  Dr.  Peet's  Part  III,  beginning  with  the  subject  of  Com- 
parison, on  Page  40,  to  Development  of  Verbs,  Page  133. 

6.  Writing  short  stories  told  in  signs,  and  letter-writing. 

7.  Grammatical  symbols. 

CLASS  IV.— DIVISION  B. 

General  standing,  four  years. 
Names  of  pupils  under  instruction : 


Martha  Hitchcock   4  years. 

Lucy  Parr   4 

Martha  J.  Loranger   4  " 

Emma  Cranson   6 

Ellen  A.  Clark   5  " 

Girls,  5. 

Henry  Eberly   4  years. 

James  St.  John   4  " 

Remus  AVright   5  ^■ 

Frank  Loranger   4 


Boys,  4.    Total,  9. 

Taught  by  Wm.  H.  Brennan. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  III,  from  page  30 
to  Page  137. 

2.  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  as  far  as  Page  48 
and  reviewed. 

3.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  from  Section  I  to  Section 
XIL 

4.  Addition,  multiplication,  and  short  division. 

5.  Letter-writing  once  a  month. 
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CLASS  IV — DIVISION  A. 

Taught  by  Austm  W.  Mann. 
Xames  of  pupils  under  instruction : 


Coenburg  Hess   3  years. 

Thomas  Callahan   4  « 

Henry  Friedrich   4  " 

Alfred  Cole   4  " 

Silas  Franklin   5  " 

John  Ansbrow   5  " 

F.  M.  Hays   3  " 

AdeliaCole   4  " 

Cornelia  Dc  Vail   6  " 

Luna  Alway   5  " 

Alexa  M.  Windiate   5  " 


Boys,  7;  girls,  4.    Total,  11. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Goodriclrs  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  studied 
x^nd  reviewed  as  far  as  Lesson  XVII. 

2.  Monteith's  Lessons  in  Geography,  finished  this  term  and 
reviewed.    The  pupils  have  been  exercised  on  the  maps. 

3.  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons,  studied  and  reviewed  as  far  as 
the  lesson  on  the  Apostles  and  First  Martyrs. 

4.  Arithmetic.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  have  been  taught  the  class.  With  three  exceptions, 
the  pupils  have  made  very  good  progress  in  this  branch  of 
instruction. 

5.  Composition.  Synopses  of  lessons  in  history  and  Scrip- 
ture biography,  together  with  construction  of  sentences  upon 
words  and  phrases  selected  from  their  text  books. 
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CLASS  III. 

Taught  by  W.  L.  M.  Breg. 

Names  of  pupils  under  instruction  : 

Albertus  Overshire   6  years, 

Edgar  J.  Williams   G 

Edgar  Harris   7 

Levi  Murray   5 

Augustus  Kees   7  " 

John  Hartman   5 

Wm.  E.  Korthrop   0 

Harriet  Walter   7 

Margaret  Beasley   6  " 

Eva  Smith   6  " 

Boys,  7;  girls,  3.    Total,  10. 

General  standing,  five  years. 

STUDIES. 

1.  (loodrieh'ri  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  first  19  lessons. 

2.  Monteith's  First  Ijessous  in  Geography,  finished  and 
reviewed. 

3.  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  finished  and  reviewed. 

4.  Dr.  Peet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  HI,  52  pages, 
embracing  the  History  of  Man,  the  Illustration  of  Words  and 
Phrases,  and  the  Comparison  of  Adjectives.  The  History 
of  Animals  has  Ijeen  omitted.  Seven  pages  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Development  of  Verbs  have  been  taught. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  addition,  multiplication,  sub- 
traction, and  division. 

6.  Translation  of  narratives  from  natural  signs. 

7.  Composition.  Exercises  in  forming  sentences  on  given 
words  and  phrases,  and  letter-writing. 
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CLASS  II — DIVISION  B. 

Standing,  six  years. 

Taufjht  hy  Willis  Ilulhard. 
Names  of  pupils  under  instruction : 


John  W.  Pierson   6  years. 

Frank  F.  Andrews   3  « 

John  D.  Teller   2  " 

Joseph  Ilallifiix   6  " 

Emma  J.  Lambert    5  " 

Maggie  Connelly   6  " 

Vehna  Buttolph   6  " 

Ella  Lane   7  " 

Frances  M.  De  Foe   6  " 

Hannah  J.  Smith   6 


Boys,  4 ;  girls,  6.    Total,  10. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

2.  Monteith's  Geography  and  Astronomy,  finished  from 
Page  62. 

3.  Robinson's  Arithmetic.  The  class  have  gone  as  far  as 
division  of  fractions. 

4.  The  Bible.  They  have  finished  the  primary  year  of 
Knox's  Sunday  School  Course,  besides  having  learned  several 
portions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

5.  Compositions.  Generally  narratives  from  signs ;  also 
letter-writing  monthly. 

CLASS  II. — DIVISION  A. 

Tcnight  hy  Thomas  L.  Broicn. 

Standing,  six  years. 

Names  of  pupils  under  instruction : 

Clara  A.  Penn   4  years. 

Anna  Ferguson  between  5  and  6  " 

Sarah  C.  Chapman  a  little  over  6 
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Susan  Nowlen   7  years. 

John  M.  Oollard   6 

Delos  A.  Simpson   4 

James  Simpson   3 

Halsey  J.  Wilbur   6^ 

Frank  Eggleston   7 

Willie  A.  Thayer.   6 

Eush  Sherman   7 

Edward  Van  Damme   6 

Girls,  4  ;  boys,  9.    Total,  13. 

STUDIES. 

1.  History  of  the  World,  Goodrich's,  as  far  as  Page  128  and 
reviewed. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Parker's  Astronomy,  completed. 

4.  Eobinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  completed  and 
reviewed. 

5.  Language.  Translation  of  the  sign  language  into  written 
English,  and  vice  versa.   Usual  slate  exercises. 

6.  Sunday  study.    Select  portions  of  the  Bible. 

CLASS  I. 

Taught  hy  P.  N.  Nicoles. 

Standing,  seven  years. 

Names  of  pupils  under  instruction : 

Henry  M.  George   7  years. 

Lewis  0.  Sickels   7  " 

Marcus  H.  Butler   2 

Sidney  D.  Eector   6 

John  B.  Mead   7 

Clarence  F.  Sanford   7 

Marion  E.  Crouch   3 

Mary  E.  Smith   1  year. 

Annie  E.  Hyland   4  years. 

Mary  E.  Lowry  about  6 
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STUDIES. 

1.  Monteith's  Pliysical  Geography.  This  study  has  been 
gone  through,  and  for  tlie  most  part  reviewed.  The  class 
have  been  exercised  in  answering  questions  on  the  lessons  and 
required  to  write  synopses  of  the  same. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy.  The  text-book  used  lias  been 
Parker's  First  Lessons.  A  part  of  this  study  having  been 
finished  last  term,  it  has  been  finished  and  reviewed  this  term. 

3.  Parker's  Astronomy  (only  29  pages).  Finished  and 
reviewed. 

4.  Goodrich's  History  of  America,  07  pages  gone  through 
and  reviewed  partially. 

5.  Eobinson's  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  simple  interest. 

0.  Alden's  Ethics.  In  this  Sunday  study  the  class  have 
studied  and  reviewed  the  most  important  lessons. 

7.  Composition.  The  class  have  been  required  to  write  com- 
positions every  Wednesday  on  various  subjects.  In  the  school 
room  they  have  been  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
use  of  the  following  figures  of  speech  :  the  simile,  metaphor, 
personification,  antithesis,  and  hyperbole. 

8.  Biography.  Brief  sketches  of  the  most  famous  person- 
ages of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTICULATION. 
Taught  hy  Geo,  L.  Brochett. 

1.  Mary  Ella  Smith,  lost  her  hearing  when  about  three  years 
of  age ;  has  been  taught  some  in  common  schools,  but  mostly 
by  her  mother  at  home ;  can  both  read  the  lips  and  speak  so 
well  that  many  persons  conversing  with  her  would  not  suspect 
her  deafness;  has  been  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  only  one  year. 

2.  John  B.  Mead,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  four  years  ;  can 
read  the  lips  pretty  well,  and  speaks  so  well  that  everybody 
can  understand  him ;  has  been  in  the  Institution  seven  years, 
and  in  the  Articulation  Department  two  years. 
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3.  Clarissa  Penn,  can  read  the  lips  pretty  well  and  talks  so 
well  that  her  words  would  be  understood  by  most  persons,  and 
by  all  acquainted  with  her;  has  been  in  school  six  years,  in 
this  department  two  years. 

4.  Anna  Hyland,  became  deaf  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  ; 
talks  very  plainly  and  reads  the  lips  some  ;  has  been  in  school 
four  years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

,5.  Marion  Crouch,  became  deaf  at  ten  years  of  age;  speaks 
pretty  well ;  can  probably  learn  to  read  the  lips  of  her  friends 
at  home,  and  perhaps  of  other  people;  has  been  in  school 
three  years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

6.  Sidney  Rector,  became  deaf  at  seven  years  of  age;  can 
read  the  lips  some  and  has  improved  in  distinctness  of 
utterance;  in  school  six  years,  in  articulation  one  year. 

7.  James  Simpson,  can  read  the  lips  and  can  converse  pretty 
well,  and  his  voice  is  improving;  lias  been  in  school  three 
years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

8.  Delos  Simpson,  was  ahvays  partially  deaf;  can  read  the 
lips  and  converses  pretty  well,  but  has  a  weak  voice ;  has  been 
in  school  four  years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

9.  Coenburg  Hess,  lost  his  hearing  at  eight  years  of  age; 
can  read  the  lips  and  speaks  so  well  that  he  can  converse  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  home ;  has  been  in  school  three 
years,  in  articulation  one  year. 

10.  John  W.  Foote,  became  deaf  at  eight  years  of  age; 
improves  pretty  rapidly ;  can  talk  pretty  well  and  reads  the 
lips  of  friends  at  home  so  Avell  as  not  to  use  writing  in  com- 
municating with  them ;  in  school  three  years,  in  articulation 
two  years. 

11.  John  R.  Lewis,  became  deaf  when  ten  years  old;  talks 
very  plainly  in  speaking  all  common  words ;  has  weak  eyes, 
and  has  not  learned  to  read  the  lips;  has  been  in  school  three 
years,  and  in  articulation  two  years. 

12.  Orvilla  Gatchell,  is  only  partially  deaf,  and  learns  to 
talk  by  means  of  hearing  more  than  by  lip  reading,  but  can 
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also  read  the  lips  pretty  well;  has  been  in  school  and 
in  articulation  two  years. 

13.  Edward  Van  Damme,  became  deaf  when  year  or  two 
old;  his  voice  and  utterance  are  improving,  but  he  cannot  yet 
speak  all  words  distinctly ;  has  been  in  school  six  years,  in 
articulation  two  years. 

14.  Frank  Andrews,  was  perhaps  born  deaf ;  is  improving 
invoice  and  utterance;  with  friends  at  home  communicates 
more  by  speech  and  lip  reading  than  by  writing ;  has  been  in 
the  Institution  four  years  and  a  half,  in  articulation  two 
years. 

15.  William  Ranspach,  became  deaf  at  six  years  of  age ;  is 
improving  in  tone  of  voice  and  utterance,  and  lip  reading ; 
has  been  in  school  three  years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

16.  Levi  Murray,  became  partially  deaf  when  less  than  a 
3'ear  old;  improves  in  talking  and  reading  the  lips;  has  been 
in  school  five  years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

IT.  Irving  Miller,  partially  deaf  from  birth  ;  learns  by  hear- 
ing as  w^dl  as  by  lip  reading;  utterance  not  very  distinct,  but 
can  be  understood  at  home  and  by  acquaintances  ;  has  been  in 
school  and  in  articulation  one  year. 

18.  Ernst  Dorman,  became  deaf  at  two  years  of  age;  is 
improving  some  in  distinctness  of  utterance  and  in  reading 
the  lips  ;  has  been  in  school  and  in  articulation  two  years. 

19.  Frank  Loranger,  became  deaf  when  two  years  of  age ; 
can  read  the  lips  pretty  well  and  talks  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  his  friends  at  home,  but  probably  not  by  most  people ;  in 
school  four  years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

20.  Henry  Fredrich,  became  deaf  at  seven  years  of  age; 
improves  in  pronunciation  and  can  read  the  lips  some ;  has 
been  in  school  four  years,  in  articulation  two  years. 

21.  Emma  Lambert,  became  deaf  when  a  year  old  or  less  ;  is 
improving  some  in  tone  of  voice  and  utterance,  and  can  read 
the  lips  a  little ;  has  teen  in  school  five  years,  in  articulation 
two  years. 
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22.  Alice  Holmes,  became  deaf  at  seven  years  of  age;  can 
talk  plainly  and  read  the  lips  well;  improves  finely;  has  been 
in  school  and  articulation  one  year. 

23.  John  E.  Xash,  became  partially  deaf  wlien  about  five 
years  of  age;  learns  by  hearing,  as  well  as  by  seeing  the  lips  ; 
can  talk  plainly  and  makes  good  progress  in  learning  ncAv  words ; 
has  been  in  school  and  articulation  one  year. 

"«  24.  Eugene  Train,  became  deaf  at  five  years  of  age ;  can 
talk  plainly  in  speaking  words  he  knows,  but  does  not  learn 
new  words  easily ;  can  read  the  lips  some ;  in  school  and  in 
articulation  one  year. 

25.  Frank  Scott,  became  deaf  at  about  five  years  of  age ; 
can  speak  some  words  pretty  ^olainly  and  others  indistinctly ; 
improves  some;  can  read  the  lips  a  little ;  in  school  and  in 
articulation  one  year. 

INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
TEACHERS. 

Miss  S.  M.  Hoagland, 
Miss  Mary  Colville. 
]^ames  of  Pupils : 
Beatta  Briggs, 
Elizabeth  Jones, 
Louise  Smith, 
Florence  Hunn, 
Mary  Anton, 
Ellen  Cutler,  # 
Frances  Derliug, 
Elizabeth  Sweetland, 
Agatha  Kalmbach,  ^ 
Christine  Smith, 
Martha  Lype, 
Kate  Snyder, 
Laura  Berry, 
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Melinda  Murphy, 
Phebe  Topler. 

Girls,  15. 
Joseph  Hill, 
Jacob  Everliart, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Frank  Knapp, 
John  Smith, 
Oscar  Kasin, 
Alphonso  Wood, 
Benjamin  Cook, 
James  Conely, 
Jerome  Annis, 
Omer  Zavitz, 
Wm.  Luhlan, 
Wm.  Balz, 
Garrett  Egan. 

Boys,  14.    Total  29. 

Classes  taught  hy  Miss  Hoagland. 

1.  Mitchell's  Physical  Geography,  commenced  and  com- 
})leted  to  Geographical  Botany. 

Beatta  Briggs, 
Elizabeth  Jones, 
Florence  Hunn, 
Joseph  Hill, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Frank  Knapp. 

2.  Goodrich's  History  of  France,  completed. 
Beatta  Briggs, 

Florence  Hunn, 
Joseph  Hill, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Frank  Knapp. 
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3.  United  States  History,  Goodrich's,  commenced  and  com- 
pleted to  the  period  of  events  leading  to  the  American 
Eevolution. 

Frances  Derling, 
Louise  Smith, 
Ellen  Cutler, 
Mary  Auton, 
Melinda  Murphy, 
John  P.  Smith, 
Oscar  Rasin, 

Jacob  Everhart.  ^ 

4.  Davies'  Algebra,  nearly  completed. 
Beatta  Briggs, 

Joseph  Hill. 

5.  Arithmetic.  A.  Division,  Robinson's  Practical  Arithme- 
tic, completed  through  interest. 

Louise  Smith, 
Beatta  Briggs, 
Elizabeth  Jones, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Jacob  Everhart, 
Joseph  Hill. 

6.  Arithmetic.  A.  Division,  Robinson's  Progressire 
Intellectual,  completed  to  Page  157. 

Louise  Smith, 
Agatha  Kalmbach, 
Mary  Auton, 
Ellen  Cutler, 
Melinda  Murphy, 
Frank  Knapp, 
Seth  Knapp, 
John  Smith, 
Jacob  Everhart^ 
Oscar  Rasin. 
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Clas.ses  taught  by  Miss  Mary  Colville. 

1.  Griiiinnar  CIjibh.  Have  been  employed  in  parsing  and 
analysis  during  the  ])r('sr'nt  yeai". 

John  Smith, 
Oscar  Rasin, 
Mary  Auton, 
Ellen  Cutler, 
Agatha  Kalmbach, 
Elizabeth  Sweetland, 

2.  Geogra})hy.  B.  Class.  Have  completed  MitchelTs  Com- 
mon School  G(.*ography,  and  taken  h'.sson.s  on  the  maps. 

Benjamin  Cook, 
Alphonso  Wood, 
James  Conely, 
William  Lulilan, 
Kate  Snyder, 
Christine  Smith, 
Phebe  ^I^opler, 
Elizabeth  Sweetland, 
Frances  Dorling, 
Laura  Berry. 

3.  Geography.  A.  DiviHion.  Beginners  in  lo(ial  goograj)hy. 
They  have  taken  lessons  on  the  maps  of  Nortli  and  South 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia* 

Omer  Zavitz, 
Jerome  Annis, 
William  Balz, 
Garrett  Pjgan, 
Martha  Lype. 

4.  Arithmetic.  A.  Division.  Have  complet^'d  tlio  funda- 
mental rules. 

Omer  Zavitz, 
Jerome  Ann  is, 
William  Balz, 
18 
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Garrett  Egan, 
Martha  Lype, 
Kate  Snyder. 

5.  Reading.  A.  Division.  OommeMced  at  tlie  alphabet  and 
liave  finished  the  First  and  Second  Readers. 

Omer  Zavitz, 
Jerome  Annis, 
William  Balz, 
Martha  Lype. 

6.  Reading.  B.  Division.  Commenced  and  completed  the 
Second  Reader. 

Alphonso  Wood, 
William  Luhlan. 
James  Conely, 
Christine  Smith,. 
Kate  Snyder, 
Phebe  Topler. 

7.  Arithmetic.  B.  Division.  Have  reviewed  the  fiinda- 
mental  rules  and  completed  common  fractions. 

Alphonso  Wood. 
James  Conely, 
William  Luhlan. 
Christine  Smith, 
Phebe  Topler, 
Elizabeth  Sweetland, 
Frances  Derling. 
Laura  Berry, 
Agatha  Kalmbach, 
Ellen  Cutler. 

8.  Spelling  Class.  They  have  been  spelling  in  words  of  two 
syllables. 

Omer  Zavitz, 
Alphonso  Wood. 
Jerome  Annis, 
James  Conel3% 
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Benjamin  Cook, 
Elizabeth  Sweetland, 
Laura  Berry, 
Christine  Smith, 
Phebe  Topler, 
Kate  Snyder, 
William  Balz, 
Garrett  Egan, 
Frances  Derling. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Miss  May  Dimick,   Teacher  of  Piano,   Organ,  and  Vocal 

Music. 

1.  Jerome  Annis,  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  year ;  has 
taken  one  lesson  of  30  minutes  on  the  piano  per  week;  has 
liad  2i  hours'  practice  per  week.  Has  finished  this  year  16 
exercises  in  Richardson's  Instruction  Book:  first  four  sharp 
scales. 

2.  Mary  Anton,  has  been  in  the  Institution  five  years ;  has 
taken  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  piano,  each  week; 
has  practiced  five  hours  each  Aveek,    Has  finished  this  year' 
all  the  major  sharp  scales,  and  nine  pieces. 

3.  Amelia  Bradley,  has  been  in  the  Institution  four  years; 
has  taken  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  organ  each 
week;  has  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week;  has  finished 
this  year  all  the  sharp  scales,  and  eight  i^ieces. 

4.  Beatta  Briggs,  has  been  in  the  Institution  six  years ;  has 
taken  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  piano  and  organ 
each  week;  has  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week  on  each 
instrument;  has  finished  this  year  all  the  major  and  minor 
scales,  three  pieces  on  tl^e  piano,  and  twelve  on  the  organ. 

5.  Laura  Berry,  has  been  in  the  Institution  five  years;  has 
taken  one  lesson  of  30  minutes  on  the  piano  each  week ;  has 
had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has  finished 
this  year  all  tlie  sharp  major  scales  and  six  pieces. 
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().  William  Ualz,  hvcii  has  in  the  Iiistitutioii  one  year;  has 
tnken  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  piano  each  week ; 
lins  had  two  and  one  lialf  hours'  practice  per  week  ;  has  finished 
the  first  sixteen  exercises  in  Kichardson's  Instruction  Book. 

7.  lienjamin  ('Ook,  has  heen  in  the  Institution  six  yeai-s; 
lias  taken  one  lesson  30  minutes  on  the  i)iano  each  week; 
hns  had  two  and  one-half  hours'  ])ractice  ])er  week ;  has  finished 
this  year  all  the  shar[)  major  scales  and  six  pieces. 

8.  Janu\s  Conely, has  been  in  the  Institution  two  years;  has 
taken  one  lesson  of  15  minutes  each  week  on  the  })iaiu) ;  has 
had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has  finisheil 
this  year  10  exercises  in  l?ichardson's  Book  aiul  eight  major 
sharp  scales. 

0.  Ellen  Cutler,  has  been  in  the  Institution  six  years;  has 
taken  one  lesson  of  30  minutes  on  the  piano  each  week;  has 
had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has  finished 
this  year  all  the  sluirp  nnijor  scales  and  one  ])iece. 

10.  Kran(H'S  Derling,  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  year; 
has  taken  two  lessons  of  15  minutes  jjcr  week  on  the  jnano ; 
two  lessons  of  15  minutes  each  in  vocal  music;  two  and  one- 
half  hours'  practice  per  week  on  the  piano;  has  finished  this 
year  sixteen  exercisi's  in  KMcliardson's  Book  and  several  songs. 

11.  Jacob  Everhart,  has  been  in  the  Institution  sixyeai*s; 
has  taken  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  organ  each 
week  ;  has  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has  finished  this 
year  all  the  nuijiu-  sharp  scales  and  10  })ieces. 

12.  Carrett  Kgan,  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  year;  has 
taken  two  lessons  of  15  minutes  each  on  the  piano  each  week; 
has  had  two  and  a  half  hours'  practice  per  week;  has  finished 
this  year  16  exercises  in  Richardson's  Book. 

13.  Florence  Ilunn,  has  been  in  the  Institution  six  years; 
hi\s  taken  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  piano  each 
week  ;  has  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week;  has  finished  thivS 
year  all  the  nu\jor  scales  and  12  jiieces. 
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14.  ,IoK(;|)li  Hill,  hiiH  liceti  in  IIkj  JiiHtiiution  two  ycarH;  hsiH 
taken  two  IcHsonw  of  .'30  minutes  each  on  tfie  piano  each  week ; 
has  had  five  hours^  l)ra(;ti(!e  per  week;  han  finished  this  year 
all  the  major  scales  and  10  })iecoH. 

15.  Norris  Ifubhard,  has  been  in  the  Institution  three  years; 
has  taken  two  lessons  of  20  minutes  each  on  the  i)iano  each 
week;  has  finished  this  year  all  the  major  sharj)  scales  and 
several  pi(;ces. 

10.  Elizabeth  Jones,  has  l)een  in  the  Institution  six  and  one- 
half  y<ar3;  has  taken  two  lessons  of  'M)  minut<;s  each  on  the 
piano  eacli  week ;  has  had  five  hours'  {)ra(;ti(;e  per  week;  has 
finished  this  year  all  Uic  inaj(;r  Hcah-s  and  iiiiif*  [)i(;ces. 

17.  Seth  Knai)p,  has  been  iti  the  Institution  five  years;  has 
taken  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  organ  eacdi  week; 
hae  had  five  hours'  practice;  per  week;  has  finished  this  year 
all  Ihe  major  scales  and  10  pieces. 

18.  Frank  Knaj)p,  has  been  in  the  Institution  five  y(!ars  ;■ 
has  taken  two  lessons  of  'M)  minutes  each  on  the  or;^an  each 
week;  has  l)ad  five  hours'  practice  per  week;  has  finished  all 
tlie  major  scales  and  12  pie(;es. 

19.  A^ratha  Kalmbach,  has  been  in  the  Institution  four- 
years;  has  had  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  [)iano 
each  week;  has  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week  ;  has  finished 
(his  year  the  major  scales  and  eight  pieces. 

20.  William  Luhlan,  has  been  in  the  Institution  two  years; 
ha«  had  two  lessons  of  lo  minutes  each  on  tin;  piano  each 
week;  has  had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  ])er  week; 
has  finished  this  year  all  the  major  sharp  scales,  and  H)  cxer- 
cisf^s  in  Rifjhardson's  Book. 

21.  Martha  Lyi)e,  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  year;  has 
had  one  lesson  of  15  minutes  on  the  piano  each  week;  has 
had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week;  has  finished 
this  yeiir  10  exercises  in  Richardson's  Book,  and  the  first  four 
^harp  scales.  * 
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22.  Melinda  Murphy,  has  been  in  the  Institution  seven 
years ;  has  had  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  piano 
each  week  ;  has  had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per 
week;  has  tinished  this  year  all  the  major  scales,  four  minor 
scales,  and  eight  pieces. 

23.  Oscar  Easin,  has  been  in  the  Institution  five  years  ;  has 
had  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  piano  each  week; 
has  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has  finished  this  year 
all  the  major  scales  and  eight  pieces. 

24.  John  P.  Smith,  has  been  in  the  Institution  four  years  ; 
has  had  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  organ  each 
week ;  has  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has  finished  this 
year  all  the  major  scales  and  15  pieces. 

25.  Christine  Smith,  has  been  in  the  Institution  two  years ; 
has  had  one  lesson  of  30  minutes  on  the  piano  each  week ;  has 
had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has  finished 
this  year  all  the  sharp  major  scales,  and  16  exercises  in  Eich- 
ardson's  Book. 

26.  Elizabeth  Sweetland,  has  been  in  the  Institution  six 
years ;  has  had  one  lesson  of  30  minutes  on  the  piano  each 
week  ;  has  had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week ;  has 
finished  this  year  all  the  sharp  major  scales,  and  20  exercises 
in  Eichardson's  Instruction  Book. 

27.  Kate  Snyder,  has  been  in  the  Institution  two  years;  has 
had  two  lessons  of  15  minutes  each  on  the  piano  each  week ; 
has  had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week;  has 
finished  this  year  all  the  sharp  major  scales,  and  20  exercises 
in  Eichardson's  Book. 

28.  Phebe  Topler,  has  been  in  the  Institution  two  years ; 
has  had  two  lessons  of  15  minutes  each  on  the  piano  each 
week ;  has  had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  each  week ; 
has  finished  this  year  all  the  major  scales,  and  through  the  6th 
Study  in  Eichardson's  Instruction  Book. 

29.  Alphonso  Wood,  has  been  in  the  Institution  three  years  ; 
has  had  two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each  on  the  piano  each 
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week;  has  hadfive  hours'  practice  per  week;  has  linished  this 
year  all  the  major  sharp  scales  and  10  pieces. 

30.  Omer  Zavitz,  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  year;  lias 
had  one  lesson  on  the  piano  each  Aveek,  a  lesson  of  30  min- 
utes ;  has  had  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  each  week ; 
has  finished  this  year  16  exercises  in  Kichardson's  Book,  and 
the  first  four  sharp  scales. 

BRASS  BAND. 

Joseph  Hill, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Jacob  Everhart, 
Alphonso  Wood, 
Oscar  Basin, 
Benjamin  Cook, 
John  P.  Smith, 
Frank  Knapp, 
Omer  Zavitz, 

Have  received  instruction  one  term.    Julius  Rice,  Teacher 

VIOLIN  CLASS. 

Joseph  Hill, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Frank  Knapp, 
Jacob  Everhart, 
John  P.  Smith, 
Flora  Hunn, 
Beatta  Briggs, 

Have  received  instruction  three  terms. 
Benjamin  Cook, 
Oscar  Rasin, 
James  Conely, 

Have  received  instruction  two'Jerms.    Julius  Rice,  Teacher 
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ORDEK  OF  EXERCISES 
At  the  Exhibition  field  in  the  Chapel,  June  30,  1870. 

1.  Music  by  the  Blind  Band. 

2.  Exer(Mses  at  the  slates  by  puj)ils  of  the  first  year. 

3.  Solo  by  Miss  Fbrence  Ilnnn — ''  I  breathe  once  more  my 
native  air." 

4.  Sign  recitation  from  Longfellow — "The  Arrow  and  the 
Song."    By  Miss  Allie  Rose. 

5.  Instrnmentai  Duett — "Valance  Polka."  By  John  P. 
Smith  and  Miss  Beatta  Briggs. 

6.  Sign  recitation  by  Miss  Maggie  Connelly — "A  Wish.'* 
From  Rogers. 

7.  Chorus  by  the  Blind—"  Trip  lightly  over  Trouble." 

8.  Sign  recitation  by  James  Simpson — "  Scene  in  a  saw- 
mill down  Easf." 

9.  Violin  and  piano  exercise,  by  Joseph  Hill  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Ilunn. 

10.  Exercise  at  the  slates,  by  members  of  the  class  of 
seventh  year. 

11.  Chorus  by  the  Blind — "Beautiful  Sunset." 

12.  Sign  recitation,  by  Miss  Anna  Furgeson — "Barbara 
Freitche." 

13.  Duett,  by  Misses  Louise  Smith  and  Ellen  Cutler — 
"  When  Stars  are  in  the  quiet  sky." 

14.  Song  by  Miss  Frances  Derling.    "  Maid  and  I^awyer." 

15.  Sign  Recitation — Scene  from  William  Tell  (in  costume)^ 
by  several  deaf  mutes. 

16.  Valedictory  Address  by  Lewis  C.  Sickels. 

17.  Addresses  by  members  of  the  examining  committee. 

18.  Diplomas  given. 

19.  Quartette.  "  Break,  0  Sea!"  by  Miss  L.  Smith,  Fran- 
ces Derling,  Seth  Knapp,  and  Joseph  Hill. 

20.  Sign  recitation — "  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  Miss  Theresa 
Pfeifer. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LAST  REPORT. 
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Allmaii,  William,  Sturgis,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan. 
Ansbrow,  John,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Andrews,  Frank  F.,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Anderson,  Henry,  Saranac,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Aiken,  Charles  M.,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Mich. 
Alexander,  James,  Osthemo,  Kalamazoo  county,  Michigan. 
Buchanan,  John,  White  Pigeon,  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich. 
Bonney,  Gaylord  P.,  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan. 
Brown,  Thomas,  St.  Charles,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Butler,  Marcus  B.,  White  Lake,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Cheseboro,  Hiram,  Mosherville,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Callard,  John  M.,  Hess  Road,  Niagara  county,  Jsew  York. 
Cole,  Alfred,  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Callahan,  Thomas,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Case,  Wirt,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Colby,  Collins,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Dorman,  Ernest,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Dwyer,  Robert,  Humboldt,  Marquette  county,  Michigan. 
Eggleston,  Frank,  St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
Eberly,  Henry,  Waterloo,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Franklin,  Silas,  Chesaning,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Friedrich,  Henry,  Negaunee,  Marquette  county,  Michigan. 
Foote,  John  W.,  Otsego,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Frank,5Solomon  S.,  Strathroy,  Ontario  Province. 
George,  Henry  M.,  Dearl^orn,  Wa\nic  county,  Michigan. 
19 
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Garrison,  Charles  K.,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Mich,  i 
Gottwerth,  Christian,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan.  i 
Garner,  Jacob,  Hazleton,  Shiawassee,  county,  Michigan. 
Hamilton,  Alphonso,  Fentonville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan,  i 
Harris,  Edgar, -Elsie,  Clinton  county,  Michigan. 
Hunter,  Charles  W.  Lake  Ridge,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan. 
Hallifax,  Joseph,  Henrietta,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Hartman,  John,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Hile,  William  W.,  Ionia,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Harris,  Charles,  Corunna,  Shiawassee  county,  Michigan. 
Hess,  Coenburg,  Union ville,  Tuscola  County,  Michigan. 
Hildebrandt,  Charles,  Utica,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 
Hays,  Francis  M.,  Pompeii,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Hays,  George  W.,  Pompeii,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Hunter,  George  D.,  Gaines,  Shiawassee  County,  Michigan. 
Hull,  James  H.,  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
Haagen,  Charles,  Monroe,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Kirk,  Giles,  Pipestone,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Kellogg,  Charles  N.,  Camden  Centre,  Hillsdale,  Co.,  Micli. 
Keck,  Louis,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Kloer,  Henry,  Westphalia,  Clinton  county,  Michigan. 
Kingsley,  Burt,  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan. 
Lewis,  John  R.,  Caro,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Loranger,  Prank,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Lewis,  AVilliam  A.,  Otsego,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Lindsay,  William,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan.  d 
Miller,  Hubert,  Allendale,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan.  I 
Mead,  John  B.,  Big  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Michigan.  1 
Mead,  Charles  M.,  Hyland  Corners,  Oakland  county,  Midi. 
Murray,  Leyi,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
McNeil,  William,  Bay  City,  Bay  county,  Michigan. 
McDonough,  James,  Howell,  Livingston  county,  Michigan. 
Marshall,  Charles,  Hickory  Corners,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Miller,  Irving,  Coldwater,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Matthews,  Thomas,  Chosaning,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
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Northrop,  Wm.  E.,  Monroe,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Xorris,  George  H.,  Tuscola  Centre,  Tuscola  county,  Mich. 
Nash,  John  E.,  Niles,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Overshire,  Albertus,  Kalamo,  Eaton  county,  Michigan. 
Pierson,  John,  Springport,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Perry,  Preston  S.,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Rees,  Augustus,  Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
Rector,  David  S.,  Sodus,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Ranspach,  William,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Russel],  Philip,  Bainbridge,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Snook,  Morace  A.,  Orange ville,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Sanford,  Clarence,  Wiota,  Isabella  count}',  Michigan. 
Sherman,  Rush,  Hastings,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Sickels,  Lewis,  Lapeer,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
St.  John,  James,  Hickory  Corners,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Simpson,  Delos,  Howell,  Livingston  county,  Michigan. 
Simpson,  James,  Howell,  Livingston,  county,  Michigan, 
Satterlee,  Gleni,  Leonidas,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan. 
Scott,  Frank  A.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Thayer,  WilHam  A.,  Union  City,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Teller,  John  D.,  Clifford,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
Train,  Eugene  F.,  Hastings,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Van  Damme,  Edward  L.,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Van  Every,  Edward  L.,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Wilbur,  Halsey  J.,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
AVilliams,  Edgar,  Otisville,  Genesee  count}',  Michigan. 
Wright,  Remus,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Williams,  Murray,  Bangor,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 
Yarwood,  Charles  H.,  Centerville,  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich. 
Zimmerman,  Harrison  L.,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  GIRLS. 

Alway,  Luna,  Otsego,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Buchanan,  Ellen,  White  Pigeon,  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich. 
Burger,  Sarah  C,  Wiota,  Isabella  county,  Michigan. 
Beasley,  Margaret,  Delray,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
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Buttolph,  Veliua,  Big  Beaver,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Bower,  Mary  Ann,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Blood,  Irena,  Berlin,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
Bisbee,  Clara  E.,  Cedar  Springs,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Bickford,  Sarah  K.,  South  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Mich» 
Burger,  Rhoda  A.,  Wiota,  Isabella  county,  Michigan. 
Barber,  Mary  E.,  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Chase,  Julia,  Hillsdale,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Cray,  Polly,  Forest  City,  Muskegon  county,  Michigan. 
Cha,pman,  Sarah,  Metamora,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
Connelly,  Margarett,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Clarks,  Ellen  A.,  Wyandote,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Cole,  Adelia,  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Cranson,  Emma,  Webster,  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan. 
Cronch,  Marion,  South  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Cole,  Lucy,  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  Michigan, 
Cook,  Ida  E.,  Ionia,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Dolsen,  Matilda,  Bay  City,  Bay  county,  Michigan. 
Dc  Camp,  Mary,  Portland,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
De  Foe,  Frances  M.,  Troy,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
De  Vail,  Cornelia,  Burnip's  Corners,  Allegan  county,  Mich. 
Decker,  Mary,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Decker,  Cecelia,  Milbrook,  Mecosta  county,  Michigan. 
Furgeson,  Anna  M.,  Moscow,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Fischer,  Annie,  Phoenix,  Keweenaw  county,  Michigan. 
Green,  Eliza  Ann,  Brock  way  Centre,  St.  Clair  county,  Mich. 
Gatchell,  Orvilla,"Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
,  Gill,  Phebe,  Rootville,  Antrim  county,  Michigan. 

Hendrixson,  Hannah,  Otsego,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Harris,  Celia,  L.,  Bangor,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 
Hyland,  Anna,  Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Hitchcock,  Martha  J.,  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  county,  Mich. 
Holmes,  Ahce  J.,  Holly,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Hart,  Lizzie,  Eaton  Rapids,  Eaton  county,  Michigan. 
Holland,  Mary  Ann,  Ishpemming,  Marquette  county,  Mich. 
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Hitchcock,  Effie  A.,  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Jenks,  Margaret,  CassoiJolis,  Cass  county,  Michigan. 
Kenney,  Ella,  Lexington,  Sanilac  county,  Michigan. 
Lane,  Ella,  Ida,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Lowry,  Mary  E.,  South  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Lambert,  Emma,  Millington,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Loranger,  Martha  J.,  Monroe,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Lothscliitz,  Elizabeth,  Grand  Kapids,  Kent  count)^  Mich. 
Laughray,  Ella,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Miller,  Eva,  Allendale,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
McNeil,  Mary,  Bay  City,  Bay  county,  Michigan. 
McClellan,  Sarali  J.,  Marine  City,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
Marcy,  Polly  K.,  Midland  City,  Midland  county,  Michigan. 
Nowlen,  Susan,  New  Boston,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Phelps,  Mary  E.,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Pixley,  Isora,  Bronson,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Penn,  Clare ssa,  Corunna,  Shiawassee  county,  Michigan. 
Parr,  Lucy,  Sumner,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Pitcher,  Almira,  Lawrence,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 
Pfeifer,  Theresa,  Lyons,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Kichardson,  Jessie,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Mich. 
Rose,  Allie  May,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Reading,  Alice  P.,  Hart,  Oceana  county,  Michigan. 
Spencer,  Adaline  A.,  Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  county,  Mich. 
Smith,  Eva,  New  Hudson,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Hannah,  New  Hudson,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Sly,  Sarah  A.,  Plymouth,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Sullivan,  Joanna,  Royal  Oak,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Mary  Ella,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
AVeinberg,  Polly,  Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan. 
Wilcox,  Marcella,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Walter,  Harriet  M.,  Ortonville,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Windiate,  Alexa  M.,  Pontiac,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
AVhise  Mary  C,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Whitney,  Sally  A.,  Felts,  Ingham  county,  Michigan. 
Williams,  Laura,  Otisville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
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BLIND  BOYS. 

Annis,  Jerome,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Balz,  AVilliam,  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Cook,  Benjamin,  Franklin,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Conely,  James,  Franciscoville,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Everhart,  Jacob,  Erie,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Egun,  Garrett,  Forest  Hill,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Hill,  Joseph,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  count}^  Michigan. 
Hubbard,  Xorris,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Knapp,  Seth  Roe,  Geneseeville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Knapp,  Frank,  Geneseeville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Luhlan,  Gains  W.,  Carson  City,  Montcalm  county,  Michigan. 
Merrill,  Adolphus,  Mount  Pleasant,  Isabella  county,  Mich. 
Perry,  Ralph  J.,  Matherton,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Rasin,  Oscar,  Otisville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  John  P.,  Portland,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Snyder,  Philip  B.,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Wood,  Alphonso,  Beaver  Creek,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Zavitz,  Omer,  Almont,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 

BLIND  GIRLS. 

Anton,  Mary,*  Lawton,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 
Briggs,  Beatta,  Plymouth,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Berry,  Laura,  Portland,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Button,  Ida  Anna,  Hillsdale,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Bradley,  Amelia,  Osseo,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Bender,  Carolina,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Cutter,  Ellen,  Watrousville,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Carl,  Laura,  Linden,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Derling,  Frances,  Strait's  Lake,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Duncan,  Alice  A.,  Hastings,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Hunn,  Florence,  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Jones,  Elizabeth,  Vandalia,  Cass  county,  Michigan. 
Kalmbach,  Agatha,  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  county,  Mich. 


*  Deceased. 
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Lype,  Martha,  Quincy,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Lashbrook,  Sarah,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Murphy,  Melinda,  Galesburg,  Kalamazoo  county,  Michigan. 
Morgan,  Eosalinda,  Sagiuaw  City,  Saginaw  county,  Mich. 
Pool,  Ida  May,  Birmingham,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Mary  Louise,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Sweetland,  Elizabeth,  Decatur,  Van  Buren  county,  Mich. 
Sprague,  Euth,  Bellevue,  Eaton  county,  Michigan. 
Snyder,  Kate,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Christine,  Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
Topler,  Phoebe,  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  boys,     90 

"      "      girls,   To 


Deaf  Mutes,   165 

Blind  boys,   18 

"     girls,   24 


Blind  pupils,  


Whole  number,   ^0*^ 
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REPOET  OF  THE  TEUSTEES. 


To  Em  Exedlmcy  the  Governor,  and  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature,  of  the 
State  of  Michigan: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint,  respectfully 
submit  the  following  Keport : 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  April  15th,  1871,  the 
fiscal  year  has  been  made  to  close  on  the  30th  of  Sept. 

Our  last  report,  made  to  the  Governor,  embraced  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Institution  up  to  the 
30th  of  Sept.,  1871. 

The  appropriations  are  made  for  two  years,  and,  as  our  brief 
report  of  a  year  ago  was  not  intended  to  give  full  details  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  Institution,  "vve  shall  in  the  present  one 
review  to  some  extent  the  time  partially  covered  by  our  report 
of  1871. 

We  have  to  report  the  uniform  good  health  of  the  officers, 
teachers,  and  pupils.  Only  a  few  cases  of  serious  sickness  have 
occurred,  and  these  were  of  such  a  character  as  are  common  in 
schools  and  families,  and  have  generally  yielded  to  the  judi- 
cious treatment  of  the  physician  and  the  faithful  care  of  the 
Matron  and  her  assistant.    Only  one  death  has  occurred. 

Caroline  Bender,  of  Marshal,  a  blind  girl,  died  of  consump- 
tion, on  the  3d  of  March,  1872. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils,  both  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  blind, 
has  been  somewhat  larger  than  in  any  previous  term  of  two 
years.   There  have  been  in  attendance,  since  the  date  of  our 
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last  biennial  report,  171  deaf  and  dumb  jonpils,  and  48  blind, 
making  a  total  of  219. 

The  school  has  fully  maintained  its  well  established  reputa- 
tion for  thoroughness  in  all  its  departments.  The  advancement 
of  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  high  degree ' 
of  mental  culture  already  attained  by  many  of  them,  is  not  only 
satisfactory,  but  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  Institution.  Both  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 
children  haye  made  remarkable  progress  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  study.  For  particulars  as  to  the  methods  pursued 
and  results  obtained  in  the  educational  departments  of  the 
Institution,  we  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  principal  and  of 
the  examining  committees,  all  of  which  are  published  herewith, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  interest. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  extending  the  course  of 
study,  and  a  class  has  been  organized  and  placed  in  charge  of 
one  of  our  most  experienced  teachers.  This  will  add  one  year 
to  the  former  course  of  study.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  Principal,  recommending  a  still  further  addi- 
tion of  two  years,  will  become  a  necessity  of  the  Institution, 
and  will  be  adopted  at  an  early  day. 

Good  order  has  been  maintained  without  severity  of  discipline 
The  conduct  of  pupils  has  been,  as  a  rule,  commendably  good 
The  Principal — Mr.  Bangs — and  the  teachers,  both  in  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  departments,  have  cultivated  a  happy 
medium  between  laxity  and  extreme  rigor  of  government. 
The  children  are  taught  rules  of  order,  because  it  is  right  and. 
will  conduce  to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  rather  than  for 
the  fear  of  punishment. 

The  Principal  and  his  excellent  coi-ps  of  teachers  are  en- 
titled to  the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  and  to 
the  thanks  of  the  Trustees,  for  the  earnest  and  faithful  manner 
in  which  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  work. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
consented  to  act  as  examining  committees^  for  the  earnestness 
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and  patient  zeal  with  which  they  have  devoted  themselves  to 
their  task.  Their  reports  will  be  found  worthy  your  careful 
consideration. 

By  practicing  the  most  careful  economy,  the  expenses  of  the 
Institution  have  been  kept  within  the  appropriation  of  875,000 
allowed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  12th,  1871, 
for  the  support  of  the  Institution.  The  same  act  also  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $20,000,  which  has  been  expended  in  com- 
pleting the  inside  of  the  main  building,  furnishing  the  same, 
furnishing  tools  and  stock  for  the  shoe  and  cabinet  shops,  and 
to  pay  foremen  for  the  same,  for  gas-pipe  and  fixtures,  for  a 
piano,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse, 
wagon,  and  sleigh.  These  purchases  have  been  made,  and  the 
money  expended,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  making  the  appropriation. 

The  addition  of  instruction  in  mechanical  trades  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  and  successful  than  we  had  even  dared  to 
predict.  About  40  pupils  have  been  engaged  in  the  shops.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  boys  desire  to  learn  trades.  With  our 
present  facilities,  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  can  be 
accommodated.  Selections  are  made  of  such  pupils  as  seem 
most  likely  to  succeed  as  mechanics,  and  they  are  put  to  work 
under  good  instructors,  beginning  at  the  foundation,  and  work- 
ing gradually  up.  The  avidity  with  which  they  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  the  facility  manifested  in  learning  the  use  of  tools,  is 
truly  surprising.  They  seem  to  look  forward  with  delight  to 
the  hours  they  are  to  spend  in  the  work-shops.  Instead  of 
looking  upon  this  time  as  drudgery,  it  is  enjoyed  with  the  keen- 
est relish.  The  results  already  attained  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
That  these  children  will  make  good  mechanics,  there  now 
remains  no  doubt.  The  experiment — if  such  it  was — has 
proved  a  grand  success.  They  already  feel  that  they  are  to  be 
men,  and  when  they  leave  school  and  go  out  into  the  world 
they  are  to  be  independent,  self-sustaining  citizens.  Already 
other  institutions  contemplate  adopting  the  same  plan,  after 
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having  witnessed  the  working  of  ours.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction,  in  the  education  of  this 
unfortunate  portion  of  our  population.  See  Principars  report, 
and  that  of  the  Acting  Commissioner,  for  interesting  remarks 
upon  this  subject.  Of  course  the  object  of  teaching  mechani- 
cal trades  to  our  pupils  is  and  should  be  purely  educational ; 
yet  the  experience  of  the  past  year  leads  us  to  believe  that 
these  shops  will  soon  become  self-sustaining,  and  perhaps  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  For  a  very  full  exhibit  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  shops,  we  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  acting  commissioner  upon  that  subject.  It  will,  we  think^ 
be  necessary  to  make  a  small  appropriation  to  purchase  some 
more  stock  for  the  shops. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  type-setting  and  printing  should  be 
added  to  the  mechanical  arts  taught  in  the  Institution.  Deaf- 
mutes,  both  male  and  female,  seem  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
work.  An  appropriation  of  about  $2,000  will  be  asked  for  this 
purpose.  This,  together  with  tailoring,  which  can  be  intro- 
duced without  additional  expense,  will,  we  believe,  afford  ample 
facilities  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  both  sexes  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  some  useful  handicraft.  We  shall  also 
ask  for  a  small  appropriation,  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  pupils  in  some  trade  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  condition;  such  as  basket  and  broom  making,  con- 
structing rush  and  cane  chair  bottoms,  and  perhaps  brushes. 
We  regard  this  as  no  less  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
than  the  other  arrangements  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
expense  will  be  trifling  compared  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  our  suggestions  will  receive  your  care- 
ful consideration,  and  meet  a  cheerful  and  generous  response. 

The  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  rooms  in  the  main 
building  will  enable  the  Trustees  to  furnish  the  necessary 
rooms  for  these  contemplated  additional  industries  without  any 
additional  building,  unless  the  number  of  pupils  should  be 
largely  increased ;  and  tliis  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  for  some 
time  to  come. 
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The  trustees  publish  herewith  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  conference  of  principals  and  teachers  of  institutions, 
held  in  this  Institution  in  the  month  of  August  last,  lioping 
that  it  may  be  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  others,  to  the  growing  importance  of 
this  branch  of  educational  work. 

The  library  connected  with  the  Institution  is  constantly 
growing.  The  fund  is  made  up  of  contributions  from  friends, 
fines,  and  small  savings  from  several  other  sources.  It  now 
consists — as  Mr.  Bangs  informs  us  in  his  report, — of  063  vol- 
umes, which  have  cost  $900  18.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two 
dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  have  been  expended  in  purchas- 
ing additional  books  the  past  year,  and  there  are  about  $300  00 
now  on  hand  to  be  expended  in  making  still  further  pur- 
chases. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  Hon.  John  J.  Bagley,  Gov- 
ernor elect,  for  a  splendid  steel  engraving,  called  "Light  and 
Darkness,"  which  is  now  gracing  the  walls  of  the  library. 
Mr.  Marcus  A.  Kerr,  a  former  student  in,  and  graduate  of,  the 
Institution,  has  presented  the  Institution  with  a  life-like  por- 
trait of  Lauret  Clerc,  painted  by  himself,  which,  with  a  por- 
trait of  T.  II.  Gallaudet,  also  his  own  work,  and  purchased  by 
the  Trustees,  are  now  hanging  in  the  library. 

For  the  next  two  years  we  ask  an  appropriation  of  about 
$100,000  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution,  and 
to  make  such  improvements  and  additions  as  are  recommended 
in  the  report  of  Acting  Commissioner  Walker,  to  which  you 
are  respectfully  referred  for  items  and  particulars.  We  fully 
concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  recommending  tlie  appro- 
priation of  the  amounts,  and  for  the  objects  specified  in  his 
report. 

With  strict  economy,  and  no  great  increase  of  pupils,  it  is 
believed  the  sum  of  $75,000  will  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Institution  for  two  years.    The  other  $25,000  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  specified. 
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This  Institution  is  a  credit  to  the  State.  It  is  doing  for  the 
unfortunate  classes  what  our  common  schools  and  University 
do  for  other  children.  The  Legislature  has  dealt  generously 
with  it.  ^Ye  ask  for  a  continuance  of  tlie  same  policy  in  the 
future. 

Michigan  should  provide  ample  means  for  the  education  of 
all  her  children.  It  is  only  through  institutions  such  as  this 
that  her  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  can  be  educated.  Our 
Institution  has  done  a  noble  work.  It  should  be  made  equal 
to  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  nation.  Our  unfortunate 
children  should  be  able  to  receive  every  accomplishment 
within  their  reach  without  leaving  the  State.  We  ask  for  it 
your  careful  consideration  and  generons  sympathy. 

GEO.  W.  FISH, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 


KEPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  COMMISSIONER. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Institution  for  Educatinrj  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen  : — In  reporting  to  you  Avliat  has  been  done  for 
the  benefit  of  this  Institution  since  my  hist  biennial  report^ 
dated  Nov.  30th,  1870,  and  the  expenses  thereby  incurred,  in 
order  to  make  it  perfectly  understood  by  the  Legislature  just 
elected,  reference  must  necessarily  be  made  to  a  report  made 
Oct.  1st,  1871,  or  else  that  report  copied  in  full,  which  seems 
unnecessary. 

Although  that  report  covered  nominally  only  ten  months 
(from  NoY.  30th,  1870,  to  Oct.  1st,  1871),  yet,  in  fact,  it  cov- 
ered the  expenditures  for  one  year  for  most  kinds  of  provisions 
and  for  all  the  salaries. 

During  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1872,  the  cabinet  and 
shoe  shops  have  been  opened  and  operated  with  perfect  success 
so  far  as  the  progress  and  improvement  of  such  pupils  as  could 
be  thus  employed  is  concerned,  and  the  interest  and  pleasure 
Avith  which  they  perform  those  duties.  The  results,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  of  this  branch  of  education  far  exceed 
our  most  sanguine  anticipations. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  detail  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  shops,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  their  being  an  expense  to  the 
State,  they  have  really  been  a  source  of  reveuae,  if  the  stock 
and  tools  on  hand  are  worth  what  they  cost,  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt.    This  should  certainly  operate  as  an  inducement 
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to  extend  the  facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  mechanical 
branches  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  enable  every  pupil,  whether 
male  or  female,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  to  fit  themselves 
while  in  this  Institution,  for  self-support  after  leaving  the 
Institution. 

Past  experience  convinces  me  that  other  trades  might  be 
added  to  those  already  taught,  some  of  which  may  be  made 
even  more  remunerative  than  those  now  taught,  and  be  carried 
on  by  the  youngest  pupils  of  both  sexes ;  and  one  trade  that 
may  not  be  as  profitable  to  the  State,  but  equally  if  not  more 
so  to  the  pupils.  I  refer  to  the  art  of  printing  and  type-setting. 
This  is  an  appropriate  employment  for  both  sexes,  and  no 
one  thoroughly  understanding  the  business  need  ever  want  for 
employment.  I  am  told  that  a  young  lady  graduate  from  our 
institution  has,  since  leaving  here,  learned  the  trade,  and  is 
now  employed  in  that  business  at  good  wages  in  our  State. 

We  have  about  forty  male  pupils  now  learning  the  two 
trades  above  referred  to.  There  are  about  fifty  deaf  and  dumb 
girls  employed  three  hours  each  day,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Adams,  the  Assistant  Matron,  in  doing  such  sewing  and 
needle-work  as  there  is  to  do  in  the  institution,  such  as  making 
and  repairing  bedding,  table-cloths,  towels,  etc.,  and  making 
and  repairing  clothing  for  the  pupils,  which  is  paid  for  by 
them,  their  parents,  friends,  or,  in  case  of  their  inability  to 
pay,  by  the  counties  from  which  they  came.  From  this  source 
hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  received,  and  has  been  and  is  to 
be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  our  library,  in  which 
we  have  now  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  volumes,  all  of  which 
have  been  procured  from  small  donations  and  funds  received 
in  small  amounts  from  such  sources  as  could  be  made  avail- 
able. In  that  fund  there  is  now  about  three  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

In  order  to  make  our  mechanical  operations  successful, 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  pupils,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  have  competent  foremen  and  assistants.    Such  we  have.  It 
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would  be  difficult  to  find  better  mechanics  than  we  have  in 
each  branch.  But  they  cannot  be  retained  at  the  prices  now 
being  paid  them.  They  have  only  consented  to  work  for  $2  50 
per  day,  in  view  of  the  limited  means  for  running  the  shops, 
and  only  until  the  Legislature  should  meet  and  means  be  pro- 
vided to  pay  them  13  00  per  day,  which  I  consider  little 
enough  for  a  good  mechanic  that  has  to  board  himself. 

Since  making  the  last  biennial  report,  the  main  building 
has  been  furnished  with  inside  blinds  or  shutters,  and  such 
furniture  as  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board.  Main  gas- 
pipe  has  been  laid  from  connections  with  the  City  of  Flint  Gas- 
Light  Go's,  works,  and  gas-pipe  put  into  the  shops,  engine  and 
boiler  rooms,  and  fixtures  put  in  throughout  the  building,  and 
gas  introduced  throughout.  The  expenditures  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Legislature  two  years  ago 
have  been  made,  so  far  as  the  appropriation  would  allow. 
Other  expenditures,  then  recommended,  are  still  needed,  and  I 
trust  the  Board  will  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislature  to  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  them, 
as  well  as  such  other  expenditures  as  seem  to  be  needed. 

Below  I  give  you  estimates  of  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
work  that  seems  necessary  to  be  done,  and  of  other  expenses  to 
be  incurred  ;  and  lest  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  estimates 
given  below  should  be  doubted,  I  w^ill  state  that  most  of  them 
are  only  copies  of  estimates  given  two  years  ago,  and  were 
made  by  one  of  the  most  practical,  capable,  and  reliable  men 
in  the  State,  appointed  by  a  former  Legislature  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  balance,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  practical 
mechanics  of  good  judgment: 

KSTIMATE  OF  WORK  DEEDED  TO  BE  DONE,  COST  OF  SAME,  AND  OTHElf 
NECESSARY  EXPENSES. 

1  hall  floor  or  oak  in  school  wing,  15  squares,  $9  50  per  square  $142  50 
1  floor  in  lecture  room,  school  wing,  36  squares,  $9  50  per 

square    00 

Kepairing  and  renewing  parts  of  floor  in  school  wing   143  00 
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Painting:  floors  in  boys'  and  girls'  rooms,  689  yards, -20  cents 

per  yard.   $137  80 

Painting  floors  in  chapel  and  dining  rooms,  390  yards,  20  cents 

peryard...  _   78  00 

Painting  floors  in  two  halls,  8x98  each,  175  yards,  20  cents  per 

yard    35  00 

Painting  wood-work  outside  and  inside  school  wing,  one  coat.  764  00 

Painting  wood-work  outside  and  inside  east  wing,  one  coat...  527  00 

Painting  wood-work  outside  and  inside  west  wing,  one  coat.-  520  00 
Painting  wood-work  outside  and  inside  center  building,  one 

coat  -     497  00 

Painting  wood-work  outside  and  inside  engine-house,  one  coat  100  00 

Painting  180  rods  board  fence,  two  coats   236  00 

3  iron  guards  in  archway  of  portico      40  00 

Grading  grounds  (about  3,500  yards)  _   875  00 

Making  road  in  grounds     300  00 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  setting  same    500  00 

110  rods  sidewalk    275  00 

250  rods  rough  board  fence,  5  boards  high,  with  caps  and 

batting     437  50 

35  beds  (hair  mattresses  and  pillows),  $22  each   770  00 

35  iron  bedsteads,  $8  each    280  00 

Pay  foreman  and  assistants,  and  for  stock  in  cabinet  and  shoe- 
shops  -   4,000  00 

Pay  foreman  and  assistants,  and  for  stock,  in  shop  to  teach  the 
blind  to  make  mats,  brooms,  baskets,  flag  and  cane  chair 

seats,  etc      2,000  00 

To  pay  foreman  and  assistants,  and  for  type,  tools,  etc.,  for 

teaching  type-setting  and  printing   2,000  00 

Front  portico,  of  stone.     10,000  00 

Current  expenses  of  Institution  for  two  years    75,000  00 


Total   $99,999  80 


FINANCE  REPORT. 


(STATEMENT  of  receipts  and  expendUiires  for  tJie  Michigan  Institution 
for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  tJie  Blind,  for  the  year  r/ym- 
mencing  October  Ist^  187 ly  and  ending  October  1st,  1872  : 

KECEIVED. 

From  Institution  Fund,  under  Section  1,  Act  No.  89,  Laws 

ofl871.   $35,000  00 

Received  under  Section  2  of  said  Act   _  10,000  00 

from  General  Fund   1,108  00 

"      for  work  done  in  cabinet  shop    543  29 

"     "       "       shoe  shop.   1,220  06 

"      from  Insurance  Go's  for  canceled  policies-   82  40 

"      from  Gity  of  Flint  Gas-Light  Go.  for  use  of  pipe.  - .  oO  00 

"      for  two  cows  sold    05  00 

"      for  one  horse  sold      79  92 

"      for  swine  sold    -.   40  75 

from  other  sources     211  Ol> 


$48,399  51 


EXPENSES  UNDER  SECTION  1  OP  ACT  81),  LAWS  OF  ISTl. 

Sugar,  5,905  pounds.    -  $707  0« 

Molasses  and  syrup,  315  gallons     197  44 

Tea,  270  pounds  ;     238  30 

Coffee,  743  pounds.  -  -  -  -  179  89 

Superfine  flour,  275  barrels    2,083  50 

Graham  flour,  796  pounds  -     30  00 

Cornmeal  and  buckwheat  flour      17  40 

Grackers,  366  pounds        28  81 

Rice,  464  pounds       38  77 

Fresh  meat,  26,941^  pounds.  _     ~.G74  04 

Salt  meat,  5,848  pounds  -   "^^1 
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Poultry,  1,1042  pounds   $101  53 

Sausage,  4525  pounds   41  28 

Salt  fish,  1,130  pounds   100  43 

Fresh  fish,  267  pounds    16  82 

Butter,  5,147f  pounds   1,283  64 

Lard,  2201  pounds.    _  _ . .  27  58 

Eggs ,  891  dozen  _    168  06 

Cheese,  181  pounds  _ .  32  71 

Beans,  27f  bushels   70  55 

Apples  and  other  fresh  fruit   136  92 

Corn  starch,  cracked  wheat,  tapioca,  gelatin,  etc   47  04 

Extracts  and  spices   29  80 

Dried  and  canned  fruits,  raisins,  prunes,  etc   140  70 

Vinegar  and  pickles   99  09 

Salt  -   10  00 

Gas   953  82 

Lights,  other  than  gas     12  00 

Window  shades   394  76 

Musical  instruments  and  repairs  _   49  50 

Insurance      475  00 

Hay   _   319  33 

Grain   135  02 

Mill-feed    237  65 

Straw,  for  bedding   30  50 

Blankets,  sheeting,  and  other  bedding  materials    402  26 

Table  linen,  toweling,  etc   123  57 

Hardware  and  tinware,  blacksmithing,  and  castings   541  49 

Crockery,  glass,  and  stoneware    127  67 

Furniture  and  carpeting  for  rear  building   218  02 

Brooms  and  brushes   53  27 

Wooden-ware  and  baskets   34  81 

Wages  of  engineer  and  assistants   1,161  95 

Oil-valves,  cocks,  packing  and  waste  for  machinery.   62  96 

Gardeners'  and  assistants'  wages   536  00 

Teamsters' wages.   45188 

Repairs  on  harness  and  sleighs   32  70 

Domestics*  wages   1,103  40 

Laborers'  wages   1,130  99 

Seamstress  and  assistants*  wages   255  35 

Repairs  and  building   463  18 

Wages  in  laundry  room   706  41 

Hard  and  toilet  soap   247  20 

Soft  soap   28  00 
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Materiallor  washing  fluid   _   $39  62 

Starch     33  7« 

BlneiDg  .-.   15  78 

Team-work  and  transportation    318  80 

Periodicals,  books,  slates,  and  stationery  _  G20  50 

Postage,  and  postage  and  revenue-stamps   97  34 

Sheet-music     13  05 

Expense  of  Examining  Committee  _   14  50 

Physician,  drugs,  and  medicines  _   392  76 

Salaries  of  principal,  teachers,  matron,  and  assistants   10,012  50 

Express  and  telegraph  charges. . . .   _    35  84 

Wood, 647  cords    1,116  81 

Pine  slabs,  761  cords   755  20 

Coal,  2  tons..-.     20  00 

Lucifer-matches  -  8  50 

Potatoes,  340  bushels   ;M3  06 

Miscellaneous  vegetables    39  12 

Crayons  and  chalk    19  55 

Hops  --  -  7  60 

Bathbrick..     75 

Livery-stable  bill   -   18  75 

Improvement  of  stock  *   16  00 

Cistern -pump      8  00 

Making  and  improving  roads.     *592  48 

Enriching  land   28  50 

Sleigh-robes  -   ^^8  00 

Soda  and  baking-powder.  -  -   3  20 

Honey        10  70 

Door- mats     4  50 

Seeds  for  garden  and  farm,  and  fruit-trees.   102  87 

Exchange  of  wagons  -   00 

Clothes-lines  and  pins   1  ^ 

Cows   150  00 

Kcpairs  and  changes  of  boiler    1  »049  64 

$35,190  62 

Kxpended  under  Section  2,  Act  89,  Laws  of  1871,  from  October  1st,  1871, 

to  October  1st,  1872,  and  money  received  from  cabinet  and  shoe- 
shops  : 

Tools  for  cabinet-shop  -  -   ^^^^ 

Stock-         "  -  964  84 

Foreman  and  assistant  for  cabinet-shop    ^  -^^'^  ^ 
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Pitting  cabinet-shop  .     $31  40 

Tools  for  slioe-sbop     500  46 

Stock  "       "    1,169  77 

Foreman  and  assistant  for  sboc-shop     1,035  65 

Fitting  sboe-sbop       8  50 

Paints  and  glass,  painting  and  glazing,  in  front  building   16  50 

Carpeting,  mats,  etc;,  in  front  building     196  10 

Gas-fixtures      150  00 

Gas-pipe,  and  putting  in  gas-pipe  and  fixtures   1,683  49 

Philosophical  instruments   658  70 

Sleigh  and  transportation     163  51 

Mason-work  in  front  building    15  75 

Inside  blinds      1,775  50 

Surveying  for  road    34  50 

$10,514  04 

From  General  Fund,  paid  salaries  and  expenses  of  Trustees..  $1,108  00 

$1,108  00 


Statement  of  Expenditures  and  Receipts  in  connection  with  Cabinet-Shop 
during  the  year. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  tools    .   $853  S3 

Paid  foreman  and  assistants     1,257  05 

Paid  for  lumber  and  other  stock  _  064  84 

Paid  for  fitting  shop.   31  40 

Lumber  on  hand  October  1st,  1872     500  00 

Total  of  expenditures   -  $3,605  61 


KECEIVED. 

For  furn iture  sol  d   _   $543  39 

Work  and  furniture  for  front  building  _  _  470  50 

"  other  parts  of  Institution   1,31113 

*'     done  for  shoe-shop    95  10 

"     "  gas-fitters       -  7  50 

"      "     *'   and  in  cabinet-shop -   183  73 

"    made  and  on  hand      469  25 

Lumber  on  hand--   947  95 

Tools  bouij^ht  within  the  year  and  on  hand     853  32 

$4,879  77 

In  favor  of  shop   j   1,274  16 
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Statoiunt  of  Expenditures  and  Recevpts  in  connccUov.  rdth  Shoe-Shop  f</r 

the  year. 

KXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  tools     $500  46. 

* '  foreman  and  assistant    1  ^035  65 

"  for  stock   _  1,267  47 

"    "  fittiDf^shop     8  50 


Total  of  expenditures     $2,813  08 


RECEIVED. 

For  boots  and  shoes  sold,  and  work  done.    $1,220  OC 

Work  made  and  on  hand      373  75 

Dae  from  pupils  for  work  done     93  45 

Stock  on  hand       292  65 

Tools  on  hand       500  46 


Total  receipts-    $3,478  87 

Balance  against  shop     333  71 


RECAriTULATi02^ . 

Received  from  Institution  Fund  under  Sec.  1,  89,  1871   $85,000  00 

"    Sec.  2,  "    "    10,000  00 

General  Fund.   1,108  00 

"      for  work  done  in  cabinet-shop     543  29 

"     "      "        shoe-shop   1,320  06 

from  other  sources   -   539  16 


$48,399  51 

Unexpended  balance  at  date  of  hist  Report,  Oct.  1 ,  1871.. .     4,638  64 


$53,038  15 


EXPENDED . 

Under  Section  1,  89, 1871      $35,190  63 

Under  Section  3,  89, 1871    10,514  04 

From  General  Fund   --  -  -  -     1408  00 


$46,813  66 

Unexpended  balance  October  Ist,  1873   -  -     6 ,315  49 
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Oomprehensive  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  Expenditures  during  Twenty-tm 
Months^  from  November  SOth^  1870^  "'the  dateofthe  last  Biennial  Report,'* 
to  October  1st,  187S. 

RECEIVED. 

From  Inslilution  Fund  under  Laws  of  1809  $10,000  00 

Sec.  1,  89,  1871-.-    65,000  00 
"     Sec.  2,  "     "  20,000  00 

*'     General  Fund  -    2,078  45 

For  work  done  in  cabinet-shop  -       542  29 

"    •'shoe-shop-.  -_     1,220  06 

From  other  sources      851  40 

 $99,692  2© 

EXPEKDED. 

Under  Act  118,  Laws  of  1869..  -.-   $6,176  76 

Section  1,  89,  1871   60,331  28 

  $66,508  04 

Under  Act  No.  121,  1869    3,047  79 

Under  Sec.  2, 189, 1871,  and  money  from  shops.  -   21,508  07 

  $24,555  86 

Paid  salary  and  expenses  of  Trustees   2,371  46 

Balance  due  from  State  as  per  last  Biennial  Report    41  36 

Total  expenditures  _  $93,476  71 

Unexpended  balance  _     6,215  49 


The  products  of  the  farm  and  gardenjfor  the  present  year  are  as  followe : 

10  bushels. 

Oats  -  210  Plums   4i  " 


Beets. 


Peas. 


306  bushels. 

Pears   

210 

Plums  

762 

Grapes   

140 

Cucumbers  _ 

38 

Squashes  

87 

Salsify  

99 

Cabbage  

36 

Celery  

9i 

Com -fodder  - 

5 

Pumpkins  -- 

78  J 

Hay  

u 

22  *' 
I 

27 
14 

,248  heads. 
600  '• 

10  loads. 

11  " 
4  tons. 
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Radishes    41  bushels. 

8alad  -  34 

Asparagus   7 

Spinach   67 

Rhubarb    49 

Apples   136 

Stock  now  on  hand  : 

Horses   

Milch  cows    6  |  Swine 


Currants   313  quarts. 

Milk   — 

Pork, slaughtered-  4,764  pounds. 

Pigs,  slaughtered   20 

Pigs  gold   $40  75 


Heifers   2 
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J.  B.  WALKER, 
Acting  dmmus-ioner  and  Treasurer. 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
tJie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind: 

Gektlemex  : — The  Report  I  now  lay  before  you  is  to  form 
Ii  part  of  the  Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  this  Institution.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  give  in  each  of  my  Reports  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  number  of  pupils  with  which  each  school 
term  has  closed  since  I  became  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion.   That  re-capitulation  now  covers  eight  years,  and  stands 


as  follows : 

In  June,  1865,  Ave  closed  with   94  pupils. 

186G,  "       "   109  " 

1867,  "      "   116  " 

1868,  "       "   119 

1869,  "   1.35 

1870,   133 

1871,  "       "   148  - 

1872,   159 


At  the  date  of  this  Report  there  are  164  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, of  vvhich  number  137  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  27  are 
blind. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  since  the  last  Report:  and 
yet  we  have  not  entirely  escaped  the  visitation  of  dcatli.  The 
first  case  of  mortality  was  that  of  Laura  AVilliams,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  girl,  who  died  of  rheumatic  fever  December  26th,  1870. 
Her  death  took  place  before  the  publication  of  the  last  Report, 
but  not  until  after  the  manuscript  of  the  Report  had  passed 
out  of  my  hands.    The  next,  and  only  case,  was  thai  ol'  Caro- 
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line  Bender,  a  blind  girl,  who  died  of  consumption  March  3d, 
1872. 

Miss  Celestia  Simmons,  who  was  Assistant  Matron  when 
the  last  Report  was  presented,  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  M. 
J.  Adams. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Churchill  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in 
the  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  has  since  been 
married.  She  has  the  best  wishes  of  all  her  friends  at  the 
Institution. 

The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Sarah  C.  Howard,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Institution. 

Fourteen  of  our  pupils  graduated  last  year.  Their  narass 
are  as  follows : 

Miss  Margaret  Beasley,  deaf  and  dumb;  Miss  Valina  But- 
tolph,  deaf  and  dumb;  Miss  Margaret  Connelly,  deaf  and 
dumb ;  Miss  Frances  M.  DeFoe,  deaf  and  dumb ;  Miss  Eva 
Smith,  deaf  and  dumb;  Miss  Hannah  Smith,  deaf  and  dumb; 
Mr.  Joseph  Hallifax,  deaf  and  dumb ;  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Northrop, 
deaf  and  dumb;  Mr.  Albertus  Overshire,  deaf  and  dumb;  Mr. 
John  Pierson,  deaf  and  dumb ;  Mr.  David  S.  Rector,  deaf  and 
dumb;  Miss  Beattie  Briggs,  blind;  Miss  Ellen  Cutler,  blind; 
Mr.  Jacob  Everhart,  blind. 

I  believe  these  young  men  and  women  will  prove  to  all  who 
may  know  them  in  after  years  that  the  privileges  of  this  Insti- 
tution have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them. 

By  your  judicious  action  one  year  more  has  been  added  to 
the  course  of  instruction,  which,  until  last  year,  was  but  seven 
years. 

In  former  reports  I  have  urged  the  necessity  of  organizing 
;i  High  Class,  the  members  of  which  should  receive  at  least 
three  years  of  careful  instruction  beyond  the  primary  course 
of  eight  years.  To  you  I  need  not  reiterate  the  considerations 
in  favor  of  such  a  class.  They  were  stated  at  some  length  in 
the  last  Biennial  Report,  and  I  will  merely  call  your  attention 
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to  the  subject,  knowing  that  you  are  alrea<ly  fully  a^are  of  its 
importance. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  examinations  last 
year,  and  year  before  last,  gave  good  evidence  that  steady  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  the  school-rooms. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Biennial  Keporfc  wo  havi? 
entered  upon  a  department  of  instruction  that  we  have  long 
desired  to  see  form  a  part  of  our  system.  Mechanical  instruc- 
tion now  has  a  fully  recognized  and  important  place  in  our 
Institution.  It  has  taken  much  time  and  much  labor  to  induce 
our  Legislators  to  provide  at  all  for  mechanical  instruction. 
Last  year,  as  you  are  well  aware,  a  cabinet  shop  and  a  shoe 
shop  were  fairly  started  on  what  seems  certain  to  be  a  career 
of  great  usefulness.  Of  the  financial  results  I  have  nothing 
here  to  say ;  you  are  familiar  with  them,  and  from  you,  rather 
than  from  me,  the  Legislature  will  expect  to  learn  what  they 
are.  But  there  is  one  aspect  ot*  this  labor  question  that  comes 
under  my  notice  every  day.  I  mean  the  effect  of  regular  me- 
chanical instruction  upon  the  individual  pupil,  and  upon  the 
whole  body  of  pupils.  Each  pupil  that  has  worked  in  the  shop 
has  received  great  benefit,  and  in  numerous  instanc-es  parents, 
on  bringing  their  children  back  to  school,  have  spoken  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  their  increased  ability  to  labor.  The 
shops  are  popular  with  the  pupils.  They  do  not  go  to  them 
as  to  a  disagreeable  task,  but  with  most  commendable  zeal- 
These  who  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  to  the  shops  urge  their 
claim  to  come,  in  with  the  rest  with  a  pertinacity  that  will 
hardly  take  Ko  for  an  answer.  The  whole  community  of  pupils 
seem  inspired  with  the  idea  that  in  the  shops  they  are  to  re- 
ceive instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  money,  and 
thus  redeem  themselves  from  humiliating  dependence. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  this  year  the  foreman  of  the 
cabinet  shop  connected  with  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  commissioned  by  the 
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Managers  of  tliat  Institution  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of 
onr  cabinet  shop,  with  a  view  to  using  the  information  thus 
acquired  in  the  erection  of  a  similar  sliop  for  that  Institution 
He  spent  a  w^eek  here  in  observing  the  method  of  conducting 
our  shop,  and  went  away  satisfied  that  Ave  have  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  tlie  very  best  cabinet  shop  that  can  be  found  in  any 
similar  institution  in  the  country.  Gentlemen  who  have  had 
large  opportunities  for  observing  how  such  institutions  as  our 
own  are  managed,  have  borne  the  same  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  cabinet  shop.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
drawing  any  comparison  between  our  own  shops,  the  one  for 
shoemaking,  and  the  other  for  cabinet  making.  The  workings 
of  both  are  admirable ;  but,  as  you  are  Avell  aware,  we  have  no 
building  at  all  for  the  business  of  shoemaking,  and  hence  there 
is  little  to  be  said  about  the  place  where  that  trade  is  taught, 
it  must  be  considered  that  when  we  ))egan  Avork  in  the  shops 
last  year  there  Avere  no  skilled  Avorkmcn  among  the  boys,  and 
also  that  each  year  Ave  shall  have  a^larger  proportion  of  skilled 
labor  than  Ave  had  the  year  before.  During  their  last  year 
pupils  who  have  been  in  either  shop  during  their  Avhole  course 
will,  in  point  of  skill,  be  equal  to  good  journeymen.  I  trust 
the  great  usefulness  of  the  shops  Avill  be  fully  appreciated 
Their  extreme  convenience  in  doing  Avork  for  the  Institution 
itself  is  too  obvious  to  need  special  notice.  It  is  far  better  for 
the  State  to  expend  something  in  training  up  children  Avhom 
she  cares  for  to  be  self-supporting  men,  than  to  let  them  grow- 
up  so  ignorant  that  they  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  State  for 
their  support  in  later  years. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  pupils  and  their  friends,  together 
Avith  my  own,  are  due  to  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  Flinty 
ilolly,  Wayne  and  Monroe,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  Michigan 
Southern,  and  Michigan  Central  railroads  for  their  kindness 
in  granting  free  transportation  to  our  pupils  on  their  return 
to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
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We  are  also  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  following  papers 
for  their  kindness  in  sending  lis  their  respective  journals: 


The  Sairinaw  Enterprise, 

The  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  progressive 
one.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  educating  them.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  any 
of  these  disputed  topics  in  this  Report  to  tlie  Board,  for  this 
reason:  They  were  fully  discussed,  together  witli  many  otlier 
subjects  connected  with  such  institutions  as  this,  by  a  Confer- 
ence of  Principals,  held  in  this  Institution  last  August.  The 
proceedings  of  that  body  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 
as  a  part  of  the  Report  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  Institu- 
tion during  the  past  two  years. 

Thanking  you  for  your  hearty  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution,  this  Report  is  respectfully  submitted. 


The  Marshall  Statesman 
The  Detroit  Tribune, 
The  Michigan  Farmer, 
The  Bay  City  Journal, 
The  Michigan  Argus, 
The  Mutes'  Chronicle, 
The  Detroit  Free  Fros?, 
The  Flint  Globe, 


The  Advent  and  Review, 
The  Lansing  Republican, 
The  Battle  Creek  Journal, 
The  Hastings  Banner, 


The  Youth's  Instructor, 
The  Wolverine  Citizen, 
The  Genesee  Democrat. 


The  Berrien  County  Record, 


EGBERT  L.  BANG8, 

Principal. 


EEPORT  OF  THE   EXAMINING  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


To  the  Trustees  of  t/ie  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
BUnd: 

Gentlemen: — Having  been  invited  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Institution  under  your  care  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  June  27-29,  1871,  vro  hereby  submit  to  you  the 
result  of  our  observations. 

On  entering  the  building  we  were  favorably  impressed  with 
the  generous,  and  at  the  same  time  unostentatious  scale  on 
which  its  arrangements  and  appointments  are  made.  An  edi- 
fice like  this,  combining  convenience  and  architectural  beauty, 
becomes  the  great  and  prosperous  State  at  whose  expense  it 
was  erected,  and  the  people,  whose  will  is  that  the  children  of 
misfortune,  in  consequence  of  muteism  and  blindness,  shall 
share,  with  their  more  favored  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the 
blessings  of  a  good  education.  The  appropriate  expression  of 
this  idea  in  the  architecture  of  the  building,  and  the  general 
furnishing  of  the  rooms,  exerts  an  elevating  influence  upon 
the  pupils,  and  those  who  visit  the  Institution— while  a  mean, 
iU-fumished  and  repulsive  edifice  tells  only  of  a  stinted  charity, 
reluctantly  doled  out,  and  degrading  both  to  giver  and  re- 
ceiver. Among  the  public  buildings  of  the  several  States 
devoted  to  education  the  edifice  erected  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, for  the  education  of  the  deaf  mutes  and  blind  children 
and  youths,  is  one  of  which  it  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Institution  we  took  our  meals  with 
the  instructors  and  pupils  in  the  dining  hall,  and  were  pleased 
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with  tlio  iiojitnosH,  qiiioliuv^^*,  jiml  ordor  whicli  provailod.  On 
one  sido  of  iho  room  wore  tho  bliiul,  ^0  in  number.  Tlio  deaf 
muio  pupils  occupied  the  remiiinder  of  the  room.  At  the  opon- 
ing  uud  close  of 'each  meal  a  short  prayer  was  olferod  by  signs. 
At  the  tap  of  :i  drum  llie  pupils  and  instructors,  standing  in  a 
line,  went  tlirou<]^h  a  few  (^xercises  with  tlieir  arms,  and  then 
liUul  out  of  llie  room.  ^Vho  whole  was  (^xeeuted  with  military 
l)romptness  and  precision,  and  was  in  slrikinp^  contrast  with 
the  confused,  slouching  stylo  ot  rising  from  the  table  and  leav- 
ing the  room  sometimes  seen  in  institutions  like  this.  There 
is  no  riMison  why  Ihe  best  i raining  should  not  be  given,  ecpud 
lo  that  in  West  Point  in  ercctness  of  posture  and  the  general 
carriage  of  the  body. 

Xt  8  o'clock  all  Ihe  deal-muto  ))upils  are  gathered  in  the 
(diapel  for  morning  prayers.  'Die  passage  selected  for  explana- 
tion on  Ihe  day  we  attended  was  Vs.  133,  1:  J/ow  good  and 
plcimint  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  topet/ier  in  nnity.  This 
was  written  on  one  of  the  large  slates,  and  the  teacher  ex- 
plained by  signs  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  then  gave  the 
whole  idea. 

llio  benelits,  tiotli  nu)ral  and  intellectual,  of  such  a  daily  ex- 
ercise, must  be  evident  to  all.  Even  the  youngest  and  lea^t 
advanced  of  the  pupils  gained  some  idea  of  their  relation  to 
their  Creator,  and  the  great  principles  of  nu)ral  obligation; 
while  those  who  have  reached  a  higher  stage  in  their  education 
arc  continually  making  ))rogress  in  the  knowledge  of  religion, 
truth,  and  duty. 

The  examination  of  the  deaf-mute  pupils  of  the  Institution 
commenced  on  'ruesilay,  at  O.J  A.  M.  A  carefully  prepared  pro- 
granune  of  the  studies  of  each  class  for  the  year,  prepared  by  the 
several  teachers,  was  jdaccd  in  our  hands. 

This  is  so  full  and  particular  that  we  submit  it  as  a  part  of 
our  Ueport,  with  brief  remarks  upon  the  result  of  the  exam- 
inations. It  is  but  justice  to  say  that,  wliile  the  classes  dilfered 
somewhat  in  excellence,  there  W}\s  no  disposition  to  shield  the 
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pupilM  Ironi  Uk.'  in()«l,  iIiok.ii^Ii  <  s.itiiinuiKJii.  'I'lic  coinmitl^Mi 
waH  |»njmpUy  and  chccrrnlly  in<.|,  by  llic  {cuchovH  in  v(-H]H'rX  to 
any  U'hL  wt^  winlicd  !<»  iuhlil iilr.  We  <;iiM  only  ^iv(;  u  jmrt  of 
lh(5  evidoncu  ol*  llic  pro(ioi<*n(;y  which  <;ain<;  nndcr  onroycw. 

'IMu;  iivtil  chiHH  (.'xuniin<'(l  wan  (1\i\hh  VI.,  Divinion  H,  tuiighi 
hy  MIhh  AI.  Aldoriniin,  concern in^,'  whi(;h  (h<'  loMowinf^'  n-prnf, 
waH  Hnhmitlx'd  Lo  nH  : 

SiudipH. — 'I'Jn  iv  an;  I, wo  divirtionH  in  l  liift  (duHH,  a  \n\vl  of 
\)n\)\U  \muii^  Trion*  inlolligonl,  and  conwMjnonlJy  mon* 
advajicc'd,  than  IIk'  r^'^^\.  The  !-<'Cond  diviHion  has  '^(ma  over 
twenty-eight  ))ag(  H  ol"  l)r.  11.  V.  j'rot*!*  Klonicntary  \mmm. 
Tho  firgt  division  han  f^onc  over  on*'  liundr<fd  imgoH  of  tlni 
sarno  work,  'i'ln-y  have*  rcociv'-d  Home  inHtrnclion  in  grarri- 
niaticul  Hyinl;olH,  simple'  addition,  and  pcnnuin  diip. 

ThiH  (;laH«,  nio.st  of  whom  IijkI  in  Ih*;  h<*Jiool  hnt  him* 

year,  wrote  their  namo;,  a  nnnd^ei- of  ooninion  KnhHtaritiv(M, 
auch  aH  nhaepf  cUi.;  alho,  HuhHtantiven  ooinhincd  witli  adjeo 
tivcH,  as  a  ydlow  hiiul,  and  ;j,  niinilx'r  of  Hinj[(Ic  Hcntenceg. 
In  learnin;(  to  write,  (<>  Hpell  cornrrjon  wordn  anri  nndewtand 
Uk;  rneatiin^(,  and  to  (joiiHtrnct  Khort  Hentenr-r-H,  they  hwd  rna/Ie 
a  pronii«iiig  he^^inning  ifi  their  (.ducatioji. 

The  next  daSH,— ('hiHS  VI.,  Diviwion  A.~-taiJght  hy  MitjM 
Annie*  li.  (Jhurchill,  liad  heen  n/ider  inntriietion  t  he  name  tirae» 
hut  in  roiiHetjuenee  of  U-'ing  older  in  yearH,  oj'  hupcrior  in 
ability,  were  further  ydvaiujcd.  'I'lteir  er^nr-e  of  -tiulv  w;>>j 
I'oportcd  UH  folIowH : 

Dr.  11.  I'.  Peet'H  Elementary  LeHXouH  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  k'HHon  US.  They  have  learned  the  njjnien  of  tlw? 
adjectiveH  ol*  color,  and  of  many  familiar  ohjeel^  Tlwy  can 
write  Himple  Bentencew,  and  their  own  narneK,  agew,  and  places 
of  residence.  Tliey  liavc  received  Home  in«truction  in  j^ram- 
matical  Hyniholw,  in  Kiniph?  additioti,  anri  in  ))ennmnhhip. 
They  can  write  numhern  from  1  to  J, 000,  hoth  in  li^'nre>i  and  in 
wordK.  Thi8  claKH  wrote  upon  the  fclatea  the  namen,  place  of 
birth  and  age,  a  jiumlxtr  rd*  nouna  joined  with  adjective«,  and 
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with  both  numbers.  The  committee  noticed  that  in  the 
various  sentences  which  they  found  the  position  of  the  adjec- 
tive and  noun  was  well  kept.  In  arithmetic,  115  was  written 
by  the  teacher,' and  the  pupils  gave  it  in  words,  "one  hundred 
and  fifteen  ;    so,  870,  etc. 

The  programme  of  studies  pursued  by  Class  V.,  under 
instruction  two  years  and  taught  by  Mr.  John  J.  Buchanan, 
was  as  follows :  1.  Dr.  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  finished  from  I^esson  101,  and  reviewed  from  the 
beginning. 

2.  Petimanship. — Half  an  hour  s  exercise  every  Friday. 

S.  Composition, — Embracing  exercises  daily  in  forming  sen- 
tences on  given  words,  and  occasionally  letter-writing. 

Jf.  Arithtnetic. — Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication. 

5,  Dr.  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons — Seven  sections  finished  and 
reviewed.  This  class  constructed  short  sentences.  Their 
penmanship  was  noticed  to  be  very  good.  One  of  the  best 
compositions,  although  others  were  nearly  equal  to  it,  was  the 
following : 

"Some  very  little  birds  were  flying  about  in  the  woods. 
A  little  boy  and  his  sister  came  into  the  woods  to  pick  black- 
bei-ries.  The  little  boy  saw  the  birds,  lie  threw  many  stones 
at  the  birds,  and  he  could  not  hit  any  one  of  them." 

The  pupils  then  wrote  sentences  with  grammatical  sym- 
bols attached,  answered  questions  on  the  multiplication  table 
as  5X8,  7X^^j  8X7,  with  correctness  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  class.  They  also  added  rows  of  four  figures,  and  sustained 
the  examination  in  the  Elementary  Scripture  Lessons. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  IV.  Class,  taught  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
M.  Bregg,  most  of  whom  had  been  three  years  nnder  instruction, 
was  reported  to  have  been  : 

1.  History. — Monteith's  Youths'  History  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
the  other  discoveries,  and  the  settlement  of  the  original 
thirteen  States. 
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2,  Geographij.—Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography; 
finished  and  reviewed. 

3,  Dr.  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction— Part  ///.—Develop- 
ment of  verbs,  concord  of  tenses,  the  present  tenses,  perfect 
tenses,  imperfect  tenses,  and  narratives  illustrating  the  preced- 
ing forms  of  the  verbs;  pages  133  to  161. 

4,  Br,  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons — Finished  and  reviewed. 
The  class  have  been  required  to  write  synopses  in  their  own 
language  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  sections. 

5,  Arithmetic. — Most  of  the  class  have  been  practised  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  more 
backward  have  been  exercised  only  in  addition. 

6,  Composition, — Daily  exercises  in  writing  original  sen- 
tences on  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  text  books, 
short  sketches  of  distinguished  persons,  and  stories  from  signs. 
Letter- writing  once  a  month.  We  found  this  class  had  studied 
seventeen  pages  in  Monteith's  History  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  they  did  fully  and  promptly,  giving  the  ideas  in 
the  book,  but  not  in  a  ^neinoriter  fashion.  The  examination 
in  geography  was  well  sustained.  On  the  development  of  the 
verb,  the  Committee  gave  the  words  "  asked  if,"  on  which  the 
sentence  was  written  by  one  of  the  pupils :  "  I  asked  my  father 
if  I  might  go  a-fishing.  He  said  I  might  go  if  I  would  be 
careful." 

In  the  composition  on  the  *'  Life  of  Samson,"  there  was  a 
general  agreement  in  forms  of  expression,  yet  with  consider- 
able variations,  but  for  the  most  part  grammatical  correctness. 
In  addition  only  two  mistakes,  and  those  but  slight,  were 
made. 

We  next  passed  to  Class  HI,  taught  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Cochran, 
and  for  the  most  part  four  years  under  instruction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  of  the  course  of  study  during  the  year  : 

1.  Goodrich'' s  History  of  the  United  States—From  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  Eevolutionarj  War ;  page  75  to  the  end 
of  the  book. 

2.  MontciWs  Intermediate  Geography — From  the  com- 
menceraent  of  the  book  to  page  62.  Both  map-quest  ions,  and 
historical  and  descriptive. 

8.  Arithmetic, — The  class  has  been  drilled  in  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  A  part  of  the  class  has  been  instructed  in 
addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  fractions.  Practi- 
cal examples,  combining  two  or  more  of  the  fundamental 
rules,  have  frequently  been  given  to  the  class  for  solution. 

4.  Dr.  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons. — The  last  part,  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  book ;  also,  in  the  Graduated 
Sunday-School  Text-Book,  as  far  as  page  15. 

5.  Layigiiage. — Exercises  each  day,  consisting  in  the  repro- 
duction by  the  pupils,  in  their  own  language,  of  stories  related 
in  signs  by  the  teacher,  original  compositions,  letter-writing, 
and  various  other  language  exercises. 

Various  questions  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  were 
put  to  the  class,  and  were  well  answered.  In  geography  the 
attainment  appeared  to  be  respectable,  but  not  equal  to  the 
class  below  them.  The  questions  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  answered  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

We  next  passed  to  a  small  class  taught  by  W.  H.  Brennan, 
under  instruction  from  five  to  seven  years.  It  appeared  to 
consist  of  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  had  not  been  re- 
markably proficient  in  their  studies.  But,  however  unfa- 
vorably they  might  compare  with  the  pupils  in  some  of  the 
other  classes,  how  incomparably  to  be  preferred  is  their  imper- 
fect education  to  the  state  of  ignorance  in  what  they  would 
certainly  be  without  education!  The  course  of  teaching  in 
this  class  had  covered  the  following  ground : 

1.  Child's  History  of  the  United  States — This  book  liad 
been  studied  and  reviewed  by  the  pupils  who  have  learned 
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nineteen  lessons,  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  death 
of  George  Washington. 

'2.  Composition. — They  have  been  exercised  in  writing 
sentences  on  given  words  and  phrases  from  the  history. 

3.  Geography — Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography  combined 
with  history ;  61  pages ;  finished  and  reviewed. 

4.  Br.  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons— Fimshcd  and  reviewed. 

5.  Arithmetic — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  and  reduction  and  addition  of  fractions.  T.etter- 
writing  once  a  month. 

On  "Wednesday  morning  the  committee  resumed  the  ex- 
amination, commencing  with  Division  A  of  the  II.  Class, 
taught  by  Mr.  Austin  W.  Mann,  under  an  average  instruction 
of  five  years. 

The  following  full  programme  of  the  studies  during  the 
year  was  presented : 

Goodrich's  CJiild's  History  of  the  United  States — 
Studied  through  and  reviewed,  with  questions  on  leading  inci- 
dents. Synopses  of  the  following  subjects  have  been  written  : 
Discovery  of  America,  Christopher  Columbus,  Voyage  of 
Americus  Vespucius,  of  John  Cabot,  Settlement  of  James- 
town, Description  of  the  Indians,  Settlement  of  Plymouth, 
Pequod  War,  King  Philip's  War,  French  and  Indian  War, 
War  of  the  Eevolution,  Destruction  of  Tea,  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Trenton,  of  Brandywine,  of  German- 
town,  of  Saratoga^  of  Monmouth,  of  Camden,  of  Yorktown ; 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

2.  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography.— Began  October  1st, 
1870;  51  lessons  studied  and  reviewed.  The  recitations 
have  been  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  by  questions  and  an- 
swers. Short  synopses  of  the  following  have  been  written: 
The  Earth,  The  Western  Hemisphere,  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Eastern  Continent,  Western  Continent,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  America,  South  America,  the  United  States,  Mississippi 
Eiver,  Amazon  River. 
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8,  Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. — Differ- 
ent degrees  of  progress  have  been  made  by  the  pupils  in 
this  study,  thfe  farthest  point  reached  by  one  of  them  being 
fractions.  Most  of  them  have  mastered  the  four  ground  rules, 
so  as  to  Ixj  able  to  work  sums  with  ease.  Those  farthest  behind 
have  not  quite  passed  long  division. 

^.  Knox's  Primary. — Year  began  October  22d,  1870.  Used 
as  a  Sunday  study.  Seven  Sunday  lessons  have  been  studied 
and  reviewed.  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  school  term  Peet'a 
Scripture  Lessons  were  finished  and  reviewed.  Synopses 
of  the  following  characters  in  scripture  history  have  been 
written:  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samson,  David,  Absalom,  Solomon,  Ahab,  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  Daniel,  Esther,  Jonah,  Jesus  Christ,  Paul,  John.  The 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Golden  Rule 
have  been  committed  to  memory. 

6,  Composition. — The  pupils  have  frequently  been  allowed 
to  write  on  subjects  chosen  by  themselves,  relating  to  inci- 
dents with  which  they  have  become  familiar  by  study  or 
observation.  Simple  topics,  selected  by  the  teacher,  have  also 
been  given  them  to  write  on,  such  as  newspapers,  book,  ink, 
etc.  These  exercises  develop  different  degrees  of  facility  and 
progress  in  the  use  of  language. 

6.  Sentence  Writing. — Words  and  phrases,  selected  from 
the  different  text  books,  have  been  given  them  from  time  to 
time  to  construct  sentences  on.  The  subject  selected  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  was  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill," 
on  which  the  class  wrote  as  they  could.  We  here  present  the 
original  of  one  of  these  compositions,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  free  style  in  which  it  was  Avritten  : 

"The  Battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  as  I  told  you,  April 
19th,  1875.  On  the  17th  of  June  another  battle  was  fought. 
This  is  called  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Bunker  Hill  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  This  was  a  hard  fought  battle.  The 
Americans  had  only  one  hundred  and  fift<?en  killed  and  three 
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hundred  wounded.  The  Biitish  had  more  than  three  hundred 
killed  and  mord  than  eight  hundred  wounded.  This  was  a 
great  difference;  bat  the  Americans  did  not  fire  till  the  British 
were  close  at  hand,  and  then  they  took  good  aim.  General 
Putnam  told  the  Americans  how  to  manage.  *  Powder  and 
ball  are  scarce/  said  he,  *and  you  must  not  waste  them;  don't 
fire  till  you  can  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes:  fire  low;  fire  at 
their  waist-bands  ;  you  are  all  marksmen/  said  he;  *you  could 
kill  a  squirrel  at  a  hundred  yards.'  This  they  did,  and  the 
enemy  fell  by  scores.  At  length,  however,  the  Americans  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  because  they  had  used  all  their  powder  and 
ball.    The  battle  showed  the  British  what  Yankees  could  do.*' 

The  pupils  answered  correctly  a  number  of  questions  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  used,  such  as  occur 
red,  happened,  vicinity,  neighborhood,  etc. 

In  Geography  the  following  questions  were  put  by  the  com- 
mittee:  1,  What  States  border  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  ?  An- 
swered correctly  by  all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  2.  What 
States  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Answered  correctly  by 
twelve.  3.  What  States  on  the  Pacific  ?  Answered  correctly 
by  nearly  all.  In  Arithmetic  the  following  questions  were 
answered:  What  will  be  the  cost  of  building  128  miles  of  rail- 
road at  $375  a  mile?  Find  the  dividend,  the  diviser  being  175 
and  the  quotient  432.  Various  exercises  were  satisfactorily 
given  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
In  the  scripture  lessons  the  j^upils  were  called  to  write  upon 
Paul.  The  two  following  compositions  were  selected  as  the 
best : 

0.  HE8S. 

"He  had  two  names;  his  first  was  Saul.  He  was  a  very 
wicked  man  when  he  was  called  Saul.  He  fiercely  persecuted 
the  people  who  loved  Christ,  He  loved  his  people  who  hated 
Christ  and  loved  him.  He  helped  the  wicked  man  stone  a 
good  man  to  death  named  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  that  died. 
He  died  praying  to  God.    One  day  Saul  wa^  struck  blind  by  a 
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great  light  from  heaven.  He  was  carried  to  a  city  called 
Damascus.  He  did  not  eat  or  drink  for  three  days.  When 
the  Lord  restored  him  his  sight  he  became  a  better  man,  and 
was  called  Paul.    At  last  he  was  beheaded." 

F.  M.  HAYS. 

•'Saul,  afterwards  called  Paul,  was  one  of  the  murderers, 
because  he  killed  Stephen.  He  intended  to  go  to  Damascus 
and  to  kill  many  Christians,  but  there  was  a  great  light,  and 
Paul  was  struck  blind.  He  could  not  see  for  three  days,  and 
repented.  Jesus  Christ  told  him  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  sinners.  Paul  obeyed  him,  and  preached  many  years.  At 
length  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome.    His  soul  entered  heaven." 

We  next  passed  into  Division  B  of  Class  1,  taught  by  Mr. 
Willis  Hubbard,  and  under  instruction  for  the  most  part  seven 
years.    The  following  is  the  course  of  study  : 

1.  Goodrich's  History  of  tJie  World, — The  class  had  studied 
and  reviewed  that  part  of  the  book  giving  the  history 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  Persia,  the  Saracen  Empire,  Egypt, 
and  Greece. 

2.  JVorton's  Natural  Philosophy. — 76  pages. 

S.  RoMnson's  Budiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. — With 
one  exception  the  pupils  have  gone  through  reduction  and 
interest,  and  two  have  gone  through  the  book. 

Jf..  The  Bihle. — Different  parts  of  the  four  gospels,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

5.  Composition. — Narratives  from  signs  translated  into 
English  and  letter-writing.  They  wrote  with  various  degrees 
of  excellence.  The  two  following  compositions  on  Alexander 
the  Great  were  among  the  best : 

HANNAH  SMITH. 

"  Subsequent  to  the  death  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  his  son,  whose 
name  was  Alexander,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  Mace- 
don. Though  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  he  was  well  worthy 
to  sit  on  his  father's  throne.    Soon  after  he  was  surnamed  * 
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Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  very  brave.  He  had  a  liorse  by 
the  name  of  Bucephalus,  which  often  went  into  war  with  him. 
Persia  made  a  war  against  Greece.  Alexander  chose  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  and  marched  through  the  Ilellispont  River. 
Before  arriving  of  Persia's  ^'borders,"  Alexander  the  Great  met 
Darius  and  an  immense  army,  and  fought  awfully.  At  length 
Alexander  was  successful.*' 

FllANK  ANDREWS. 

"Alexander  the  Great  descended  of  Macedon  in  place  of  his 
lather,  Philip  the  Great.  Although  very  young  he  actually 
performed  a  brilliant  series  of  exploits  for  twelve  years,  so  that 
mankind  look  on  him  with  wonder  and  admiration.  After 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Grecians  began  to  rebel  against  Philip's 
government.  Alexander  at  once  subdued  them  with  his  small 
army  during  one  campaign.  He  prepared  to  organize  a  great 
expedition  against  Persia,  and  with  85,000  soldiers  twice 
defeated  an  immense  Persian  army.  He  had  been  addicted  to 
drinking  to  excess,  and  while  he  was  at  the  city  of  Babylon  he 
was  taken  with  a  sickness  resulting  from  excessive  drinking. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  magnificent  coffin,  and  were 
interred  in  the  City  of  Alexandria,  which  Alexander  had 
adorned  by  building  magnificent  and  splendid  edifices  and 
ornaments." 

In  the  examination  in  Natural  Philosophy  one  of  the  class 
drew  a  very  creditable  representative  of  the  air  pump,  on  which 
all  then  wrote  a  description  of  it.  The  following  specimen  is 
selected : 

HANNAH  SMITH. 

•'An  air  pump  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  air 
confined  within  a  vessel  can  be  removed  from  it  and  a  vacum 
obtained.  Its  essential  parts  are  an  upright  C3iinder,  into 
which  a  piston  is  fitted  in  tight.  This  piston  is  not  solid.  It 
has  an  opening  at  the  center,  covered  by  a  valve  that  opens 
upwards.   There  is  another  valve  opening  upwards,  fitted  to 
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an  orifice  at  E,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pump,  leads  bj  means  of  a 
small  pipe  to  the  vessel  air.  This  vessel  is  called  the  receiv&t'J^ 
On  Bible  History  the  parable  o^  the  sower  was  given  out. 
The  committee  took  four  of  these  compositions  at  random,  and 
without  reading  them,  herewitli  present  them  as  they  stood  on 
the  slates,  without  correction  : 

JOHN  TELLER. 

''Jesus  once  went  out  of  the  house  and  proceeded  to  preach 
to  the  people,  and  therefore  sat  near  the  ship,  near  the  shore, 
where  the  multitude  saw  him.  He  spoke  some  parables.  And 
the  sower  proceeded  to  sow  the  seed  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
fowls  came  and  devoured  them.  Some  fell  on  the  stony  places, 
and  they  sprung  up,  but  the  earth  was  not  enough  deep ; 
when  the  sun  rise  up  and  scorched  the  seed  which  was  not 
springing  up.  Some  fell  among  the  thorns,  and  they  spring 
up,  but  choked  it.  The  sower  sowed  the  wheat,  and  sprung 
up  and  gathered  an  hundredfold.'' 

The  last  and  highest  class  examined  had  been  taught  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Brown,  and  had  been  under  instruction  from  four  to 
seven  years.  Several  of  them  are  semi-mutes.  The  studies 
they  had  pursued  during  the  year  were,  besides  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room — 

Jt,  Parley^s  Universal  History, — Finished. 

2,  Monteith's  Universal  GeograpJiy, — Finished. 

'3.  Parker's  National  Philosophy, — Finished. 

4.  Alde7i's  Ethics;  or,  Science  of  Duty, — Finished. 

5.  Robinson's  Progressive  Arithmetic. — As  far  as  page  194, 
with  some  pages  excepted. 

A  large  number  of  subjects  was  presented  on  slips  to  the 
Committee  on  which  the  class  were  prepared  to  write.  They 
were  drawn  at  random,  and  given  in  succession  to  the  pupils. 
Wg  present  a  number  of  these  compositions,  as  showing  what 
may  be  expected  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  deaf  mutes 
after  a  regular  course  of  from  four  to  seven  years : 
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MISS  M.  CROUCH. 

The  connection  between  belief  and  practice  is  great.  It  is 
very  hard  for  one  to  practice  what  he  does  not  believe ;  and, 
if  he  can  do  so,  then  he  must  be  a  very  accomplished  actor.  I 
hardly  think  that  he  can  keep  on  acting  all  the  time  without 
even  the  least  sign  of  his  belief  showing  itself.  There  are 
times  when  even  the  eyes,  or  some  part  of  tlie  face,  show  that 
the  person  who  says  this  or  that  is  not  in  earnest,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  regard  to  practicing  what  one  rJoes  7iot  believe/' 

JAMES  SIMPSON. 

While  spending  my  vacation  at  home,  I  learned  through 
newspapers  of  a  war  between  Prussia  and  Franco.  All  of  us 
at  once  looked  on  the  French  army  as  the  victors  and 
defender.  But,  as  the  war  rage  terribly  on,  tore  down  the 
beautiful  city  of  Metz,  and  placed  the  Emperor,  Napoleon 
III.,  in  the  Prussian  hands ;  also,  as  we  could  not  count  the 
numerous  misconducts  of  Xapoleon  III.,  we  took  the  side  of 
Prussia.  Xapoleon,  by  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  then  King 
(but  now)  Emperor  of  Prussia,  in  regard  to  the  thrown  of 
Spain,  proclaimed  war  against  his  country.  lie  was  fighting 
to  accomplish  his  own  wish.  Emperor  William  fought  as 
defender,  and  the  result  of  the  war  shows  that  he  defends  his 
country  well  and  severely.  His  soldiers  went  onward  and 
conquered,  till  they  got  Paris,  the  principal  post  in  France. 
France  might  have  done  well  to  surrender,  but  he  would  not 
do  that— perhaps  too  proud  to  do  it.  As  she  did  not  sooner 
surrender  the  country  became  almost  ruined,  and  uoav  owes  n 
great  debt.  She  could  pay  her  debt  sooner,  and  recover  her 
loss  sooner,  just  when  the  war  was  over,  than  she  can  now. 
But,  alas!  as  the  French  people  are  easily  excited,  a  mob 
broke  out  in  Paris  after  the  war  against  the  government. 
These  mobs  are  known  as  Communists,  and  the  government 
people  as  Versailles.  The  former  ha.«  lately  been  put  down, 
f; 
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Now,  as  we  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  find 

NAPOLEOtf  III.  the  GUILTY  MAN." 

D.  S.  REOTOH. 

"  As  air  presses  in  every  direction  so  do  fluids.  The  reason 
why  we  do  not  feel  any  inconvenience  from  the  pressure  of  the 
air  is,  that  its  external  and  internal  pressure  is  equal.  Were 
an  empty  corked  bottle  to  be  let  down  into  the  water  of  any 
depth,  it  would  either  be  broken  or  the  cork  be  driven  into 
the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  be  filled  with  water,  while  another 
bottle  filled  with  fluid  of  any  kind  will  go  safely  down  into 
the  water. 

In  summing  up  the  result  of  these  examinations  we  may  say 
that  they  gave  abundant  evidence  of  diligence  and  skill,  and 
in  some  instances  to  a  very  marked  degree  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  of  progress  and  success  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
The  entire  examination  was,  as  far  as  possible,  from  a  mere 
exhibition  of  some  special  preparation  on  particular  parts, 
which  would  give  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  actual  proficiency 
of  the  pupils.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  feel  that  we  may 
justly  congratulate  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  the  friends  of 
the  Institution  on  the  solid  results  of  the  teaching  and  study 
of  the  year. 

Of  one  section  of  the  school,  viz.,  articulation,  we  have  not 
yet  spoken,  in  order  to  speak  of  it  more  distinctly  by  itself.  A 
separate  programme,  containing  the  names  of  these  pupils, 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  each,  the  age  at  the  time 
of  losing  the  hearing,  the  number  of  years  in  which  they  had 
been  to  school,  and  the  number  in  which  they  had  been 
instructed  in  articulation,  was  placed  in  our  hands,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  Mr.  G.  L.  Brockett. 
This  gentleman  has  devoted  himself  with  evident  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  patience  to  the  work  of  teaching  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  Institution  who 
were  once  able  to  speak,  or  retain  some  available  remnant  of 
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hearing,  or  lor  any  otiier  reason  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  such  instruction  with  advantage. 

NAMES  OF  PUPILS  TAUUUT  ARTICULATION  IN  1870-71. 


PUPILS. 


Mary  Ella  Smith.— Roade  the  lips  and  talks  well ;  waH  taught 
by  her  mother.  (Absient.)  


ClarriBPa  Penn.— Reads  the  lips  and  talks  80  as  to  bo  nnder- 
etood.  (Absent.)  


3. 
4. 

9. 
6. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
IC 

n. 

18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 
28. 

24. 

25. 


Marion  Crouch.— Speaks  pretty  well  and  1b  improvin;^  

Orvllla  Oatchell.— Partially  deaf ;   hears  enough  to  aid  in 
talking   


Alice  Holmes.— Talks  well  and  improves  in  reading  

Polly  R.  Marcy.— Talks  plainly  and  reads  the  lips  well  

Mary  Barber.— Talks  and  reads  lessons  indistinctly  

Alice  Reading.— Speaks  quite  imperfectly  

Sidney  Rector.— Improves  both  in  reading  and  talking  

Delos  Simpi?on.— Reads  the  Hps  and  talks,  but  has  a  weak  voice 

James  Simpeon.— Talks  pretty  plainly  ;  improves  in  reading.. 

Coenbnrg  Hess.— Reads  and  talks  so  as  to  be  nndcrstood  by 
those  acquainted  witb  him  


John  W.  Foote.— Talks  and  reads  

John  R.  Lewis.— Talks  plainly,  but  reads  slowly  

Edward  Van  Damme.— Improving  in  distinctness  of  utterance 
Frank  Andrews.— Reads  and  talks  with  some  readiness  


William  Rauspach.— Voice  not  very  good,  but  is  understood 
at  home  


Levi  Murray.— Utterance  not  very  distinct  

Irving  Miller.— Talks  better  than  he  reads  

Ernst  Dorman.— Can  talk  some;  reading  indistinct...  

John  E.  Nash.— Is  learning  new  words  ;  talks  pretty  well.... 
Eugene  Train.— Talks  some  words  plainly  and  is  improving.  . 
Wm.  M.  Lewis.— Utterance  not  very  distinct,  but  reads  with 


Bome  facility  

Burt  Kingsley.— Talks  pretty  well  and  learns  well  

Charles  Uaagen.— Speaks  a  few  words  plainly  aod  others 
indistinctly  


10 
or2 


1 

Con- 
geni- 
tal. 
2 


All  these  pupils  have  had  lessons  in  easy  reading  books,  and 
the  older  ones  also  in  the  Dictionary  and  the  Nt-w  Testament 
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The  members  of  this  class  who  had  been  taught  articulatiou 
one  year  read  aloud  in  Dr.  Peet*s  Lessons  the  part  whieli  they 
had  learned  by  Signs.  One  little  girl  who  had  early  become 
deaf  and  had  never  spoken,  wished  to  learn  to  speak,  and  was 
received  ilito  the  class,  but  has  had  but  little  success.  There 
was  also  anotlier  similar  case  in  the  class.  With  such  chil- 
dren, even  though  they  were  bom  deaf,  if  they  have  special 
capacity,  and  can  receive  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
instruction,  continued  for  many  years,  by  a  mother,  for 
instance,  who  can  devote  nearly  the  whole  of  her  time  to  it, 
experience  shows  that  many  valuable  results  may  be  reached. 
It  is  only  when  such  exceptional  cases  are  made  the  ground  of 
sweeping  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  advisableness  of  endeav- 
ing  to  teach  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  to  all  or  most 
deaf  mutes,  that  serious  objection  can  be  taken.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  deaf  mutes  who  learned  to  speak  before  they 
became  deaf,  should  be  taught  to  articulate  and  to  read  on  the 
lips;  also,  a  portion  of  those  who  still  retain  sufficient  hear- 
ing to  be  made  use  of,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  These  are 
the  classes  which  Mr.  Brockett  has  had  under  his  instruction, 
and  his  report  made,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  much  moder- 
ation and  candor,  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  special  attention. 

The  Committee  will  add  a  few  observations,  after  having 
carefully  examined  each  member  of  the  class  present,  upon 
individual  cases. 

The  reading  of  l^o.  3  was  fluent;  but,  though  she  read 
intelligibly,  her  vocalization  was  quite  imperfect. 

No.  5,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  reads  well  on  the  lips,  and, 
on  finishing  her  education,  might  be  sent  with  advantage  to  a 
public  school. 

No.  6,  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  lost  her  liearing  when 
five  years  old,  can  talk  with  comparative  plainness,  and  read 
well  on  the  lips.  She  can  also  hear  loud  noise« ;  but  this  is  of 
no  service  to  her  in  learning  to  speak.  In  such  a  case,  to  omit 
to  teach  articulation  would  be  a  great  loss. 
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No.  8,  on  the  other  liand,  is  a  case  in  which  success  is  very 
(lonbtful. 

No.  9  is  a  case  of  neglect  in  preserving  the  ability  to  speak. 
He  was  seven  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  hearing,  and  was 
then  probably  able  to  talk  like  other  boys.  The  power  of 
nsing  oral  communication  he  now  bids  f^iir  to  recover. 

No.  10,  who  lost  his  hearing,  it  is  supposed,  at  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  reads  better  than  the  most  on  the  lips,  and  talks 
intelligibly,  but  his  reading  from  books  is  not  so  easily  under- 
stood. 

No.  11,  a  brother  of  the  one  last  described,  who  lost  his 
bearing,  it  is  supposed,  at  about  the  same  age,  both  articulates 
well  and  reads  well  on  the  lips. 

No.  22,  while  he  may  be  able  to  hold  oral  conversation  with 
his  friends  at  home,  is  not  able  to  read  much  on  the  lips  of 
strangers.  His  school  education  he  must  plainly  get  through 
the  medium  of  signs. 

No.  14  lost  his  hearing  when  ten  years  of  age.  His  sight  i^ 
defective,  and  hence  he  will  never  probably  be  able  to  read  on 
the  lips. 

No.  15  was  able  to  produce  only  an  approximation  to  a 
number  of  sounds.    Still,  the  experiment  is  worth  continuing. 

In  No.  19  the  peculiarity  is  that  he  can  hear  enough  to  aid 
him  greatly.  He  might  not  improbably  be  educated  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  that  no  teacher  in  such 
a  school  would  be  inclincHl,  or,  indeed,  able  to  give  to  him  the 
necessary  time. 

No.  21  has  also  a  considerable  degree  of  hearing,  which 
ehould  certainly  be  made  use  of  in  his  instruction.  He  reads 
pretty  well  on  the  lips. 

The  examination  of  the  several  pupils  of  this  class  left  6n  the 
minds  of  the  committee  the  distinct  impression  to  which  the 
latest  and  best  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  articula- 
tion have  steadily  tended,  that  a  portion  of  the  pupils  in  every 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  may  and  should  bo  taught 
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to  speak,  and  to  read  upon  the  lips  of  others,  and  that  this 
instruction  in  such  cases  should  be  diligently  and  patiently 
prosecuted,  and  that  the  experiment  should  be  made  with  a 
considerable  number,  even  where  the  prospect  of  success  at 
first  might  not  appear  the  most  promising,  but  that  where  the 
pnpil  plainly  showed  an  incapacity  of  being  thus  taught  it  is 
unwise,  and  a  waste  of  time  to  press  the  experiment  further, 
and  must  inevitably  prove  detrimental  to  the  education  which 
he  might  otherwise  obtain  through  signs  and  the  reading  of 
books. 

On  this  important  subject  the  Michigan  Institution  has 
taken  the  right  ground ;  and  if  it  continues  carefully  to  seek 
out  among  its  pupils  those  to  whom  instruction  in  oral  dis- 
course can  be  given  with  good  hope  of  success,  and  steadily 
gives  them  the  oral  instruction  required,  it  will  justly  continue 
to  command  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  meet  all 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils. 

DEPARTMENT   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  committee  then  passed  to  the  examination  of  the  Blind 
pupils, — about  thirty  in  number.  Unfortunately  one  of  the 
teachers  was  absent  in  consequence  of  illness.  The  other,  Miss 
S.  M.  Hoagland,  submitted  the  following  programme  of  studies : 

1.  KerVs  Grammar — Reviewed,  and  analysis  of  sentences. 
Nine  pupils. 

2.  Three  Boohs  of  Davies^  Legendre^s  Geometry — Completed. 
Two  pupils. 

S.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States — From  the  period 
of  events  leading  to  the  Revolution  to  the  close  of  Lincoln^s 
administration.    Seven  pupils. 

4.  Warren's  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Hydrography, 
and  Meteorology — Completed.    Six  pupils. 

5.  RoM^ison's  Progressive  Intellectual  A rithmetic — Reviewed . 
Six  pupils. 
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6.  Toiver's  Intellechial  Al/jehra — Commenced.  Fourpnpils. 

7.  Wilson's  Outlines  of  History. ~V&vi  I.  Ancient  History, 
completed ;  Part  II.  Modern  History,  completed  to  the  18th 
century.    Three  pupils. 

8.  Class  of  Beginners  in  Arithmetic.    Ten  pupils. 

0.  Spelling.— From  the  dictionary  in  raised  print.  Nine 
pupils. 

The  examinations  were  generally  well  sustained,  especially 
by  the  classes  in  arithmetic  ;  and  the  committee  felt  justified 
in  expressinf!^  gratification  at  the  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  evidence  they  gave  of  progress  in  their  studies, 
especially  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  which 
they  appeared  to  good  advantage.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  this  department,  overshadowed  as  it  must  inevitably 
be  by  the  much  larger  school  for  deaf-mutes,  suffers  by  being 
brought  into  an  unnatural  connection  with  the  latter.  There 
is  really  nothing  in  the  peculiar  instruction  required  by  each 
of  these  classes,  and  the  sooner  the  State  of  Michigan  estab- 
lishes a  separate  school  for  the  Blind,  it  will  be  better  for  all 
parties.  This  is  the  uniform  evidence  of  the  schools  abroad, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  accords  with  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

With  the  attendance  upon  the  public  exhibition  given  to  the 
citizens  of  Flint  on  Thursday,  our  service  closed.  A  large  and 
appreciative  assembly  was  present,  and  the  exercises  could 
hardly  fail  to  deepen  the  interest  evidently  felt  in  the  Institu- 
tion by  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  conclusion, 
we  sincerely  congratulate  you,  and  through  you  the  State  of 
Michigan,  on  the  possession  of  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  to  which 
the  principles  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  arc  thor- 
oughly understood  and  practically  and  successfully  carried  out, 
and  on  having  the  services  of  a  board  of  teachers  animated 
with  enthusiasm  in  their  profession,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  give  the  best  possible  instruction  which  the  time  will  allow 
to  those  committed  to  their  charge.    The  friends  of  the  Insti- 
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tution  may  be  assured  that  what  skill  can  do  to  supply  the  losa 
of  heariug  in  the  acquisition  of  language  will  here  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  those  who  are  educated  here  will  be  prepared 
for  communicatiou  with  their  fellow-men  for  further  progress 
through  the  reading  of  books,  and  for  usefulness  in  the  families 
to  which  they  belong  and  in  society.  An  Institution  like  this, 
whether  regarded  as  a  great  public  charity,  or  more  properly 
as  a  part  of  a  system  of  public  education,  is  an  honor  to  the 
State  and  worthy  of  its  steady  and  liberal  support.  The  Mich- 
igan Institution,  although  young,  has  taken  a  position  among 
the  best,  and  its  Principal  and  Teachers,  together  with  all  who 
have  cared  for  its  interests,  merit  and  will  doubtless  receive  the 
thanks  of  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  and  honor  tiie 
achievements  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

GEORGE  E.  DAY, 

HoK.  ALMON  A.  THOMPSON,  M.  D., 
Rev.  GEORGE  LANDON, 

Committee. 


TEACHERS'  REPORTS,  1871. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
CLASS  VI— DIVISIOK  B. 

I'aught  bx)  Miss  Mary  Alderman, 

NAME3  OP  PUPILB. 

Preston  S.  Perry    

Murray  "Williams    

Eobert  Dwyer    

Henry  Kloer  

Lonis  Keck  

Philip  Russell    

William  Ilile     

Elizabeth  Lothsehitz  , .  _  _   

Joanna  Sullivan  

Grace  Chamberlain,  since  March  7th,  1871. 

Sarah  McClellan     _ 

Irena  Blood      

Maggie  Jenks  

Ida  Cook     

Boys,  7  ;  girls,  7.   Total  14. 

STUDIES. 

There  are  two  divisions  in  this  class,— a  part  of  the  pupils 
being  more  intelligent  and  consequently  more  advanced  than 
the  rest. 

The  second  division  has  gone  over  28  pages  of  Dr.  II.  P. 
Peet's  Elementary  Lessons.   The  first  division  has  gone  over 
7  • 


TIME  UNDEn 
INSTRUCTION. 

-  1  year 
.  2  years. 

-  2  « 

-  2 

-  1  year. 
_  1 

_  1 
_  1 

-  2  years. 

_  1  year. 

.  1  " 

.  2  years. 

.  1  year. 
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one  hundred  pages  of  the  same  work.  Thej  have  received 
some  instruction  in  grammatical  symbols,  simple  addition,  and 
penmanship. 

CLASS   VI — DIVISIOlf  A. 

Tau^lit  hy  Miss  Annie  R.  CJiur chill . 

KAMES  OP  PTTTIM.  J^^J 

IN9TRUCTI0Dr. 

J ames  H.  Hull   1  year. 

William  A.  Lewis   _.  1 

Burt  Kingsley       1  " 

George  Norris    2  years. 

Charles  Haagen   1  year. 

Annie  Bower  ___    1  " 

Lizzie  Hart   _  2  years. 

Mary  Barber     1  year. 

Alice  Reading   _  1  " 

Mary  Ann  Holland     1  " 

Lucy  Cole._   _  1  " 

Polly  Marcy   _   1  " 

Sarah  A.  Sly   1  " 

Effie  Hitchcock   1 

Boys,  5 ;  girls,  9.   Total,  14. 


STUDIES. 

1.  Dr,  Peel's  Elementary  Lesso?is  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — 
to  lesson  118.  They  have  learned  the  names  of  the  adjectives 
of  color,  and  of  many  familiar  objects.  They  can  write  simple 
sentences  and  their  own  names,  ages,  and  places  of  residence. 

2.  They  have  received  some  instruction  in  grammatical 
symbols,  in  simple  addition,  and  in  penmanship.  They  can 
write  numbers  from  one  to  one  thousand,  both  in  figures  and 
in  words. 
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CLASS  V. 

Taught  hy  John  J.  Bmlmnan. 


NAMES  OF  PT7PIL8.  TIME  UHDKli 

INHTRUOTWK. 

Hubert  Miller     _  4  years. 

Ernst  Dorman     3  « 

Charles  Marshall  _    _  3  « 

Gleni  F.  Satterlee     3  " 

Charles  M.  Aiken   _  _  3 

Irving  Miller     3  « 

James  T.  Matthews   _  *3  " 

Eugene  F.  Train   _  _  _  3  " 

James  F.Alexander   _  3  " 

Charles  H.  Yarwood   _   2  " 

Henry  Anderson    2  * 

John  K  Nash   2  « 

George  W.Hays  _  _  2  " 

Jessie  C.  Richardson   _  5  " 

Eva  A.  Miller     4  " 

Mary  C.  Decker    2 

Rhoda  A.  Burger   2  " 

Alice  J.  Holmes    2  " 

Annie  Fischer    2 

Frances  A.Whitney..  ..-  2  " 


Boys,  13;  girls,  7.    Total,  20. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peefs  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.— 
finished  from  lesson  101  and  reviewed  from  the  beginning. 

2.  Penmanship,— an  hours  exercise  every  Friday. 

8.  Composiiion, — Embracing  exercises  daily  in  forming  sen- 
tences on  given  words,  and  occasionally  letter-writing. 

4.  Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  simple  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication. 

6.  Dr.  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons— Sejeii  seotions  finished  and 
reviewed. 
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CLASS  IV. 

Taught  hy  W.  L,  M.  Breg. 

KA^ES  OF  PUPILS.  i?B?luOT?JJ. 

Christian  Gottwerth   3  years. 

Edward  Van  Every   3  " 

Collins  C.  Colby    :_.    3 

Harry  L.  Zimmerman   3 

George  D.  Hunter     _  3 

"Wirt  C.  Case     _  3  ^• 

William  Lindsay   1  year. 

Jacob  Garner    2  years 

Charles  N.  Kellogg   4  " 

Thomas  Brown   4  " 

Charles  R.  Garrison   4 

Theresa  Pfeifer     3  " 

Allie  M.Rose   _   3 

Phebe  Gill   3 

Boys,  11;  girls,  3.    Total  14. 

STUDIES. 

1.  History. — Monteith's  Youth's  History  of  the  United 
States,  embracing  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
the  other  discoveries,  and  the  settlements  of  the  original 
thirteen  States. 

2.  Geography. — Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography- 
finished  and  reviewed. 

3.  Dr.  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction — Part  III. — Develop- 
ment of  verbs,  concord  of  tenses,  the  present  tenses,  perfect 
tenses,  imperfect  tenses,  and  narratives  illustrating  the  preced- 
ing forms  of  the  verbs;  pages  133  to  161. 

4.  Dr.  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons — Finished  and  reviewed. 
The  class  have  been  required  to  write  synopses  in  their  own 
language  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  sections. 

5.  Arithmetic. — Most  of  the  class  have  been  practised  in 
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addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  more 
backward  have  been  exercised  only  in  addition. 

0.  Composition. — Daily  exercises  in  writing  original  sen- 
tences on  -words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  text-books,  short 
sketches  of  distinguished  persons,  and  stories  from  signs. 
Letter- writing  once  a  month. 

CLASS  III. 

TaugJit  by  W.  A,  Cochrane. 

NAMES  OI"  PUPILS, 

John  A.  Foote  

John  R  Lewis   

Charles  Hildebrandt   

William  Ranspach  ._.    

Mary  Whise  

Orvilla  Gatchell    

Sarah  Burger  

Mary  Decker  

Almira  V.  Pitcher   

Luna  Alway      G  " 

Martha  J.  Loranger    5 

Emma  Cranson    7 

Boys,  4  ;  girls,  9.    Total,  13. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Goodrich'' s  History  of  the  United  States — From  tlic  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  page  75  to  the  end 
of  the  book. 

2.  Mo7iteith's  Intermediate  Geography — From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book  to  page  62.  Both  map-questions,  and 
historical  and  descriptive. 

3.  Arithmetic— The  class  has  been  drilled  in  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  A  part  of  the  class  has  been  instructed  in 
addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  fractions.  Practi- 


TIME  UNDEIl 
LN3TRUCTI0H. 

-  4  years. 

.  4 

.  4  " 

.  4  " 

-  4  , 

-  3  " 
J- 

.  4 
.  4 
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cal  example^  combining  two  or  more  of  the  fundamental 
rules,  have  frequently  been  given  to  the  class  for  solution. 

^.  Dr.  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons, — The  last  part,  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  book;  also,  in  the  Graduated 
Sunday-School  Text-Book,  as  far  as  page  J 5. 

5,  Language. — Exercises  each  day,  consisting  in  the  repro- 
duction by  the  pupils,  in  their  own  language,  of  stories  related 
in  Bigns  by  the  teacher,  original  compositions,  letter-writing, 
and  various  other  language  exercises. 

CLASS  II— DIVISION  B. 

Taught  by  William  H.  Brennan. 

NAMES  OP  PUPILS. 

Albertus  Overshire    

William  McNeill  

James  St  John    

Kemus  Wright    

Henry  Eberly    

Martha  J.  Hitchcock  _   

Margaret  Beasley   __  

Cornelia  DeVall   _   

Lucy  J.  Parr    

Boys,  5  ;  girls,  4.    Tota^,  9. 

STUDIES. 

i.  ChiUVs  History  of  the  United  States — This  book  had 
been  studied  and  reviewed  by  the  pupils  who  have  leai'ned 
nineteen  lessons,  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  death 
of  George  Washington. 

^.  Composition. — They  have  been  exercised  in  writing 
sentences  on  given  words  and  phrases  from  the  history. 

3,  Geography — Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography,  combined 
with  history ;  61  pages ;  finished  and  reviewed. 

J/..  Dr.  Feefs  Scripture  Lessons — Finished  and  reviewed. 
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6,  AritJmetic — Addition,  subtractiou,  multiplication,  and 
division,  and  reduction  and  addition  effractions. 
6.  Lett&r- Writing. —Once  a  month. 

CLASS  ir— DIVSIOlf  A. 

Tauf/ht  hy  Austin  W.  Mann. 


NAMK3  OF  PTPILe.  TIMEUNDEB 

INSTECCTION. 

Ooenburg  Iless   ^   4.  years. 

Levi  Murray     C  " 

Alfred  Cole-_  _  _    5 

Thomas  Callahan     5  " 

John  Hartman     G  " 

Silas  Franklin  _     6  " 

John  Ansbrow- .  _    G  " 

William  E.  Northrop     7  " 

Fi-auk  M.  Hays  ___  _    4  " 

Adelia  A.  Cole     5  " 

Sarah  K.  Bickford    3  " 

Lizzie  A.  Green  _  _   4  *' 

Alexa  M.  Windiate  6  " 

BvaS.  Smith...    7 


Boys,  9  ;  girls,  5.    Total,  14. 

STUDIES. 

1.  GoodricWs  Cliild^s  History  of  the  United  States — 
Studied  through  and  reviewed,  with  questions  on  leading  inci- 
dents. Synopses  of  the  following  subjects  have  been  written  : 
Discovery  of  America,  Christopher  Columbus;  Voyage  of 
Amcricus  Vespucius,  of  John  Cabot;  Settlement  of  James- 
town; Description  of  the  Indians;  Settlement  of  Plymouth; 
Pequod  Vvar,  King  Philip's  War,  French  and  Indian  War, 
War  of  the  Revolution ;  Destruction  of  Tea ;  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Trenton,  of  Braudywine,  of  German- 
town,  of  Saratoga,  of  Monmouth,  of  Camden,  of  Y©rktown  ; 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
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2.  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography. — (Began  October  Ist, 
1870);  r>l  lessons  studied  and  reviewed.  The  rccitationa 
have  been  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  by  questions  and. 
answers.  Short  synopses  of  the  follQwing  have  been  written: 
The  Eartli,  The  Western  Hemisphere,  Eastern  IIemisphei*Oy 
Eastern  Continent,  Western  Continent,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  America,  South  America,  the  United  States,  Mississippi 
lliver,  Amazon  Kivcr. 

lioMnson's  Rudiinents  of  Written  Arithmetic. — Diflcr- 
cut  degrees  of  progress  have  l)een  made  by  the  pupils  in 
this  study,  the  farthest  point  reached  by  one  of  them  being 
fractions.  Most  of  them  have  mastered  the  four  ground  rules, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  work  sums  with  ease.  Those  farthest  behind 
have  not  quite  passed  long  division. 

Knox's  Primary. — Year  began  October  22d,  1870.  Used 
as  a  Sunday  study.  Seven  Sunday  lessons  have  been  studied 
and  reviewed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  school  term  Poet's 
Scripture  Lessons  were  fmished  and  reviewed.  Synopses 
of  the  following  characters  in  Scripture  History  have  been 
written:  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samson,  David,  Absalom,  Solomon,  Ahab,  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  Daniel,  Esther,  Jonah,  Jesus  Christ,  Paul,  John.  The 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Golden  Rule 
have  been  committed  to  memory. 

r>.  Composition. — The  pupils  have  frequently  been  allowed 
to  write  on  subjects  chosen  by  themselves,  relating  to  inci- 
dents with  which  they  have  become  familiar  by  study  or 
observation.  Simple  topics,  selected  by  the  teacher,  have  also 
been  given  them  to  write  on,  such  as  newspapers,  book,  ink, 
etc.  These  exercises  develop  diiferent  degrees  of  facility  and 
progress  in  the  use  of  language. 

G,  Sentence-ioriting. — Words  and  phrases,  selected  from  the 
different  text-books,  have  been  given  them  from  time  to  time 
to  construct  sentences  on. 
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CLASS  r — DIVISION  P. 

Taught  by  Willis  Huhhard. 

KAME3  or  PUTIM.  TUIB  OWDBB 

nrsTBVonoH. 

John  W.  Pierson   _   7  years. 

Frank  F.  Andrews    4  « 

John  D.Teller   _._  3 

Joseph  Hallifax  i    _  7 

Edgar  Williams    7 

Haleey  J.  Wilbur...    7  " 

Sarah  S.  Chapman   _  _  7 

Emma  J.  Lambert  .-  __    0  ^• 

Maggie  Connelly     7  " 

Valina  Buttolph    7  " 

Marion  DeFoe   _   7  " 

Hannah  J.  Smith    .  7  " 

Boys,  6  ;  girls,  6.    Total,  1% 

1,  Goodrich's  History  of  the  World. — The  claid  had  studied 
and  reviewed  that  part  of  the  book  giving  the  history 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  Persia,  the  Saracen  PJmpii-e,  Egypt, 
and  Greece. 

2.  Norton's  Natural  Philosophy. — 70  pages. 

'3.  Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. — With 
one  exception  the  pupils  have  gone  through  reduction  aud 
interest,  and  two  have  gone  through  the  book. 

4.  The  Bible. — Different  parts  of  the  four  gospels,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

5.  Com2)Osition. — Narratives  from  signs  translated  into 
English  and  letter-writing. 

CLASS   I — DIVISION  A. 

Taught  by  TJiomas  L.  Brotvn. 

TIMK  U.*rDSB 

NAME9  OP-  PrpiLS.  INSTRnCTIO.t. 

Edward  VanDamme-     7  years. 

Delos  A.  Simpson .  ^ 

James  Simpson    ^ 

8 
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NAMES  OS"  PUPILS. 


TIME  UfiSEE 
INftTKDCTION. 


Willie  A.  Thayer   

Frank  Eggleston   

John  M.  Collard  .  _  

D.  S.  Rector  _._  _  

Marion  E.  Crouch  

Clara  A.  Penn  (absent)  

Anna  M.  Furgeson  (absent) 

Mary  E.  Lowry  (absent)  

Mary  E.  Smith  (absent)  


8  " 

7  " 

7  " 

7 
6 

7  " 

2  " 


7  years. 


Boys,  7 ;  girls,  5.    Total,  12. 


STUDIES. 


Besides  the  usual  exercises  of  the  school-room,  the  regular 
studies  are  five  in  number,  viz  : 

1,  Parley^s  Universal  History. — Finished. 

2,  Monteitlis  Universal  Geography. — Finished. 
S.  Parher^s  Natural  Philosophy. — Finished. 

Jf.  AlderCs  Ethics;  or,  Science  of  Duty. — Finished. 

5.  Robinson^ s  Progressive  Arithmetic. — As  far  as  page  194, 
with  some  pages  excepted. 

The  rules  are  not  committed  to  memory,  but  explained  in 
signs,  as  this  way  seems  to  save  a  good  deal  of  time  which  can 
be  employed  more  profitably  in  writing.  Instead  of  questions 
and  answers,  the  lessons  in  said  studies,  except  arithmetic,  are 
recited  in  synopses,  written  by  the  pupil.  Some  attention  is 
paid  to  the  encouragement  of  reading  in  books  as  well  as  news- 
papers, which  latter  are  the  only  medium  through  which  our 
graduates  can  expect  to  keep  themselves  posted  up. 

In  conclusion,  the  teacher  begs  leave  to  say  he  has  carried  the 
same  class  from  its  organization,  but  unavoidable  circumstances 
have  caused  some  changes  in  the  class.  Sickness  took  away 
Misses  Penn  and  Lowry  in  February,  and  the  illness  of  her 
mother  made  it  necessary  to  keep  Miss  Ferguson  at  home.  Miss 
Smith  was  taken  out  to  fill  a  responsible  position  in  thia 
Institution. 
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PDPILS. 


Mary  Ella  ymith.— Ileatlt>  the  lips  and  talks  well ;  was  taught 
by  her  mother.   (Absent.)  :  


Clarrippa  Penn.— Reade  the  lipe  and  talks  so  as  to  be  nnder- 
stood.  (Absent.)  


3.  Marion  Crouch.— Speaks  pretty  well  and  is  improving. 


Orvilla  Gatchell.— Partially  deaf;   hears  enough  to  aid  in 
talking  


Alice  Holmes.— Talks  well  and  improves  In  reading  

Polly  Marcy.— Talks  plainly  and  reads  the  lips  well  

Mary  Barber.— Talks  and  reads  lessons  indistinctly  

Alic«  Reading.— Speaks  quite  imperfectly  

Sidney  Rector. — Improves  both  in  reading  and  talking  

Delos  Simpson.— Reads  the  lips  and  talks,  bnthasav/eak  voice 

James  Simpson.— Talks  pretty  plainly  ;  improves  in  reading. . 

Coenburg  Hess.— Reads  and  talks  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
those  acquainted  with  him...  


John  W.  Foote.— Talks  and  reads  pretty  well  

John  R.  Lewis.— Talks  plainly,  but  reads  slowly  

Edward  Van  Damme.- Improving  in  distinctness  of  utterance 
Frank  Andrews.— Reads  and  talks  with  some  readiness  


William  Ranepach.— Voice  not  very  good,  but  is  understood 
at  home  


Levi  Murray.— Utterance  not  very  distinct  

In-ing  Miller.— Talks  better  than  he  reads  

Ernst  Dorman.— Can  talk  some;  reading  indistinct..  

John  E.  Nash.— Is  learning  new  words  ;  talks  pretty  well.... 

Eugene  Train.— Talks  some  words  plainly  and  is  impro\ing.- 

Wm.  M.  Lewis.— Utterance  not  very  distinct,  but  roads  with 
some  facility  


24.  Burt  Kingsley.— Talks  pretty  well  and  learns  we 
25. 


Charles  Haagen. —Speaks  a  few  words  plainly  and  others 
indistinctly  


10 
lor! 


All  these  pupils  have  hiid  lessous  in  etisy  reiidiug  books,  and 
the  older  ones  also  in  the  Dictionary  and  the  New  Testament 
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INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Teachers — Miss  8,  M.  Hoagland,  Miss  Mary  ColvilU, 

Joseph  Hill  .  3  years. 

Jacob  Everhart_-   _   7  " 

John  P.  Smith  5  " 

Benjamin  Cook    7  " 

Frank  Knapp     6  " 

Wm.  Luhlan...   3  " 

James  Conely   3  " 

OmerZavitz      2  " 

William  Balz   _   2  " 

GarratEgan   3  " 

Jerome  Annis.  .   2  " 

Ralph  Perry      1  year. 

Frederick  Crawford   _   1  " 

Philip  Snyder     _..  1  « 

Alphonso  Wood  (absent). 

Beatta  Briggs      7  yeaiu 

Elizabeth  S wee tland   7 

Laura  Berry     7  " 

Ellen  Cutler   7 

Elizabeth  Jones  (absent). 

Amelia  Bradley   _  5  " 

M.  Louise  Smith   4  " 

Agatha  Kalmbach. 

Christina  Smith   _._   3  " 

Katie  Snyder    3  " 

Phebe  Topler  _      3  " 


year. 


Alice  Duncan     

Ida  May  Pool   

1.  Anna  Button ._     

Rosa  L.  Morgan   _   

Carrie  Bender      

Martha  Sype  _  2  years. 
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Mary  R,  Anton  (deceased). 
Sarah  Lashbrook  (deceased). 
Boys,  15  ;  girls,  19.    Total,  34. 

CLASSES  TAUGHT  BY  MISS  HOAOLAND. 

1.  KerVs  Grammar — He  viewed,  and  analysis  of  sentences, 
Kine  pupils. 

2.  Three  Boohs  of  Davies^  Legendre's  Oeometry — Completed. 
Two  pupils. 

3.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States — From  the  period 
of  events  leading  to  the  Revolution  to  the  close  of  Lincoln's 
administration.    Seven  pupils. 

4.  Warren's  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Hydrography, 
and  Meteorology — Completed.   Six  pupils. 

v5.  Rohinson's  Progressive Intellectiud  Arithmetic— Reyiew&H, 
Six  pupils. 

6,  Tovjer's  Intellectual  Algebra — Commenced.   Four  pupils. 

7.  Wilso7i's  Outlines  of  History. — Part  I.  Ancient  History, 
completed ;  Part  II.  I>Iodern  History,  completed  to  the  18th 
century.   Three  pupils. 

8,  Class  of  Beginners  in  Arithmetic.   Ten  pupils. 

9.  Spelling. — From  the  dictionary  in  raised  print.  Nine 
pupils. 

CLASSES  TAUGHT  BY  MISS  COLVILLE. 

i.  Reading  Classes. — The  first  division  has  reviewed  the 
Second  Reader,  and  has  since  been  reading  in  the  Old  Curios- 
ity Shop.    Seven  pupils. 

The  second  division  of  the  reading  class  commenced  with 
the  alphabet,  and  has  completed  the  First  and  Second  Reader. 
Six  pupils. 

The  spelling  class  has  been  spelling  in  the  Union  Speller 
words  of  two  and  three  syllables.    Seventeen  pupils. 

5.  Geography— A  Division.— Moi\te\th's  Geography  com- 
menced and  completed. 
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^  Geography — B  Division. — Monteith's  Common  School 
Geography  completed.   Twelve  pupils. 

6.  Grammar  Class. — They  have  learncvd  the  definitions  in 
Kerl's  Primary  Grammar,  and  have  been  analyzing  and  parsing 
short  sentences.   Eleven  pupils. 

6.  History  Class. — Quackenboss'  Primary  History  of  the 
United  States,  commenced  and  finished.    Seven  pupils. 

7.  B  Cl-ass  in  Arithmetic. — They  have  reviewed  the  funda- 
mental rules  in  Fish's  Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and 
completed  common  fractions  in  the  same  book.    Seven  pupils. 

8.  C  Class  in  Arithmetic. — Have  reviewed  fractions  in  the 
Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and  have  been  througk 
percentage  and  interest   Seven  pupils. 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Jerome  Ann  is  has  had  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each 
per  week;  five  hours  practice  per  week.  Has  finished  the 
major  scales  in  three  motions,  five  Ex.  in  Richardson's  and  two 
pieces. 

Amelia  Bradley  has  taken  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes 
each  per  week ;  five  hours'  practice  on  the  organ.  Has  finished 
all  the  major  and  minor  scales  in  six  motions  and  eleven  pieces. 

Beatta  Briggs  has  taken  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each 
per  week,  and  seven  and  a  half  hours'  practice  per  week.  Fin- 
ished the  major  and  minor  scales  with  five  pieces. 

Willie  Balz  has  taken  two  lessons  per  week  of  twenty  minutes 
each,  and  had  five  hours'  practice  per  week.  Takep  the  major 
scales,  similar  motion,  one  Ex.  and  two  pieces. 

Benjamin  Cook  has  had  two  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  min- 
utes each,  and  seven  and  a  half  hours'  practice.  Taken  the 
major  scales  in  three  motions  and  six  pieces. 

James  Oonely  has  had  two  lessons  per  week  of  twenty-five 
minutes  each,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  practice  daily. 
Has  finished  the  major  scales  in  four  motions  with  six  pieces. 

Ellen  Cutler  has  had  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each  per 
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week,  and  five  hours'  practice.  Finished  major  scales  ia  three 
motions,  three  Ex.  and  two  songs. 

Frederick  Crawford  has  had  two  lessons  of  thirty  minatea 
each  per  week.    Finished  the  major  scales  in  two  Ex,,  and 
practiced  five  liours  per  week. 
Pupils  finished  Jousse's  Catechism  : 

Ellen  Cutler, 

Beatta  Briggs, 

Amelia  Bradley, 

Joseph  Hill, 

Frank  Knapp, 

John  Smith, 

Jacob  Everhart. 
Half  through — 

Agatha  K  aim  bach, 

Christine  Smith, 

Martha  Lype, 

Alice  Duncan, 

Anna  Burton, 

Willie  Balz, 

Willie  Luhlan, 

Ealph  Perry, 

Frederich  Crawford, 

James  Couel}^ 

Benjamin  Cook, 

Jerome  Annis, 

Phebe  Topler. 

Jacob  Everhart  has  had  two  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  mn- 
ntes  each  and  ten  hours'  practice.  Finished  the  major  flat 
scales  and  ten  pieces, 

Garrett  Egan  has  had  one  lesson  per  week  of  thirty  minutes 
and  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week.  Taken  three 
scales. 

Joseph  Hill  has  had  two  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  minutcf 
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each  and  seven  and  one-half  honrs'  practice  per  week.  Finished 
the  major  and.  minor  scales  in  six  motions  and  ten  pieces. 

Frank  Knapp  has  had  two  lessons  of  thirty  minntes  each 
per  week  and  seven  and  one-half  honrs'  practice.  Finished  the 
major  and  minor  scales  in  six  motions  and  nine  pieces. 

Agatha  Kalmhach  has  had  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes 
each  per  Aveek  and  seven  and  one-half  hours'  practice.  Fin- 
ished major  and  minor  scales  in  six  motions  and  nine  pieces. 

Alice  Duncan  has  had  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each 
per  week  and  six  and  one-quarter  hours'  practice  per  week. 
Taken  major  scales,  three  motions,  five  Ex.,  and  five  pieces. 

Willie  Luhlan  has  had  two  lessons  of  twenty-five  minutes 
each  per  week  and  three  hour's  practice  per  week.  Taken  the 
major  scales  in  three  motions,  four  Ex.,  and  three  pieces. 

Martha  Lype  has  had  two  lessons  of  one-half  hour  each  per 
week  and  three  and  three-fourths  hours'  practice.  Taken  the 
major  scales  and  three  songs. 

John  Smith  has  had  two  lessons  of  one-half  hour  each  per 
week  and  seven  and  one-half  hours'  practice  per  week.  Fin- 
ished flat  scales  in  six  motions  and  eight  pieces. 

Christine  Smith  has  had  two  lessons  of  twenty-five  minu^s 
each  per  week  and  five  hours'  practice.  Finished  the  major 
scales  in  three  motions,  seven  Ex.,  and  tvvo  pieces. 

Louisa  Smith  has  had  two  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  minutes 
each,  has  taken  the  scales,  one  instrumental  piece,  and  eleven 
songs. 

Rosa  Morgan  has  had  two  lessons  per  week  of  one-half  hour 
each  and  five  hours'  practice.  Taken  the  major  scales  in  three 
motions  and  two  Ex. 

Phillip  Snyder  has  had  one  lesson  per  week  of  twenty  minutes 
and  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice.  Finished  major  scales, 
similar  motions. 

Ralph  Perry  has  had  one  lesson  per  week  Of  twenty  minutes 
each  and  five  hours'  practice.  Major  scales  in  two  motions  and 
one  Ex. 
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Ida  Pool  has  had  one  lesson  of  twenty  minutes  each  per 
week  and  two  and  one-half  hours'  practice.  Taken  eight  scales. 

Plifcbe  Topler  lias  had  one  lesson  per  week  of  thirty  minutes 
and  five  hours'  practice.  Major  scales  in  two  motions  and 
three  Ex. 

Anna  Button  has  had  one  lesson  per  week  of  thirty  minutes 
and  five  hours'  practice.  Taken  the  major  scales  in  two 
motions  and  two  Ex. 

TDE  BRASS  BAND. 
JULIUS   RICE,  TEACHEIi. 

Joseph  Hill — Leader. 
Jake  Everhart — B  flat  Cornet 
William  BMz—lst  E flat  Alto. 
Frank  Knapp— E  flat  Alto, 
Benjamin  Cook — B  flat  Tenor. 
John  Smith — Basso. 

The  pieces  they  play : 

Red-Stocking  Quickstep. 

Faust  March. 

Singers'  Joy  March. 

The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  March. 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  Quickstep. 

Skating  Waltz. 

Technionian  Association  Waltz. 
Bruder  Lustig  Galop. 
Once  More  Galop. 
Ninnetta  Polka. 
Spaulding's  Reel. 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 
JULIUS  BICE,  TEACHER. 

Joseph  Hill — 1st  Violin. 
Battis  Briggs — Isi  Violin. 
Frank  Knapp — 2d  Violin. 
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Jake  Everhart — Trumpet. 
John  Smith — Basso. 

The  pieces  they  play : 
Schutzen's  March. 
Wildfaug  Galop. 
Reiselieder  Waltzes. 

VIOLIlf  CLASS. 

James  Conley. 
Benjamin  Cook. 
William  Luhlan. 
Alice  Duncan. 
Christine  Smith. 
Emilius  Bradley. 

They  play  in  any  key  in  the  first  position. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  HELD  IN  THE 
CHAPEL  JUNE  26th,  1871 : 

1.  Brass  Band— The  Watch  on  the  Rhine.  March. 

2.  Deaf  Mutes  at  the  slates.  Six  pupils  from  the  class  of 
the  first  year. 

3.  Choir — All  Among  the  Barley. 

4.  The  Deacon's  Scrape.  A  sign  recitation  by  James  Simp- 
son. 

5.  Our  Way  Across  the  Sea — Tenor  and  soprano.  Miss 
Louise  Smith  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hill. 

6.  Sign  Recitation— From  Evaugcline.   Miss  Allie  M.  Rose. 

7.  Orchestra— Reiselieder  March. 

8.  The  Blacksmith— John  M.  Collard. 

9.  There's  Music  Everywhere — Quartette.  Misses  Ellen 
Cutler  and  Louise  Smith,  Mr.  Joseph  Hill  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Smith. 

10.  Deaf  Mutes  at  the  slates — Six  pupils  of  the  seventh  year. 

11.  Sign  recitation — June ;  from  Bryant.  By  Miss  Maggie 
Connelly. 

12.  Woodland  Echo— Instrumental.   J.  Smith. 
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13  Sign  recitation — Two  glimpses  of  a  Farmer  Life.  By 
Jacob  Garner. 

14.  Orchestra — Wildfaog  Galop. 

15.  Sign  recitation — The  hymn,  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee," 
in  concert,  by  Misses  Smith,  Buttolph,  Connelly,  and  Crouch. 

16.  Waiting — Song  by  Miss  Louise  Smith. 

17.  Eemarks  by  members  of  Examining  Committee. 

18.  Music  by  the  Blind  Band. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1872. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  tka  D&afamd  Dumb 
and  Blmd : 

Having  been  favored  with  your  invitation  to  attend  the 
closing  examination  and  exercises  of  the  pupils  in  your  Insti- 
tution, at  the  termination  of  the  school  year  in  the  month  of 
June  last  as  one  of  the  examining  committee,  and  feeling  it  to 
be  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleasure  to  accept  of  the  invitiition  to 
visit  in  the  semi-official  relation  one  of  our  noble  State  institu- 
tions established  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  two  unfortunate 
classes  of  our  fellow  creatures,  I  repaired  to  the  beautiful  city 
of  Flint  on  Monday  the  24th  day  of  June  last,  and  was  most 
kindly  welcomed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Pish, — an  old  and  valued 
friend, — one  of  your  number,  and  Prof.  E.  L.  Bangs,  the  abl« 
Principal  of  the  school,  and  escorted  to  the  very  fine  buildings 
erected  for  the  uses  of  the  Institution  on  a  commanding  elevation 
overlooking  the  city,  and  from  which  many  fine  views  are 
obtained.  Never,  prior  to  this  time,  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  part  of  the  State,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  such  ample  grounds,  and  such  elegant  and  commodious 
buildings,  erected  by  the  munificence  of  tlie  State,  to  provide 
a  suitable  education  for  those  deprived  of  hearing  and  the 
power  of  speech,  or  of  the  glorious  sense  of  sight,  and  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  forced  to  endure  the  privations  and  lack 
of  knowledge  and  intelligence  that  these  unfortunate  classes 
have  in  all  ages  and  countries  suffered,  but  which  have  been 
ameliorated  and  softened  by  the  untiring  efforts  and  labors  of 
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a  few  humane  and  benevolent  individuals,  who  sought  to  confer 
these  inestimable  blessings  upon  those  deprived  of  the  same,  and 
which  efforts  have  at  last  so  thoroughly  awakened  public  atten- 
tion, and  created  such  a  correct  and  healthy  sentiment,  that  the 
most  liberal  measures  are  now  taken  to  provide  a  suitable  and 
ample  education  for  those  who  had  hitherto  been  so  sadly  and 
cruelly  neglected. 

I  was  not  only  rejoiced,  but  proud  to  find  such  noble  provis- 
ions made  in  our  own  State,  and  felt  sure,  as  I  surveyed  the 
grounds  and  buildings  and  other  outward  manifestations  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  adopting  means  to  the  desired 
end,  that  every  intelligent  citizen  who  could  take  a  personal 
observation  of  the  same  would  not  only  highly  approve  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  but  would  urge  the  expenditure  of  such 
further  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  finish  the  work  so  far 
advanced  towards  completion,  and  in  a  corresponding  form  and 
style  to  the  general  plan.  A  small  outlay  of  money  compar- 
atively, in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  porch  over  the  front 
entrance  to  the  main  building,  and  in  the  erection  of  proper 
fences  to  enclose  the  grounds,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  minor 
particulars  it  seemed  to  me  would  be  sufficient  for  all  external 
purposes  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  also  to  state  in  my  limited  judgment 
that  I  found,  as  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  progressed,  that 
this  quite  extensive  expenditure  of  money  for  these  benevolent 
objects  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  the  internal  management 
of  the  Institution,  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  Prof.  Bangs, 
aided  by  an  intelligent  corps  of  teachers,  fully  met  all  my  expect- 
ations, and  compared  favorably  with  the  means  and  facilities 
provided  by  the  munificence  of  the  State  with  which  to  labor 
for  the  elevation  of  our  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind  to  the 
occupation  and  enjoyment  of  high  social  position  and  respect- 
able station  in  the  useful  walks  of  life.  The  examinations  of 
classes  commenced  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  I  found  to  my 
regret  that  no  other  member  of  the  committee  was  present  to 
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share  in  the  labor  or  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  tlie  examinations, 
and  in  fact  no  other  member  made  his  appearance  at  the  Insti- 
tution until  Thursday  morning,  when  the  Hon.  Z.  Brockway, 
Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  made  liis 
appearance  and  remained  until  the  close  of  the  public  exercises, 
which  took  place  on  Friday  the  28th  of  June. 

The  first  class  of  deaf-mutes  examined  was  compoised  prin- 
cipally of  those  last  admitted  to  the  Institution,  and  those  who 
had  been  but  one  year  under  instruction,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  who  were  pupils  with  less  intellect  and  incapable  of 
the  advancement  made  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Institution. 

This  class  was  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Churchill, 
an  interesting  deaf-mute,  and  a  graduate  of  the  'New  York 
Institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  very 
apparent  sympathy  that  existed  between  teacher  and  scholars 
when  all  are  alike  deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the 
power  of  speech,  commends  in  my  judgment  the  policy  of 
employing,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  educated  deaf-mutes  to  teach 
those  similarly  afflicted ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  this 
policy  is  largely  adopted  in  your  Institution.  It  is  at  the  best 
a  slow  and  tedious  process  to  communicate  learning  by  the  use 
of  mere  signs  and  arbitrary  characters,  entirely  unaided  by  the 
sound  and  power  of  the  voice,  which  conveys  so  much  by  the 
tones  and  modulations  of  the  same  alone.  To  be  sure  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  blessed  with  vision,  but  much  that  is  speaking  in 
the  eye  to  those  that  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  senses, 
must  be  lost  or  of  but  small  comparative  value  to  the  mute. 
We  who  are  in  the  full  posession  of  all  the  natural  faculties  of 
man  can  have  some  correct  idea  of  the  patience  and  sympathy 
that  must  be  required  to  impart  knowledge  under  these  obsta- 
cles. It  is,  very  essentially,  a  labor  of  love  to  teach  the  young 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  To  contend  in 
many  instances  with  stupidity,  or  obstinacy,  or  may  be  a  vicious 
or  willful  child,  is  indeed  a  sore  trial ;  but  when  the  teacher  is 
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required  to  teach  those  not  favored  with  the  ear  to  hear,  and 
without  the  power  to  ask  a  single  question  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  it  can  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  bo 
the  exercise  of  unwearied  patience  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance, combined  with  a  heart-felt  sympathy  on  the  parfc  of  teachers 
in  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This 
class  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Churchill  was  examined  by. 
a  review  of  Dr.  Pectus  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  gave  marked  indications  that  they  thoroughly  under- 
Btood  what  had  been  gone  over.  They  also  wrote  short  exercises 
from  grammatical  symbols;  also  formed  short  sentences  based 
upon  a  word  or  phrase  given  to  them  to  be  included  in  the 
sentence.  The  class  was  also  exercised  in  some  simple  examples 
in  both  addition  and  subtraction.  The  examination  was  cred- 
itable and  satisfactory,  and  very  nearly  if  not  quite  equaled 
gimilar  examinations  in  our  public  schools.  It  seemed  to  me, 
considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  pupils  labored, 
that  it  was  fully  up  to  the  advancement  made  by  scholars 
generally,  with  the  same  amount  of  instruction.  Of  course 
there  were  a  few  of  the  pupils  whose  remaining  faculties 
seemed  to  be  deadened  by  the  loss  of  speech  and  of  hearing,  who 
exhibited  but  a  very  feeble  advancement  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, but  these  were  quite  rare.  This  was  observable  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  classes,  but  perhai)S  no  more  of 
this  was  seen  than  would  be  m  an  equal  number  of  scholars 
with  the  same  advtmtages  in  our  public  schools.  It  would  not 
to  my  mind,  however,  be  strange  to  find  more  marked  and 
glaring  instances  of  a  lack  of  intelligence  and  understanding 
in  such  a  school,  than  in  schools  where  the  scholars  are  not 
deprived  of  any  of  their  faculties.  As  an  example  of  this  dark- 
ened intellect,  I  give  you  a  sentence  formed  by  a  j^upil  in  a 
more  advanced  class.  It  was  required  to  frame  a  sentence 
introducing  therein  an  active  verb  in  the  passive  form.  This 
was  given :  "  A  boy  fight  boy,  boy  was  fight  by  a  boy but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  these  errors  were  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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The  next  or  7fcb  class  examined  was  divided  into  divisions  A. 
and  B,  the  fii-st  named  taught  by  Willis  Hubbard,  and  the  latter 
by  Miss  Mary  J.  Alderman.  The  pupils  in  this  class  have  been 
in  the  Institution,  as  a  gen3ral  thing,  two  years,  some  of  them 
three  years,  and  a  few  but  one  year.  Division  B  l)eing 
composed  of  the  least  advanced  scholars,  was  first  examined 
and  because  of  the  unequal  ability  of  the  scholars  was  subdi- 
vid6<l  into  the  first  and  second  divisions.  This  division  B  wa« 
also  examined  in  a  review  of  Peet's  Elementary  Lessons,  in  pen- 
manship, and  in  the  simple  rules  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
in  arithmetic,  but  had  advanced  beyond  the  class  of  Miss 
Churchill,  having  as  a  rule  spent  one  more  year  in  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  class  was  also  examined  in  Peet's  Scriptural  Lessons, 
which  was  interesting  and  satisfactory.  Division  A  of  the  7th 
olass  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hubbard — a  semi-mut^ — was  next 
examined,  and  gave  evidence  of  having  been  faithfully  taught, 
and  of  being  familiar  with  the  studies  pursued.  Each  one 
wrote  in  a  fair  hand  his  or  her  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence. 

They  have  finished  Poet's  Elementary  Lessons,  gave  examples 
in  the  fundamental  rulcs  of  arithmetic,  except  in  division,  wrote 
some  original  sentences  like  the  following:  "A  few  years  ago  a 
careless  boy  dropp^^d  his  slate  on  a  stone  walk  and  broke  it. 
He  asked  his  father  to  buy  him  a  new  one,  but  his  father  was 
poor."  One  young  Miss,  who  appeared  to  be  an  afiectionate 
girl,  wrote,  "Mrs.  Bangs  is  sweet:  she  loves  her  sons."  The 
examination  of  this  class  was  very  creditable  and  especially  in 
arithmetic,  so  far  as  they  had  progressed  therein. 

Next  came  the  6th  class  under  the  instruction  of  John  J. 
Buchanan,  a  mute.  The  pupils  in  this  class  have  been  in  the 
Institution  some  three,  others  four  years  and  one  six  years. 
They  have  completed  and  reviewed  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Part  III  of  Dr.  Peet's  "Course  of  Instruction."  The  first 
chapter  is  on  the  history  of  men,  and  the  other  on  comparison ; 
and  the  pupils  appear  to,  have  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
10 
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the  subjects  embraced  in  those  two  chapters.  They  gave  some 
excellent  answers  in  geography  (Monteith's  First  Lessons, 
finished  and  reviewed).  Quite  good  results  were  shown  in 
arithmetic  through  all  the  fundamental  rules,  and  in  Stod- 
dard's Mental  Arithmetic.  In  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  the  class 
has  advanced  as  far  as  section  15,  and  wrote  some  very  fair 
short  compositions  upon  the  black-boards.  The  fifth  class  is 
under  the  care  of  W.  L.  M.  Bregg,  who  is  very  thorough  with  his 
pupils  who  have  generally  been  in  the  Institution  four  years;  a 
few  less,  and  a  few  more  than  that  time.  The  examination 
commenced  with  a  review  of*'  Monteith's  Youth's  History  of 
the  United  States,"  and  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  questions 
put  were  varied  and  profuse,  the  answers  were  as  a  general 
thing,  promptly  and  correctly  given.  "  What  was  the  fate  of 
Hamilton  ?  "  is  an  example  of  the  questions  asked :  the  answer, 
•^'Killed  in  a  duel  by  Gen.  Aaron  Burr,"  was  immediately  given. 
Knox's  Primary  Year  of  the  graduated  Sunday  School  text  books 
has  been  studied  by  this  class  and  the  scholars  showed  a  good 
proficiency  therein.  In  arithmetic  the  examination  advanced 
as  far  as  subtraction  of  fractions.  Tlie  compositions  wrijtten 
by  this  class  on  words  and  phrases  taken  from  the  text  book 
were  good  and  outside  of  the  selections  of  subjects  from  the 
text  books.  Miss  Alice  E.  Holmes,  w^ho  has  been  only  three 
years  in  the  school,  wrote  an  interesting  and  humorous  account 
of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  and  Horace  Greeley.  She 
exhibited  good  scholarship,  and  is  possessed  of  a  quick,  active 
mind.  Two  young  men,  Harry  L.  Zimmerman  and  Christian 
Gottweth,  gave  decided  evidences  of  superior  intellect ;  and  in 
fact  the  whole  class,  with  perhaps  an  exception  or  two,  bore 
themselves  handsomely  through  the  examination,  manifesting 
a  thoroughness  and  perfection — to  the  extent  of  the  studies 
pursued — worthy  of  imitation. 

The  fourth  class  came  next ;  teacher  W.  A.  Cochrane.  There 
were  also  several  very  excellent  scholars  in  this  class.  Indeed 
all  of  them  gave  assurance  that  their  teacher  was  faithful.  The 
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class  was  perhaps  the  best  equalized  of  any  in  the  Institution, 
which  is  saying  much  where  such  efforts  have  been  put  forth 
throughout  the  entire  school  in  this  direction,  and  especially 
where  it  is  considered  that  the  course  in  the  school  is  limited 
to  a  given  number  of  years,  and  when  they  have  expired,  the 
scholars  must  be  removed  therefrom.  However  this  may  oper- 
ate in  some  cases,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  system 
must  be  pursued  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  school  may 
be  enjoyed  by  all  requiring  or  needing  its  assistance.  The 
extreme  time — eight  years,  I  believe, — which  a  pupil  is  permit- 
ted to  pass  in  the  Institution,  serves,  as  a  general  rule,  to  com- 
plete the  entire  course  pursued.  Some  very  line  recitations 
were  given  by  this  class  upon  the  History  of  the  World.  In 
geography  it  has  advanced  through  the  subject  of  South 
America.  In  the  beginning  of  philosophy  it  passed  an  excellent 
examination,  and  in  fractions  it  has  progressed  finely,  the  most 
of  them  have  finished  fractions  and  denominate  numbers. 
Some  have  nearly  completed  the  book  and  a  very  few  were  still 
upon  the  four  fundamental  rules.  They  were  practiced  in 
writing  exercises  in  their  own  language  upon  stories  and  facts 
given  to  them,  and  also  in  writing  original  compositions  on 
various  subjects  which  were  very  creditable. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  but  nine  scholars.  It  is 
taught  by  Mr,  Wm.  H.  Brennan  who  is  a  thorough  and  com-' 
petent  teacher.  The  studies  pursued  were  Monteith's  Manual 
of  Geography,  Swift's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Parley's  Common  School  History  of  the  World,— commenced 
in  January  last;  arithmetic  as  far  as  common  fractious, 
Scripture  Lessons,  and  in  writing  answers  to  questions  and 
topics  chosen  from  their  studies.  In  Natural  Philosophy  Miss 
Martha  J.  Hitchcock,  only  15  years  of  age,  gave  a  very  intelli- 
gent description  of  the  inclined  plane ;  also  wrote  well  on  the 
subject  of  velocity ;  and  upon  the  subject  and  power  of  tlie 
wedge.  Miss  Mary  lola  De  Camp  gave  a  very  fiiir  description. 
The  whole  class  in  fact  gave  evidence  of  good  proficiency  in 
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their  studies.  The  second  class,  under  the  care  of  Austin  W. 
Mann,  came  next  in  the  examination.  In  Mouteith's  Manual 
of  Geography  the  examination  was  exct-llent.  The  class 
exhibited  thoroughness  and  exactitude,  and  a  very  correct 
understanding  of  the  subject.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
not  a  single  incorrect  answer  was  given  to  any  question  asked. 
Then  came  Goodrich's  Goraraon  School  History  of  the  World, 
which  had  been  studied  and  reviewed.  The  scholars  wrote 
synopses  of  some  of  the  subjects  in  their  own  language.  Very 
fair  examples  of  this  mode  of  writing  upon  the  characters  and 
subjects  studied  in  this  history  were  given  by  them,  and  in  a 
clear  and  correct  manner.  One  wrote  upon  Confucius  and 
Solomon,  another  in  relation  to  the  Savior,  another  upon 
Xerxes,  another  of  Darius,  of  the  Deluge,  and  a  very  fine  pro- 
duction was  given  upon  the  character  of  Queen  Semiramis. 
In  natural  philosophy  the  class  gave  marked  evidences  of  pro- 
ficiency and  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  sul  ject  A 
recitation  in  which  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  gravitation  were 
composed,  was  very  handsomely  done.  Also  one  upon  the 
clock  and  pendulum,  and  another  upon  the  line  of  direction, 
were  very  fair.  The  examination  in  arithmetic  was  very  cred- 
itable, and  in  penmanship  the  class  was  very  good. 

1  he  first  class,  under  the  instruction  of  Thomas  L.  Brown — 
a  deaf-mute — came  upon  the  platform  lastly  on  Wednesday 
P.  M.,  and  closed  the  examination  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils. 
Mr.  Brown  has,  I  believe,  taken  this  class  through  its  entire 
course.  He  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  capital  teacher,  and  evidently 
well  fitted  to  impart  instruction  to  his  scholars.  There  is  in 
him  a  force  and  energy  of  character  that  infuses  itself  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  that  is  irresistible.  He  evidently  loves  his 
work  and  his  class, — indeed  the  entire  school ;  and  he  is  much 
beloved  in  return.  A  large  proportion  of  this  cla^s  have  spent 
the  prescribed  term  of  eight  years,  and  were  about  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  school  and  return  homo  to  their  friends.  To  them 
it  was  a  graduation  from  the  Institution — from  the  place  where 
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their  minds  have  been  awakened  from  the  darkness  of  obscured 
sense,  and  where  they  have  spent  many  happy  hours  with  their 
teachers  and  schoolmates,  being  fitted  to  enjoy  with  their  fellow 
creatures  comparatively  the  blessings  of  a  good  education  and 
the  enlightenment  of  the  immortal  mind.  The  class  was  first 
examined  in  Goodrich's  History  of  England;  some  very  good 
productions  were  written  by  members  of  the  class  upon  various 
characters  who  have  flourished,  and  upon  great  events  and 
subjects  mentioned  in  English  History.  For  example,  Miss 
Marion  E.  Crouch,  only  five  years  in  the  institution,  wrote  well 
upon  the  subject  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  character  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  due  to  the  other  members  of  the  class,  however, 
to  state  that  Mks  Crrjuch  did  not  become  a  mute  until  she  was 
some  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  She  can  still,  but  in  an  imper- 
fect manner,  speak  some  words,  but  is  entirely  deaf.  Good 
productions  were  also  given  by  nearly  all  of  the  class, — upon 
the  "Gunpowder  Plot"  by  James  Simpson,  upon  the  "  Druids" 
by  D.  Sidney  Rector  Jr.,  upon  the  character  of  "Canute"  by 
Frank  Eggleston,  and  upon  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  Delos 
Simpson.  A  large  number  of  questions  were  asked  and 
answered  from  "Well's  Science  of  Familiar  Things."  The 
answers  were  characterizfnl  by  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  the  questions  were  put.  The  examina- 
tion in  anatomy,  hygiene,  and  physiology  was  very  interesting 
and  highly  satisfactory.  The  number  and  descriptions  of  the 
bones  in  the  human  body,  by  Miss  Crouch  ;  upon  the  digest- 
ive organs,  by  Delos  Simpson;  upon  the  muscles,  by  Jame^ 
Simpson  ;  upon  the  heart  and  its  functions,  by  D.  Sydney 
Rector,  Jr. ;  upon  the  vocal  organs,  by  Frank  Eggleston ;  and 
upon  the  brains,  by  Frank  F.  Andrews,  were  most  excellent 
recitations,  and  each  and  every  of  them  evinced  a  very  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  pupils  had  made 
it  a  study.  This  class  had  studied  Robinson's  Pnictical  Arith- 
metic and  Davies'  Elementary  Algebra.  Not  much  time,  how- 
ever, bad  been  given  to  the  latter-named  branch  ;  but  in  arith- 
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metic  the  class  gave  evidence  of  progress  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  that  branch  of  learning.  In  pennmanship 
the  class  was  excellent.  Many  specimens  were  exhibited  which 
would  have  been  creditable  in  a  writing  school.  Some  excel- 
lent compositions  were  written  by  several  members  of  the  class. 
In  some  way,  just  how,  not  now  recollected,  the  word 
"  revenge "  was  used  by  a  member  of  the  class.  Upon  being 
asked  what  revenge  is,  the  pupil  at  once  wrote  out  the  follow- 
ing definition  and  answer  to  the  question  :  Revenge^  is  the 
feeling  which  causes  a  person  to  injure  another  one  who 
has  done  him  a  wrong.  It  is  not  right  to  be  revengeful,  and  is 
against  God's  commands.  The  reason  why  is  well  shown  in  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  we  pray  that  God  may  for- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  Now,  if  we  retain 
feelings  of  revenge  against  them,  how  can  we  hope  that  God 
can  forgive  us  for  our  sins  ?  "  It  was  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  teacher  that  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  keep  the  class 
posted  in  the  current  items  of  news,  and  to  fit  them  for  society 
and  for  the  practical  walks  of  life,  and  that  their  moral  train- 
ing had  not  been  entirely  overlooked.  Your  committee  take 
great  pleasure  iu  saying  that,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  this 
report  is  entirely  correct.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  like 
number  of  pupils  can  be  found  in  any  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  who  will  excel  this  class  in  these  respects. 
They  appear  to  be  not  only  prepared  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  but  to  be  ornaments  in  society.  When  we  reflect  that 
were  it  not  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  Institution,  con- 
fided to  your  care  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  these 
persons  who  have  been  deprived  of  a  share  of  the  natural  gifts 
to  man,  must  have  passed  their  lives  without  learning,  and 
even  without  a  knowledge  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  except 
such  as  might  be  dimly  conveyed  to  their  clouded  understand- 
ings by  the  rude  and  unsystematic  signs  of  their  friends.  We 
ought  to  feel  the  liveliest  gratitude  that  the  means  have  been, 
provided  for  their  rescue  from  that  condition  to  which  they 
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would  otherwise  have  been  consigned.  The  process  is  tedious 
and  requires  unintermitted  exertions,  but  the  promptings  of  a 
truly  benevolent  and  Christian  spirit  should  urge  us  on  to  the 
highest  possible  attainments  for  these  children  and  youths. 
They  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  no  reason- 
able efforts  should  be  spared  for  their  education  and  moral 
training,  and  thus  to  release  them  partially  from  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  mental  weakness.  In  your  Institution  these 
blessings  are  being  bestowed  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  it  is  to 
be  fondly  hoped  that  no  policy  may  ever  prevail  that  shall 
lessen  our  charities  in  this  direction,  for  we  should  remember 
that  we  are  not  only  conferring  upon  these  helpless  ones  the 
bright  gifts  that  should  brighten  up  and  shine  upon  the  rug- 
ged path  of  human  life,  but  the  soul  is  being  enriched  in  many 
instances,  no  doubt,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Savior,  and 
the  work  of  His  atonement  which  shall,  beyond  this  life,  event- 
uate in  opening  the  ear  to  hear  the  welcome  of  Heaven,  and 
in  unloosing  the  tongue  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer 
iu  His  eternal  kingdom. 

An  hour  or  two  in  the  forenoon  of  Thursday  was  spent  with 
the  class  of  semi-mutes,  who  are  under  a  course  of  training  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Brockett,  who  attends  to  this  duty  exclusively. 
It  was  astonishing  to  see  what  might  be  accomplished  by  con- 
stant drill  and  persevering  efforts.  The  views  of  the  commit- 
tee in  relation  to  this  specialty  are  given  in  the  paper 
herewith  submitted,  written  by  Mr.  Brockway,  who  was 
present  and  took  part  in  observing  the  exhibition  of  those 
whose  power  of  speech  is  not  wholly  lost,  and  in  testing  the 
value  of  lip-reading  by  this  portion  of  your  pupils.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  attending  upon  the  examin- 
ation of  the  blind  pupils,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-eight  in 
all.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  training  is  committed  to 
Miss  S.  M.  Hoagland  and  Miss  Mary  Colville.  The  examin- 
ation commenced,  as  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the 
youngest,  and  those  who  had  been  the  shortest  time  under 
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instruction.  Miss  Colville  was  their  teacher.  Exercises  in 
reading  were  given  to  those  who  had  commenced  with  the 
alphabet  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  through  the  First  and 
Second  Readers.  Books  with  the  raised  letters  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  were  of  course  used,  and  it  v^^as  truly  surprising  to 
witness  the  facility  with  which  even  these  young  beginners 
could  read  by  passing  their  fingers  over  the  letters.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  these  blind  pupils  read  with  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  ease  and  rapidity  as  scholars  of  the  same  age  in 
our  public  schools,  and  who  have  been  under  instruction  for 
no  longer  time.  Miss  Colville  also  examined  classes  of  young 
beginners  in  Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic,  in  Peter 
Parley's  History  of  the  World,  in  Monteith's  First  Lessons, 
and  in  his  Manual  of  Geography;  in  mental  arithmetic,  and 
in  grammar.  The  want  of  suitable  text-books  printed  in 
raised  letters  is  still  felt  as  a  serious  drawback.  This  difficulty, 
with  the  inability  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  blind  pupils  to 
read  fluently,  makes  it  an  imperious  necessity  that  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  must  be  read  and  repeated  to  the  scholars,  again 
and  again,  with  care  and  deliberation,  until  the  substance  is 
retained  in  the  minds  of  the  learners.  This  requires  patience, 
as  well  as  time,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  strict  attention, 
with  a  retentive  memory,  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The 
loss  of  sight  no  doubt  quickens  and  enlarges  the  other  senses, 
and  necessarily  the  memory  is  sharpened  and  strengthened  by 
this  mental  process.  Miss  Colville  appeared  to  be  well-fitted 
for  the  task  assigned  to  her,  in  teaching  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced who  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  sight. 

At  last  came  a  long,  vaned,  anil  exhaustive  examination,  by 
Miss  Hoagland,  of  her  class,  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing. To  say  that  the  examination  was  satisfactory,  is  but  a 
feeble  expression  of  the  delight  and  pleasure  experienced  by 
your  committee  in  witnessing  this  striking  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  blind  may  be  educated  to  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lenoe.   Miss  Hoagland  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  your  committee, 
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pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  noble  work  she  has  in  hand. 
Classes  were  examined  in  natural  philosophy,  physiology, 
geometry,  Davies'  Legendre,  in  algebra,  intellectual  arithmetic, 
and  geography.  There  were  found,  of  course,  as  there  always 
are  in  all  public  schools,  some  scholars  of  less  ability  to  learn 
than  others;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  blind  pupils  exhibited  a  com- 
prehension and  understanding  of  their  studies  that  was  quite 
astonishing.  The  power  of  the  mind  to  retain  with  such 
fnllness  and  perfection,  and  to  repeat  with  sucb  clearness 
knowledge  thus  obtained^  was  truly  surprising.  The 
various  classes  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  So  retentive 
were  the  memories  of  most  of  the  pupils,  that  they  could 
state  with  precision  lengthy  and  difficult  problems  in  geom- 
etry; and,  after  once  reading  by  the  teacher  of  intricate  arith- 
metical problems, — a  different  one  to  each  member  of  the 
class, — they  would,  after  a  short  consideration  of  the  same 
repeat  the  problem  given  to  him  or  her,  and  give  a  correct 
solution  of  the  same.  The  following  is  an  instance  which  was 
repeated,  then  analyzed  and  correctly  solved  in  the  manner 
described,  although  not  as  difficult  as  some  others  that  were 
also  solved  as  easily  as  the  example  given  : 

"  Example  13. — A  person  possessed  a  certain  capital,  which 
he  placed  out  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  Another  person, 
who  possessed  ten  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  first,  and 
who  put  out  his  capital  at  one  per  cent  more  advantageously, 
had  an  income  greater  by  eight  hundred  dollars.  A  third 
person,  who  possessed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  more  than 
the  first,  putting  out  his  capital  at  two  per  cent  more 
advantageously,  had  an  income  greater  by  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  Eequired  the  capital  of  the  three  persons 
and  the  rates  of  interest." 

Instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  has  been  given 
to  the  blind  pupils  by  Miss  Minnie  Collar,  and  some  very  cred- 
itable performances  were  given  on  the  piano  by  some  of  them, 
and  some  good  voices  were  discovered  among  the  singers. 
11 
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There  has  also  been  organized  and  trained  a  brass  band  of 
blind  performers,  and  instruction  upon  the  violin  had  also 
been  given  to  several  pupils.  Their  music  at  the  public  exer- 
cises on  the  next  day  was,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
creditable,  and  especially  so  considering  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  practice  that  had  been  had  upon  their  instru- 
ments. There  seemed  to  be  accuracy  in  the  performance,  and 
the  players  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  music  with  great  ani- 
mation. This  will  at  least  afford  amusement  to  the  pupils, 
and  will  serve  to  cultivate  a  refined  taste ;  and  where  the  in- 
struction is  thorough,  and  sufficient  time  is  given  to  practice 
upon  their  instruments,  it  may  be  made,  to  those  who  can  learn 
to  play  or  sing  well,  a  source  of  profit,  and  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves  after  leaving  the  Institu- 
tion ;  which  no  doubt  is,  and  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  grand 
objects  in  view  in  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  this 
noble  Institution.  Your  committee  observed  in  this  respect 
with  great  pleasure  the  means  that  have  been  provided  to  give 
to  the  male  pupils  the  benefits  of  learning  a  mechanical  trade 
The  shops  that  have  already  been  erected,  and  in  which  the 
boys  are  instructed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  boots 
and  shoes,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  branches  of  industry, 
are  in  our  opinion  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  your  Institution,  and  will  subserve  the  highest  good  of 
those  who  at  length  are  to  go  forth  into  the  busy  world  to 
struggle  with  others  more  highly  favored  with  the  natural  gifts 
common  to  man,  for  a  comfortable  and  respectable  support,  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  Legislature  should,  with  liberality,  make  all  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  carry  forward  successfully  this  essential  part 
of  your  plans  for  these  unfortunate  ones. 
•  The  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  fourth  and  last  day  spent  by 
your  committee  at  the  Institution,  was  occupied  by  a  public 
exhibition  by  the  pupils  of  both  branches.  It  was  designed 
by  the  Principal  and  his  associates  to  furnish  a  pleasing  and 
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popular  entertainment  to  the  people  who  might  be  present,  and 
to  give  them  some  evidence  of  what  was  being  done  for  the 
education  and  moral  improvement  of  these  children  of  misfor- 
tune. Perhaps  it  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  report 
especially  upon  the  public  exhibition,  yet  we  cannot  well  refrain 
from  saying  that  it  was  a  decided  success.  The  pleasant  and 
commodious  chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  many  were 
forced  to  leave  the  building  for  want  of  room.  The  exercises 
were  opened  by  the  playing  of  a  march  by  the  brass  band,  com- 
posed entirely  by  blind  pupils.  It  was  well  executed  and 
elicited  much  applause. 

Then  followed  a  large  variety  of  exercises,  by  both  the  blind 
and  mutes.  We  will  not  undertake  to  describe  in  detail  the 
entire  exhibition,  tut  there  are  a  few  things  worthy  of  mention 
and  record.  A  class  of  mutes,  composed  of  three  young  ladies 
and  four  young  men,  gave  specimens  of  composition  upon  the 
blackboard  upon  subjects  given  out  by  persons  in  the  audience. 
They  were  of  course  written  out  without  any  previous  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  subjects  would  be.  Among  the  subjects  and 
characters  named  for  this  exercise  were  the  following :  "  Hor- 
ace Greeley,"  "General  Grant,"  "Chicago,"  "Anna  Dickin- 
son "  and  "  Bismarck."  Some  of  the  responses  were  very  char- 
acteristic, and  indeed  all  of  them  were  creditable  to  the  pupils. 
The  writers  were  all  from  the  oldest  class  of  mutes  in  the 
Institution,  and  the  most  of  them  were  about  to  graduate 
therefrom. 

The  scene  of  "  Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest  "  (as  recorded  in 
the  Gospels),  was  given  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  (a  mute)  iu 
pantomine.  Her  signs  and  gestures  were  very  significant  and 
impressive.  It  was  interpreted  by  Professor  Bangs  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. 

" The  Sufiering  of  Housekeeping"  was  given  by  a  young 
lady  (a  mute),  in  a  very  humorous  and  telling  way.  Her  story, 
in  the  silent  language  of  signs  and  motions,  needed  no  inter- 
pretation.   The  meaning  Wivs  so  thoroughly  conveyed  that  the 
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simplest  could  not  fail  at  once  to  appreciate  it,  and  the  audi- 
ence greeted  the  happy  performer  with  great  applause. 

The  stealing  of  a  water-melon  by  a  negro  boy  was  given  by 
a  young  man  (a  mute),  in  a  very  telling  manner.  Also,  "An 
Imaginary  Farmer"  was  given  by  another  young  man  in  an 
excellent  way.  The  sharpening  of  his  scythe,  his  morning 
and  other  work  of  a  farmer  were  presented  in  an  inimitable 
style.  One  of  the  most  effective  things  was  the  rendering  by 
four  young  (mutes)  ladies  the  beautiful  hymn,  '^I  Would  Not 
Live  Always,"  read  by  Professor  Bangs  as  the  recitation  pro- 
ceeded.   It  was  beautiful,  and  many  were  moved  to  tears. 

At  the  close  of  the  public  exercises  diplomas  were  presented 
to  those  who  had  remained  in  the  Institution  the  allotted 
number  of  years,  and  were  about  to  go  forth  for  "  weal  or  woe," 
to  take  their  places  in  the  active  scenes  of  human  existence, 
and  to  suffer  with  and  like  others  the  privations  of  a  life  of 
hardship  and  toil,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  well-spent  and 
useful  life  in  comfort  and  happiness.   'No  doubt  many  a  silent 
aspiration  was  breathed  forth  on  that  interesting  and  mem- 
orable occasion  that  the  blessings  of  Heaven  might  descend 
upon  and  remain  with  that  interesting  group.   It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  add  in  conclusion  that  the  utmost  kindness  and  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  us  by  the  Principal,  his  associates  in  the  intel- 
lectual management  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils  under 
their  care ;  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution  and  the  Matron, 
for  which  we  express  our  warmest  thanks,  and  shall  ever  cherish 
the  liveliest  recollection  of  the  pleasure  experienced  in  thi^ 
visit  to  the  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  and  can  most  cheerfully  and  sincerely  assure  you 
that  we  conceive  it  to  be  an  Institution  that  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  State ;  that  it  is  in  the  care  of  an  able  and 
faithful  Principal,  and  that  it  has  proved  and  will  continue  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  those  w^io  have  been  and  who  will 
hereafter  be  the  recipients  of  its  blessings. 

G.  T.  GRIDLEY. 
Z.  E.  BROCKWAY. 


REPOllT  OI^J  ARTICULATION. 


J3Y  Z.  R.  BKOCKWAY. 

The  committee  entered  upon  their  examination  of  the  artic- 
nlative  method  with  deep  interest,  because  of  the  discussions 
recently  had  in  some  quarters  relating  thereto;  which  discus- 
sions seem  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  intel- 
ligent teachers  to  return  to  this  original  method  as  practiced 
by  teachers  from  John,  Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  in  690,  down  to 
Abbe  de  I'Epee,  the  Braidwoods  and  Abbe  Sicard,  wlio  lived  and 
taught  from  1760  to  1800.  All  teachers  of  any  note,  within 
the  period  above  indicated,  taught  articulation  and  lip-reading 
with  more  or  less  of  success,  but  none  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
confined  their  instructions  to  this  method  alone;  therefore, 
while  the  committee  were  much  interested,  they  hud  no  well 
defined  idea  as  to  the  true  place  for  articulation  among  the 
several  methods  in  use. 

The  class  brought  before  us  for  examination  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Brockett,  and,  when  full,  numbers  29, 
namely :  eleven  females  and  eighteen  males.  But  five  were 
absent,  among  them  Miss  E.  Smith,  reported  to  be  the  most 
proficient  member  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  The  ages 
of  .the  twenty-four  examined  ranges  from  eleven  to  twenty 
years,  and  they  have  been  lander  instruction  from  one  to  four 
years  each.  Of  the  twenty-four  examined,  seven  can  articulate 
or  read  the  lips  well  enough  io  be  of  some  service  to  tliem  in 
ordinary  communication  where  dactylology  or  signs  are  not 
available.    If  these  were  shut  up  to  this  means  they  would 
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probably  soon  acquire  still  greater  facility.  Every  member  of 
the  class  is  a  gemi-mute,  and  of  the  seven  before  alluded  to,  all  of 
nearly  all  have  had  much  experience  in  articulation  previous  to 
their  deafness,  and  some  of  them  still  retain  partial  hearing  abil- 
ity. The  whole  amount  of  time  devoted  to  articulative  instruc- 
tion is  five  hours  each  day,  which,  divided  among  the  twenty- 
nine  scholars,  gives  only  about  ten  minutes  for  each.  Then  the 
email  benefit  to  be  derived  from  so  brief  a  period  of  instruction 
must  be  nearly  neutralized  by  the  other  and  more  elaborate 
class  instruction  in  dactylology  and  the  sign  language,  and  by 
the  constant  communication  of  the  pupils  with  each  other  by 
these  means.  For  these  reasons  there  was  not  exhibited  to  the 
committee  so  great  progress  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  as 
their  desires  had  led  them  to  hope  for,  though  the  capability  of 
Mr.  Brockett,  the  teacher,  as  well  as  his  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  his  onerous  duties,  and  also  the  manifest  affection 
between  him  and  his  pupils,  elicits  our  highest  commendation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  necessary  antagonism  between  articula- 
tion and  the  other  methods  of  instruction.  Pupils,  when  with 
each  other  or  with  those  versed  in  the  methods,  doubtless  com- 
municate most  readily  by  the  latter,  and  therefore  they  derive 
the  best  benefit  of  intellectual  development  for  the  time ;  but 
this  is  of  diminished  value  to  them  when  thy  graduate  into 
society  where  they  can  only  communicate  by  WTiting,  which 
is  a  slow  and  tedious  and  often  impossible  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ability  to  articulate  alone  would  seem  to  be  of 
almost  inestimable  value  for  the  ordinary  social  intercourse ; 
and  if  there  can  be  added  the  power  to  read  the  lips  readily^ 
these  together  would  seem  to  be  advantages  unequaled  by  any 
others  possible  to  obtain.  Yet,  since  to  acquire  these  arts  very 
perfectly,  pupils  must  be  deprived  of  other  means j^f  commu- 
nicating, their  intellectual  development  during  the  school  years 
must  suffer  thereby,  a  loss  which  compensates,  it  is  alleged,  for 
any  benefits  likely  to  come  subsequently  from  articulation  and 
lip-reading. 
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The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  means  of  communi- 
cation have  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  intellect- 
ual capacity  of  individuals  and  of  the  race,  and  that  there  is  no 
period  in  the  life  when  possibility  of  improvement  is  gone. 
Therefore  it  seems  of  the  greatest  importance  to  confer  upon 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  the  best  possible  means  of  com- 
municating with  such  people  as  they  may  meet  after  they  leave 
school  and  mingle  in  society  at  large. 

The  committee  commend  the  management  ol*  the  Institu 
tion  for  carrying  forward  the  tw^o  methods  of  instruction,  and 
for  their  care  that  the  innovation  (articulation)  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  good  work  already  going  for- 
ward ;  but  they  venture  to  suggest  that  a  still  more  thorough 
experiment  with  the  articulative  method  shall  be  made  which 
shall  include  both  semi-mutes  and  congenitals  as  well,  and 
that  more  time  shall  be  devoted  to  their  instruction. 


TEACHEK8'  REPORTS,  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE,  1872. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
CLASS  VIII. 

Taught  hy  Miss  Annie  R.  Churchill 

NAMES  OP  PtrPILS.  TIME  tTKDEB 

INSTRUCnOBT . 

Edward  Dorman      1  year. 

Allen  Armstrong.     1  ^• 

Oliver  P.  Moses      1  " 

Rnfus  H.  Bigelow      1  " 

E.  Morris  Bristol      1  " 

Edwin  Horn     1 

George  M.  Reading   _ .  _    1  " 

Lizzine  Roulo   _  _  1 

Channoey  Hadida.-.     1  " 

Margaret  McKeller      1  " 

Nora  Morey..   1  " 

Mary  Sypher     _  1  " 

Cora  Potter  _  _   1 

Elizabeth  Kern   -    1  " 

Grace  Chamberlain     li  " 

Frances  A.  Whitney   3  years 

Jessie  Richardson  __   6  " 

Boys,  9  ;  girls,  8.    Total  17. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  H.  P,  Feefs  Elementary  Lessons.— Aa  far  as  page  t48 
and  reviewed. 

12 
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2.  Exercises  m  Writing — From  grammatical  symbols. 
S,  Original  sentences  on  given  words  and  phrases. 
4,  Exercises  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

CLASS  VII — DIVISION  B. 

Taught  by  Miss  Mary  Alderman. 

Tbe  pupils  in  this  class  are  of  unequal  ability,  for  which 
reason  the  class  has  been  divided  into  two  divisions. 

FIEST  DIVISION. 

NAMES  OP  PUPILS.  TIMB  UMDKB 

1N8TBUOTIOJC. 

Elizabeth  Lothschitz    _  2  years. 

Irena  Blood   _   2  " 

Mary  Ann  Holland      2  " 

Lizzie  Hart       3  " 

Murray  Williams-    3  " 

Eobert  Dwyer     3  " 

George  Norris  _   3  " 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

NAME3  OF  PUPILS.  UNBEB 
v^r  r^jr  i^.  INSTRUCTION. 

Joanna  Sullivan.    3  years. 

Sarah  McClellan   2  " 

Adella  Scrimger    1  year. 

Caroline  Fleischhut    1 

Flora  Eeete-     1  " 

Ida  Cook    -     2  years. 

Phillip  Kussell     2  " 

Ealph  Burch  ___      1  year. 

Albert  Spence-.-   1  " 

William  Hile  _   2  years 

Boys,  7  :  girls,  10.   TotaS,  17. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peefs  Elemetary  Lessoiis — Two  hundred  pages  and 
reviewed. 

2.  Dr.  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons — Section  I.  to  Section  VII.,. 
with  answers  to  the  questions. 
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Arithmetic — Exercises  in  addition  and  subti-action. 
J^.  Penmanship. 

Some  exercises  in  grammatical  symbols. 
The  second  division  have  gone  over  seventy-four  pages  in 
Peef  s  Elementary  Lessons.   Some  can  add  in  simple  addition. 

CLASS  VII— DIVISION  A. 

Taught  hy  Willis  Hulhard, 

NAUES  or  PUPILS. 

James  H.  Hnll   

William  A.  Lewis   _  _._ 

BnrtC.  Kingsley    

Louis  Keck    

Henry  Kloer    

Charles  Haagen   _  _ 

Preston  S.  Perry. .  _^    

Mary  A.  Bower    

Mary  E.  Barber   

Alice  P.  Reading   

Maggie  Jenks    

Lucy  Cole      

Jennie  Moody    

Sarah  A.  Sly   -  

Polly  R.  Marcy    

Effie  A.  Hitchcock  --- 

Boys,  7;  girls,  9.    Total,  16. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Dr.  Peefs  Elementary  Finished  and  reviewed 

from  page  130.  It  has  been  a  daily  exercise  to  have  the  pupils 
write  original  sentences  on  words  and  phrases  taken  from  this 
book. 

S,  Arithmetic— BsiWy  exercise  in  addition,  substraction,  and 
multiplication.  Very  few  practical  examples  have  yet  been 
given  them. 


TIMK  imDBB 
1M8TRDOTION. 

-  2  years. 

-  2  " 

-  2  " 

-  2  « 

-  2  " 

-  2  " 
.  2  " 

-  2  " 
.  2  ^ 
.  2  " 
.  3  " 

-  2  " 

.  1  year. 

-  2  years. 
.  2  " 

.  2  " 
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3.  Dr,  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons. — The  first  part  and  four 
sections  of  the  second  part  have  been  studied  and  reviewed. 

4.  Composition. — In  this  line,  writing  short  stories,  given  to 
them  in  the  sign  language,  has  been  the  principal  exercise. 
Letter-writing  monthly. 

5.  Penmanship. — Exercises  with  the  pen  occasionally. 

CLASS  VL 

Taught  by  John  J.  Buchanan. 

NAMES  OF  PUPrLS. 

Ernst  Dorman    

Irving  Miller    

Hubert  Miller   

James  T.  Matthews    

Bugene  F.  Train  ._    

James  F.  Alexander  

Charles  Marshall.    

Henry  Anderson   _  

Charles  H.  Yarwood    

Gleni  Satterlee   _ 

Charles  M.  Aiken  _  

John  E.  Nash   

George  W.  Hays  

Eva  A.  Miller   

Mary  C.  Decker   

Phebe  C.  GilL-.-  -  

Ellen  A.  Clarks    

Annie  J.  Fischer     

Boys,  14;  girls,  4.    Total,  18. 

sTUDiae. 

i.  Dr.  Pe^^s  Course  of  Instruction — Part  III.  to  page  53, 
embracing  the  first  chapter,  on  the  history  of  man,  and  the 
second  chapter,  on  comparison.  The  class  have  completed  and 
reviewed  the  two  chapters. 


TIME  TJHDEE 
INSTRUCT  lOlf. 

.  4  years. 

.  3  " 

-  4 

-  3  « 

-  3 

.  3  " 

.  4  " 

-  3 

.  3  " 

-  4  " 

-  4  « 


4  " 
3 

4  " 

6  " 

3  " 
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2,  (7eo^ra;?%.— Monteith's  First  Lessons  finished  and  re- 
viewed. The  class  have  been  exercised  on  maps  and  in  draw- 
ing maps  with  crayons. 

8,  jLrithmetic.—Exerc\8es  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division.  Eobinson's  Progressive  Table  Book  to 
page  61.  The  class  have  been  exercised  on  examples  given 
from  Stoddard's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

4^  Dr.  Feet's  Scripture  Lessons,— ?iixt  II.  from  Section  1 
to  Section  15. 

6.  Composition, — Occasional  exercises  in  stories  and  forming 
sentences  on  given  words  and  phrases,  and  letter- writing 
monthly. 

CLASS  V. 

Taught  hy  W.  Z.  M.  Breg, 

KAMBS  Oy  PirPtLS, 

Jacob  Garner     _ 

Wirt  C.  Case  _  

Thomas  W.  Brown    

George  D.  Hunter. _ _  .__  

William  Gibney* ___     

Harrison  L.  Zimmerman   

Collins  C.  Colby..    

Charles  N.  Kellogg     

Edward  L.  Van  Every    

Christian  Gottwerth  

Allie  Mary  Eose    

Theresa  Pfeifer      

Allie  R. Holmes ___   

Emma  A.  Cranson   

Martha  J.  Loranger   

Luna  Alway    

Boys,  10;  girls,  6.  Totalis. 


TllTB  tnfDKB 
l»8TBDOnOH. 

-  3  years. 
_  4  " 

-  5 
.  4 

.  1  year. 
.  4  years. 


4 

({ 

5 

4 

ii 

4 

ii 

4 

4 

3 

it 

G 

G 

(( 

n 
t 

*  Has  been  nearly  Uiree  years  in  the  Wisconsin  Institution. 
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STUDIES. 

/.  Monteith's  Youth's  History  of  the  United  States — Fia- 
ished  and  reviewed. 

^.  Knox's  Primary  Tear  of  the  Graduated  Sunday  School 
Text  Boohs — Studied  and  reviewed  as  far  as  Lesson  XXVI. 

S.  Dr.  Feefs  Course  of  Instruction — Part  III.  The  class 
have  gone  through  and  reviewed  the  development  of  the  Terb. 

4.  Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. — Some  of 
the  class  have  mastered  subtraction  of  fractions,  while  others 
have  not  proceeded  beyond  subtraction. 

5.  Composition. — Writing  original  sentences  on  words  and 
phrases  taken  from  their  text  books.  Letter-writing  monthly. 
From  time  to  time  original  compositions  have  been  written 
upon  the  slate. 

CLASS  IV. 

Taught  hy  W.  A.  Cochrane. 

Mary  Decker  5  years. 

Frances  M.DeFoe.--,    8  " 

Orvilla  Gatchell  _   4 

Lizzie  Green   _  „  5 

EllaKenney   --    5 

Almira  V.  Pitcher     5  " 

May  E.  Shelt      1  year. 

Mary  C.  Whise    5  yeare. 

John  Ansbrow    7  " 

JohnW.  Foote   5 

Charles  Hildebrandt  --.   5 

John  K.  Lewis  ,   5  " 

William  A. Eanspach   _   5  " 

John  D.Teller   4 

Boys,  8  ;  girls,  6.   Total,  14. 

STUDIES. 

].  Monteith's  Geography. — The  class  commenced  in  Septem- 
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ber  at  the  subject  of  South  America  on  page  63,  aud  have 
advanced  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  page  94.  Both  the  maps  and 
descriptive  portions  have  been  studied. 

2.  History  of  the  World,— At  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  in  September  last,  the  class  commenced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  history,  and  have  gone  as  far  as  the  middle  of  page  42. 

3,  PhihsopJiy.—FYom  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  page  69. 

4.  Arithmetic. — The  more  advanced  portion  of  the  class 
have  nearly  completed  the  book.  Some  are  still  on  the  four 
fundamental  rules. 

5,  Scripture  Lessons. — Every  Monday  morning  the  class 
have  had  a  lesson  in  the  Bible,  using  the  Scripture  Lessons  as 
a  text  book.  They  commenced  at  page  15  and  ended  at  the 
middle  of  page  40. 

^.  Language. — The  class  have  had  various  language  exer- 
cises each  day  through  the  year,  such  as  writing  out,  in  their 
own  language,  stories  and  facts  given  to  them  by  the  teacher 
in  the  sign  language,  composing  sentences  from  given  words 
and  phrases,  and  original  compositions  on  various  subjects. 

CLASS  III. 

Taught  by  William  H.  Brennan. 

  TIME  TJJCDER 

NAMES  O?  PTTPILS.  ITJSTBtrcmOH. 

Martha  J.  Hitchcock     6  yeare. 

Lucy  Pan-    .   6 

Mary  J.  DeCamp_  _  2 

Margaret  Beasley     --  8 

William  McNeill   -  6 

James  St.  John     6 

Henry  Eberly  -  -  ^  " 

William  E.  Northrup   8  " 

Albert  us  Overshire   -   8  ^* 

'  Girls,  4;  boys,  5.   Total,  9. 

STUDIES. 

L  Geography.— Monteith's  Manual  of  Oeograi^hy,  frcm 
page  62  to  page  91. 
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2,  Natural  Philosophy. — Swift's  First  Lessons,  from  page  5 
to  page  78.    Commenced  Nov.  39th,  1871. 

S,  History. — Parley's  Common  School  History  of  the  World, 
from  Chapter  II.  to  Chapter  X.,  and  from  Chapter  XLVI.  to 
Chapter  LIII.    Commenced  January  3d,  1872. 

Jf.  Arithmetic— Exercises  in  common  fractions. 

5.  Dr.  Peefs  Scripture  Lessons — Completed  and  reviewed. 

6.  Letter-  Writing — Every  month. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Questions  and  Answers — On  topics  chosen 
from  their  studies. 

CLASS  II. 

Taught  by  Austin  W.  Matm. 

HAKES  OB"  PUFLLS.  TIMB  ITNDSR 

maTBUonoic. 

Francis  M.  Hays*                                               5  years. 

Silas  Franklin     _  7  " 

Henry  Friedrich   .  . .  5  " 

Thomas  O'Callaghan                                                6  " 

James  Gibney f   .  -  1  year. 

John  Hartman    7  years. 

Alfred  Cole    0  « 

J oseph  Hallifax  _    _  8 

Levi  Murray!  -  -  -  -  ^  " 

John  W.  Pierson                                                    8  " 

EvaE.  Smith--  _   8  " 

Alexa  M.  Windiate                                                 7  " 

Emma  J.  Lambert  _  __                  7  " 

Adelia  A.  Cole     6  " 

Boys,  10 ;  girls,  4.    Total,  14. 

STUDIES. 

i,  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography — Finished  and  reviewed 
from  Lesson  30  to  Lesson  141,  with  some  of  the  least  important 


*  One  year  at  the  Indiana  Institution, 
t  Five  years  in  the  Wisconsin  Institotiou. 
t  Absent. 
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lessons  omitted.  The  i-eviewing  has  been  mostly  confined  to 
leading  and  important  questions. 

!2.  Goodrich's  Common  School  History  of  the  World. — Thirty- 
six  lessons  studied  and  reviewed. 

The  pupils  are  exercised  in  writing  a  synopsis  of  the  lessons 
and  subjects  in  their  own  language.  This  exercise  has  a  two- 
fold use.  It  tests  the  capability  of  each  to  use  language  cor- 
rectly and  independently  of  the  language  of  the  text  books, 
and  it  proves  to  what  extent  the  full  scope  of  each  lesson  in 
comprehended  by  them.  The  memorizing  process  is  to  a  large 
extent  confined  to  the  facts  and  incidents,  leaving  their  repro- 
duction to  the  language  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Parker^ s  First  Lessoiis  in  Natural  Philosophy — Nine  les- 
sons studied  and  reviewed. 

^  Arithmetic, — One  division  of  the  class  has  used  Robinson's 
Progressive  Arithmetic,  while  the  other  has  used  the  Rudi- 
mentary Series.  The  attainments  are  uneven.  Each  pupil  is 
allowed  to  go  as  far  as  his  capabilities  will  carry  him. 

5.  Sunday  Study, — Knox's  Primary  Year  of  the  Graduated 
Sunday  School  text  books.  Twenty-three  Sunday  lessons 
studied  and  reviewed,  commencing  with  the  seventh  and  end- 
ing with  the  thirtieth. 

6\  Compositions  and  Sentence- Writing. — The  class  have 
been  exercised  in  writing  on  subjects  given  them  by  the  teacher, 
or  on  those  of  their  own  choosing.  Short  biographical  sketches 
of  a  few  prominent  living  Americans  have  been  written  by 
them.  Words  have  been  given  them,  mostly  from  Goodrich's 
History,  to  be  incorporated  into  sentences.  Letter-writing  to 
parents  once  a  month,  and  oftener  when  necessary. 

7.  Penmanship. — Some  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ples of  penmanship  embodied  in  the  charts  of  Professor  P.  R. 
Spencer. 

33 
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CLASS  I. 

Taught  by  Tliomas  L.  Brown. 

KAME8  OF  PUPILS. 

Marion  E.  Crouch   _   

Anna  M.  Furgeson    

Marj  E.  Lowry   _    

Margret  Connelly    

Valina  Buttolph   

Hannah  J.  Smith   __. 

Delos  A.  Simpson  _  

James  Simpson   

D.  Sidney  Rector,  Jr.    

Frank  Eggleston     __. 

Frank  T.  Andrews   

Boys,  5 ;  girls,  6.    Total,  11. 

STUDIES. 

1.  Goodrich's  History  of  England. — Read  and  written  by 
subjects  which  may  be  found  on  the  cards. 

2.  Wells*  Science  of  Familiar  Things. — Out  of  one  thousand 
questions  one  hundred  and  thirty  have  been  selected  for  this 
occasion.  These  are  supposed  to  cover  the  most  essential 
portions. 

S.  Ciittefs  A^iatomy,  Hygiene^  and  Physiology. — Instead  of 
questions  and  answers  the  class  have  been  required  to  write 
synopses  of  the  different  qualifications. 

4.  Eohinson's  Practical  Arithmetic.  - 

5.  Davies*  Elementary  Algebra. — As  far  as  page  sixty-two 
But  little  time  has  been  given  to  this  study. 

6.  The  Bible  has  been,  used  this  term  as  a  Sunday  text  book. 
The  class  have  been  accustomed  to  reproduce  in  their  own 
language  the  works  of  Clirist  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

7.  Penmanship. — Spencerian,  one  hour  each  Saturday  morn- 
ug.   Fair  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch. 
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8.  Occasionally  lectures  have  been  given  in  signs,  and  have 
been  often  written  down  by  the  class. 

9,  Newspaper  and  book  reading  have  been  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible  without  neglecting  the  regular  studies.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  keep  the  class  posted  in  current 
items,  and  to  fit  them  for  society  and  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life.    Moral  training  has  not  been  overlooked. 

ARTICULATION— YEAR  ENDING  IN  JUNE,  1872. 
CLASS  IK  ARTICULATION. 

Taught  hy  O.  L,  Brockett. 

Eleven  girls;  eighteen  boys.  Hours  of  teaching,  a  half 
hour  or  more  after  breakfast,  and  from  1:30  P.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

1.  Chauncey  Hadida. — Lost  his  hearing  when  quite  young. 
Speaks  distinctly.  Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  one 
year. 

2.  George  Reading. — Not  known  at  what  age  he  lost  his 
hearing.  Can  speak  some  words  distinctly.  Can  read  the  lips 
some.   Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  one  year. 

3.  Lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Has  not  a 
good  voice,  but  has  some  knowledge  of  talking,  and  reads  the 
lips  some.    Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  one  year. 

4.  Edward  Dorman. — Lost  his  hearing  at  three  years  of  age. 
Cannot  talk  much,  nor  read  the  lips  much.  Has  been  in 
school  and  in  this  class  one  year. 

5.  Ralph  Burch.— Partially  deaf.  Can  hear  enough  to 
understand  loud  talking.  While  reading,  is  corrected  more 
by  the  voice  than  by  looking  at  the  teacher's  lips.  Has  been 
in  school  and  in  this  class  one  year. 

6.  Oliver  P.  Moses.— Lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  Both  reads  aloud  and  talks  pretty  well,  and  reads  the 
Hps  also.   Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  one  year. 

7.  William  A.  Lewis.— Partially  deaf.  Reads  aloud,  and 
talks  rather  iadistinctly.   R^ads  the  lips  well  enough  to  under- 
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stand  many  things  spoken  to  him.  Has  been  in  school  and  in 
this  class  two  years. 

8.  Jenny  Moody. — Partially  deaf.  Lisps  some  in  talking 
and  reading.  Can  read  the  lips  pretty  well.  Has  been  in 
school  and  in  this  class  one  year. 

9.  Mary  Murray.  Partially  deaf  since  she  was  two  years 
old.  Speaks  rather  indistinctly,  yet  can  be  understood  to  some 
extent  at  home.  Reads  the  lips  some.  Has  been  in  school 
and  in  this  class  one  year. 

10.  May  Shelt. — Lost  her  hearing  at  the  ago  of  nine  years. 
Reads  aloud  intelligently  and  can  be  well  understood.  Reads 
the  lips  well  also,  so  that  she  might  dispense  with  signs  and 
receive  instruction  orally  if  there  were  enough  like  her  to  form 
a  class.    Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  one  year. 

11.  Charles  Haagen. — Became  deaf  at  six  years  of  age. 
Reads  or  talks  for  the  most  part  indistinctly.  Cannot  read  the 
lips  much.    Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  two  years. 

12.  Burt  Kingsley. — Lost  his  hearing  when  about  six  years 
old.  Reads  aloud  and  talks  pretty  well,  and  can  read  the  lips 
well.    Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  two  years. 

13.  Alice  Reading. — Became  deaf  at  one  and  a  half  years  of 
age.  Talks  and  reads  quite  indistinctly  and  does  not  read  the 
lips  much.    Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  two  years. 

14.  Mary  Barber. — Lost  her  hearing  when  six  years  old. 
Speaks  some  words  plainly  and  others  quite  imperfectly.  Can 
read  tlie  lips  some.  Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  two 
years. 

15.  Polly  Marcy. — Lost  her  hearing  when  live  years  old. 
Reads  easy  i-eadings  pretty  well.  Speaks  quite  distinctly  and 
reads  the  lips  tolerably  well.  Has  been  in  school  and  in  this 
class  two  years. 

16.  Eugene  Train. — Became  deaf  at  five  years  of  age. 
Speaks  some  words  plainly  and  others  not.  Reads  the  lips 
gome.    Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  three  years. 

17.  John  E.  Nafih. — Partially  deaf  since  the  age  of  five  years. 
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Can  hear  some,  })ut  depends  more  on  looking  at  the  liprt. 
Reads  and  talks  well.  Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class 
three  years. 

18.  Alice  lEolmes.— Lost  her  hearing  at  seven  years  of  age. 
Talks  pretty  plainly  and  reads  the  lips  pretty  well.  lias  been 
in  school  and  in  this  class  three  years. 

19.  Levi  Murray. — Lost  his  hearing  when  very  young.  Talks 
indistinctly,  and  readls  the  lips  but  a  little.  JIas  k-en  in  school 
seven  years,  and  in  this  class  four  years. 

20.  Frank  Andrews.— Lost  his  hearing  when  very  young  or 
else  was  born  deaf.  Uses  speech  and  lip-reading  at  home  more 
thaa  writing.  In  school  from  six  to  ^evcn  y<^urs,  and  in  this 
class  from  three  to  foHr  years. 

21.  Orvilla  Gatchell. — Can  hear  tolerably  well,  and  learns  both 
from  hearing  and  from  looking  at  the  lips.  Has  been  ir>  school 
and  in  this  class  four  years. 

22.  John  II.  Lewis.— Lost  his  liearing  when  ten  years  old. 
Talks  plainly  but  reads  aloud  slowly.  Reads  the  lips  some, 
ilas  been  in  school  five  years,  and  in  this  class  four  years. 

23.  John  W.  Foote. — Became  deaf  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
ilcads  the  lips  some.  Talk  well  enough  to  use  speech  rather 
than  writing  at  home.  Has  been  in  school  five  years,  and  in 
this  class  four  years. 

24.  Delos  Simpson,  partially  deaf  always.  Heads  the  lips 
and  talks  pretty  well.  His  conversation  can  be  understood  by 
most  people  so  well  that  he  does  not  need  to  use  writing.  Haa 
been  in  school  six  years  and  in  this  class  four  years. 

25.  James  Simpson,  brother  of  the  above,  became  j)artialiy 
deaf  when  young.  Reads  aloud  and  talks  pretty  well.  Also 
reads  the  lips  well.  Has  been  in  school  five  years  and  in  this 
class  four  years. 

26.  David  Sidney  Rector  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  Reads  the  lips  some,  and  at  home  uses  speech  more  than 
signs  or  writing.  Has  been  in  school  eight  years  and  in  artic- 
ulation four  years. 
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27.  Marion  Crouch  lost  her  hearing  when  between  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age.  Talks  and  reads  aloud  pretty  well.  Has  been 
in  school  five  years  and  in  this  class  four  years. 

28.  Clarissa  Penn  has  been  to  school  a  part  of  this  year ; 
both  reads  the  lips  and  talks  pretty  well.  Has  been  in  school 
from  seven  to  eight  years,  and  in  this  class  from  three  to  four 
years. 

Mary  Ella  Smith  lost  her  hearing  whefn  three  years  of  age. 
Was  taught  by  her  mother  so  that  she  reads  the  lips  well,  and 
talks  so  plainly  that  many  people  would  not  suspect  her  deaf- 
ness.   Has  been  in  school  and  in  this  class  three  years. 


INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1872. 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

I^AMES  OP  PUPTL8.  .31!?"^^"'"'' 

Seattle  Briggs    8  years. 

Ellen  Cutler.     8 

Alice  Duncan.--    2  " 

Christine  Smith      4  " 

Kate  Snyder     4  " 

Martha  Lype  _   3 

Phebe  Topler    4 

Ruth  Sprague      4  " 

Anna  Button      2  " 

Rosa  Morgan     2  " 

Carolina  Langridge    1  year. 

Ida  May  Pool       2  years. 

Ida  M.  Keene     1  year. 

Joseph  Hill     4  years. 

Seth  Knapp     6  " 

Frank  Knapp_-      7  " 

Jacob  Everhart  -   8  " 

Jerome  Annis   3  " 
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NAMES  OP  PUPILS.  TMIE  UNDEU 

INBTRIICTIOK. 

Oscar  Rasin _._    6  years. 

James  Conely    4  " 

William  Lulilan    4  " 

William  Balz      3  " 

Philip  Snyder  _     2  " 

Edwin  Pettis —     J  year. 

John  Bntler     ....  1  " 

George  Woodruff  __    1 

Alexander  McClew  _    1  " 

Ralph  Perry   _   2  years. 

Girls,  13  ;  boys,  15.   Total,  28. 


CLASSES  TAUGHT  BY  MISS  SARAH  M.  HOAQLAND, 

1.  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Physiology. 

3.  Geometry. 

4.  Algebra. 

5.  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

6.  Geography. 

7.  Spelling. 

1.  Class  in  Qiiackenbos'  •Natural  PJiilosopliy.—^QOxlj  all 
the  general  principles  have  been  taken  up : 

Beattie  Briggs, 
Frank  Knapp, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Oscar  Rasin, 
Jacob  E  verb  art, 
Joseph  Hill. 

2.  Cutter's  Physiology.— Begxin  and  Finished  : 
Beattie  Briggs, 

Frank  Knapp, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Oscar  Rusin, 
Jacob  Everhart. 
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S.  Geometry — Dairies^  I^gcndre — Five  books  completed : 
Beat  tie  Briggs, 
Joseph  Hill. 

Robinson's  Elementary  Algebra — Began  and  continued 
to  involution : 
Frank  Knapp, 
Seth  Kuapp, 
Oscar  Kasin, 
Jacob  Everhart.. 

5.  Stoddard'' 8  Intellectual  A  rithmetic — Finished  and  partially 
reviewed : 

Alice  Duncan, 
Christine  Smith, 
Ellen  Cutler, 
Phebe  Topler, 
Jerome  Annis, 
James  Conely, 
William  Luhlan. 

6.  Geography. — The  local  geogi*aphy  of  North  America, 
South  America,  Europe  and  the  United  States  has  been  taught 
by  the  use  of  outline  maps : 

Alice  Duncan, 
Christine  Smith, 
Kuth  Sprague. 
Phebe  Topler, 
Jerome  Annis, 
James  Conely, 
William  Luhlan. 

7.  Spelling. — The  Dictionary  in  raised  print  has  been  used 
for  a  text  book  in  spelling  : 

Beattie  Briggs, 
Ellen  Cutler, 
Ruth  Sprague, 
Seth  Knapp, 
Jacob  E  verb  art. 
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Oscar  Rasin, 
Frank  Knapp, 
Joseph  Hill, 

CLASSES  TAUGHT  BY  MfSS  MATiY  L.  COLVILLE. 

1.  Reading  Class. 

2.  Arithmetic,  Division  A. 

3.  Arithmetic,  Division  B. 

4.  History. 

•5.  Geography. 
6.  Spelling. 

i.  Reading  Class. — They  commence  with  tlie  alphabet,  and 
Iiave  been  through  the  First  and  Second  Readers  : 

Edwin  A.  Pettis, 

Jiohn  Butler, 

Ida  May  Poole, 

Ida  M.  Keene, 

Alexander  McClew. 

Arithmetic — Divi&ion  A. — They  have  commenced  and 
rinished  Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic : 

Edwin  A.  Pettis, 

John  Butler, 

George  Woodruff, 

Alexander  McClew, 

Philip  Snyder, 

Ida  M.  Keene. 

Ida  M.  Poole. 

3,  Arithmetic— DiwlsioD.  B.— They  began  Stoddard's  Amer- 
ican Intellectual  Arithmetic,  and  went  to  the  110th  page, 
reviewing  the  same : 

Ralph  Perry, 

Ruth  Sprague, 

Caroline  Langridge, 

Anna  Button, 

Kat<;  Snyder, 
14 
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Martha  Lype, 
William  Balz, 
Rose  Morgan. 

U,  Histofy. — Began  Peter  Parley *s  History  of  the  World, 
and  went  as  far  as  America,  reviewing  the  same: 
William  Luhlan, 
James  Conely, 
Jerome  Annis, 
William  Balz, 
Christine  Smith, 
Alice  Duncan, 
Ellen  Cutler, 
Phebe  Topler. 

6,  Geography. — They  have  commenced  and  finislied  Mon- 
teith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography: 
Philip  Snyder, 
George  Woodruff, 
John  Butler, 
Alexander  McClew, 
Edwin  A.  Pettis, 
Ida  M.  Keene, 
Ida  M.  Poole. 

6.  Spelling, — The  Union  Speller  has  been  the  text  book : 

Anna  Button, 

Caroline  Langridge, 

Eose  Morgan, 

Kate  Snyder, 

John  Butler, 

James  Conely, 

Jerome  Annis, 

William  Luhlan, 

Alexander  McClew, 

William  Balz, 

Edwin  A.  Pettis, 

Philip  Snyder, 
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Ida  Keeue, 
Phebe  Topler, 
Alice  Duncan, 
Christine  Smith, 
Ralph  Perry, 
George  Woodruff. 

MUSICAL  REPOKT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1872. 

MISS   MINNIE   COLLAK,   TEACHER    OP    VOCAL    AND  INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC. 

1.  Beattie  Briggs  has  finished  the  harmonic  minor  scales  in 
seven  motions  and  eight  pieces. 

2.  Alice  Duncan  has  finished  the  melodic  minor  scales  in 
seven  motions  and  eight  pieces. 

3.  Christine  Smith  has  finished  major  sharp  and  flat  scales 
in  seven  motions  and  seven  pieces. 

4.  Martha  Lype  has  finished  major  sharp  and  flat  scales  in 
five  motions  and  five  songs. 

5.  Rosa  Morgan  has  finished  the  major  and  minor  scales  in 
all  their  motions,  and  the  minor  in  three  motions  and  four 
pieces. 

6.  Anna  Button  has  taken  the  minor  scales  in  three  motions, 
eight  exercises  and  two  pieces. 

7.  Ida  Poole  has  taken  the  sharp  and  three  flat  scales  in  two 
motions. 

8.  Ida  Keene  has  taken  the  major  scales  in  similar  motion 
and  twelve  finger  exercises. 

9.  Caroline  Langridge  the  major  scales  in  two  motions. 

10.  Ruth  Sprague  has  taken  the  major  sharp  scales  in  four 
motions,  the  flat  in  three,  and  six  pieces. 

11.  Joseph  Hill,  the  minor  scales  in  seven  motions  and  eight 
pieces. 

12.  Seth  Knapp,  the  major  scale  in  six  motions,  the  minor 
in  four  motions,  and  nine  pieces. 
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13.  Frank  Kuapp  has  iinished  the  harmonic  minor  in 
seven  motions  and  eight  pieces, 

14.  Oscar  Rasin  has  finished  the  major  and  melodic  minors 
in  seven  motions  and  eight  pieces, 

15.  Jerome  Annis  has  finished  the  major  in  seven  motions, 
sharp  minors  in  three  motions  and  seven  pieces. 

16.  Jacob  Everhart  has  taken  the  melodic  minors  in  six 
motions  and  ten  peices. 

17.  William  Luhlau,  taken  major  scales,  seven  motions, 
tbnr  amusements,  and  five  pieces. 

18.  William  Balz  has  finished  the  majors  in  fonr  motions 
and  five  pieces. 

19.  Ealph  Perry  has  finished  the  majors  in  seven  motions, 
eight  amusements,  and  one  piece. 

20.  Edwin  A.  Pettis  has  finished  the  majors  in  two  motions 
and  twenty-four  five-finger  exercises. 

21.  Philip  Snyder  has  finished  the  major  scales  in  four 
motions  and  twenty  finger  exercises. 

22.  John  Butter  has  taken  four  of  the  sharp  major  scales 
and  nine  five-finger  exercises. 

25.  George  Woodruff  has  been  one  year  learning  the  notes 
and  scale  of  C. 

24.  James  Oonely  has  finished  the  major  scales  in  seven 
motions,  the  melodic  minors,  and  eight  pieces. 

Pupils  that  have  gone  through  Wright's  Piano  Manual : 
Beattie  Briggs,  Alice  Duncan,  Joseph  Hill,  Seth  Knapp,  Frank 
Knapp,  Oscar  Rasin. 

Pupils  that  have  gone  partly  through  it :  Christine  Smith, 
Martha  Lype,  Rosa  Morgan,  Ellen  Cutler,  William  Balz, 
Edwin  Pettis,  Ralph  Perry. 

BRASS  BAND. 
PROF.  JULIUS  RICE,  TEACHBK. 

-The  Brass  Band  consists  of  the  following  members  : 
Joseph  Hill,  1st  E  flat  Comet. 
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Seth  Knapp,  2d  E  iBiat  Cornet 

Jacob  Everhart,  B  flat  " 

Wra.  Balz,  1st  Alto. 

Oscar  Rasin,  2d  " 

Jerome  Ann  is,  B  flat  Tenor. 

Prank  Knapp,  Bass  Tuba. 

They  play  the  following  airs  : 

1.  Eemembrance  of  Heidelberg — March,  by  Heinloke. 

2.  Last  Rose  of  Summer  Quickstep. 

3.  Galop— By  Elbel. 

4.  German  Waltz. 

5.  Spaulding  Reel. 

6.  Overture — Sans  Nom,  by  Ran«ii. 

7.  Selection — La  Favorita,  by  Donizetti. 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 
PROP.  JULIUS  RICE,  TEACHER. 

The  Orchestra  consists  of 
Joseph  Hill — First  Violin, 
Frank  ¥.xi^])^— Second  Violin. 
Oscar  Rasin — Second  Violin. 
Jacob  Everhart — First  Trumpet. 
Seth  Knapp — Second  Trumpet. 
Jerome  Annis — Double  Bass, 
They  play  Schutzen  March,  by  Faust. 
Cataract  Galop,  by  FauBt 
Concert  Waltz,  by  Jager. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  HELD  IN  THE 
CHAPEL  OF  THE  INSTITUTION,  JUNE  37th,  1872. 

1.  Music — March,  by  HeiDicke — "  Kemembrance  of  Heidel- 
berg." 

2.  Exercises  at  the  Slates,  by  Pupils  of  the  Youngest  Class. 

3.  "  Loud  the  Storm  is  Roaring,"  by  the  Choir. 

4.  Hymn — "  There  is  a  happy  land" — Rendered  in  Signs  by 
Miss  Mary  C.  Whise. 

5.  Exercises  at  the  Slates,  by  Pupils  of  the  Oldest  Class. 

6.  Music — Orchestra — "Cataract  Galop,"  by  Faust. 

7.  An  Adventure  in  a  Watermelon  Patch.   James  Simpson. 

8.  House  Cleaning.   Miss  M.  Connelly. 

9.  Music — Duet — "Sans  Souci."  Miss  Beattie  Briggs  and 
Master  Frank  Knapp. 

10.  Muhlenburgh's  Hymn — "I  would  not  live  always." 
Rendered  in  Signs,  by  four  Young  Ladies. 

11.  Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest.   Miss  AUie  Rose. 

12.  Music  by  the  Band — Selection — "  La  Favorita."  Doni- 
zetti. 

13.  The  Power  of  Imagination.   Jacob  Garner. 

14.  Remarks  by  Members  of  the  Examining  Committee. 

15.  Valedictory.   By  David  Sidney  Rector. 

16.  Diplomas  given. 

17.  "Sheridan's  Ride."  Sign  Recitation.  By  Miss  Anna 
Furgeson. 

18.  Music— "  Beautiful  Starlight  Dim." 

19.  A  Peep  into  the  Tammany  Ring. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

IN  ATTENDANCE  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THif  LAST 

REPORT. 
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Armstrong,  Allen,  Greenville,  Montcalm  county,  Michigan. 
Ansbrow,  John,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Andrews,  Frank  F.,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Anderson,  Henry,  Saranac,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Adsit,  Charles,  South  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Aiken,  Charles,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Alexander,  James  F.,  Oshtemo,  Kalamazoo  county,  Michigan. 
Bigelow  Henry,  Xewaygo,  Newaygo  county,  Michigan. 
Burch,  Ralph  V.,  Coldwater,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Brown,  Thomas,  St.  Charles,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Blake,  Jerome  P.,  Portland,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Bristol,  E.  Morris,  Maple  Rapids,  Clinton  county,  Michigan. 
Collard,  John  M.,  Hess  Road,  Niagara  county,  New  York. 
Cole,  x\lfred,  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Callahan,  Thomas,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Clark,  Delbert,  Ithaca,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Case,  Wirt,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Colby,  Collins,  Flint,  Gensee  county,  Michigan. 
Doeman,  Edward,  Ruby,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
Dumaz,  Charles,  Wyandotte,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Dorman,  Ernst,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michg.in. 
Dwyer,  R^ert,  Humboldt,  Marquette  county,  Michigan, 
Eggleston,  Frank,  St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
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Eberly,  Henry,  Waterloo,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Bngelbrecht,  William,  Waldenburg,  Macomb  county,  Mich. 
Franklin,  Silas,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Fricdrich,  Henry,  Negaunee,  Marquette  county,  Michigan. 
Foote,  John  W.,  Otsego,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Gibney,  James,  Colon,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan. 
Gibney,  William,  Colon,  St.  Joseph  count}^  Michigan. 
Green,  Wallace,  Pewamo,  Ionia  County,  Michigan. 
Garrison,  Chas.,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Germer,  Henry,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Gottwerth,  Christian,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Garner,  Jacob,  Hazleton,  Shiawassee  county,  Michigan. 
Hallifax,  Joseph,  Henrietta,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Hartman,  John,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Hile,  Wm.  W.,  Ionia,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Hadida,  Chauncy,  I^apeer,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
Horn,  Edwin,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Hess,  Coenburg,  Unionville,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Hildehmndt,  Charles,  Utica,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 
Hays,  Francis  M.,  Pompeii,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Hunter,  George  D.,'Pontiac,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Hays  George  W.,  Pompeii,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Hull,  James  H.,  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
Haagen,  Chas.,  Monroe,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Kerseen,  Adolph,  Port  Huron,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
Kellogg,  Charles  X.,  Ottawa,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
Kittle,  Julius  F.,  Portsmouth,  Bay  county,  Michigan. 
Keck,  Louis,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Kloer,  Henry,  Westphalia,  Clinton  county,  Michigan. 
Kingsley,  Burt,  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan. 
Lee,  Jay  D.,  Otisville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Lewis,  John,  Caro,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Lewis  Wm.  A.,  Otsego,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Lindsay,  George,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Miller,  Hubert,  Allendale,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
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Murray,  Levi,  Albion,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
McNeill,  Wm.,  Bay  City,  Bay  county,  Michigan. 
Moses,  Oliver  P.,  Flint,  Clenesee  county,  Michigan. 
Marshall,  Charles,  Hickory  Corners,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Miller,  Irving,  Coldwater,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Matthews,  Jas.  T.,  Chesaning,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Northrop,  Wm.  E.,  Monroe,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Norris,  Geo.  H.,  Tuscola  Center,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Nash,  John  E.,  Niles,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Overshire,  Albertus,  Kalamo,  Eaton  county,  Michigan. 
Pierson,  John,  Springport,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Perry,  Preston  S.,  Detroit,  AVayne  county,  Michigan. 
Parker,  Willie,  Cassopolis,  Cass  county,  Michigan. 
Pierson,  Charlie,  Pittsburg,  Shiawassee  county,  Michigan. 
Poppendick,  Chas.,  Kalamazoo,  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich. 
Quick,  Gilbert,  South  Saginaw,  Saginaw  co.unty,  Michigan. 
Reading,  Geo.  M.,  Cazenovia,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Boulo,  Lizzim,  Ecorse,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Ranspach,  William,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Russell,  Philip,  Bainbridge,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Rector,  David  S.,  Sodus,  Berrien  county,  ^Michigan. 
St.  John,  James,  Hickory  Corners,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Simpson,  Delos,  Howell,  Livingston  county,  Michigan. 
Simpson,  James,  Howell,  Livingston  county,  Michigan. 
Spence,  Albert,  Martinville,  AVayne  county,  Michigan. 
Satterlee,  Gleni,  Leonidas,  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan. 
Thayer,  Wm.  A.,  Union  City,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Train,  Eugene  F.,  Hastings,  Barry  county,  Michigan. 
Teller,  Garrett,  Clifford,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
Van  Every,  Edward  L.,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Yarwood,  Charles  H.,  Centreville,  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich. 
Williams,  Murray,  Bangor,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 
Williams,  Edgar,  Otisville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Wright,  Remus,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Zimmerman,  Harrison  L.,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
15 
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Alway,  Luiia,  Otsego,  Allegan  count j,  Michigan. 
Alexander,  Catharine  Jane,  Niles,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Burger,  Ehoda  A.,  Wiota,  Isabella  county,  Michigan. 
Burger,  Sarah  C,  Wiota,  Isabella  county,  Michigan. 
Beasley,  Margaret,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Buttolph,  Valina,  Troy,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Bower,  Mary  A.,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Blood,  Irena,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Bickford,  Sarah  J.,  Saginaw  City,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Barber,  Mary  E.,  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Chapman,  Sarah,  Metamora,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
Connelly,  Margaret,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Clarks,  Ellen  Alice,  Wyandotte,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Cole,  Adelia,  Oxford,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Cole,  Lucy,       "  " 

Cranson,  Emma,  Delhi  Mills,  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan. 
Crouch,  Marion  E.,  South  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Mich. 
Chamberlain  Grace,  Three  Oaks,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Cook,  Ida,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
DeFoe,  Frances  M.,  Troy,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
DeVall,  Burnip's  Corners,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Decker,  Mary,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
DeCamp,  Mary,  Portland,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Decker,  Cecilia,  Milbrook,  Mecosta  county,  Michigan. 
Furgeson,  Anna  M.,  Moscow,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Fleischhiut,  Caroline,  Frazer,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 
Fischer,  Anne,  Phoenix,  Keweenaw  county,  Michigan. 
Green,  Eliza  A.,  Speaker,  Sanilac  county,  Michigan. 
Gatchell,  Orvilla,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Gill,  Phebe,  Rootville,  Antrim  county,  Michigan. 
Hitchcock,  Effie,  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Hitchcock,  Martha  J.,  Grand  Blanc,  Genesee  county,  Mich. 
Harrington,  Margaret,  Champion  Mine,  Marquette  co.,  Mich, 
Holme?,  Alice,  Holly,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
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Hart,  Lizzie,  Eaton  Rapids,  Eaton  county,  Michigan. 
Holland,  Mary  Ann,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Jenks,  Margaret,  Paw  Paw,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 
Kem,  Elizabeth,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Kenney,  Ella,  Buel,  Sanilac  county,  Michigan. 
Lowry,  Mary,  South  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Lambert,  Emma  J.,  Millington,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Loranger,  Martha  J.,  Monroe,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Lathschitz,  Elizabeth,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Mich. 
Lewis,  Lizzie,  Pewamo,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Miller,  Eva,  Allendale,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
McKellar,  Margaret,  Jaqueth,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Morehead,  Hannah  A.,  Union  City,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Morey,  Nora  A.,  Springville,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan. 
Murray,  Mary,  Albion,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Moody,  Jennie  0.,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
McClellan,  Sarah  J.,  Marine  City,  St.  Clair  county,  Michigan. 
Marcy,  Polly  R.,  Midland  City,  Midland  county,  Michigan. 
Penn,  Clarissa,  Corunna,  Shiawassee  county,  Michigan. 
Pfeifer,  Theresa,  Lyons,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Pitcher,  Almira,  Lawrence,  Van  Buren  county,  ^lichigan. 
Parr,  Lucy,  Sumner,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Potter,  Cora  M.,  Ithaca,  Gratiot  county,  Michigan. 
Richardson,  Jessie  C,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Mich. 
Rathke,  Augusta,  Romeo,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 
Rose,  Allie  May,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Reete,  Flora,  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Reading,  Alice,  Cazenovia,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Robbins,  Anna  C,  Teconshie,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Eva,  New  Hudson,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Hannah,  New  Hudson,  Oakland  county,  IMichigan. 
Sly,  Sarah  A.,  Plymouth,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Scrimger,  Adella,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Shelt,  May,  Lapeer,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
Sypher,  Mary,  North  Branch,  Lapeer  connty,  Michigan. 
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Sullivan  Joanna,  Royal  Oak,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Sammer,  Mary  Ann,  Flushing,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Mary  Ella,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Williams,  Anna,  Dowagiac,  Cass  county,  Michigan. 
Whiteman,  Clara  L.,  Dowagiac,  Cass  county,  Michigan. 
Whiteman,  Elizabeth,  Dowagiac,  Cass  county,  Michigan. 
Whise,  Mary  C,  Wayne,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Whitney,  Adelaide,  Montgomery,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Windiate,  Alexa,  Pontiac,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 

BLIND  BOYS. 

Annis  Jerome,  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Butler,  John,  Copper  Harbor,  Keweenaw  county,  Michigan. 
Balz,  William,  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 
Cook,  Benjamin,  Franklin,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Crawford,  Frederick,  New  Casco,  Allegan  county,  Michigan. 
Cox,  Henry,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Conely,  James,  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan. 
Dolton,  William,  Bath,  Clinton  county,  Michigan. 
Everhart,  Jacob,  Eric,  Monroe  county,  Michigan. 
Eagan,  Joseph  Garrett,  Sumnierton,  Gratiot  county,  Mich. 
Heman,  John,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Hill,  Joseph,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Knapp,  Seth  R.,  Mount  Morris,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Knapp,  Frank,  Mount  Morris,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Kuhn  Edward,  Detroit,  W^ayne  county,  Michigan. 
Luhlan,  Gains  W.,  Carson  City,  Montcalm  county,  Michigan. 
McClew,  Alexander,  Otisville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Perry,  Ralph  J.,  Hubbardstown,  Clinton  county,  Michigan. 
Parent,  Leonard,  Muskegon,  Muskegon  county,  Michigan. 
Pettis,  Edwin  A.,  Owosso,  Shiawassee  county,  Michigan. 
Rasin,  Oscar,  Otisville,  Genesee  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  John  P.,  Portland,  Ionia  county,  Michigan. 
Snyder,  Philip,  Union  City,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Woodruff,  George  W.,  St.  Joseph,  Berrien,  county,  Michigan. 
Zavitz,  Omer,  Almont,  Lapeer  county,  Michigan. 
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Briggs,  Beatiie,  Plynioutli,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Button,  Ida  Anna,  Ilillsdale,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan. 
Bender,  Caroline,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Cutler,  Ellen,  Caro,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Copeland,  Mary  Ann,  East  Saginaw,  Saginaw  county,  Mich. 
Duscnbury,  Jennie  L.,  Utica,  Macomb  county,  Michigan. 
Duncan,  Alice  II. 

Keene,  Ida,  Vassar,  Tuscola  county,  Michigan. 
Kalmbach,  Agatha,  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  county,  Micliigan 
Langridge,  Caroline,  Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Leuttike,  Catharine,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Lewis,  Nettie,  Grand  Rapids,  Kent  county,  Michigan. 
Lype,  Martha,  Quincy,  Branch  county,  IVIichigan. 
Lashbrook,  Sarah,  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
Morgan,  Rose,  Saginaw  City,  Saginaw  county,  Michigan. 
Poole,  Ida  May,  Birmingham,  Oakland  county,  Michigan. 
Sweetland,  Elizabeth,  Decatur,  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Louisa  M.,  Detroit,  Wayne  county,  Michigan. 
Sprague,  Ruth,  Bellevue,  Eaton  county,  Michigan. 
Scanline,  Sarah,  Chickaming,  Berrien  county,  Michigan. 
Snyder,  Kate,  Union  City,  Branch  county,  Michigan. 
Smith,  Christine,  Grand  Haven,  Ottawa  county,  Michigan. 
Topler,  Phebe,  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  Michigan. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS  : 


Deaf  and  dumb  boys    93 

"      "      "  girls    

Deaf  mutes     171 

Blind  boys  --  -  --- 

"    girls   -  ---   23 


Blind  pupils  

Whole  number 
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CONFERENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   OF   PPJNXTPALS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  HELD  AT  FLINT,  GENESEE 
COL^^TY,  MICHIGAN,  AUGUST  U  AND  15,  15T2. 


la  June,  1872,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  : 

Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  j 
Dumb,  and  the  Blind, 
Flint,  MicJiigan,  June  — ,  1S73.  ) 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  at  Indianapolis,  August  2o, 
1870,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  Conference  of  Principals,  would  rec- 
ommend that  such  Conference  be  held  at  the  the  Michigan  Institution, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  August 
next. 

Please  let  us  know  whether  or  not  we  may  count  upon  the  pleasure  of 
your  company. 

EGBERT  L.  BANGS,  Principal  Michigan  Institution. 
J.  L.  NO  YES,  Superintendent  Minn.  Institution. 
II.  H.  HOLLISTER,  Pniicipal  W.  Va.  Institution. 

In  response  to  this  inyitation  the  principals  assembled  for 
organization  at  the  Michigan  Institution  on  Wednesday, 
August  14th,  at  three  o'clock  r.  m.,  the  foUoAving  represen- 
tatives of  institutions  being  present : 

Philip  G.  Gillett,  L.  L.  D.,  Principal  Ilhnois  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  Jonathan  D.  Xoyes,M.  A.,  Superinten- 
dent Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind ;  Egbert  L.  Bangs,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  Michigan  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  tlie  Blind;  Miss  Uarriet 
IG 
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B.  Rogers,  Superintendent  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Northampton,  Massachusetts ;  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Prin- 
cipal Boston  Day  School  for  Deaf  Mutes ;  W.  J,  Palmer,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D.,  Principal  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Belleville,  Canada. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Bangs,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Institution,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  above  circular  was 
prepared  and  issued,  proceeded  to  read  the  following  paper 
explanatory  of  the  appointment  and  actions  of  the  said  com- 
mittee : 

I>^DiANAPOLis,  Indiana,  ) 
August  26,  1870.  ) 

The  undersigned,  Principals  of  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  believing  that  a  biennial  informal  convention  of  Prin- 
cipals and  Superintendents  will  be  of  advantage  to  our  cause,  recommend 
that  such  a  Conference  be  held  in  the  years  in  which  no  general  conven- 
tion of  instructors  occurs,  and  request  Mr.  E.  L.  Bangs,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hol- 
lister  and  Mr.  .1.  L.  Noyes  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
same  next  year : 

J.  C.  CovELL,  Harvey  P.  Peet, 

Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Philip  G.  Gtllett, 

Egbert  L.  Bangs,  J.  L.  Notes, 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  W.  J.  Palmer, 

Joshua  Foster,  Edward  0.  Stone, 

G.  O.  Fay,  Charles  W.  Ely, 

Thomas  MacIntire,  J.  A.  McWhortem, 

II.  H.  HoLLisTKR,  E.  P.  Carutkers, 

la.VAC  Lewis  Peet,  Benjamin  Talbot, 

J.  Scott  Hutton.  Collins  Stone. 

Mr.  Bangs  then  stated  that  a  sufficient  number  of  favorable 
replies  had  been  received  to  warrant  anticipations  of  an  inter- 
esting occasion.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  meeting 
those  now  assembled,  and  extended  to  them  a  most  cordial 
welcome. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bangs,  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  of  the  Illinois 
Institution,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 
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On  taking  the  Ghair,  Dr.  Gillett  said : 

"As  indicated  by  the  call  that  has  been  read,  this  is  to  be  an 
informal  meeting  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  institu- 
tions, I  think  that,  as  set  forth  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr, 
Bangs,  such  a  meeting  certainly  is  well  calculated  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  cause  for  which  we  labor.  We  hare  suf- 
ficient formality  in  the  triennial  conventions,  such  as  assembled 
at  Indianapolis  year  before  last. 

am  somewhat  surprised  that  so  few  institutions  are 
represented  here  at  this  time,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  many ;  but  I  hope  that  other  representatives 
may  yet  arrive,  and  I  think  it  entirely  proper  that  a  temporary 
organization,  as  indicated  by  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bangs,  should 
be  made. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  calling  me  temporarily  to  the 
chair;  and  now,  while  engaged  in  these  preliminary  exercises, 
I  hope  we  shall  all  be  perfectly  easy,  perfectly  free.  I  under- 
stand that  our  proceedings  are  to  be  strictly,  as  well  as  in 
name,  informal, — that  we  shall  all  talk  often,  and,  if  we  feel 
like  it,  all  talk  long." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bangs,  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  Ontario 
Institution,  Canada,  was  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Palmer,  a  committee  was  appinted  by  the 
Chair,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Bangs,  to  nominate 
permanent  officers  and  arrange  the  order  of  business  for  the 
Conference. 

Letters  from  the  following  persons  expressing  regret  at  their 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  proposed  Conference,  werc  then 
read  by  Mr.  Palmer: 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  Professor  E.  A.  Fay,  of  the  National 
Deaf  and  Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet, 
Emeritus  Principal,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  F.  U.  Rising, 
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Principal  ot*  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  New  York;  Edward  C.  Stone,  Principal  American 
Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford;  E.  P.  Caruthers,  Prin- 
cipal Arkansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  Benjamin 
Talbot,  Principal  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
John  L.  Carter,  Principal  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb ;  William  S.  Smith,  Principal  Oregon  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  W.  0.  Connor,  Principal  Georgia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  R.  II.  Kinney,  Principal 
Kansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb;  Joshua  Foster, 
Principal  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
G.  0.  Fay,  Principal  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
Charles  M.  Ely,  Principal  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb ;  George  L.  Weed,  Principal  Wisconsin  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  J.  VanNostrancI,  Principal  Texas  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind ;  Sister  Mary 
Ann,  Principal  St.  Mary's  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Buffalo, 
New  York ;  Sister  Stanislaus,  Principal  St.  Bridget's  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  J.  A.  Belanger,  Principal 
Catholic  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Montreal;  Thomas 
Wild,  Principal  Protestant  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Mon- 
treal ;  J.  Scott  Hutton,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of 
New  York,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Letters  were  read  from  a  number  of  others  indicating  their 
intention  to  be  present  at  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Palmer — Mr.  President:  By  invitation  of  the  commit- 
tee there  is  present  a  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  of  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario,  who  has  been  very  much  interested  in  a  new 
system  of  instruction  as  applied  to  deaf  mutes.  He  has  been 
called  to  several  Institutions  to  explain  his  system  and  to 
impart  instruction.  I  move  that  he  be  invited  to  be  present 
during  our  deliberations. 

The  President— Mr.  Bell :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  inviting 
you  to  a  seat  in  the  Conference,  and  to  a  participation  in  its 
deliberations. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  (^liair  the  members  of  tlie  Confer- 
*  nee  presented  a  number  of  topics  for  subsequent  discussion. 

Mr.  Noyes — I  am  informed  tliat  Mr.  Bell  has  prepared  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  articulation.  I  suggest  that  he  be 
requested  to  present  it  on  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  to- 
morrow morning. 

This  suggestion  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  motion  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Bell  stated  that  it  would  give  him  ])leasure  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Conference. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Palmer  the  subject  of  classification  was 
taken  up  and  discussed. 

The  President— Mr.  Noyes:  Will  you  open  the  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Noyes — I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  as  the  subject 
was  introduced  by  you,  Mr.  President,  I  prefer  to  hear  from  you. 

The  President — 1  have  no  objections  to  starting  the  talk. 
I  have  no  memorandum  ;  J  have  no  line  of  thought  before  me 
at  all.  It  occurred  to  me,  I  think,  on  the  cars  yesterday,  that 
it  was  a  subject  I  would  like  to  hear  discussed.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  gives  me  no  little  study  and  concern.  In  the  Insti- 
tution I  am  connected  with,  it  is  just  now  assuming  an 
importance  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  had  before.  The 
members  of  the  Conference  are  aware  that  some  four  years  ago 
we  introduced  into  the  Illinois  Institution  articulation  as  a 
method  of  instruction.  Our  teachers  Avho  have  been  selected 
to  teach  by  articulation, — of  whom  we  have  three, — have 
carried  out  their  instructions  to  uae  articulation  only  as  fully 
as  was  practicable.  Until  now,  I  have  experienced  in  the  mat- 
ter of  classification  very  little  ditliculty  ;  but  when  the  number 
of  pupils  taught  by  articulation  increases,  and  their  develop- 
ment advances,  a  difiiculty  may  arise  as  to  how  I  shall  effect  a 
classification  so  that  the  two  systems  can  be  conducted 
harmoniously;  and  I  am  looking  with  great  hope  to  the 
system  which  Mr.  Bell  is  introducing,  as  a  means  of  overcom- 
ing this  trouble.  I  am  unable  to  say,  yet,  what  may  result 
from  it,  but  I  hope  it  may  furnish  relief.    Upon  the  general 
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matter  of  classification  in  an  institution,  it  is  my  impression 
that  there  is  nothing  that  goes  further  to  secure  the  best 
results,  or  to  compass  the  ends  we  have  in  view,  than  harmo- 
nious classification, — a  classification  which  tends  to  make  all 
work  pleasantly  together. 

Of  course,  the  first  classification  that  would  suggest  itself  is 
the  separation  of  the  sexes ;  then,  after  this,  what  is  the  best 
classification  before  we  come  to  the  interior  department ;  and, 
in  this  matter,  I  think  the  architecture  of  our  institutions 
must  exert  a  very  great  influence  in  determining  the  best 
mode  of  classification.  If  we  have  an  institution  so  devised 
that  children  of  all  ages, — children  of  tender  years,  and  pupils 
who  are  becoming  adults, — must  be  thrown  together,  I  think 
our  classification  will  be  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have 
a  style  of  architecture  which  admits  of  the  separation  of  the 
older  from  the  younger  pupils, — which  admits  also  of  classifi- 
cation governed  somewhat  by  social  relations,  social  affinities, 
we  shall  succeed  in  attaining  better  results.  I  think  it  is 
important  in  our  classification  to  so  divide  our  institutions 
that  we  may  classify  with  reference  to  these  ends, — that  we 
may  have  the  oldest  pupils  in  one  class  associating  themselves 
together  in  the  sitting-room,  the  study-room, — the  youngest  in 
another  part  of  the  building,  and  those  of  intermediate  age 
^jetween  them. 

That  is  the  principle  which  was  adoi^ed  in  building  the 
new  wing  for  girls  in  the  Illinois  Institution  last  year ;  so  that 
the  small  children  are  in  the  first  story,  the  oldest  girls  in  the 
upper  story,  and  those  of  intermediate  age  are  in  the  second 
story.  These  stories  have  their  respective  dormitories.  Each 
class  has  a  separate  sitting-room,  if  I  may  so  term  it ;  and 
thus,  I  think,  we  are  able  to  get  better  classification  than  we 
had  before,  and  than  we  have  at  present  among  the  boys, 
Avhere  they  are  all  thrown  together  in  their  study  and  in  their 
amusements. 

Then,  as  to  the  matter  of  classification  in  the  intellectual 
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department:  My  custom  has  been,  taking  a  new  class,  to  put 
all  the  boys  in  one  room  with  a  teacher,  and  all  the  girls  in 
another  room.  There  are  some  obvious  reasons  that  experience 
will  suggest,  why  this  is  very  desirable,  some  of  the  pupils 
having  uncouth  habits,  etc.  An  opportunity  thus  will  be 
furnished  of  learning  which  are  the  sprightliest  and  which  are 
the  dullest.  Then,  when  that  is  done,  to  unite  the  sexes,  put- 
ting the  A  class  under  one  teacher,  and  the  B  class  under 
another  teacher;  and,  as  fixr  as  possible,  continuing  that 
method  of  classification  through  the  year.  But  I  find,  prac- 
tically, it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  the  advancement  of  a 
pupil  is  going  to  be  ;  that  we  are  sometimes  subjected  to  very 
serious  disappointments  during  the  first  year.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  meet  very  gratifying  results  during  the  same 
year.  I  think  the  idea  should  be  kept  ii]  mind  that  during 
a  course  of  instruction  pupils  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  together.  They  should  pursue  the  same  studies,  and 
change  of  classes  during  the  earlier  years  should  be  dis- 
couraged. I  have  not  found  it  possible  in  all  cases  to  fully 
carry  out  this  idea.  My  custom  has  been,  after  each  term  is 
commenced,  to  modify  the  classification  of  the  previous  year — 
starting  for  the  first  few  days  with  the  same  classification,  to 
consult  the  teachers,  and  get  their  ideas  as  to  what  pupils  had 
better  be  retained  in  a  class,  and  what  ones  had  better  be 
advanced.  In  this,  however,  we  have  some  regard  to  the 
examinations  which  it  has  been  our  custom  to  make  at  the 
close  of  the  term, — a  record  of  the  examinations  being  written 
out  and  filed  away  for  future  reference. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  certain  hour  in  the  day  set  apart  for  instruction  in 
mathematics  in  all  the  classes ;  some  are  so  much  more  apt  in 
those  than  in  others,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  classes 
together.  Let  those  in  the  whole  school  advanced  as  far  as 
subtraction,  for  instance,  meet  a  particular  teacher,  who  shall 
conduct  exercises  suited  to  them,  and  so  on  with  tli-*  others 
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in  iliHiMviit  |>;ii-(sor  tlu'  aritlunotio.    1  tl\iuk  1  huvo  rouiul 

io  work  \\  \{\\  {ulvuntago  :  and  yol  (horo  aro  some  ilisadvantagos. 

of  which  [\w  hroakin^  np  ol'  the  ovdcv  of  Iho  soliool  is  one. 

I  ilo  not  think  it  is  best,  for  ns  Io  ailhrn*  too  strii^tly  to  a 
classilioat ion  whew  c>no  is  iK'tinitvly  tlooiiKnl  npon.  1  think  niv 
disposition  is  ratluT  to  ivnow  a  I'lassitioat ion  I  hu\^  ah-oadv 
inudo,  tlnin  to  hri'ak  oil'  thi>  n^hition  Wtwivn  loaoher  and 
scholar.  Wo  do  not  liko  io  liavo  a  good  scholar,  who  has 
advanoi'il  rapitUy,  tnkon  ont  id'  ono  class  and  put  into  that  of 
sinno  one  else,  and  a  dull  luio  ])ut  into  our  own  class;  yet  1 
know  it  is  tViMiuently  nt^ccssary  to  nnikc  such  a  change;  and 
Honietinies  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  a 
single  term. 

ThestMiiv  all  the  points  that  oci'ur  to  nie  just  now.  Then' 
are  other  matters  portivining  to  the  industrial  dt  partnient  which 
I  will  take  up  in  discussino-  another  subject.  1  have  said  this 
much  by  w  ay  of  openin^i(. 

y\\{,  NoYKs — 1  concur  in  what  l>r.  (Jillett  has  said  as  to  the 
importance  of  classitioution  in  an  institution.  The  success  of 
the  institution,  the  idiysical  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
pui>ils,  ilepends  very  largely  upon  it.  I  have  given  it  consid- 
erable attentii>n,  and  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  follow  two 
general  principles  in  my  classitication.  The  intluence  of  the 
two  sexes  on  each  i>lher,  in  the  family,  in  the  school-room,  and 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  is  the  normal  condition  of 
society,  and  it  is  useful  and  mutually  beneticial.  Our  institu- 
tions are  all.  perhaps,  w  ith  the  exception  (d* day-schools,  organ- 
i/.ed  on  tln^  family  system;  the  Superintemlent  is  the  head, 
the  father  of  the  household,  and  the  pupils  are  the  children. 
That  tlie  intluence  of  the  sexes  there  iseminenlly  betieticial,  1 
feci  oontident.  And  in  ivsp<.\'t  to  the  general  system  of  dormi- 
tories and  sitting-rooms  that  has  been  spoken  of,  the  intluences 
on  the  w  lude  seem  to  me  to  be  good.  Among  the  idder  classes 
are  pupils  culti\ated  and  n^lined  in  their  manners,  and  in  their 
use  of  language.    These  exert  a  luMieticial  iulluenco  upon  the 
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inimlH  ol'  yoiiiip(<'r  piipilM.  H*  you  h<'I,  «»()'  IIk?  younger  tni"H  Ijy 
tlicm8<'lv<'H  lluil,  inlldi'iKU!  )h  IowL  Thcnt  an*  j,lMM'iilljviit<'(| 
piipilH  rctidy  to  gnuliiato,  who  Imvti  li  conlrolllnpr  uurl  r<  (ininp^ 
ifilliutiKM'  upon  nulc,  hoorlnli  boy  who  \iilh  <'omm',  jiiiM 
h<!  hiokn  up  in  LIk  iii.  'J'h**,  ni<  (lliuii  Ihroii^h  whj<;h  lh<'y 
Ihclr  infonnaU'Hi  Ih  ulrnoHt  <'Ml  ji'<tly  Ihnjiigh  th<t  r-yc  II,  1h  hy 
iiniUtion  iUal  iln-y  Utiwu.  And  (i^  i\m  hoy  looh.>^  upon  l,hoi-<t 
wlio  hav<;  goiw  hd'on',  oji  j/hiy-prround,  in  Mut  halirt  ol'  I  ho 
Hchool,  aii<l  ill  tho  (h^niiiloi'i'  H,  Int  h  ariia  what  In  Ix  ooiiiiii/^  in 
iiiarirHTH,  and  what  in  a^ct'ptahh'  to  th'-  tuaohor«  and  olH^crrt  ol' 
tlift  inHtitution. 

( 'hiKHiOcatioii,  or  what  m-.ty  Utvuml  ai'r;hitH;tiiml  innLir/r' 
ni^ifit,  i\(  H('.v\('H  Kpordul  atl^'ntion  ;  and  I  find  ^tj'ong  ar^iiin'tnttj 
in  fav<n'  of  ( lu?  general  organ  ligation,  hoi  h  in  tho  wttidy-iooni 
and  in  the*  dorniitoriei* — though  thcr^i  arc  argnmc^nt^j  on  lh«5 
(dhor  Hidi%  'I'hiH  18  th<}  normal  princif>h*,  th'<  ordi*r  of  natun^ ; 
tho  oth<'r  iH  foiind<'d  upon  int<'llig<'n<;<'.  Omcj  or  twj<;<;  a  y<'ar 
a  careful,  faithful  <'Xamination  of  th<;  pupil«  hIiouM  If.  niadii  hy 
the*  principal  and  ai!i«ihtant  tcachcr«.  Of  cour«<',  any  circiini- 
HtaoccH  wliich  may  iK'ar  upon  the  standing  of  any  j/upil  should 
he  taken  into  couHideration— «ickn<'«H  or  n''e<^«;iary  ahwi'nee 
from  jjchool  may  explain  the  «tanding  of  a  pupil  for  ay  ar  or 
Hix  montliH.  Hut  generally  the  al^ility  to  perform  inlellcetual 
exereineK  In  the  U^nt  whirh  delcrmineH  (o  what  ela«H  tli'^  pu))il 
properly  liclongH. 

'J  if  13  Vhehwhst—I  should  remark  here,  that  my  Mi  paration 
of  cAnHti'-H  in  not  HO  rigid  oh  to  prevnt  them  mingling  a«  )/nn;h 
fUi  dexirahle,  hut  U)  keep  the  larger  one«  from  ovi-rrunning  the 
«nmll  one«,  which  they  will  do  when  the  num\)"rH  Ucomf  v<'ry 
large.  They  meet  together  in  the  dining-room  and  m  the 
cha[>cd.  If  they  winh,  tliey  can  meet  t^igeth'  r  upon  tlj-  jday- 
ground;  hut  in  the  dormit^>rie«,  and  in  tht-ir  e*jpe<;ial  domestic 
arrangement*!,  I  want  th^m  «^;paratcd.  My  i'%\Hirkim'  in  thiit 
It  in  better  ho, 
17 
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The  removal  of  a  pupil  from  one  class  to  a  lower  one,  I 
make  understood  to  be  no  degradation  or  disgrace. 

Mr.  Bancs — Another  thing  might  be  discussed  with  profit ; 
that  is  the  proper  number  that  should  enter  into  a  class.  I 
think  the  proper  classification  is  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to 
perform  intellectual  exercises,  and  that  classes*  should  be 
arranged  upon  that  principle,  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  I  would  put  boys  and  girls 
together  in  the  same  classes,  provided  their  intellectual 
ability  enables  them  to  rank  in  that  way.  AYe  all  have  our 
individual  ideas  as  to  the  proper  number  for  a  class.  My  own 
idea  is,  it  should  be  about  fifteen.  I  think  if  you  go  beyond 
that  number  it  is  more  than  a  teacher  can  give  proper  atten- 
tion to.  If  you  go  much  below  it,  I  do  not  know  but  their 
intellectual  advancement  might  be  promoted,  but  you  stand  a 
chance  of  incurring  censure  for  the  large  expenditure  of 
money  upon  the  employment  of  many  teachers  for  a  small 
number  of  pupils. 

The  Presidekt — Suppose  your  classification  is  very  good, 
having  pupils  about  equal  in  their  advancement  and  in  their 
capability  of  improvement.  Cannot  twenty  such  be  taught 
more  successfully  and  with  more  ease  than  even  twelve  of 
diffin-ent  grades  ? 

Mr.  Bangs — I  think  they  can.  I  would  rather  have  a  class 
of  twenty,  perfectly  graded,  and  as  nearly  of  equal  intellectual 
ability  as  possible,  than  a  class  of  fifteen  where  there  was  a 
wide  range  of  intellectual  ability  ;  but,  I  would  rather  have  a 
class  of  fifteen  of  as  nearly  intellectual  ability  as  possible  than 
twenty.  Supposing  your  pupils  have  reached  that  state  of 
progress  that  they  can  quickly  write  exercises  enough  to  cover 
a  large  slate?  Those  are  to  be  read  and  corrected  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  correction  is  made, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  explained.  Then,  you  will  have  nine- 
teen pu])ils  not  engnged  while  you  correct  the  exercise  of  the 
twentieth.    Certainly,  a  great  many  of  them  will  get  through 
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SO  as  to  be  idle.  One  person  cannot  correct  the  exercises  of 
twenty  olhers  nearly  so  fast  as  they  can  be  turned  off.  He  can 
come  nearer  keeping  them  engMged  all  the  time  with  fifteen 
than  with  twenty.  There  is  a  loss  of  time,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
such  cases,  even  where  they  arc  well  graded. 

The  President — I  have  known  some  teachers  to  meet  that 
difficulty  by  correcting  the  exercises  out  of  school. 

Mr.  Palmer— That  should  be  a  voluntary  matter.  You 
can  hardly  exact  that  of  a  teacher  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
do  it. 

The  President — An  earnest,  energetic  teacher,  heartily 
devoted  to  the  cause,  will  do  it.  If  he  is  teaching  simply  for 
salary,  he  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Noyes — In  the  correction  of  these  exercises,  an 
important  advantage  is  secured  by  having  the  pupiFs  eye  upon 
the  composition  while  you  are  making  the  correction.  While 
I  was  in  college-  my  exercises  were  examined  as  the  Professor 
stood  by  me ;  and  he  gave  me  his  reasons  for  the  corrections. 
Now,  if  these  pupils  make  mistakes,  they  should  be  called  to 
stand  by  and  understand  the  corrections;  otherwise  they  may 
be  corrected  on  the  slate  and  erased,  and  the  pupils  receive  no 
benefit. 

My  practice  is  this :  When  I  have  corrected  carefully  the 
composition  of  the  pupil,  I  say:  "Now,  sit  down  and  study 
that,  and  try  to  make  it  so  completely  your  own,  that  you 
never  again  will  make  the  same  mistake." 

Often,  if  your  back  is  turned,  the  pupil  receives  no  perma- 
nent advantage  from  your  correction  at  all. 

Mr.  Bangs — Our  teachers  frequently  call  upon  one  pupil  to 
<jorrect  the  exercises  of  another. 

Mr.  Noyes— The  best  deaf-mute  I  ever  knew  was  Mr. 
•Cross,  a  member  of  the  Institution  at  Washington,  who,  you 
are  aware,  wa«  drowned  sometime  since.  When  the  teacher 
<;orrected  an  exercise  for  him,  he  always  kept  it  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket ;  and  I  have  see  him  on  the  play-ground  studying 
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them.  It  was  his  univorsiil  ciistoui  to  study  the  corrections 
and  make  tliem  his  own. 

Mr.  ]^angs— One  of  my  teachers  says  he  makes  a  pupil  cor- 
rect his  own  mistakes  if  he  can  ;  if  he  cannot  do  it,  then  he 
helps  hini. 

Mr.  Noyes — My  own  opinion  is  that  ahout  fifteen  or  sixteen 
is  the  maximum  number  for  a  class.  You  want  a  class  so 
large  as  to  create  a  stimulus ;  on  the  other  hand  you  want  it 
so  small  that  a  teacher  can  compass  his  class  and  keep  them 
Avell  engaged, — fully  occupied.  My  impression  is  that  the  point 
is  reached  as  well  with  about  sixteen  as  with  any  other  number. 
I  wonld  like  to  hear  from  Miss  llogers  and  Miss  Fuller — what 
their  observations  and  experience  have  been  in  regard  to  clas- 
sitication.    IIow  large  are  your  classes,  Miss  llogers? 

Miss  lloGERS — We  have  sometimes  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty 
together  for  general  exercises.  I  am  now  about  making  a  dif- 
ferent classification — dividing  some  classes,  -not  because  they 
are  too  large,  but  because  the  pupils  are  not  intellectually 
together.  This  makes  our  classes  small.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  shall  have  any  class  containing  more  than  eight  or  nine,  or 
at  most,  ten. 

Mr.  Noyes — Do  yon  find  anytliing  in  this  teaching  by 
articulation,  that  would  suggest  that  you  can  teach  a  larger 
class  by  articulation,  than  by  the  old  method  of  signs? 

Miss  Rogers—No  ;  I  do  not  know  Avhy  there  need  be  any 
difference  in  the  number.  I  do  not  myself  think  it  best  to 
have  even  as  large  a  number  as  fifteen,  except  where  some  oral 
instruction  is  being  given.  Where  written  exercises  are  some- 
what lengthy  and  have  to  be  corrected,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  a 
teacher  being  able  to  do  justice  to  as  many  as  fifteen. 

Mr.  Noyes — In  the  Northampton  Institution  what  is  about 
the  average  number  to  a  teacher  ? 

Miss  Rogers — During  tlie  past  year  we  have  had  forty-four 
pupils  and  five  teachers — but  we  have  had  seven  classes.  T 
purpose  liereafter  to  have  a  teacher  for  each  class. 
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Mr.  Noyes— I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Fuller. 

Miss  Fuller— The  largest  number,  I  think,  that  we  have 
had  in  any  class  is  ten,  but  the  number  is  now  reduced  to 
eight.  Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  in  classifying,  because 
pupils  are  received  at  all  times.  Some,  also,  have  been  received 
from  other  institutions,  where  a  different  method  of  instruction 
has  been  employed,  which  renders  classification  difficult.  Our 
classes  are  therefore  small,  and  we  have  not  a  teacher  for  each 
class. 

Mr.  Notes— Your  classification  is  not  according  to  intelli- 
gence, is  it  ? 

Miss  Fuller— It  is  ;  but  for  drill  in  articulation  pupils  are 
classified  according  to  proficiency  in  speech. 

The  Presidej^t- We  would  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Palmer 
on  this  subject  of  classification. 

Dr.  Palmer — It  is  a  subject  which  has  caused  me  much 
thought,  as  it  necessarily  w^ould  in  a  new  institution.  In  some 
respects  our  building  is  very  well  arranged  for  classification. 
We  have  large  rooms,  made  cheerful  with  pictures,  and 
arranged  as  homelike  as  possible.  Out  of  school  hours  the 
girls  are  in  charge  of  a  matron,  and  the  boys  under  the  care  of 
proper  officers.  But  the  classification  iu  the  educational 
department,  as  in  all  institutions,  has  had  connected  with  it 
considerable  difficulty.  We  had,  of  course,  to  admit  pupils 
when  they  came.  Some  had  attended  an  institution  taught  by 
Professor  McGann  at  Hamilton,  at  different  periods,  from  one 
to  five  years.  Some  had  attended  institutionig  in  the  United 
States  and  received  partial  instruction.  A  few  had  learned 
letters  at  the  common-school  and  at  home,  and  learned  to  write 
a  few  words;  but  the  majority  had  received  no  previous  in- 
struction, and  you  will  readily  comprehend  the  difficulty  I 
experienced  in  their  proper  classification.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  term,  with  sixty  pupils  in  attendance,  I  found  each  class 
containing  several  subdivisions.  That  was  necessarily  the  case, 
coming  in  as  they  did  at  different  times.    I  put  them  where  I 
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thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  go,  and  did  not  make  a 
change  during  the  term;  but  the  next  term,  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils,  the  difficulty  increased.  I  only 
made  such  changes  before  the  semi-annual  examination  as  evi- 
dently were  necessary  to  be  made.  Many  teachers  of  course 
would  prefer  to  keep  the  puj)ils  to  whom  they  had  become 
attached  ;  but  we  all  soon  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  change. 
At  the  semi-annual  examination  I  determined  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  classification.  I  then  had  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pupils.  I  thought  a  great  deal  as  to  the  best 
method  of  effecting  this  classification  ;  but  I  determined  that, 
if  by  a  week's  work  we  could  do  it,  it  would  be  best  to  devote 
a  week  to  tliat  purpose.  So  I  called  niy  teachers  together,  and 
announced  that  on  Monday  morning  we  would  commence  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  pupils,  and  perfect  a  classification 
without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  either  the  teachers  or  pupils. 
After  the  pupils  all  assembled  in  one  of  our  large  rooms,  we 
selected  from  our  several  classes  all  who  stood  any  chance  of 
going  into  the  highest  class.  We  prepared  a  series  of  ques- 
tions such  as  we  thought  they  ought  to  answer.  These  ques- 
tions were  written  on  a  slate  and  ansvMered  by  the  pu])ils,  and 
after  the  answers  were  read  we  decided  upon  the  proper  num- 
ber we  thought  should  form  the  first  division.  We  discovered 
that  some  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up;  but  we  put  all  into 
that  first  class  that  could  possibly  go  on.  In  short,  the  same 
process  was  applied  to  the  several  grades.  In  this  manner  the 
school  was  divided  into  six  classes,  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
two  ejicli.  This  occupied  from  three  to  four  days.  It  was  a 
thorough  examination.  It  was  fair,  because  no  previous  prep- 
aration had  been  made  for  it;  the  pupils  had  no  idea  tliey 
would  be  called  upon  just  at  that  time.  I  found,  of  course 
that  some  of  the  pupils  were  dissatisfied  at  being  placed  back 
in  another  division.  I  gave  classes  to  teachers  that  I  thought 
were  best  suited  to  take  them  ;  and  I  found  as  a  result  of  that 
thorough  examination  that  it  was  the  most  profitable  week 
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during  the  whole  session ;  hecause  at  the  end  of  the  term  J 
found  they  worked  well  in  that  classification,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  hut  few  changes.  The  pupils  were  convinced 
that  they  were  making  better  progress  than  during  the  previ- 
ous half  session  ;  and  the  teachei's  were  all  very  much  delighted 
at  their  labors  being  lessened  by  reason  of  a  smaller  number  of 
divisions  in  their  classes.  Of  course  we  experience  the  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  referred  to,  that  we  must  for  the  present 
admit  pupils  when  they  come;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Inspector,  after  the  Institution  shall  have  been  in  progress  two 
or  three  years,  pupils  must  either  come  in  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  or  not  be  admitted  until  the  semi-annual 
examination. 

The  President — How  long  is  your  term  ? 

Mr.  Palmer— Ten  months. 

The  President — Would  you  prefer  an  eight-months'  term, 
where  there  was  promptness  and  regularity  in  attendance,  or  a 
ten-months'  term,  broken  into  by  late  arrivals  and  premature 
departures  ? 

Mr.  Palmer — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  J  would  prefer  an 
eight-months'  term  under  those  circumstances.  I  think  when 
those  kept  at  home  would  suffer  by  being  placed  in  a  lower 
class,  a  greater  number  would  suffer  from  loss  of  time 
experienced  away  from  school  for  two  months. 

The  President — I  think  the  object  should  be  to  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  know  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  securing 
punctuality. 

The  President — Suppose  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  between  two  alternatives:  either  you  could  select  an 
eight-months'  term,  and  every  pupil  to  be  there  at  the  opening 
and  remain  to  the  close,  or  a  ten-m.onths'  tenn,  and  the  pupils 
to  come  scattering  along  as  they  please  ?  Would  you  not 
accomplish  more  in  the  eight  months  than  in  the  ten  months' 
work  ? 
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IMh.  PALMEK-  'riint  is  puKiui;-  it  in  a  slroiio-  way.  1  ilo  not 
Ihink  it  qiiito  a  suj^posahlo  case  lliat  suoh  in\'*4ulari(y  exists 
ill  most  of  our  institutions.    It  sliould  no(  bi\  ci'i'lainly. 

Thk  Pkesident— Do  not  (hey  como  and  ai)])ly  lor  admis- 
sion as  late  as  Christmas,  sometimes  ? 

Mk.  PALMla{— That  Avas  my  exj^erienee  in  North  Carolina, 
but  here  1  found  a  hiri^e  unijority  of  our  }nii)ils  cinnv  in  before 
(he  lirsl  of  ()e(ober.  0{'  course,  pune(uality  ean  only  be 
secured  by  some  comi)ulsory  feature. 

The  President — Tardiness  of  arrival  does  not  alfeot  (hose 
only  Avho  come  late,  but  is  also  an  obs(aele  to  (lie  Avhole  seho'ol. 

Mk.  Pai.mku — if  you  had  only  an  eii;h(-nuui(hs'  (erm,  1  do 
uot  believe  y(>u  eould  (Iumi  secure  (h;d  |>unc(.uali(y  you 
s])ealv  of. 

Till-:  Pkesident — 1  say,  suppose  you  i-ould,  by  which 
arran«;viuen(  I'ouUl  yi>u  aKain  (he  i;-rea(er  anion n(  of  <:^ood  ? 
Please  do  iio(  unders(and  (ha(  1  advoca(e  ( he  eiglit-uiontlis' 
term. 

Mii.  Palmkk — My  opinicui  is,  (ha(  in  an  old  ins(i(u(ion 
pupils  should  never  be  adiiii((ed  ald>r  (he  llrst  month  of  the 
term,  except  at  (he  semi-annual  examina(ion.  In  addi(ion  (o 
seiuliui;-  (Uit  circulars,  >ve  pay  the  fare  of  (he  pupils  home,  aud 
give  a  return  (icket,  ^ood  for  ninety  days.  If  pupils  are  not 
sen(  back  wi(hiii  iliat  time,  (hey  have  (o  j^ay  (he  redirn  fare, 
and  (hat  (^arries  Avitli  it  considerable  weiglU. 

TiiK  PuKsini'NT — AVhat  is  your  idea,  Mr.  A'oyes,  in  regard 
(o  the  comparative  value  of  a  short  term  wi(h  prompt  attend- 
ance, and  a  long  term,  where  the  attendance  is  irregular? 

Mu.  NoYES — If  you  lix  it  at  nine  months,  it  occurs  to  me 
(here  need  not  be  necessarily  any  in(errup( ion  on  (he  part  of 
(he  ])upils  leaving  a(  (he  end  of  (he  (erui.  They  arc  at  school, 
and  in  your  charge,  aud  I  understand  that-  at  most  if  not  all 
our  insti(utioiis,  the  pujuls  at  school  are  in  charge  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  no  parent  or  guardian  has  a  right  to  (ake  them 
from  school.  e\cep(  by  ]>ermission  of  the  trustees  or  principal. 


AI'I'KN/HX.  i;j7 

Mil.  ]\AS(iH- W  pjuvMilH  or  fj!;mr(\\fiuH  j,uk<;  piipiU  iiway 
h<  fun?  th'!  r;lowf  of  Uir;  h.-nii  witfiout  Ui';  ^;onH<  rjt  of  ihc  \i<nir(\ 
oi'  'VruHU'VM,  111'?  j»uf>il  niuy  forr*;)!,  all  il/zM  lo  I'  lurfi  lo  llir 
Koliool  at,  all. 

iMii.  Soy  I'M— 'i'lutti  Um  point  In  imnttwcAi  <iow/i  to  tli<;  inUfr- 
ruptioiiH  wlu'oli  ari«fj  frorti  r;ofriing  hil.^;  aUjjf  oprf/ii'ii^r  of  Um? 
k'rm ;  and  if  it  in  found  to  (tovcv  n  nionUi  of  int'  /niplio/jx,  I 
<io  not  k/jow  l/ii*.  I  would  inolin'-.d  to  nay  that  nin';  tn<)id\tH 
and  iio  int/jrru[)tion«  in  liott^T  f  han  a  t^'rin  of  U;n  ttumUiH  with 
inU'rriiptionH.  Hut  I  find  tiiat  it  tak^;«  Horrjf.  tirn^?  ^'uoli  U',nu 
to  g^t  tijf;  inachifj'jry  in  runninp^  ord^^r;  and  iuklupf  tivtiry- 
thing  i/ito  consideration,  while  I  appreciate  the  [>oi/it«  that 
have  U-'C'n  made  in  thin  di«euH«ion,  I  am  not  prepared  t^/  Muy 
thttt  I  re^^ard  eiglit  rnontl/H  uh  e^juivalent  to  f/'n  with  th'i  inf^fr- 
ruptiorjH  that  Ijuve  f>een  KfK^ken  of. 

'i'i/K  i*iiyMli)Esr — We  H^;eni  to  have  wntKlctHl  i'nnn  tlie 
Hubject  of  claj{«ification  t/i  one  of  prompUum  in  niUtrni'drKUi ; 
but  really  thix  in  very  (',\(>m\y  amocAai/td  with  the  m\iyu'X  of 
claKhiticatio/j,  \)i'j'/dnm  u  number  of  late  arrivals  tKU'A'HHitnUta 
re-cla««ifjcation. 

Mji.  JiANOH — 'J'hat  j«  the  very  rea«^^n  for  mpiiriiif^  prompt 
atu.'ndanee— tlje  fa^;t  that  laxity  i/i  thin  r('n\Ht(:i  uttcMn^MaU-n 
re-cla>jHilieation. 

Mii.  Nor  EH — If  a  child  Jeave^^  a  elaj!>j  at  the  elo*';  of  a  t^rm 
in  good  Htanding,  and  join)*  that  cUm  a  month  behind  time, 
and  at  the  end  of  hix  monthx  i«  not  up  i/>  the  average  of  the 
elafw,  it  in  hi«  misfortune,  and  he  i)*  liabh;  i/t  go  ba/.k  t/>  the 
next  claxH.  If  he  and  \i\n  parent*  have  fiiiled  t/^  e/>me  t/>  time, 
and  in  (uma^/imnfji  he  ha«  fallen  Wjind,  It  1m  hi*  mjj^fortuni', 
and  he  mu«t  suffer  the  ('/m¥^'.(\u(',n('J'n, 

The  l^uEHihEsr—liiiUi  you  ^/jmMUi'/  to  offer  on  iUin 
Hubject  of  diiiiii'ifU'/diioUf  Mr.  Jiangs? 

Mil  Hakoh— I  do  not  know  that  /  have,    I  fully  agre-*;  with 
mo«t  that  ha^        «ajd  her*?  In  regard  to  I'L    I  think  the  trtur 
priuf-jph',  i«  tlie  intellectual  ability  of  the  pupil,  aud  I  do  not 
18 
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object  to  frequent  re-classilication  if  necessary.  I  believe  ilio 
^00(1  of  ilic  i)upils  demands  that  those  of  nearly  equal  attain- 
nieniH  .should  he  kept  together.  1  think  that  botli  tcacbera 
and  pupils  are  benefited  thereby. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noyes,  tlic  teachers  of  the  Michigan 
Institution  were  invited  to  take  seats  as  honorary  members  of 
the  Convention.  Tiiis  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  follow- 
ing teachers:  W.  L.  M.  Breg,  Willis  Hubbard,  Austin  W. 
Mann,  William  IF.  Krenan,  John  J.  Buchanan. 

M  ii.  NoYKS — I  would  like  to  hear  some  expression  as  to  the 
proper  number  for  a  class.  What  is  your  view,  Mr.  President, 
as  to  the  ])roper  maximum  number? 

Tiii<]  l*iiKSii)KNT — 1  think,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  not 
exceed  twenty  where  the  number  of  pupils  is  as  great  as  two 
hundr.  d.  There  may  be  circumstances  under  which  it  may 
exceed  twenty,  but  very  seldom. 

MiHS  RodEiis — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bangs  if  he  would 
prefer  as  largo  a  number  as  fifteen  ? 

Mil.  Bangs — If  the  classification  could  be  just  as  I  want  it 
I  think  I  should.  If  you  reduce  the  number  to  three,  or  four, 
or  five,  I  think  pi-rhaps  there  would  not  he  eufiicient  class  enthu- 
siaMMi  to  keep  up  a  healthy  stimulus. 

Miss  Uo(3KUS — Suppose  you  say  ten. 

Mr.  Bangs — Ten  would  be  better  than  five.  Of  course  it 
is  dillicnlt  to  say  that  fifteen  is  just  the  number.  If  you  say 
sixteen  the  difference  is  very  slight,  or  if  you  say  fourteen  the 
difilirence  is  slight;  but  1  think  fifteen  is  a  very  good  number; 
it  is  not  too  many  to  handle  well,  and  it  is  about  the  right 
number  to  excite  proper  class  enthusiasm. 

The  following  resolution  wiis  ottered  by  Mr.  Noyes: 

lltisolced^  Thttt  it  is  tho  sense  of  this  Conference  that  a  proper  classifi- 
cation is  of  vital  importance  to  success  in  every  Inslitution  for  the 
De:if  anil  D  niib  ;  that  intellectual  dovelopnient  and  mental  at)ility  should 
1)0  tlu;  (criterion  by  which  to  jud^i^e,  and  that  tardiness  in  attendance  is  a 
serious  enibarrassnient  in  \\\\^  work. 


ThiH  ivHoIiitJon  wiiH  muuiiinoiiHly  n<loj)t<'<J. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  \Uiii</h,  Mic  (y'f)ii(<;nMicc  uAjinuin  d  iinlii  H 
o'clock^  1'.  M. 


jthly  to  tl)<f  ;ul joiiriirn'-rjl,  at  8  o'<;I<)<;k. 

JNHT/'M/TiON'  J'J'iC'OUIih. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Palmar,  tli<5  Hiihj'vit  of  InHtltiition  H<conlH 
waM  tak<-n       und  <JiH(;UK«<;(l. 

TifK  ruKHfDKNT— W<J  liuvc  ut  OUT  in«titution  two  ri'vimU, 
one  of  wlii^;|j  I  t<:rifi  '/i'!i<-i-.i\  n'gi«<U;r  piipilH,  un'l  in 
which  th'j  n;im<5  of  ca<;h  pupil  <'nU'n''l,  with  th;j  ilstUi  of  hii^ 
arrival,  hin  name,  hin  rcHttU'ticj',  the  eoiinty  in  whie-h  he  Iiv<'«, 
c'/Mimt  of  deafne«H,  uff/t  at  which  he  lo«t  hi!<  hearifi;^,  eonxan^iiin- 
ity  of  parentH,  if  any,  ati'l  rcmarkn.  if  I  wcrtt  ^(oin;^  lo  pn  - 
pare  another  general  n  eonl,  I  woul'l  ulatt  have  a  cohinin  for 
the  number  of  a<lmiH«ion>i  of  the  pupil,  (/'onxid'-rahle  upaee  14 
allottr.'d  in  thiH  regi«t<;r  for  the  purpose  of  k''<'ping  a  hintory  of 
the  pupil«  afUir  leaving  the  inHtifcution  ;  their  marriage,  tho 
hirth  of  ehil'lren,  any  mark<'<l  «nee<'H^^!<  that  he  may  m<'el.,  or 
any  miwIortuneH  that  may  hefall  him,  an<l  Ui4  tU'ulh,  when  it 
}jappen«,  are  entered.  Under  the  hea/i  of  remark*  I  make  un 
entry  showing  the  relative**  that  are  deaf  and  Jumh.  'i'lM-re 
might  another  column  he  «et  apart  for  the  entry  of  ' 
and  if  I  were  going  U)  have  anotiier  general  r«  gi«U;r  j/  i 
would  have  a  columti  for  that  I  have  heen  miking  arrange- 
ment* for  a  new  fmnklm  register  thin  summer,  but  it  i*  not  yet 
prcf/ared,  I  have  heen  waiting  t/i  get  idea*  on  thi*  iiuhje/;t 
frora  thih Conference,';  hut  the  i^lea  now  in  iny  mind  i*  Jo  ^  nt^jr 
vdi  ijeK^ion  the  name  of  each  pupil;  and  in*U'a/l  of  regi4i"ring 
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iheiii  as  thoy  como,  one  ni'Un-  jiiiothoi-,  wiilioiil-  rcf^jird  to  alphu- 
l)(!ti(!al  order,  I  ])r()))o,so  to  take  two  piif^eH,  (!orreH])()iKlinf}^  to 
oaoli  letter  of  tliu  alphahel,  and  commciioe  on  tlio  lert-liand 
page,  going  across  the  right-hand  page, havin/>^  in  tlie  iirst  col- 
umn the  date  of  liis  arrival ;  then  his  number  for  that  session 
(for  instance,  Jolni  Smith,  perhaps,  for  this  session  might  he 
No.  I7:J;  tiiat  is,  he  is  tlie  1 7;kl  ])npil  adnntted  this  term; 
next  lenu  he  niiijjht  1x5  No.  17o)  ;  then  tlu;  date  of  his  arrival 
will  be  given,  his  name,  residence,  county,  name  of  corre- 
spondent, and  the  class  to  which  he  is  assigned,  the  date  of 
his  departnre,  and  remarks.  I  have  thonght  that  Ave  might 
make  vahiahU^  nse  of  this  method  of  numbering  in  I  he  general 
register;  also,  for  instance,  in  the  (uise  that  I  have  referred  to, 
as  No.  17Ji,  mark  all  of*  the  pupil's  things  17.*J. 

Miss  lio(}ERS — You  change  liis  number  from  term  to  terni. 
I  don't  see  how  you  could  use  the  number  opposite  his  name. 

Tj[E  PuESiDiONT — 1  (jould  in  the  monthly  report. 

Mil.  J^OYiiS — You  might  as  well  in  I  he  monthly  rei)ort  inil 
in  his  initials. 

Till':  PitESiDKNT— There  might  be  several  of  the  same 
initials. 

Mi:.  I'AiiMKii — It  could  be  arranged  as  in  deliberalive  bod- 
ies ;  I'or  instance.  Smith,  of  such  and  such  a  county. 

Tit  13  President — There  is  an  objection,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
using  numbers  so  much  ;  it  obliterates  the  idea  of  individual- 
ity. A  boy  goes  to  school,  and  he  is  no  longer  suc^h  and  such 
a  num's  son;  he  is  number  5,  oi*  wh:i(ever  nnniber  maybe 
given  him. 

Mu.  >JoYES — It  strikes  me  unfavorably.  1  don't  know  but 
it  is  owing  to  association.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  a 
a  criminal  is  never  known  by  his  name.  The  olli(!ers,  except 
perhaps  the  warden  who  admits  him,  don't  know  his  uame. 
As  soon  as  he  is  put  into  his  cell,  he  is  known  as  "  Cell  A,"  or 
"25,"  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  lie  is  known  by  that  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  (he  inslitution.    It  is  chiimed  lhai  this 
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iHuniiK'li  h';t,i<;r  plun  ;  it  wivM  n;if(i<;  innn  l;<'iiig  Kl,jp;niu- 
Uz<;<J  an  Uiut  of  a  r;ri/ninul,  an<i  wli<rii  Im;  ;^o<'M  onl,  into  HO';i<'ty 
aguiri,  then  ho  in  known  by  Win  own  nurn';. 

Mil.  l'Ai<Mi;it  I  huv<;  two  rt^'iHicvn;  a  M<;MHionfil  n'giMli.T,  in 
wfiif;fi  I  /lunjI^'M'  pupils  ax  lli'jy  rjoni**  in,  an'l  wJiic'li  /H" 
;irrafig<'rl  witli  tlj<;  lollowinp;  hi'mWiif^H  :  tmtn\n'r"  "  wli^-n 
'  ('Aiiycil/*  iifi^c,"  "name  of  panjntM,"  "  r««j(J<aK;<',"  IImj 
oountyund  (own,  Um;  [lOHt/^Hiw,  wlicn  cAiU'jcAf  an<l  n-fnarkx;" 
iin<I<rr  tlio  laif,<;r,  anyUHn;<  p''rf,ainifj;(  l,o  Uiat  wmum  pariio- 
ularly,  «uch,  for  inHtano';,  aM  leaving  tli^;  jn)*,f/itiiUon  at  afiy 
time  durin^(  the  wmum.  Then  J  liavo  a  g^;n<jral  rci/^inU'r,  com- 
mcncing  at  rinrnf^'T  I,  and  dovotx;  two  pa^<<'H  to  ra^jli  pupil.  It 
iii  tndftxcjlf  and  one  pa^(<;  in  in  tlio  'fXJU;t  form  of  ;in  appli- 
cation;  tlio  other  page  /;<  divided  into  >'^;ven  divixion^, 
H^paraled  by  red  Jinex,  in  which  I  give  tlie  pro;^re>w  of  th'-. 
pupil  during  that  year.  Ah  eiudi  pupil  fjtuvtH  in,  he  i^  ent/;red 
on  thin  rffj^'i^Mr ;  Uih  number  on  thiH  Kuhjeet  correx|>ond>(  to 
the  nuniher  of  hiy.  application.  Hupfx;?'/',  for  instance,  i  wi/fh 
t/>  find  the  application  of  youf/g  Jon^x,  I  refer  t'i  the  J'lr  in 
the  index  of  tfiiM  hook;  1  find  he  \h  marked  «uoh  a  numUir. 
I  can  then  turn  over  and  have  a  history  of  young  Jon'V  '  ' 

'I'hin  hook  will  contain  the  r'-cord>j  of  ahout  live  hun  .,- 
pupilH.    f^ach  year  I  hUUs  what  \>r(>ii^Ti'M  the  puj;il  Uha  fna/le, 
and  any  fact  that  I  deem  important  to  U'  tcattrtifA.   At  the 
kHt/;m  of  the  j;age  tl^re  \n  room  to  give  any  thing  in  rt-i/Hfl 
to  hi»  hiHi/jry  aiu-.r  he  ha-i  left  the  ir<;*titution. 

The  VHKHiDKsr—Uii  ban  two  entire  jiageM? 

Mr.  PALMKI^-Yc«,  I  think  it  m  UtiU.r  U)  tranw/riU-  tho«e 
[fdiX'.rn,  Yon  tuUfi  the  main  furAM  from  the  application.  The 
heading*,  aii  near  a»  I  cari  recollect,  comjint  of  the  name  and 
the  name  of  tbc  jmrcnt  or  guardian,  the  re«idcm^',  giving  the 
county,  t/>wn,  fn^/juently  the  t/iwnnhip  and  i  ' 
nationality  of  the  f>arent«,  their  religion,  and  the  '/  .  n  ol 
the  ^inn^uU  ix  ff/:Uf:rd\\y  given,  and  whether  the  d/afncii  i» 
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total  or  inirtial;  also,  the  cause,  if  there  is  any  assigument 
of  cause  ;  also,  whether  there  arc  any  other  cases  of  deaf- 
ness iu  the  family  or  not ;  whether  the  parents  were  related 
before  marriage;  whether  the  pupil  has  had  the  small-pox;  if 
so,  was  he  vaccinated ;  has  he  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
mumps,  or  whooping  cough.  I  believe  those  are  the  diseiises 
mentioned.   I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  inquiries. 

The  President — What  is  the  practical  utility  of  those 
questions  about  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Palmer — Those  diseases  are  supposed  not  to  be  con- 
tracted the  second  time. 

The  President — Your  using  that  register  makes  no  differ- 
ence. If  the  small-pox  comes  round  you  will  have  the  pupils 
vaccinated  again,  whether  they  have  been  before  or  not.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  I  have  my  pupils  overhauled  and 
examined  every  year. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  find  that  in  case  of  measles  breaking  out  it 
is  well  to  know  who  have  had  the  disease. 

The  President — What  dilference  does  it  make  whether  they 
have  had  the  disease  or  not? 

Mr.  Noyes — Supposing  they  are  divided  up  into  two  or 
three  dormitories,  you  need  not  exercise  the  same  pi*ecaution 
in  regard  to  those  whom  you  know  have  had  the  measles. 

The  President — I  would  not  put  those  who  have  before 
had  the  measles,  with  those  now  sick  with  measles. 

Mr.  No  yes — In  regard  to  matters  of  record,  I  think  there 
are  two  principal  records  that  should  be  kept  in  all  institu- 
tions. One  is  a  record  indicating  the  standing  of  the  scholars 
in  their  studies  from  year  to  year,  with  such  additional 
explanations  in  regard  to  the  standing  and  character  as  friends 
and  teachers  may  suggest.  Then  a  general  record,  which 
should  cover  all  these  general  points  we  have  not  named,  and 
one  should  isupplement  the  other.  'The  general  record  is  for 
general  reference,  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  archives  of  the 
institution.    It  should  be  made  up  in  part  from  the  other. 
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TiiK  PuEKiDENT— Wliiit  iH  }our  iiietliod,  Mr.  liiin^^^H,  of 
keeping  tlie  recordH,  in  relation  to  your  institution  ? 

Mr.  Bangs— 1  liave  a  largo  l)ook,  Buital)Iy  rulud.  'Hic  lirnt 
column  is  for  the  date  of  admisaion,  in  the  next  the  name  of 
the  pupil,  then  the  name  of  the  father,  then  that  of  the  mother, 
and  then  the  names  of  all  their  eliiklren,  then  tlie  poHtollieo 
address;  and  nexl,  under  the  head  of  rcrnarlvH,  1  j)ut  down 
answers  to  a  series  of  questions  with  which  I  prcsunjo  you  arc 
all  familiar,  as  they  do  not  differ  much  in  the  various  institu- 
tions. The  cause  of  deafness,  wlietlier  congenital  or  not,  tijo 
consanguinity  of  parents,  ability  to  read  from  arlieulatioii, 
together  with  any  other  information  that  1  miglit  be  able  to 
gain  in  relation  to  the  pupil.  My  book  is  getting  pretty  full 
now;  I  can  i)ut  about  two  pupils  on  two  pages.  It  will  carry 
a  record  in  this  manner  very  well  if  the  record  is  dropped  when 
they  graduate,  but  when  keeping  a  record  of  pupils,  as  near  as 
you  can  keep  track  of  them  after  graduation,  a  more  extensive 
record  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Noyes — Miss  Rogers,  do  you  keep  any  record? 

Miss  Rogers— Our  general  record  is  very  much  the  same  as 
Dr.  Gillett's;  we  send  to  the  parents  a  statement,  which  they 
fill  out  and  return  to  us.  Those  are  kept.  They  give  the 
names  of  parents,  birthplace,  birthplace  of  child,  the  residence, 
date  of  birth  of  cliild,  age  at  which  it  became  deaf,  and 
whether  totally  deaf  or  not.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any 
questions  that  have  not  been  mentioned.  The  blanks  which 
we  use  at  present  do  not  contain  those  questions  concerning  dis- 
eases, but  in  the  new  l>lanks  which  we  are  about  to  get  those 
questions  will  be  included.  It  seems  to  me  very  imi)ortant 
that  we  should  know  whether  or  not  the  children  ever  hud 
those  contagious  diseases. 

The  President— Mr.  J5angs,  do  you  keep  a  session  rc;;iriter 
of  the  pupils  as  they  come  in  there  each  term  ? 

Mr.  Bangs— Yes,  sir.  Under  the  different  headings  of  the 
left-hand  page  I  enter  dates  like  these: 
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I'^irst  term  begun  (tliile) ;  closed  (date). 

Second  term  begun  (date) ;  closed  (date). 

'VuD  PiMCSiDENT — YoK  don't  kee])  a  separate  register  show- 
ing (he  i)n])irs  time  each  term  ? 

Mu.  Ban(}s — No;  bnt  when  1  report  to  the  Legislature] 
give  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  pupils  that  have  been  in 
attendance  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report. 

Mu.  No  YES — 1  always  keep  a  session  register.  I  set  down 
the  dates  of  arrival ;  for  instance,  I  put  down  r^th  Sept.  so 
many  arrivals,  the  13th  so  many,  and  I  can  turn  back  at  any 
lime  anil  lu'i^  when  each  i)U[)il  arrived.  1  don't  make  it  a  part 
of  my  permanent  record. 

Tiiii  PiiKSiDKNT — 1  do  make  it  a  i)art  of  my  permanent 
record. 

Miss  Fuller — Our  records  are  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  mentioned,  e\'ce])ling  that  we  have  no  (|uestions  in  regard 
to  diseases. 

Mu.  NoYES — 1  would  be  glad  to  see  a  committee  appointed 
to  report  to  the  next  Conference  a  system  of  records  recom- 
mended to  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  that  there  may 
bo  very  considerable  uniformity.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  records  from  the  institutions  would  be  valuable 
as  a  source  from  which  to  gather  statistics.  My  impression  is 
that  the  records  used  in  the  various  institutions  are  similar  to 
a  great  extent,  but  they  ditfer  in  some  important  points. 

TiiK  President — Have  you  noticed  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Convention  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Noyes — I  have  not. 

The  Presidkxt— 1  think  the  committee  was  appointed  at 
the  Columbus  Convention,  and  their  re])ort  is  (juite  lengthy 
and  thorough. 

Mh.  Noyks — When  1  went  to  iMinnesota  1  could  not  lind  a 
satisfactory  record.  One  of  the  iirst  things  I  did  was  to 
exi)end  forty-live  or  lifty  dollars  in  books  printed  in  Hartford, 
on  i)uri)ose  for  the  Institntion.    I  have  l)een  a])i)lied  to  by 


officers  in  the  States  for  such  tucts  um  J  could  i  \'ynui  in.^til  u- 
tion  rocortlH.  In  (on  or  firtecii  yoiu'H  1  cxjicct  (o  mak.'  dcdiic- 
tiona  from  iiistitiil ion  nlatisl !(,•,-!  ifi  n-f/ard  lo  IIm-  deaf  and 
dumb,  wliifli  will  Im-  \ahialdr. 

The  Presidknt— 1h  IIkt.'  anytliiiii^  lurl  li.  r  h,  ,said  on 
this  topic  ? 

Miss  RoGELS — Tlicrc  in  one  «in<-Ktion  I  would  like  to  a^k  in 
regard  to  tlie  rec(jrd  lo  \h-  made  of  the  knowledge  whitdi  a 
child  possesses  when  it  enters.  The  parents  very  often  give  a 
false  report  of  it.  Should  this  heeome  a  jiart  of  tin-  |MTma- 
nent  record  ? 

Mil.  Palmeu — Your  own  examiualion  oi'  th«-  ciiild,  1  -ai))- 
pose,  will  convince  you  of  the  extent  of  its  knowledge. 

Miss  Rogeus — Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  ns  to  jinlge  cor- 
rectly at  first,  particularly  in  the  case  of  semi-mutes,  whone 
speech  is  very  imperfect,  and  who  are  unahle  to  roMimunicatc 
by  writing. 

Mil.  Noyes — ill  an-:wer  Lo  the  tjuestion  raised  hy  Miss 
Rogers,  it  might  he  said,  I  suppose,  thnt  no  principal  writes  up 
his  permanent  record  of  the  institution  immediately  upon 
receiving  the  answers  to  these  questions,  or  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  pupil,  hut  sometime  during  the  lirst  t<-'rm ; 
and  the  principal  being  in  contact  with  that  child,  observing 
his  conduct  in  school,  and  his  progress  in  the  course  of  tho 
first  three  months,  is  able  to  det^^rmine  about  what  should  be 
the  permanent  record  of  that  child  upon  the  bookrf.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  reliable  way. 

Mii.  Palmek— I  post  up  that  general  record  from  the  seii- 
sional  register.  I  commence,  I  think,  when  about  half  through 
the  term.  If  a  new  pupil  enters,  I  think  it  hhonid  b-  (h'f«  rnMl 
until  pretty  late  in  the  term. 

The  President— I  do  not  yet  see  the  practical  utility  of 
knowing  what  diseases  the  children  have  had. 

Mit.  \oYEH— "  Forewarned,  fon  arni'  d." 
10 
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MlXKl)    TXSTITUTIONS   FOR   THE   DEAF  AND    DUMR,  AND   Til  K 

BLIND. 

The  subject  of  mi \ch1  iusfcitntions  for  Uie  Deaf  uiul  Dumb 
:iiul  tbe  HI  hid  was  then  made  the  topic  discussion,  and  Mr, 
Hangs  was  called  ni)on  to  express  his  views. 

^lu.  Bangs — I  did  not  expect  to  bo  called  npon  to  give  my 
views  npon  this  snbject,  bnt  I  have  been  convinced  for  a  long 
time  that  a  nniou  of  this  kind  is  a  very  unnatural  one.  This 
argument  is  used  for  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  viz.: 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  be  educated  in  the  common 
schools  luraiise  fhey  differ  from  flioae  who  hear  and  s^^eak 
The  same  line  of  argument  is  used  in  behalf  of  special  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  —  theij  differ  from  those  who  can  see, 
therefore  they  should  be  gathered  by  themselves.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  glaring  absurdities  in  the  world 
that  if  the  blind  differ  from  the  seeing,  they  should  be  put 
with  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  from  whom  they  differ  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  differ  from  the  seeing.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  two  classes  should  be  brought  together,  except  that  in 
young  States  like  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  together 
until  separate  institutions  can  be  provided.  I  am  often  asked 
if  the  blind  derive  any  benelit  from  contact  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  vice  versa.  My  experience  is  that  there  is  no  benefit 
whatever  derived  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  jealousies  arise 
between  the  two  classes,  the  blind  thinking  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  better  provided  for  than  themselves,  and  so  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  The  processes  of  instruction  of  course  are 
entirely  different, — the  chapel  exercises  cannot  be  held  in  the 
same  place.  Then  again,  in  mixed  institutions,  persons  who 
can  hear,  and  wlio  are  engaged  in  tlie  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  drumming  on  the  piano, 
and  by  the  noise  of  other  instruments. 

Failing  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the  two  classes  should 
bo  together,  I  am  fully  persiuuled  that  they  should  be  separated. 

I  believe  if  a  man  gives  himself  to  one  thing  he  will  find  an 
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ample  field  lor  all  the  hUniy  and  reHearcli  lat  caui  rtrowd  iiiUj  u 
lifetime.  I  think  there  ih  opportunity  for  a  man  to  devot<j 
himHeir  to  the  interewts  of  either  one  of  thone  two  cUtHHCH  in  the 
full  exercise  of  his  powerH,  and  yon  will  ne'ldooj  li/id  a  jM-rnon 
equally  interenU'd  in  the  two  clasHen.  Their  previoii«  (raining 
will,  perhapH,  inlluence  them  a  little;  their Hympathien  may  he 
more  earnestly  eiiliHt^id  in  the  claHs^  for  whieh  they  have  he«'n 
first  accuftt^jmed  to  lahor. 

The  PuehIDENT— Let  uh  heai-  i'loin  Dr.  P;ilni<-r  on  lhi>;  huIj- 
ject. 

1)U.  PALMEli — 1  have  very  little  io  hay  on  this  poinl.  1 
agree  with  what  Mr.  JiangH  ha«  naid  ;  that  Imn  always  influ- 
enced mc  to  advocate  separat^i  in>;titutionH  for  the'  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind.  I  have  been  for  Home  time  diHsatisfied  with 
having  the  institutions  together;  but,  while  in  North  Caro- 
lina, I  saw  no  prospect  of  having  separate  institutions  there, 
and  I  resolved  to  go  into  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  I  had  siK-cially  pre{>ared  mywdf  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  could  do  my  duty  better  in  an  institution 
of  that  kind.  I  don't  see  that  any  reasons  can  Ik'  adduc<?d  in 
favor  of  mixed  institutions  for  the  d'-af  and  dumf>,  and  blind  ; 
not  even  the  reas^jn  that  has  been  alluded  to  an  a])[>licable  to 
the  newly  settled  States.  There  is  no  more  reaijon  why 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  should  l>e  put  together  than  tliat 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  insane  nhould  U,-  j^ut  t^jgether.  i  think 
it  is  altogether  a  one-sided  question. 

Tub  PuEftiDEST— Mr.  Noyes  you  have  ha/1  s*>me  ex|Rrience 
in  this  matter. 

Mk.  Xoyeh— An  outsider,  heariiig  our  dii^cuss'on*;,  would 
query,  it  seems  to  me,  why  we  have  m>  many  dual  institution*, 
since  our  suf>erinfcendent8  all  seem  to  agree  in  opposing  the 
idea.  My  view  i»  that  the  main  question  in  regard  U)  this  is  ii 
financial  question.  In  uniting  the  two,  the  exjK-nt*-'  Uj  the 
State  is  comparativi^ly  less  for  a  series  of  years.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  there  are  a  few  considerations  that  might 
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lip  JIM  nwoniMc  lo  II  union  of  I  wo,  (liou^h  1  tlon'l.  hhv 
(hut  llu'V  MH'  siilllcicnl  lo  ilccidr  llir  (|iirMli(iu  iillirnuitivcly. 
lAu' inslnn('»\  1  llml  llu*  union  ol"  Iho  I)lin(l  iiiul  I (leaf  ntnl 
ilnnil*.  pari irnliirlv  so  Inr  mm  I!h«  dcpjirl  nu'nl  of  MrliiMiliilion  is 
(H>nri>rniHl,  li>  l)0  a  wvy  pli^asnnt  ont>,  aiul  oin*  of  nnilnal 
aniHMind  nintnal  iniprovnniMd.  1  am  salisllfd  that  tl\oso  who 
arliiMihit<>  toKiahlv  \v(>ll  (h>  rrt'tMvi^  asslHtanci^  IVom  (ho 
hliiul,  and  r/V.'  trrsn.  I  Know,  in  onrown  Inslilnlion  in  Min 
Ui^'iota.  thov  iwv  a  nintnal  and  not onlv  a  ninlnal  holp,  hnl 
mutual  sviupalhv  has  hotMi  rxcitod.  'I'ho  inslaiu'os  ofaniinos- 
itios  ami  ji>ah>nsios  havi*  hoon  vrrv  limilcih  ThiTo.  in  various 
wayH,  (hov  uro  (piilo  a  holp  to  oai'h  olhoi-.  V'ov  instanot\  in 
di>rnn(ori('S  ono  is  a  ol»iH'k  upon  (h(>  otht>r.  Also  whvu 
(lu\V  oi>nuMmt  totako  tluMr  n'ort^alion  ;  (IhmUmiI  anil  dumh  ami 
Mind  can  »;o  lo  tow  n  loj;otlu>r.  'IMu'  dvaf  and  duml)  can  di) 
Uvo  Mivinj?  and  tho  hiind  (lu*  talkiji^",  antl  (hoy  mako  (hi»ir  pur- 
(Omst\s  in  (hat  wav  vcrv  ploasantlv.  1  havo  also  ohsorvcti  ono 
laot  as  luMU^  univtM'sal,  (t>  wit  :  (ho  ont>  olass  i-omuiisoralos 
(ho  oiMulit  ii>n  of  th(M>thoi-.  1  no\or  know  an  instunoo  w  Ihmv 
ono  thonu^ht  tho  othor  more  tavorod  than  hinisoll',  ami  in  (H)n- 
80(|utM»0(^  of  (hat  i\w\v  is  u  Cooling  of  svmpathy  ami  oonnnisor- 
a(ii>n  oxoitod  (owanl  oaoh  odiiM*. 

Thoso  I  su^i:^os(  as  ploasant  (hin^s  lhal  1  ha>o  m>(iooil  in 
(ho  aolnal  assoiMation  o(  (ho  (wo  olassos.  I  t'ully  a^roo  with 
tho  opinions  oxprossod,  (hat  whon  an  ins(i(ution  has  hooomo 
of  oonsidorahio  sizo,  as.  (\)r  ins(anoi\  (his  ins(itution,  ono  class 
is  »unUMon(  tv>  olaim  (ho  tMit iro  altont ion  of  (ho  Suporintoml- 
ont.  and  it  is  pnttini;  a  dmihlo  duty  upon  any  (>tlioor  (o  nnito 
(ho  (wt>.  antl  it  is  domantlini;"  an  inipossihilily  to  ro»juiri*  thai 
ho  shall  do  l\>r  both  olassos  what  ho  mii^ht  (h>  tor  one. 

In  iiis(itn(ii^ns  of  dual  Corm,  (ht»ro(*on\  I  slu>uld  favor  sopn- 
ralivm  t>f  tlu>so  (wo  olassv\s  at  (ho  <»arliost  praotioal  nn>nnMi(. 

'VwK  ruKsioKNT-  I  havo  no  ]>rao(ioal  oxporionoo  in  this 
mat  tor  i>r  tho  oonihinat  :i>n  ol"  (In^  institutions  tor  tho  blind, 
and  thoso  for  tlnuh^atand  ihnnb;  but  it  soimus  to  mo  (hat  thorr 


tit  tufm  t'X  i',ohr,\ unit fh  hi  riiy;m\  i/i  Um'  \tr'titrHy  ttf  hu^U  r^m 
^f\tiuiUnt,  ami  tUoKt'  m-,  nmh  m  if*,rUint     uny  tfiU^r  imrnuUM, 

iiminn'Motif  if  sU^.n*.  urn  mty  uit^'M  uyiinhdUU^n  (w^i  in  iUa 
mum  of  [My)  wlil^jh  dmw  SU",  Ut  iUf,  tUnf  tiumU, 

tlMff<?  |M;rlm|M  i/<j^$l<t  1/*^  n'H^^fh  wUy  iU^y  nUmM  mn^HmhM', 
\ftti  iinsftt  urti  tuf  {tt/SuiM  of  ri',mm\tUiht'M  m  iU^rU  tin  iMit  of 
inulrtuiiUfU,  TU^'n^  tMuwri  f^',  '\'Um'>  m'  v^,ry  ftfw  \f  my 
p<;hiU  of  ri'¥^m\Amti'M  in  i\mr  UhS/Uk  of  lif*^ ;  tUMrn  um  i^ry 
fitw  if  utty  iHfinU  of  rimohiauiM  iit  iMr  fuiuff  aiA  /  ^ioh'i 
fm  mty  \trimii\»U'  at  nil  imiid'Mitti(  lUat  iUtn^i  iwtft'\nt^H  nUtmUi 

imff*'\iiU'A  in  iUi'ir  mU*p*t\  \iU',  Sow^  if  iU*  nr*, 
um(y:isiU'A  with  any  oiU^-r  t\t%t^,  ii  on^^ti  t//  U  in  iU^  ^/fmmon 
%ii\utft\  with  iiUiUifi'tt  wit^f  afi',  Hif^akini^  ;  mo/J  iit^man,  ihtttkHtii 
IH^rmmu  in  whm  mindn  ii^tf  t'^rnvmiid/n  in  fmi  i^roaiini^  iUnX 
inMiiiutUmn  for  ifi^  SAinti,  in  an  iAiumiionai  Hk\t^t'A,  nr^^  of  i*cry 
i{tU(itiUmulfitt  nki'M/kiiiiy  U/  nay  tlii?  i^^mi,  J  w  j-'  •  .  '  //r<^w 
m  oj^hUftt  of  My  o^  n  n\^m  iit^r  ^^u^  tium ;  imi  Ot^s  y/ni$ 
('AfuMkr^n^  tiMf  t^mniitfUfiuA  ii'Ay  arn  itt^^mnini^  (>/  U$mk  HtMi 
itmi4iutUfi$M  for  lit**  Uliipi  nfif '4  ' 
mn^,  IffoyiMiffn  mnn^iif^'.  mit^i^,  fffi 

t\tmWn\  in  tl<ij  mtinU  of  many  wU*dlt^r  iUni  kUonUi  U  ^Amm^ 
iJUmsd  in  iU  t^t^nit^,  Ti^.  ttrioki//;/  //f  inmiiuiMH^  fttf  ih^ 


can  do  ij^/tfi 'oiti^ar'h  ^  ,  ,  -  i« 

r^m  i/f  1/  a  W/t^i  \i^'rtfffn4  mif^ti  S^mn  uti  in  a^/m^ 

mm  mAtJfM  Umt  Ut^ey  Uium  iuUdi^^cUiMliy  Ut  ink'  Uff 


uumi0a  wHi  u^*^ir  ^ow  r-^ry  Wj^,  'IVf       pim  inUt  tmr 
4rij  U/;;j  v/d^  went  thn/U^i  U**:  5       *  '  '4« 
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and  sustained  licrsolf  very  well.  The  point  that  impressed 
ilsolf  on  my  mind  iu,  if  the  blind  must  be  associaiad  with  some 
other  (ilasH,  if  i]\v.n\  is  not  merit  enough  in  their  own  enterprise 
to  provide!  lor  their  cdiK-ation,  tluiu  speakin^^  persons  aro  the 
oneH  with  whom  they  have  mo.st  in  common,  and  Avith  them 
they  should  be  associated. 

TiiK  IMtKsiDENT — AVhat  in  the  (-H'ect  of  the  association  of 
the  two  chiKHes  upon  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  institution  ? 

Mu.  UAmiH — [  see  nothing;  to  be  gained  in  that  direction  by 
having  Ihem  together.  1  think  they  have  to  be  handled  in  a 
very  ditlerent  way,  and  still  discipline  that  would  answer  for 
the  deaf  and  diiinb  will  not  necessarily  answer  for  the  blind. 
IFow  has  it  been  with  you,  Mr.  Noyes,  in  regard  io  this  matter 
of  discipline  ? 

Mu.  NoYKH — The  same  monitors  having  oversight  of  the 
deaf  mutes  are  expected  also  to  oversee  the  blind.  I  find  that 
the  nH)nitors  themselves,  sometimes  being  blind,  aro  not  the 
best  judges.  In  these  cases  1  have  to  discriminate  myself  when 
they  come  up  for  decision.  The  head  monitor  on  the  boys' 
side  luis  been  a  semi-mute,  and  has  got  along  satisfactorily ; 
also  the  girl  on  the  other  side  is  a  semi-mute,  and  she  has  got 
along  nicely,  and  has  endi^jiivd  herself  to  all  the  blind  children 
of  the  school. 

Mu.  Ban(ks— The  management  of  the  blind  boys  in  the 
Institution  has  given  nu^  more  trouble  than  the  management 
of  all  tlu»  deaf  and  dumb.  1  think  the  girls  are  easier  to  get 
along  with. 

Tino  PiiKSiDKNT — The  nuinagement  of  one  class  is  enough 
to  engross  the  attention  of  the  j)rincipal. 

Mil.  rAiiMEK— The  habit-8  and  wants  of  the  two  aro  so 
differcMit,  t  hat,  where  a  man  has  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  the 
interests  of  one  of  the  two  classes,  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  so  with  the  other.  They  are  so  unlike,  that 
I  caniu)t  conceive  of  a  person  being  earnestly  in  symi)athy 
with  the  two  classes. 
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Tlie  (liHciiHHiori  wa;s  Uk  m  cloHcd  willi  Uic  a(lo|»li<)ii  (,r 
lollowin^'  rcHoliiUon,  od'crcd  by  Mr.  l'iiliM<T: 

llrHolrjid,  'riial,  in  t.li<-  o])iiii(>ii  of  |,|,is  ( ;oMl(;n;nc(',  Hftjmrul*'  liiHlitiil|r,MM 
for  the  cdiinition  of  the  doif  uiid  <hjinh,  tirid  Ihr;  hlltid,  Hhoiihl  he  eKtuh- 
liKhed,  UH  lh(!  iiiolhcxl  (*f  iriHtruc.lin/;^  IIm;  deuf  jiud  (hiinh  i;4  lf»l;illy  »Iiirf  r 
•  lit  from  that  r;inpl(>y<  (|  in  Ihe  iriHlriiclioM  of  the  hiiml. 

'JMk;  VA)\\\\'Vi  \\<  i-  I  lien  ;id  joii rued  iitiiil  r/clofd^  M'hiirHduy 
iMoriiing. 


TlIl.'HHDAY    M(HlNIN(i,  Aug.   I.MIi,   I H7^. 

The  Confercnco  met  at  0  o'(d<>(d{,  agree!il)ly  lo  udjoiirnrnenl, 
and  was  called  lo  ord<  r  hy  ilie  ProHidcnl. 

Devotional  cxerciHCH  were  (;oiidiieted  by  Mr.  Noyen. 

'^rh(}  Secretary's  report  of  yeHterday'H  j)ro<;eedin/^'H  wuh  n-iid 
and  approved. 

The  committee;  on  /loiuiiiulJoriH  liiiving  j-eportcd  (hroiigh 
their  chairman,  the  Ibllowin/^  were  elected  uh  perniufKjnt 
oflicerHof  t})(;  Conference:  Philip  0.  Oillett,  \Ai.  I).,  JVetjident; 
MiKH  Harriet  B.  liogerH,  Vice;  l^rewident;  W.  J.  I'alnier,  M.  A., 
Pli.  I).,  Hccretary. 

I)u.  (iiLLKTT  said:  J  take  oecawion  to  exprcHH  my  wmihc  of 
^(ratitude  to  the  memberH  of  tlie  Conference  for  thi«  very  din- 
tinguinhed  honor,  for  I  feel  that  it  \n  Hiich.  I  do  not  measure 
the  honor  of  being  a  presiding  ollif;er  of  a  ( 'onfercnce  Hiich  uh 
tlii.s  Hiifiply  by  the  nutnlje-rH  wlio  are  in  attendance,  but  by  tin; 
njagnitnde  and  benefit  of  the  inten.'HtH  represe-nted,  by  the  Hub- 
jects  deliberatf.'d  u])on,  whieh  would  not  be  in  any  HenHe 
increased  if  evry  inenjb'  r  of  the  profeHHioti,  from  Maine  to 
California,  were  prese/it  here  this  morning.  While  W(!  nniy  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  have  brought  before  us  all  the 
thoughts,  and  all  the  experience,  and  all  the  wisdom  that  our 
brelljren  not  with  us   this  morning  would  have  pnui-'nled, 
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still,  the  aggregate  experience  presented  here  with  rolerence  to 
the  time,  and  Avith  reference  to  the  variety  of  experience  in 
the  ditferent  methods  of  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  is  just  as 
wide,  T  presume,  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  instructors  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  here  this 
morning;  and  we  may  hope,  I  think  without  any  great  self- 
adulation,  that  the  results  of  our  deliberations  will  be  profit- 
able not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  co-laborers  who,  in 
staying  away,  have  given  us  the  most  llattering  compliment 
that  they  could,  by  saying  that  they  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  manner  in  which  Ave  shall  treat  such  subjects  as 
come  before  us  for  discussion,  and  in  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  shall  arrive.  As  they  no  doubt  will  be  eminently  satisfied 
therewith,  we  certainly  ought  to  be  satisfied  ourselves.  I  will 
say,  that  it  was  not  expected  by  me  that  I  w  ould  be  made  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  Conference.  1  have,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  made  the  figure-head  of 
deliberative  bodies, — for,  I  presume,  a  presiding  officer  is 
rather  a  figure-head  than  otherwise, — to  be  the  man  of  silence. 
I  don't  know  but  T  may  have  been  selected  on  some  occasions 
because  I  have  been  so  much  associated  with  the  children  of 
silence.  The  bane  of  presiding  officers  is  sometimes  talking 
too  much.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  the  case  this  time.  The  duty 
of  a  presiding  officer  is  to  be  seen  rather  than  heard. 

The  Conference  then  listened  to  the  following  paper,  by  A. 
Graham 

AUTICULATION  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

Were  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  fully  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  enabling  deaf-mutes  to  articulate  clearly  and 
intelligibly,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  who  would  not  gladly 
give  his  pupils  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  art  of  speech. 

It  w  ill,  therefore,  be  my  aim  to-day  to  give  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  all  intelligent  deaf-mutes  may  be  taught  to  express 
themselves  orally,  and  in  a  natural  manner :  to  show  causf 
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why 

])lace  before  you  wljsit  hiin  already  been  iiCA:(>u)\i\\H])<  i\  by  nn-aiiH 
of  ViHible  Speech. 

Since  the  days  of  A njin an  all  Uio.se  u  ho  liav*- alUinhOn 
to  Uie  Hiibjefit  have  been  eon v iri(;e(l  of  Uie  poHHihililii  of  dcaC- 
rnuU'H  acquiring  Kpeerih  from  th(;  foUowing  facU:  IkI.  Thai 
Mie  actions  of  8i)eceh  eun  b(;  ])erforme<l  without  the  aid  of 
hearing;  and,  2d.  'I'hul  I  he  vocal  or^^auH  ol'  df-ar-mnlcH  are  in 
no  wayH  different,  fi'oni  tijoHe  of  hearing  jjernonH. 

Yet  we  know  the  patient  efforts  of  KueceHsive  generationn  of 
teachers  have  been  productive  of  very  uncertain  resultH.  'I'he 
articulation  acquired  Ijy  Ihe  congenitally  d'af  l);tH  b'^'U  ho 
imperfect,  save  in  a  f(iW  (exceptional  caneK,  that  parents  have 
frequently  requested  that  their  children  should  not  be  taught 
to  speak.  Itesults  so  diecou raging  must  be  })articularly  tanta- 
lizing to  teachers  who  have  devoted  their  liven  to  the  work; 
more  especially  when  the  construction  of  Automaton  Spe-aking 
Machines,  by  Jiaron  de  Kenjpelen,  Sir  ('harles  \Vhf;atstone,  and 
Herr  Faber,  and  the  artificial  production  of  vowel  sfiunds  by 
llelmholtz,  prove  so  eonclunively  the  meehanieal  nati.n^  of 
speech. 

If  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  produce  from  j>ieces  of  wood 
and  India-rubber  an  intelligible — Iiowever  rude— utterance, 
surely  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  us^;  the  perfftd  instrument 
of  speech  with  which  they  have  hi-cn  endowed. 

If  we  can  only  make  the  deaf-mute  place  his  organs  of  artic- 
ulation as  we  do,  theory  asserts  that  he  will  talk.  Hut  here 
lies  the  difliculty.  Who  can  tell  liim  what  t<>  do  ?  We  hear 
the  sounds  of  Hpeech  and  imitate  them  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  actions  of  the  vocal  organs.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand 
rx;uld  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  movements  of  his  own 
mouth  in  uttering  this  present  sent<.'nce.  The  faf:t  is  that 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  hitherto  l>een  groping  in 
the  dark  as  regards  the  mechanism  of  articulation.  Their 
instructions  to  their  pupils  have  been  little  more  than  thi«: 
20 
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"  Look  at  me  and  try  to  find  out  what  I  do."  Unfortunately, 
all  the  actions  of  speech  are  not  appreciable  by  the  eye,  and 
therefore  instruction  by  imitation  alone  must  ever  be  product- 
ive of  imperfect  articulation. 

Some  teachers  have  tried  to  exhibit  by  diagrams  or  by  actual 
models  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  the  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  forming  sounds,  and  Braidwood  attempted  to  direct 
the  tongues  of  his  pupils  by  mechanical  means.  But  the  one 
thing  that  rendered  these  ingenious  attempts  comparatively 
fruitless  was  this :  the  true  mechanism  of  speech-sounds  was 
not  understood. 

The  very  absence  of  certain  results  proves  this.  Even  as 
lately  as  1854  the  convention  of  European  philologists  that 
assembled  at  the  Prussian  embassy  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  universal  alphabet,  acknowledged  that  the 
requisite  physiological  basis  for  such  an  alphabet  had  still  to 
be  discovered ;  and  in  1865,  Alex.  J.  Ellis,  the  highest  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  phonetics,  admitted  that  alphabetics  as  a 
science  did  not  exist  before  the  invention  of  "  visible  speech." 

In  regard  then  to  the  teaching  of  articulation,  the  very 
essentials  of  success  have  hitherto  been  wanting. 

Teachers  did  not  know  what  were  the  correct  actions  of  the 
yocal  organs  in  forming  sounds ;  and  they  had  no  suitable 
means  of  imparting  to  their  pupils  such  knowledge  as  they 
did  possess. 

Teachers  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  scientific  system 
available  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Where- 
ever  visible  speech  has  been  presented,  it  has  met  with  enthu- 
siastic supporters  ;  and  the  results  already  attained  by  it,  point 
forward  to  still  greater  in  the  future. 

CONCERNING  THE  MODULATION  OF  THE  YOICE. 

That  deaf  mutes  should  be  able  to  modulate  the  voice,  seems 
more  astonishing  and  incredible  than  that  they  should  articu- 
late correctly. 

When  we  come  to  consider  that  all  races  of  men,  and  even 
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that  of  some  animals,  express  the  same  emotions  by  identical 
inflections  of  the  voice,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  language  of  inflec- 
tions is  as  natural  as  tiiat  of  looks  and  gestures. 

The  blind  do  not  need  tlieir  eyes  that  their  emotions  may  be 
made  visible;  nor  do  the  deaf  require  their  ears  to  render  their 
voices  expressive.  The  blind  man  knits  his  l)rows  in  anger, 
curls  his  lip  in  contempt,  or  raises  his  eyel)ro\vs  in  astonish- 
ment, although  he  has  never  beheld  a  human  face  ;  and  simi- 
larly, the  deaf-mute  has  the  inclination  to  vary  tlie  pitch  and 
quality  of  his  voice  to  express  his  feelings,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  hearing. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  assertion  is  Iwrne  out  by  fact. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  deaf  infant  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  one  that  hears  otherwise  than  by  its  indifference  to  out- 
ward noises.  Indeed,  it  is  often  two,  and  even  three  years, 
before  the  want  of  hearing  is  discovered.  It  is  only  when  the 
child  reaches  the  age  when  others  commence  to  talk  that  any 
difference  is  manifest,  and  then  the  sole  peculiarity  is — he  does 
not  articulate.  Speech  being  a  conventional  form  of  lan- 
guage, ordinarily  acquired  by  hearing,  tlie  deaf  (;hiUl  is 
debarred  from  learning  it. 

The  inflections  of  his  voice  are  therefore  accompanied  by 
only  random  motions  of  the  moutli.  lie  gives  utterance  to 
mere  brute  noises.  These  are  so  painful  to  tlie  friends  of  the 
afflicted  one,  that  sooner  or  later  he  is  given  to  understand 
that  the  inclination  to  express  his  feelings  audibly  must  b.- 
subdued.  He  is  constrained  to  be  mute  until,  Anally,  silence 
becomes  a  habit. 

But  still,  occasionally,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  feeling 
breaks  through  the  fetters  that  have  been  imposed  upon  it. 
For  instance,  the  deaf-mute  often  laughs  or  cries,  lie  does  not 
weep  silently,  nor  does  he  merely  smile.  He  gives  audible 
expression  to  his  emotions,  and  the  inflections  given  are  ident- 
ical with  those  of  a  hearing  child  placed  in  like  circumstances. 

Such  facts  as  these  afford  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
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inflections  of  the  voice  are  dictated  by  feeling,  and  that  the 
ear  only  enables  us  to  recognize  them  when  given. 

That  deaf  mutes  can  feel  and  govern  the  movements  of  their 
own  voices  by  sensation  alone  is  now  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubi. 

Two  young  ladies  (one  of  tlieni  a  congenital  deaf-mute) 
luive  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  an  astonishing  degree.  These 
pupils  are  certified  by  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  lecturer  on  otology 
in  Harvard  University,  to  be  totally  and  absolutely  deaf. 

Experiments  conducted  by  teachers  in  Boston,  Northampton, 
and  Hartford,  have  also  been  perfectly  successful. 

C02^CERNIN'G  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  VOICE. 

The  belief  has  been  and  is  prevalent,  among  those  w^ho  have 
not  examined  into  the  matter,  that  there  is  some  real  defect  in 
the  mouth  that  incapacitates  it  for  utterance,  and  I  know  that 
even  some  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  (judging,  I  presume, 
from  the  disagreeable  noises  made  by  their  pupils)  imagine 
that  the  throat,  at  all  events,  is  affected,  and  hence  conclude 
that  the  quality  of  the  voice  must  always  be  unpleasant. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  quality  of  the  voice  depends  very 
little  upon  the  throat.  Indeed,  if  we  could  hear  the  voice  as 
it  proceeds  from  the  glottis,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
materially  difierent  from  that  produced  by  the  reed  of  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

Sj^eech  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  air.  If  we  cast  a  stone  into 
Avater,  we  see  the  ever- widening  circles  of  waves  that  proceed 
from  the  center  of  commotion.  A  somcAvhat  similar  series  of 
undulations  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  speaker. 

On  the  water  each  successive  ripple  is  the  picture  of  the  one 
preceding  it;  but  the  sound  waves  that  succeed  each  other  are 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  number  of  undulations  within  a  certain  space  gives  rise 
to  pitcli,  the  height  or  size  of  a  ripple  determines  the  force  or 
loudness,  and  the  shape  of  a  wave  gives  the  quaUty  or  timbre. 

In  speech,  the  air  witjiin  the  lungs  is  urged  forward  bj  the 
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action  of  the  diapliragm  into  the  larynx.  It  is  there  split  up 
into  waves  by  the  vibration  of.  the  vocal  chords,  and  these 
waves  are  monlded  (so  to  speak)  in  passing  throiigli  the  pharynx 
and  mouth.  Hence,  in  any  vocal  sound  the  force  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  the  pitch  by  the  vibration  of 
the  Yocal  chords,  and  the  timhre  by  the  pharynx  and  by  tlio 
mouth. 

Since  we  can  represent,  by  means  of  symbols,  any  position 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  visible  speech  is  capable  of  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  voice. 

Of  all  the  pupils  in  the  American  Asyhim  1  do  not  think 
there  were  more  than  a  dozen  whose  voices  could  be  called 
harsh.  In  every  case  where  the  experiment  was  tried  the  tim- 
bre was  successfully  corrected. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMEi^TS  AVITH  VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the 
belief  that  deaf-mutes  may  be  taught  to  speak  like  other  people ; 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  how  far  the  desired  result  has 
been  realized  by  the  employment  of  visible  speech  as  a  medium 
of  instruction. 

A  description  of  my  father's  system  has  so  recently  been 
given  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, — Vol. 
XVII.,  page  1, — that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  fur- 
ther explanation  concerning  it.  In  the  article  alluded  to 
reference  was  made^  at  page  8,  to  private  experiments  then 
being  undertaken  with  the  system  in  Boston.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  was  published  in  a  pamj-jhlet  form  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Principals  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Hence,  a  summary  of  results  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  here. 
The  objects  of  the  Boston  experiments  were  : 
J .  To  test  how  far  the  mouths  and  voices  of  deaf-mutes  could 
be  educated  by  means  of  visible  speech  and  the  nllied  elocu- 
tionary notation ;  and 
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2.  To  discover,  experimentally,  the  best  mode  of  teaching 
the  system. 

The  results  may  briefly  be  noted: 

1.  A  congenital  deaf-mute,  in  three  months,  not  only 
acquired  all  the  English  elements  that  had  been  defective  after 
four  years'' instruction  by  imitation,  but  could  pronounce  for- 
eign sounds  at  sight  of  their  symbols. 

This  pupil  also  learned  to  inflect  the  voice,  sustain  it  on  one 
level,  or  vary  its  timlre  at  will. 

She  is  perfectly  conscious  of  every  movement  in  her  throat, 
and  recognizes  (in  her  own  voice)  certain  musical  intervals. 

Before  instruction  in  visible  speech  it  was  difiicult  for 
strangers  to  understand  her  conversation,  and  almost  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  follow  her  reading ;  now  she  finds  no  difficulty 
in  making  herself  understood,  and  she  can  read  distinctly  and 
intelligibly  from  the  symbols  of  visible  speech,  but  with 
extreme  slowness. 

The  faulty  habits  of  speech  already  formed  place  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  fluent  utterance,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  will  be  surmounted  by 
patient  practice. 

2.  A  semi-mute  acquired  a  knowledge  of  elocutionary  prin- 
ciples, and  not  only  learned  to  modulate  the  voice,  but 
evidently  felt  the  expressiveness  of  the  inflections.  In  this 
instance  also  there  was  a  most  decided  perception  of  relative 
pitch. 

These  are  the  two  pupils  certified  by  Dr.  Blake  to  be  totally 
deaf. 

3.  Another  pupil,  who  became  deaf  at  eighteen  months  old, 
but  who  has  a  slight  sense  of  hearing  in  one  ear,  can  now  give 
natural  expression  to  her  utterance,  and  even  sing  a  simple  air. 

4.  The  experiments  give  good  ground  for  the  conclusion 
that  visible  speech  will  enable  even  adult  deaf-mutes  to  artic- 
ulate intelligibly. 
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The  symbols  appeal  so  directly  to  the  mind  that  more  rapid 
progress  is  made  by  adults  than  by  children  in  masterinfr  the 
elements. 

The  most  unpromising  of  the  pupils  experimented  on — 
unpromising  from  the  fact  that  he  had  nearly  reached  middle- 
age— acquired  all  the  Enghsh  elements  in  twelve  lessons;  and 
his  voice,  which  was  at  first  extremely  disagreeable,  became 
much  improved. 

In  other  cases  of  younger  pupils  the  exercises  produced  a 
perfectly  natural  quality  of  voice. 

At  an  exhibition  of  results  given  in  Boston  the  company 
assembled  appointed  the  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  and  Professors  Monroe  and  Churchill,  a  committee 
"to  report  the  perfect  success  of  Mr.  Bell's  methods."  The 
testimony  of  this  committee  will  be  found  in  the  recent  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  a  very  interesting 
experiment  was  tried,  that  deserves  special  mention  here.  The 
teachers  of  that  institution  selected  from  the  various  classes 
ten  pupils  possessing  a  knowlege  of  speech,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  could  be  done  for  congenital  deaf-mutes  by  the 
new  system.  Three  of  th^se  pupils  were  placed  under  my  own 
care,  and  the  others  were  distributed  among  the  teachers  who 
were  studying  visible  speech,  in  order  that  the  results  attained 
might  be  due  rather  to  the  system,  than  to  the  instruction  of 
any  particular  individual. 

Taking  the  number  of  English  elements  as  36,  and  multiply- 
ing this  by  the  number  of  pupils,  we  have  a  total  of  3G0  sounds 
to  be  learned. 

Eighty-six  English  sounds,  or  twenty-four  per  cent,  were 
obtained  at  once  by  imitation. 

From  these  sounds  189  others  were  developed  by  visible 
speech,  so  that  76  per  cent  of  the  Enghsh  elements  were  per- 
fected in  seven  weeks. 
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All  the  pupils  who  had  disagreeable  voices,  acquired  th  • 
power  of  producing  natural  tones. 

All  could  vary  the  pitch  of  the  voice. 

Two  could  produce  natural  inflections. 

Although  it  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  these 
l^upils  should,  within  such  a  short  period,  acquire  sufficient 
control  over  the  instrument  of  speech  to  articulate  sentences 
correctly,  yet,  at  the  exhibition  of  results  given  at  the  institu- 
tion, a  fcAV  sentences  were  pronounced  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
understood  by  the  audience  without  any  prompting. 

An  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  Boston  Day  School 
for  Deaf-Mutes,  will  be  found  in  the  Annals,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  G. 
See  also  the  "  Twenty- third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,"  page  45. 

For  information  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  system 
into  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass.;  the 
National  College  ibr  Deaf-Mutes,  AVashington,  D.  C. ;  the 
American  Asylum,  Ilartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Jacksonville 
Institution,  111.,  see  the  published  reports  of  these  institutions. 

From  what  has  been  accomplished  by  visible  speech,  there 
is  no  assumption  in  saying  that  a  good  articulation  can  be 
certainly  acquired  even  by  the  cong^itally  deaf ;  and  I  would 
therefore  urge  that  all  the  pupils  in  our  institutions  should 
have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  learning  to  speak. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  visible  speech  does  not 
necessitate  any  great  increase  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  as  it  has  been  found  that  large  classes,  numbering 
as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty,  may  be  simultaneously 
exercised.  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  system  in  any  way  inter- 
fere w4th  existing  methods  of  instruction.  It  however  greatly 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  important  art  of  lip-reading, 
where  this  is  studied. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  discussion  which  may  follow  this 
paper  may  lead  to  a  wide  range  of  experiments  in  the  vast 
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fields  under  your  supervision  ;  and  also  that,  before  long,  the 
new  instrument  of  instruction  in  speech,  realizing]:  a  practical 
power  hitherto  never  attained,  may  be  found  established  in 
every  institution  of  this  great  country. 

The  President— May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Bell,  the  name  of  the 
first  person  to  whom  you  have  alluded  ? 

Mr.  Bell — I  can  give  the  names  of  all.  The  congenital 
deaf-mute  is  Miss  E.  Theresa  B.  Dudley,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.;  the  semi-mute  is  Miss  Alice  C.  Jennings  of  Auburndale, 
Mass.;  the  semi-deaf  pupil  is  Miss  Isabella  Flagg,  of  Boston  ; 
and  the  adult  deaf-mute  to  whom  reference  was  made  is  Mr. 
Kenniston,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Noyes — How  long  has  Miss  Dudley  been  under  your 
training  in  visible  speech  ? 

Mr.  Bell — At  the  time  this  report  was  made  she  had  been 
three  months  under  instruction.  She  has  since  had  instrac- 
tion  in  visible  speech,  and  has  progressed  beyond  the  point 
stated.  I  hope  in  the  future  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
in  her  case,  she  will  acquire  a  perfect  j^ronunciation. 

Mr.  Notes — If  this  system  of  visible  speech  were  carried  to 
perfection,  might  it  be  applied  to  music  ?  Do  you  regard  that 
as  practicable  ? 

Mr.  Bell — I  don't  think  it  would  hv  v/orth  while  to  make 
experiments  to  ascertain.  I  believe  the  possibilities  are  greater 
than  we  think ;  but  I  don't  regard  it  as  worth  while  to  make 
experiments  because  it  would  lead  to  no  practical  resuHs.  It 
has  been  shown  that  persons  entirely  deaf  can  appreciate  rel- 
ative pitch  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  not  tried  to  develop 
that  power  to  any  great  degree,  not  seeing  that  any  practical 
results  would  come  of  it. 

The  President— There  would  be  nu  inducement  to  deaf- 
mutes,  even  if  they  could  be  taught  to  sing,  because  they  would 
derive  no  pleasure  from  it. 
.  Mr.  Notes— I  have  pupils  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  depart- 
ment who  will  remain  at  the  piano  by  tho  half  hour  to  enjoy 
21 
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the  pleasant  sensation  thej  experience  from  the  vibrations 
while  the  instrument  is  being  played. 

The  President — It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  them,  though,  as 
singing  is  to  us. 

Mr.  Bang^s — I  have  seen  deaf  mutes  take  a  stick  and  pass 
along  a  picket-fence,  striking  the  successive  pickets,  and  seem- 
ing to  derive  pleasure  from  the  sensation. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  knew  a  German  lad  who  could  not  distin- 
guish sounds,  and  have  oftentimes  seen  him  sitting  down  and 
thumping  on  the  desk  or  some  other  surface,  as  if  beating  a 
drum,  and  keeping  perfect  time  also. 

Mr.  Bell — The  pleasure  there  would  consist  in  the  rhythm 
rather  than  in  any  music  that  would  result.  As  I  regard  it, 
the  power  of  singing,  if  it  could  be  acquired  by  deaf  mutes, 
would  be  of  no  practical  utility  whatever;  but  the  power  of 
inflecting  the  voice  is  of  material  importance,  and  therefore  I 
have  gone  somewhat  at  length  into  the  reasons  for  attempting 
to  teach  it. 

The  President — I  have  observed  that  deaf  mutes,  as  a 
class,  have  an  idea  of  time  in  music,  though  they  have  no 
conception  of  harmon\\  I  have  known  a  deaf  mute  to  keep 
time  with  a  bass  drum  for  a  band  of  music  after  he  had  once 
been  given  the  time. 

Mr.  Bell — The  education  of  that  power  of  appreciating 
time  is  most  important,  because  we  find  that  congenital  deaf 
mutes,  who  have  been  taught  articulation,  are  as  a  general 
rule  lacking  in  the  rhythm  of  speech.  If  the  power  of  appre- 
ciating rhythm  or  time  were  cultivated,  it  would  react  with 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  acquisition  of  si)ecch. 

Mr.  Notes — One  particular  part  of  your  article  in  which  I 
was  specially  interested  is  this,  that  speech  is  more  dependent 
upon  feeling  or  sensation  than  hearing.  That  is  a  propoeition 
that  1  would  like  to  see  amplified  and  illustrated. 

Mr.  Bell — We  can  all  see  at  once  in  ourselves  that  speech 
is  in  reality  a  muscular  habit.    Every  one  who  is  in  this  room 
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who  can  talk  cau  articulafco  uoiselessly.  What  is  the  guide  to 
speech  there  ?  It  ia  muscnlar  feeling ;  and  wo  find  that  Hpcecb 
ifl  so  little  dependent  upon  hearing  that  it  is  only  when  hear- 
ing has  been  lost  Ijeforc  the  habit  of  speaking  has  been  fully 
formed  that  articulation  has  become  defective. 

Mk.  Noyes — Why  then  do  personn  who  liave  arrived  at  the 
years  of  maturity,  being  naturally  very  genial  and  social  in 
their  habits,  when  their  hearing  is  gone,  gradually  lose  their 
power  of  speech  ? 

Mk.  Bell — As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  only 
where  the  hearing  has  been  lost  in  early  life  that  such  results 
follow. 

Mr.  Notes — You  will  find  recorded  an  instance  of  a  mili- 
tary officer  who  lost  his  hearing  during  a  cannonade,  and  aft<.'r- 
ward  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

Mr.  Bell— I  would  be  anxious  to  know  if>  in  that  case, 
there  was  not  some  other  cause  for  the  loss  of  speech  than  the 
absence  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Notes— I  know  a  person  who  was  once  an  exceedingly 
social,  genial  man  in  society,  now  almost  totally  deaf.  Years 
ago  he  loved  social  intercourse;  now  he  very  seldom  enters 
into  conversation  ;  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  silence. 

The  President— I  think  that  does  not  tend  to  controvert 
Mr.  Bell's  position.  He  would  naturally  withdraw  from 
society,  because  he  had  lost  the  enjo}Tnent  of  society. 

Mb.  Notes— Not  only  withdrawing  from  society,  but  in 
some  instances  they  entirely  lose  the  power  of  speech. 

Mr.  BELi^My  proposition  is,  that  the  actions  of  si)cech  can 
be  performed  without  the  aid  of  hearing.  You  have  instances 
of  totally  deaf  pupils  who  can  articulate.  Indeed,  wo  all  had 
an  illustration  in  this  very  room  yesterday,  of  a  totally  deaf 
gentleman,  who  became  deaf  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet  who 
spoke  to  us  as  perfectly  as  if  he  could  hear.  Tho.se  who  lose 
their  hearing  at  five  become  dumb  because  they  forget  how  to 
speak.   At  the  age  of  ten  the  speech  is  retained,  but  perhaps 
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a  little  imperfectly.  At  twelve  or  fourteen  we  find  very  little 
peculiarity  of  speech ;  and  adults  who  become  deaf  have  no 
imperfections  of  utterance  that  can  be  traced  to  lack  of  hear- 
ing, at  least  as  far  a&  my  observations  go.  They  possess  no 
more  peculiarity  after  deafness  than  before ;  but,  even  if  such 
were  the  case,  it  does  not  invalidate  the  proposition  at  al],  that 
the  actions  of  speech  can  be  performed  without  the  aid  of 
hearing. 

The  PiiESiJDEKT — I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  Mr. 
Bell's  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals,"  and 
shortly  afterward  I  went  to  Brantford  to  see  Mr.  Bell  to  get 
him  to  perform  some  experiments  with  my  pupils,  but  it  was 
not  practicable  for  him  to  go  to  Jacksonville,  and  the  result 
was,  I  sent  one  of  our  teachers  to  Hartford  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  I  have  since  seen  her,  and  she  hopes  to  find 
it  a  very  great>aid  in  her  efforts  to  teach  articulation  to  deaf- 
mutes.  I  was  impressed  by  what  Mr.  Bell  told  me  at  Brant- 
ford, that  his  father  had  fallen  upon  a  system  based  upon 
natural  principles,  and  one  that  had  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
power;  that  it  was  philosophical'and  suggestive  in  its  nature, 
with  some  explanations  becoming  pictorial  to  those  familiar 
with  symbols,  and  that  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  experime»t 
with  it  in  our  institutions,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial  in  the  Illinois  institution  this  fall. 

During  the  progress  of  this  discussion  Mr.  Bell  illustrated 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  his  method  of  instructing  deai- 
mutes  in  the  elementary  principles  of  visible  speech. 

To  test  the  accuracy  with  which  the  symbols  of  visible 
speech  may  be  used,  a  number  of  disconnected  sentences  were 
suggested  by  different  members  of  the  Conference  and  written 
on  the  board  in  such  characters  by  Miss  Fuller.  Mr.  Bell, 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  room,  was  then  called  in,  and 
without  hesitation  read  correctly  each  sentence,  giving  with 
minute  precision  such  provincialisms  and  incorrect  vowel- 
sounds  as  had  been  purposely  suggested  in  order  to  render  the 
test  more  complete. 
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Me.  Noyes— Will  Mr.  Bell  please  to  explain  to  us  now  how 
he  makes  the  connection  between  this  and  the  Knp^lish 
hiBgiiap^e  ? 

Mr.  Bell — My  plan  is  to  treat  the  month  as  a  ninsicul 
instrument.  Hearing  children  require  four  or  fivf  years'  prac- 
tice in  order  to  speak,  and  the  mouths  of  (iongenital  deaf  mutes 
require  mnch  training.  We  take,  first,  the  elementary  sounds 
and  then  combine  them  into  syllables,  which  arc  to  be  articu- 
lated rapidly  and  with  a  definite  rhythm.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  not  to  introduce  sense  into  articulation  until  control  is 
gained  over  the  mouth,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the 
formation  of  faulty  habits  of  speech.  We  propose  to  get 
control  by  the  practice  of  oral  gymnastics. 

Mr.  Noyes — Would  you  imply  that  in  your  lessons  at 
Hartford  you  had  been  successful  in  teaching  them  anything 
to  any  extent  but  simply  these  elements  of  sound? 

Mr.  Bell — Simply  the  elements  of  sound.  Still,  scvun  out 
of  ten  pupils,  who  had  previously  no  knowledge  of  speech, 
were  able  to  articulat<i  sentences  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
strangers  without  prompting,  and  this  after  seven  weeks' 
instruction. 

Mr.  Noyes— Have  you  ever  taken  a  class,  or  a  single  pupil, 
on  this  principle,  and  carried  them  on  and  iini.shed  their 
EDglish  education  by  this  system  ? 

Mr.  Bell— This  system  does  not  enter  into  educational 
matters  at  all.  The  application  to  deaf  mutes  \a  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  The  experiment  at  the  Boston  school 
was  the  first  made  with  a  regular  system  of  instruction.  The 
most  advanced  pupil  I  have  had  is  Miss  Dudley,  and  of  course 
Miss  Rogers  had  already  done  a  great  deal  for  her. 

Mr.  Noyes— That  is  not  a  fair  illustration  of  your  mode, 
because  Miss  Dudley  was  quite  well  educated  hefon-  yon  taught 
her. 

Mr.  Bell— As  I  have  already  said,  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
educational  question.    You  can  educate  your  pu{)il  by  signs. 
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by  the  manual  alphabet,  or  in  any  otier  Avay.  This  system  is 
merely  a  meiuis  by  which  mechanical  speech  may  l>c  taught 

Mil.  ^^OYKS — I  am  intensely  interested  in  this  matter,  and  I 
wish  to  arrive  at  some  points  of  information.  Now,  with  the 
experience,  observation,  jind  practice  yon  have  had,  do  yon 
regard  it  as  a  system  to  be  introduced  into  these  institutions 
to  be  the  means  of  educating  all,  instead  of  the  system  by 
signs  ? 

Mr.  Bell — I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  question.  This  in 
only  an  instrument  by  which  you  may  teach  them  articulation. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  all  intelligent  deaf  mutes  can  acquire' 
the  power  of  mechanical  speech.  When  that  is  acquired,  then 
comes  the  question,  What  is  to  be  done  with  articulation  ?" 
That  is  a  question  for  experienced  teachers,  who  have  spcn: 
their  whole  lives  in  the  work;  not  for  such  as  myself. 

Question — [By  a  gentleman  not  a  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence.] Can  your  most  advanced  pupil  reply  intelligibly  to  any 
question  V 

Mit.  Bell— Yes,  sir.  That  is  on  account  of  the  previous 
training  by  Miss  Rogers.  The  only  difficulty  before  was  that 
the  articulation  was  imperfect,  so  that  strangers  had  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  her.  Visible  speech  has  come  in  to 
improve  this  speech.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  perfect  by  any 
means  :  but  such  men  as  Mr.  Philbrick,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
others  of  the  company  who  assembled  at  the  Deaf  Mute  School 
in  Boston,  were  convinced  that  it  only  required  practice  with 
oral  gymnastics  to  make  her  speech  perfect. 

The  Pkesident — Ilow  boor  after  you  have  commenced 
instruction  in  visible  speech  would  you  begin  to  teach  them 
the  signiticance  of  words  ? 

Mr.  Bell — I  would  not  give  them  the  meaning  of  any  Avord 
until  the  power  of  pronouncing  it  had  first  been  obtained.  I 
advise  that  the  meaning  of  spoken  words  should  not  be 
explained  \mi\\ fine ncy  of  articulation  has  been  acquired. 

The  President — You  do  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  wliat 
the  ultimate  practical  value  of  your  system  will  W  ? 
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Mit.  hELL— No,  feir.  Hut  I  tmy  Ihul  the  ultimate  result  in 
perfect  mechauicul  articulation.  The  whole  courfc^;  of  rny 
remarks  is  to  this:  that  it  is  proved  that  even  congenital 
mut^'6  may  be  taught  to  articulate  intelligibly  by  meann  of 
visible  Kix-cch,  and  it  i?,  therefore,  adviBabh-  that  all  our  pupiU 
should  have  the  opportunity  given  them  of  lUM^uiring  «|x'ech 
if  they  can. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  wish  to  in^juire  whctln-r  ih<-  h\>;tetn  of 
vieible  speech  and  the  Hveteni  of  instruction  by  signs  can 
combined. 

Me.  Bell — Visible  speech  may  Ix^  combined  with  ant/ 
system;  but  it  leaves  undisturbed  the  contest  going  on  Ix'tween 
signs  and  articulation  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  language. 
The  great  succesa  of  visible  speccli  in  its  philological  and  mi>>- 
sionary  application,  as  well  as  in  its  application  U)  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes,  renders  it  advisable  now  t<>  have  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  propagation  of  the  system,  and  it  may  fx'  well 
for  principals  of  inistitulious  for  the  d«  af  and  dumb  to  know 
that  such  an  egtabiishmentis  to  be  founded  thiji  year  in  BoMt^^n. 
In  order  to  supply  teachers  with  illustrations  of  the  methods  of 
instruction,  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  private  school  for  a  small 
number  of  deaf-mutes,  and  another  for  a  small  nuf/il>er  of  h«"ar- 
ing  pupils- with  defective  speech. 

The  President — How  far  do  you  use  signs  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  in  visible  speech  'f 

Me.  Bell — I  use  signs  so  far  as  this  mutter  is  concerned 
that  the  visible  spc^b  symbols  are  themselves  signs,  s<j  to 
speak,  f.^r  the  organs  of  speech.  A*  they  are  pictorial  in  th^-ir 
nature,  very  little  further  explanation  is  needed. 

Me-  XoYiS— You  say  that  at  Hartford  seventy-six  per  cent 
of  the  English  elements  were  attained.  In  what  did  the 
remainder  consist  of  that  were  not  attained  ? 

Me.  Bell— Vowel  soundi*.  And  thoee  were  not  attained 
because  they  were  not  attempted.  My  plan  was  to  proct-ed 
dowly.    After  mastering  one  element  we  went  to  anoth*  r.  I 
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have  uo  doubt  we  could  have  mastered  more  by  working 
intensely  hard,  but  my  object  Avas  to  have  perfection  in  every 
thing  "\ve  did. 

Mr.  Notes — All  you  attempted  you  accomplished^ 

Mr.  Bell — Yes,  sir,  and  the  rest  must  follow.  They  must 
practice  those  sounds  already  acquired  until  they  become  per- 
fectly familiar  with  them.  We  have  a  plan  already  made  out, 
proved  by  experience  to  be  correct,  and  we  know  just  what  to 
do  in  each  particular  case  to  obtain  the  missing  sounds,  using 
a  '^manipulator"  when  necessary.  I  do  not  wish  to  push  the 
work  too  fast,  but  rather  to  go  step  by  step.  The  end  to  be 
attained  is  sure,  but  the  progress  must  be  slow.  I  look  upon 
perfection,  not  rapidity  of  acquirement,  as  the  criterion  of  prog- 
ress. So,  in  speech,  I  w^ould  be  content  to  abide  the  discon- 
tent of  parents  who  might,  at  first,  think  their  sons  or 
daughters  were  not  becoming  able  to  talk.  In  the  case  of 
congenital  deaf-mutes,  I  would  be  content  to  have  them  prac- 
tice mere  oral  gymnastics  for  one  year,  or  even  longer  if 
necessary,  before  commencing  to  teach  them  spoken  sentences. 
In  the  case  of  semi-mutes,  who  talk  imperfectly,  I  would  keep 
up  the  speech  and  use  s3'mbols  to  correct  their  articulation. 

QuESTiOJ^ — [By  a  gentleman  not  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference]. Do  you  regard  your  system  as  it  now  exists  suffi- 
cient to  overcome,  in  time,  all  these  difficulties  ?  Can  you 
take  a  pupil,  and,  after  a  course  of  years,  have  him  pronounce 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  ? 

Mk.  Bell — Every  experiment  that  has  been  made  serves  to 
show  that  such  results  may  be  accomplished.  They  also  show 
that  the  results  obtained  are  due  more  to  the  system  than  to 
the  individual  teacher.  All  the  experiments  of  other  teachers 
have  been  as  successful  in  their  kind  as  those  conducted  by 
myself. 

Mr.  Palmer — What  is  your  own  system  of  instruction, 
independent  of  any  institution  ? 

Mr.  Bell — I  have  not  yet  commenced  to  teach  deaf-mutes, 
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and  I  am  entirely  unbiased  in  regard  to  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Palmer — Wliat  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  in  impart- 
ing a  knowledge  of  visible  speech  you  would  adopt  a  system  of 
signs  as  an  aid  to  instruction. 

Mr.  Bell — The  system  that  I  have  adopted  is  that  which  I 
illustrated  awhile  ago:  pointing  to  different  parts  of  the 
mouth. 

Mr.  Kotes — I  should  be  happy  to  hear  from  Miss  Fuller  a 
statement  as  to  the  workings  of  this  system  as  she  has  used  it 
in  Boston.  I  understand  the  school  which  Miss  Fuller  repre- 
sents is  the  only  one  in  this  country  that  has  commenced  with 
this  system,  and  is  working  in  full  sympathy  with  it. 

Mr.  Bell — It  is  also  us«d  in  ISTorthampton  and  Washington 
and  Hartford. 

Mr.  Notes — I  understand,  however,  that  the  Boston  school 
is  more  entirely  committed  to  that  system  than  any  other 
school ;  it  has  practised  upon  that  system  longer  than  any 
other  institution  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bell— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Notes — I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  Miss  Fuller  give 
some  statement  of  the  result  of  her  observation  and  experience. 

Miss  Fuller — The  children  who  have  been  received  since 
last  September,  are  those  who  really  show  what  can  be  done 
with  visible  speech,  as  all  previously  admitted  had  been 
taught  by  our  old  plan  of  imitation.  Our  work  with  the 
former  has  been  confined  to  the  elementary  sounds  and  com- 
binations, and  we  consider  that  the  results  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  under  the  old  system.  We  have  used  it  with 
the  older  pnpiJs  in  correcting  pronunciation,  with  very  good 
success.  Many  who  had  been  unable  to  acquire  certain  ele- 
ments, have,  by  this  system,  been  taught  to  understand  and 
overcome  their  ditficulties.  I  experimented  with  a  private 
pupil  from  January  until  June.  When  she  came  to  me  she 
could  speak  very  intelligibly,  but  her  voice  was  peculiar  and 
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oT  a  high  pitdi.  She  had  never  given  a  medium  chest  tone. 
Alter  a  little  wliile  1  succeeded  in  producing  a  good  chest 
tone,  then  a  very  deej)  tone  and  the  different  pitches.  From 
these,  1  led  her  on  to  inflections,  so  that  she  readily 
gave  in  Rentences  the  simple  rise  and  the  simple  lall,  and  the 
conij)Ound  rise  and  the  compound  fall. 

Mr.  Noyes.— Do  1  understand  you  havi*  made  it  the  means 
of  introducing  the  pupils  at  once  into  the  English  Linguage, 
and  not  drill  them  six  months  or  a  year  and  then  introduce 
them  to  t  he  English  language  ? 

MiBS  Fuller. — We  employ  different  methods  with  pupils  of 
different  degrees  of  advancement. 

The  youngest  are  taught  langnge  by  niQuns  of  writing,  quite 
independently  of  speech.  We  use  visible  speech,  symbols  to 
obtain  sounds,  and  for  drill  in  combinations  which,  though 
sometimes  forming  words,  we  do  not  teach  the  pupils  to  asso- 
ciate with  their  meaning  until  they  have  sufficient  control  of 
their  mouths  to  utter  them  with  ease  and  distinctness.  They 
also  practice  reading  these  combinations  from  the  lips  of  the 
teRcher. 

In  the  ease  of  older  pupils,  who  have  acquired  language  but 
have  no  knowledge  of  speech,  we  associate  very  soon  the 
English  element  with  the  visible  speech  symbols. 

The  Pkesidhjjt — IIoav  much  have  those  children  accom- 
plished in  the  matter  of  utterance  of  speech, — tkose  who 
came  to  you  last  September? 

Miss  Eullek — They  have  acquired  nearly  all  of  the  con- 
sonants and  a  number  of  the  vowels,  and  are  able  to  combine 
iheni  readily.  These  combinations  produce  many  words  which 
they  utter  with  a  good  degree  of  distinctness. 

Mr.  Bangs — You  nse  no  signs  in  your  school. 

Miss  Fuller — AVe  do  not  hesitate  to  use  natural  signs  with 
the  youngest  pupils  to  illustrate  actions  and  objects  that  can- 
not well  otherwise  be  shown.  For  instance,  the  words  eat, 
drink,  etc.,  are  shown  by  imitating  the  actions  of  eating,  drink- 
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ing,  etc.  But  such  words  as  walk,  r-iin,  nit,  etc.,  arc;  illiiHtratH] 
))y  .'Mitually  walkin^,^,  etc. 

Tiiii  Prkhidknt—I  think  tho  (Jonrcn^ncc,  would  h>'  yjiui  to 
hear  from  MIkh  RogcrH  on  thin  j»apcr  and  on  tliiH  general  Hub- 
ject,  afi  the  syHtem  han  been  used  in  licr  kcIiooI  HonK?  nionthn. 

MlBS  RoGKRH— I  (lid  not  j)ropoH(;  Lo  ex|)reKH  arjy  oj»inion, 
having  ])econri(!  familial"  with  it  only  within  th(;  luHt  two 
months;  as  I  returned  from  Europe  only  Hev(;n  weekrt  before 
tlie  close  of  the  term,  having  Ix-rn  ah^f^nt  iK-arly  (•K'v<'n 
montliH. 

Kroni  converH!i,tion  with  Mr.  IU-Wh  i':d\w.i',  and  I'roin  the 
explanation  he  gave  of  the  Kystem,  I  felt  (li:d  we  might  derive 
great  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  even  if  we  did  not  make 
exclusive  use  of  it  in  our  Hchool.  A  nhort  time  before  I  left 
for  Enrope  I  became  jw;qnainted  with  Mr.  iiell,  who  in  present, 
lie  was  with  ns  a  day  or  two;  our  teachers  during  thai  time 
gathered  some  information  from  him.  Before  1  went  away  1 
strongly  advised  that  the  teacher  who  should  take  the  new 
class  entering  in  September,  should  do  what  she  could  with 
iMr.  Bell's  system,  beginning  to  t/Caeb  them  in  that  way.  She 
went  on  as  far  as  she  could  with  the  litth;  knowledge  hIk?  had, 
then  went  to  BostoJi ;  was  with  Mr.  Bell  a  wi'ck,  and  return- 
ing, did  what  she  could  until  Mr.  Bell  came  in  the  month  of 
March.  Jle  remained  two  montJiH  instructing  our  l<'acherrt  in 
the  system,  also  going  into  the  classes  to  ascertain  the  defects 
in  the  cliildren's  speech,  and  showing  the  teachers  how  to  cor- 
rect such  defects.  Wlien  F  returned,  1  knew  not  what  to 
expectof  the  new  jjupils,  because  I  knew  so  little  of  the  Hystem 
when  I  went  away ;  but  that  which  surprised  me  most,  on  s^n'ing 
the  class,  was  what  they  had  acquired  in  the  change  of  voice  or 
inflection.  1  had  expect/-'d  almost  |)erfect  articulutioti,  IVimu 
what  I  had  known  of  the  syst<'m  before,  though  J  had  very 
little  idea  of  tin-  time  required  to  produce  it ;  but  tin;  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice  was  a  great  surprise,  and  a  very  great  delight. 
Our  teachers  hjul  written  m(i  in  regard  to  a  new  pupil  nho 
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had  entered,  saving  that  I  must  be  prepared  to  find  her  voice 
high,  and  very  disagreeable.  Consequently,  when  1  returned, 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  child  speak  the  words,  Mamma, 
come!*'  just  as  pleasantly  as  any  hearing  child  could  have 
spoken  them.  No  one  would  have  thought  her  to  be  a  deaf 
child.  She  had  been  at  the  Hartford  institution  five  years, 
but  did  not  speak  when  she  came  to  us.  I  don't 
know  that  she  spoke  every  phrase  as  pleasantly  as 
the  one  I  have  given,  but  she  could  vary  her  voice  surprisingly. 
The  ultimate  results  to  be  attained  we  cannot  yet  foretell. 
We  shall  try  the  experiment  faithfully — ^just  as  faithfully  as  if 
it  originated  with  us.  After  two  or  three  years'  trial  we  can 
judge  what  permanent  use  it  will  behest  to  make  of  it.  If  we 
had  simply  one  or  two  pupils,  and  could  give  them  private 
instruction  during  a  suflBcient  number  of  years,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  would  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other 
system  I  have  ever  known  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  use 
can  be  made  of  it  in  an  institution.  If  at  the  end  of  three 
years  we  find  our  children  equally  well  developed,  reading  the 
lips  as  well  as  formerly,  and  their  articulation  more  perfect, 
we  certainly  shall  have  gained  much  and  shall  feel  warranted 
in  adopting  this  system.  But  we  must  keep  in  view  the  lip- 
reading  and  the  development  equally  with  the  articulation. 

During  the  coming  year  the  development  of  the  new  pupils 
will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  writing  on  the  board  or  in  the 
air.  As  soon  as  they  can  articulate  any  elementary  sounds  or 
their  combinations,  they  will  learn  to  read  these  from  the  lips ; 
but  as  lip-reading  must  be  confined  to  these  exercises,  writing 
will  be  our  means  of  communication  until  Mr.  Bell  thinks 
proper  to  unite  sense  with  speech. 

Mk. ^fsoYES — May  I  inquire  if,  in  your  European  trip,  you 
met  with  anything  in  any  institution  visited  by  you  that 
resembled  visible  speech  ? 

Miss  Rogees — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Notes — Did  you  find  this  system  of  writing  in  the  air  ? 
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MiBS  Rogers— No,  sir  ;  that  is  eomething  that  came  about 
ill  this  way.  In  taking  this  pupil  from  IJartford,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  talk  by  signs  and  the  manual  alpliabet,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  communication,  and  the 
children  were  told  that  they  must  write  to  her,  and  she  to 
them.  They  did  so,  using  pencil  and  paper ;  but  on  the  play- 
ground they  wrote  with  sticks  on  the  ground.  On  the  grass- 
plat,  however,  they  could  not  do  that,  and  they  contracted  the 
habit  of  writing  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Notes — Would  you  prefer  writing  in  the  air  to  the  use 
of  the  manual  alphabet  ? 

Miss  Rogers — Yes,  sir ;  because  it  introduces  no  new  alpha- 
bet, and  is  a  means  of  communication  that  every  one  can  uae 
who  is  capable  of  writing. 

Mr.  Palmer — From  your  observations  in  Germany,  do  you 
think  their  system  is  a  better  one  to  pursue  than  the  system 
used  in  the  United  States?  I  mean  in  the  schools  for  articu- 
lation. 

Miss  Rogers— I  don't  know  that  I  understand  you.  If  you 
speak  of  it  as  a  system  of  instruction,  I  might  say  that  I  saw 
two  or  three  systems  of  instruction  abroad.  If  you  simply 
speak  of  articulation,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  theii* 
system  and  the  one  we  used  before  introducing  visible  speech. 

Me.  Palmer — I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  could  probably 
teach  the  German  language  better  than  the  English  language. 

Miss  Rogers — Because  there  are  no  silent  letters,  the  Ger- 
man language  is  almost  as  easily  taught  as  Mr.  Bell's  syea^ni 
of  phonetics. 

Mr.  Notes— Did  you  find  any  better  articulators  than  vou 
have  in  the  Northampton  Institution? 

Miss  Rogers— I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 
There  were  two  or  three  schools  where  the  voices  were  more 
pleasant  than  in  the  average  of  schools  I  siiw  in  Germany, 
and  more  pleasant  than  in  our  own  schools,  before  introducing 
Mr.  Bell's  system. 
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Mr.  Notes — Might  not,  that  be  owing  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances  ? 

Miss  Rogers — I  hardly  thought  it  so.  I  found  in  several 
schools  that  the  younger,  but  not  the  older  classes,  articulated 
hetter^thun  ours.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  older  classes,  as 
the  pupils  develop,  and  the  teacher  can  understand  them  per- 
fectly, to  think  so  much  more  of  their  development  than  of 
their  articulation,  .that  the  latter  does  not  receive  the  attention 
it  does  in  the  young-er  classes. 

Mr  Notes — Did  you  find  any  schools  that  entirely  discarded 
the  sign  language  and  also  the  manual  alphabet  ? 

Miss  Rogers— No,  sir.  I  found  five  institutions  that  I  think 
made  very  little  more  use  of  signs  than  we  do  in  our  school. 

Mr.  Notes — Do  they  use  the  manual  alphabet? 

Miss  Rogers — No,  sir.  I  found  no  school  in  Germany 
using  the  manual  alphabet.  Mr.  Gallaudet  says  in  his  report 
that  in  Berlin  the  manual  alphabet  is  used.  But  since  that 
time  it  has  been  dropped  entirely. 

The  President — We  are  wandering  a  little  from  the 
subject  before  us.  The  subject  which  Mr.  Bell  presented  is, 
the  advisability  of  giving  all  deaf  mutes  an  opportunity  for 
acquiring  articulation.  That  is  a  very  broad  subject,  and  it  is 
one  upon  wh*ch,  with  my  experience,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  up  my  mind.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirahility  of 
giving  all  an  opportunity,  but  advisaMlity  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  possibility  of  all  acquiring  speech.  Mr.  Bell 
suggests  the  real  test  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr. 
Noyes,  in  relation  to  music  and  singing  among  deaf  mutes. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  teach  singing  because  it  would  be  of 
no  practical  utility.  Now,  the  extent  of  the  practical  utility 
of  articulation  among  deaf  mutes  is  the  extent  of  the  advisa- 
bility to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  it. 

Then,  its  advisability  depends  also  upon  the  cost  that  it  is 
going  to  incur.  I  do  not  mean  to  consider  the  cost  simply  in 
dollars  and  cents  (though  that  is  by  no  means  a  small  consid- 
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eration  with  institutioos  that  arc  strictly  cliarifcable  and  dc[>ond 
upon  the  liumane  impulses  of  the  community  for  support) ; 
but  what  it  is  going  to  cost  the  community  itself  and  the 
deaf-mute.  In  an  institution  vvhich  undertakes  to  teach  artic- 
ulation, if  it  is  going  to  be  in  a  few  years,  or  in  six  or  seven 
years,  a  practical  loss  of  one  year,  then  the  advisability  is  not 
so  great  as  it  would  be  if  it  made  no  interference  with  the 
development,  intellectual,  mental,  and  industrial  habits  of  the 
pupils.  Yesterday,  in  talking  on  the  snbject  of  classification, 
I  intimated  what  the  obstacle  in  my  way  was.  I  have  about 
three  hundred  on  my  rolls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  which  will  probably  bo  considerably 
increased  next  fall. 

I  desire  to  effect  some  arrangement  by  which  we  shall  avoid 
having  two  institutions  in  one — two  classitications  in  one 
institution.  I  have  taken  some  new  pupils  in  articulation 
every  year  for  four  years. 

They  are  coming  to  a  point  where  they  want  clftssitication 
separate  and  distinct  upon  their  attainments.  That  is  com- 
plicating classification  and  increasing  the  expense.  I  hope  the 
advisability  of  introducing  Mr.  BelFs  system  of  teaching  artic- 
ulation will  be  greatly  increased,  through  the  consideration 
that  it  may  obviate  this  difficulty  that  has  been  growing  up 
under  the  method  of  articulation  that  1  believa  Miss  Rogers 
and  others  term  the  method  of  imitation.  I  think  it  is  very 
advisable  to  try  his  system  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
interfering  with  or  modifying  the  development  of  the  school 
and  classes  generally. 

Mr.  BelIt— There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  classitication,  if  all 
had  special  exercises  in  articulation. 

The  PRESIDENT—Suppoae,  in  the  Illinois  institution,  for 
instance,  it  is  decided  that  all  the  pupils  shall  kave  instruction 
in  articulation.  It  is  not  recommended  in  your  paper,  and  I 
have  not  seen  it  recommended  anywhere,  that  an  institution 
shall  have  more  than  one  teacher  of  articulation.    Now,  while 
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that  teacher  is  instructing  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  pupils,  the  other  sixteen  teachers  are  unoccupied. 

Me.  Bell — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Jill  the  pupils  should 
he  exercised  at  the  same  time.  Articulation  drill  need  not 
interrupt  the  regular  routine  of  school  work.  I  think  it  would 
he  advisable  to  have  at  least  one  teacher  (fully  qualified  by 
inclination  and  training)  devoted  wholly  to  the  articulation 
department ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advising 
that  no  more  than  one  should  be  employed. 

The  President — I  understand  you  to  say  one  teacher 
can  exercise  250.  If  that  is  the  ease,  instruction  in  articula- 
tion is  at  the  expense  of  stopping  all  the  others,  while  that  is 
progressing.  I  infer  that  you  continue  your  individual 
instruction  but  a  short  time ;  that  after  a  month  or  so,  they 
become  so  familiar  with  the  symbols,  that  by  placing  the 
symbols  before  them,  they  may  perform  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical operations. 

Mr.  Bell — 1  think  that  after  the  elements  have  been 
acquired,  comparatively  little  individual  instruction  will  be 
needed  ;  but  still  some  individual  work  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary throughout  the  whole  course  of  study.  In  regard  to  some 
previous  remarks  made  by  the  President,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  practical  utility  of  articulation,  when  it  can  be 
made  intelligible.  Then  the  question  of  "  advisability  *'  does 
not  rest  upon  the  possibility  of  all  deaf-mutes  acquiring  articula- 
tion, but  on  the  possibility  of  some  acquiring  it.  It  is  admitted, 
I  think,  by  all,  that  some  congenital  deaf-mutes  can  acquire  it, 
and  the  only  uncertainty  is  perhaps  how  many?"  We  can 
only  ascertain  how  many  would  be  benefited  by  giving  all  the 
opportunity  of  learning. 

I  believe,  myself,  that  all  intelligent  deaf-mutes  may  receive 
benefit  from  it.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the  sense  of 
the  meeting — on  the  question  of  ad  visibility. 

Mr.  Notes — Miss  Rogers,  did  you  find  any  considerable 
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number  of  schools  in  your  European  tour  where  articulation 
was  used  exclusively  as  a  means  of  instruction? 

Miss  Rogers— I  found,  I  tliink,five  out  of  fifteen  that  used 
natural  signs  in  the  beginning ;  but  articulation,  lip-reading 
and  writing  were  the  means  of  instruction  and  communica- 
tion. In  the  remaining  ten  institutions  signs  Avere  sometimes 
used  in  connection  with  articulatioi]. 

Mr.  Noyes— Did  you  learn  anything  with  regard  to  tlie 
graduates  of  these  institutions  sufficient  to  convince  you  that 
the  graduates  used  articulation  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion in  the  world  ? 

Miss  Rogers — Several  gentlemen  told  me  it  depended  upon 
how  the  children  were  situated.  If  they  were  in  a  place  where 
they  did  not  come  in  contact  with  deaf-mutes,  and  people 
would  take  any  pains  to  speak  with  them,  they  would  use 
speech,  and  improve  in  the  use  of  language.  But  if  they  were 
so  situated  that  no  one  would  make  any  effort  to  talk  with 
them  except  by  signs,  they  lost  in  speech.  Two  or  tliree  per- 
sons said  decidedly  that  their  pupils  improved  in  speech  after 
leaving  schoo].  Others  said  that  they  improved  in  the  use  of 
language,  but  their  speech  was  not  so  good.  They  would,  for 
instance,  drop  some  elementary  sounds  which  were  difficult 
for  them  while  in  school. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bangs  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

HesoUedy  That  the  conference  has  listened  to  tlie  paper  of  Mr.  A.  Gra- 
ham Bell,  upon  articulation  among  deaf  mutes,  and  to  bis  elucidation, 
by  illustration  on  the  blackboard,  with  great  interest ;  that  the  system  of 
visible  speech  impresses  the  members  of  the  conference  as  being  philosoph- 
ical, and  that  it  promises  great  aid  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in 
articulation  ;  that  it  is  deserving  of  a  thorough  experiment  in  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  it  may  be  especially  useful  in  the  correction  of  defective 
utterance  among  serai-rautes. 

The  conference  then  took  a  recess  until  tiireo  o'clock.  P.  M. 
2:} 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  THREE  O'CLOCK. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Noyes  and  Mr.  Bangs  was  appointed  to  prepare  memorial 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone. 

Tub  President — What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference  as 
to  the  topic  next  to  he  considered.  Have  you  any  special  topic 
Miss  Rogers,  that  you  wish  discussed? 

Miss  Rogers — Compulsory  Education.  Not  so  much  that 
I  care  to  hear  it  talked  ahout,  as  that  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Conference  give  some  expression  of  their  ideas  concerning  it, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  in  hringing  it  about. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noyes,  the  Conference  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  subject  of 

COMPULSORY  education. 

The  President— Miss  Rogers,  will  you  favor  us  with  a  few 
remarks  by  way  of  opening  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Miss  Rogers — I  had  not  thought  of  presenting  my  views 
upon  the  subject,  but  I  have  felt  very  seriously  the  negligence 
of  parents  in  keeping  their  children  from  institutions,  and 
have  thought  there  should  bo  some  law,  if  nothing  else  will 
reach  them,  to  oblige  them  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  from  a  town  a  short  distance  from  us, 
we  had  an  application  to  take  a  young  man  twenty-one  years 
of  age  who  had  never  attended  school ;  and  again  from  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont  avc  had  a  similar  application.  I  think, 
judging  from  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Massachusetts, 
there  must  be  now  many  of  the  right  age  to  be  at  school,  who 
do  not  attend.  I.  was  interested,  while  abroad,  in  the  opinion 
of  directors  in  regard  to  this,  and  I  found  in  several  insfcances 
a  strong  desire  for  compulsory  education.  In  some  places 
they  were  quite  hopeful  that  a  few  years  would  bring  about 
the  desired  result. 

'  Mr.  Noyes — Where? — in  Europe? 
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Miss  Rogers— Yes.  In  Germany,  I  think,  moiv  piirticularly. 

The  Puesiijent— Mr.  Noyon,  I  preHiiinc;  yoii  \m\<t  c(>riHi(J(;rer] 
this  qiiCHtion  as  much  aa  any  ono  porHon  \fr<tr.<-\d  prolml^Iy 
more. 

Mk.  Noyeh— I  gave  it  considerable  tliought  in  connection 
with  the  paper  I  prenented  to  the  convention  at  rndianapoliri. 

I  prepared  that  witli  care,  and  wince  then  liave  read  a  num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  subject,  written  by  able  men,  and  ]iav<; 
made  special  inquiries  of  individuls — men  who  have  been  to 
Washington,  and  who  heard  the  discussion  there.  I  have  read 
witli  deep  interest  the  articles  of  the  lion.  Mr.  Northrop  ol' 
Connecticut,  and  ever  since  the  presentation  of  njy  paper  at 
the  Indianapolis  Convention,  the  impression  on  my  mind  has 
grown  stronger;  and  if  I  read  and  judge  correctly  with  regard 
to  the  popular  sentiirn.*nt  of  educational  men  on  the  subject,  w<.' 
are  tending  towards  it,  and  the  subject  in  reganh-d  with  much 
more  favor  than  it  was  formerly.  1  would  simply  refer  to  the 
article  presented  at  that  convention.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
change  my  views  in  regard  to  a  single  point  in  that  pa|)er.  My 
field  of  observation  lias  been  somewhat  extensive,  having 
taught  in  Phila^lelphia  six  years;  in  Louisiana  two  years;  six 
years  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  six  years  in  Minnewjta;  and  I 
feel  confident  that  a  compulsory  law,  properly  framed,  would 
be  decidedly  V>enefjcial  to  the  State  and  to  the  nation,  and 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  that  class  of  children  whose  iut.-r- 
est  we  desire  to  promote. 

The  PiiESJ dent— This  question  of  compulsory  education,  I 
presume,  is  intended  for  one  consideration  solely— with  reference 
to  deaf-mutes ;  but  it  could  bf.-  claimed  only  upon  those  general 
principles  which  are  equally  applicable  to  children  who  hear 
and  speak.  The  principle  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  sufficient  schools  for  all  the  children  within 
the  State. 

I  think,  further,  that  the  attendance  of  children  upon  thoiie 
schools  is  essential  to  their  efficiency.    It  is  as  necessary  to 
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have  scholars  as  it  is  to  have  teachers ;  but,  as  was  remarked 
yesterday,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  classification,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pupils  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  in  a  school 
the  necessary  enthusiasm.  Now,  it  would  be  wrong  for  the 
State  to  levy  a  tax,  and  collect  that  tax  from  the  citizens  of 
that  State  that  it  might  be  frittered  aw^ay — to  collect  the  tax, 
build  the  school-house,  employ  the  teacher,  and  then,  through 
the  carelessness  of  parents,  suffer  all  to  be  lost,  which  certainly 
will  be  the  case  unless  the  children  attend.  I  think  the  true 
doctrine  in  regard  to  education  is,  that  primary  education  is 
the  province  of  the  State;  that  higher  education,  advanced 
instruction  in  the  classics,  in  the  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
(not  the  elementary  principles  of  the  sciences,  but  the 
advanced  sciences),  is  within  the  proper  province  of  voluntary 
organizations,  denominational  schools,  and  educational  soci- 
eties. I  conceive  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  educate 
special  classes  at  the  public  expense,  and  when  it 
does  exercise  such  a  prerogative,  the  State  is  then  legis- 
lating for  special  classes  and  does  that  which  it  has  no  right 
to  do.  I  conceive  that  the  State  is  under  no  obligations  to 
educate  blacksmiths,  and  preachers,  and  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
and  teachers,  and  farmers.  I  think  that  society  is  getting  full 
of  humbug  on  this  matter  of  education.  I  believe  that  the 
State  ought  to  take  into  her  hands,  and  hold  in  her  hands, 
forbidding  the  interference  of  any  voluntary  organization, 
that  which  is  her  just  province,  elementary  instruction.  She 
too  ought  to  have  schools,  and  require  the  children  to  attend 
those  schools,  whether  they  be  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Cath- 
olics— whatever  they  may  be.  Then  advanced  education,  I 
think,  can  be  more  successfully  and  more  cheaply  conducted 
by  voluntary  associations  and  denominational  institutions, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  State ;  and  the  tax  levied  upon  the* 
public  will  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  the  public  equally,  and 
there  will  be  no  fevored  class.  I  think  that  in  regard  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  these  same  principles  apply.    I  think  we  may,  with 
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a  great  deal  of  pertinence,  inquire  whether  the  State  or  tlv 
general  government  has  any  right  to  maintain  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  institutions  for  the  education 
and  improvement  of  one  in  twenty,  out  of  the  class  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Whatever  the  government  does,  she  sliouki 
do  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  for  the  beuefit 
of  the  fortieth,  the  twentieth,  the  fiftli  or  any  fractional  part 
of  the  people.  How  we  may  bring  about  a  coercive  instruction 
of  deaf-mutes  is  a  question  for  the  legislator,  when  he  comes 
to  frame  the  law,  to  determine.  We  are  to  consider  the  general 
principle. 

What  Miss  Rogers  has  stated  is  true,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Every  year  we  have  brought  to  us  deaf-mutes  who  have 
been  retained  at  home  by  the  mistaken  affection  of  the  parents. 
That  mistaken  affection  is  more  frequently  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  but  there  are  not  wanting  instances  where  the 
children  have  been  retained  at  home  by  the  avarice  of  the 
father.  The  ultimate  result  upon  the  deaf  mute,  Avhether 
originating  in  the  avarice  of  the  father,  or  the  mistaken  affec- 
tion of  the  mother,  is  equally  unfortunate.  This  principle 
that  I  mentioned  as  applying  to  schools  in  general  applies 
here — that  the  State  establishes  her  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions, and  the  success  of  those  institutions  can  only  be  fully 
secured  when  the  mutes  themselves  are  found  in  the  institu- 
tions. Classification  cannot  be  effected  without  them,  and, 
without  classification,  instruction  itself  cannot  be  carried  on, 
especially  on  an  economical  basis.  I  know  it  is  somewhat 
repugnant  to  Democratic  ideas  for  us  to  say  to  a  parent,  you 
shall  send  your  child  here;  but  I  do  not  think  the  intelligent 
public  regard  it  in  that  light.  I  think  the  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  persons  of  the  community  will  regard  ir  as  a 
duty. 

Mr.  Palmer— I  had  thought  I  would  make  no  extended  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  as  the  matter  has  already  l)een  called 
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to  the  attention  of  the  government  which  supports  our  insti- 
tution ;  but  I  will  read  a  few  lines  from  the  Report  of  the 
Inspector  of  the  Province,  in  which  he  brings  lis  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.  After  speaking  of  the  number  of 
deaf-mutes  in  the  Province,  he  says: 

It  may,  therefore,  very  safely  be  assumed  that  at  least  65 
per  cent  of  the  parents  of  deaf-mutes  stand  in  need  of  assist- 
imce,  in  order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
made  by  Government  for  the  education  of  their  children.  To 
obtain  this  assistance,  as  well  as  to  enable  every  deaf-mute 
child  of  school  age  in  the  Province  to  be  placed  under  instruc- 
tion, three  methods  are  open  for  selection  : 

First.  The  enactment  of  a  law,  requiring  every  municipality 
in  which  there  are  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
send  them  to  the  institution,  and  support  them  while  there,  to 
pay  for  the  transfer  of  such  deaf  mutes  to  and  from  the  insti- 
tution, and  maintain  them  in  respect  to  charges  for  board  while 
pupils  of  the  school ; 

Second.  Making  the  institution  free  to  all,  without  any 
charge  for  board  on  the  part  of  the  Government; 

Third.  The  compulsory  education  of  all  deaf-mutes  in  the 
province,. 

He  then  gives  the  system  pursued  in  the  admission  of  pupils 
and  concludes  these  suggestions  by  saying  :  "  Not  a  few  cases 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  parents  who  value  the  labor  of  their  deaf-mute  children 
more  than  they  do  their  education,  and  would  thus  withhold 
from  them  the  only  means  of  making  them  useful  and  intelli- 
gent members  of  society,  and  would  sink  a  sadly  afflicted 
human  being  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  This  view  of 
the  case  at  once  suggests  the  necessity  of  compulsory/  education 
in  relation  to  deaf-mutes.  If  the  principle  holds  good  in 
respect  to  ordinary  speaking  and  hearing  children,  as  the 
Legislature  by  its  act  of  last  session  has  decided  that  it  does, 
with  how  much  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  deaf  mutes  who, 
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in  their  normal  Condition  of  ignorance,  are  not  only  unable  to 
communicate  with  the  world  at  large,  but  are  both  morally 
and  civilly  irresponsible  beings  ?  It  is,  therefore,  very  clear 
that  the  means  of  educating  and  instructing  deaf  mutes  must 
Jirst  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  parent  or  guardian, 
either  through  the  liberality  of  municipalities  or  the  jjrovince 
at  large;  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education  will,  in  all  respects,  com- 
plete a  system  through  which  every  deaf  mute  in  the  province 
shall  be  educated."  That,  I  think,  brings  it  more  clearly 
before  you  than  anything  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  Editor  of  the  Flint  Globe,  avus  introduced  to 
the  Conference  and  welcomed  by  the  President. 

The  Conference  next  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of 

'  CONGREGATE  DORMITORIES. 

The  President — I  have  only  a  'few  words  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  these  are  prompted  by  my  own  experience.  We 
had  in  onr  institution  for  several  years,  prior  to  last  year,  the 
congregate  dormitory  system.  I  had.  for  a  long  while  been 
persuaded  that  it  was  pernicious  in  its  effects.  When  we  built 
our  new  south  wing  last  year,  we  modified  that  feature,  so  that 
our  dormitories  are  much  smaller.  A  smaller  number  of  pupils 
are  placed  in  a  room,  and  the  young  ladies  are  able  to  make 
selections  of  those  who  will  occupy  apartments  with  them.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  monastic  plan  of  single  dormitories  is 
best.  I  do  not  favor  either  the  congregate  or  the  monastic. 
I  think  a  room  calculated  to  accommodate  two  or  three,  possibly 
four  young  ladies  or  young  gentlemen,  properly  furnished,  is 
about  right.  I  never  understood  the  moral  effects  of  archi- 
tecture as  applied  to  the  interior  arrangements  of  buildings 
until  I  saw  it  practically  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  our  own 
girls,  who  were  taken  from  the  congregate  dormitories  and 
halls,  and  put  where  they  could  have  apartments  suited  to 
their  own  tastes  and  social  affinities.  It  is  the  best  means  of 
discipline  that  I  ever  knew.    The  necessity  of  some  one  to  act 
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in  the  capacity  of  monitor  to  oversee  tlieni  was  largely  removed. 
Young  ladies  have  been  placed  upon  their  own  responsibilities, 
where  they  would  be  expected  to  observe  propriety  and 
decorum.  Their  surroundings  have  been  similar  to  those  ot* 
young  ladies  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  they  have 
behaved  themselves  just  as  well;  so  that  we  have  measurably 
discontinued  the  supervisory  labor  of  lady  teachers,  except  that 
if  any  cases  of  misdemeanor  occur,  they  should  be  reported.  I 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  except  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience. One  I  regard  as  an  evil,  and  the  other  as  exceedingly 
desirable. 

Miss  Kogers — How  many  children  would  you  put  in  one 
room  ?    You  speak  of  two  or  three  young  ladies  or  gentlemen. 

The  Preside]S"t — I  do  not  speak  of  very  small  children. 
Where  children  are  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  perhaps  eleveu, 
there  may  be  a  larger  number,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve,  and  an 
attendant  to  take  care  of  those  children ;  but  I  speak  of  boys 
and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Bangs — Would  you  have  any  supervision  over  your 
dormitory  at  night  ? 

The  President — Not  especially  so.  In  each  story  of  our 
dormitory  there  are  some  teachers  who  occapy  rooms,  and  if 
the  young  ladies  need  the  services  or  attention  of  a  teacher 
they  can  have  access  to  them. 

Mr.  Bangs — You  make  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  lady 
teachers  to  look  after  the  different  stories  where  the  dormitories 
are  ? 

The  President — She  has  general  authority  to  correct  any 
misdemeanor  that  comes  to  her  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bangs — Do  your  lady  teachers  like  that  arrangement  ? 

The  President — They  like  it  better  than  the  other  arrange- 
ment, where  they  were  constantly  with  the  pupils.  They  have 
no  connection  with  the  domestic  arrangement  of  dormitories 
at  all;  that  belongs  to  the  matron.  Our  girls  like  it  better, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  development  of  character,  I  think, 
will  be  very  good.    It  is  true  of  deaf-mutes  as  of  any  other 
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class  of  persons,  that  if  you  treat  them  as  you  do  aiiiuials  they 
will  be  like  animals  ;  and  if  you  treat  them  as  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen they  Avill  be  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Me.  Palmer— I  think  that  in  institutions  where  this  plan 
of  separate  dormitories  and  separate  sitting-rooms  is  carried 
oat,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  avoid  giving  rise  to  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  favoritism  ;  and  those  children  who  have  had  least 
advantages  will  not  be  so  much  improved  as  they  would  hy 
constant  association  with  those  Avho  are  more  advanced  and 
refined. 

The  Peesidext — I  think  the  constant  association  of  large 
numbers  in  dormitories  is  demoralizing  in  its  effect.  For 
fifteen  or  twenty  young  persons  to  be  compelled  to  occupy  the 
same  dormitories,  dress  and  undress,  and  perform  their  ablu- 
tions in  the  same  room,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  decent.  It 
developes  a  phase  of  character  tliat  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
bad. 

I  do  not  speak  of  their  social  relations  nnder  this  system 
outside  of  the  dormitories.  I  think  that  there  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  influences  that  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
ordinarily  are  subject  to.  They  will  find  such  associations  as 
are  congenial  to  them. 

Me.  Palmer — I  remember  that  a  boy  came  to  my  school 
abont  two  or  three  months  ago,  from  one  of  our  cities,  who 
was  one  of  the  roughest  specimens  I  ever  had  in  school ; 
now  he  is  a  nice,  well-behaved  boy.  If  I  had  put  him  off 
with  a  rough  class,  I  snppose  he  w^ould  be  rough  now ;  but  Ik^ 
has  had  constant  association  with  the  best  class  of  pupils,  and 
has  become  like  them  himself.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  been 
put  off  into  a  separate  sitting-room,  he  would  not  have  so 
soon  acquired  correct  habits. 

The  Peesidei^t— I  have  not  spoken  of  separate  sitting- 
rooms,  but  of  dormitories.  I  said  yesterday  that  we  have 
separate  sitting-rooms  for  children  of  different  degrees  of 
advancement. 
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Mr.  Palmer — I  think,  under  our  system,  it  would  require 
so  much  monitorial  supervision  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
troublesome. 

The  President — I  think  that  the  necessity  for  monitorial 
supervision  is  to  a  great  extent  obviated. 

Miss  Rogers — We  have  no  more  than  two  children  in  a 
room — so  far  as  possible  we  have  only  one;  but  I  do  not 
understand  how  it  can  produce  favoritism.  The  poorest  child 
in  the  institution  may  occupy  one  of  the  best  rooms. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  cannot  hope  for  anything  of  that  sort  in  our 
State  institutions. 

The  President — We  do  exactly  that  thing  with  our  girls. 
We  have  girls  who  never  in  their  lives  paid  for .  a  stitch  of 
clothing,  occupying  the  very  nicest  rooms.  Small  children 
must  have  an  attendant  constantly  near. 

Mr.  Palmer — You  go  on  the  supposition  that  girls  are 
more  easily  managed  than  boys.  Do  not  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  direct  supervision  ? 

The  President — I  have  very  great  confidence  in  boys.  The 
same  principle  applicable  to  girls  will  apply  to  boys ;  appeal  to 
their  self-respect  and  they  will  observe  it.  Our  boys  are  living 
in  expectation  of  the  time  when  their  departments  will  be  large 
and  their  things  will  be  nicely  arranged.  The  matter  of  sit- 
ting-rooms is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  thatof  dormitories. 
I  would  have  the  dormitories  carpeted  and  furnished  with 
bureaus,  and  wash-bowls,  and  so  forth,  and  separate  bath- 
rooms, so  that  one  can  bathe  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Bangs — I  do  not  expect  to  see  that  here,  though  I 
believe  in  it. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  that  kind  of  arrangement, 
but  there  is  no  prospect  of  having  it  here. 

The  President— I  donotknow  when  we  shall  be  successful 
in  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement  for  our  boys,  but  we 
have  done  it  for  our  girls. 

Without  adopting  any  resolution  in  reference  to  this  topic, 
the  Conference  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
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AMUSEMENTS  AND  KECREATION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  President — Mr.  Noyes,  as  tliat  is  a  subject  proposed 
by  you,  will  you  favor  us  with  some  remarks  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Notes — It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  without 
haying  given  it  any  systematic  thought,  I  will  simply  say  the 
first  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is  this  :  The  bodies  and  the 
minds  of  our  children  are  intimately  connected.  We  have  to 
reach  the  mind  through  the  body,  and  the  proper  training  of 
the  body  must  not  be  neglected.  Amusements  and  recreation 
take  hold  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  my  experi- 
ence that  we  often  reach  the  mind  of  children  most  effectively 
through  that  which  pleases  and  amuses  them.  I  find  that  to 
the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children,  if  by  any 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher  a  task  can  be  brought  as  a  pleasure, 
they  will  enjoy  it  and  make  progress ;  but  as  soon  as  they  fee 
that  their  exercises  and  duties  are  a  task  to  them,  to  that 
extent  they  dislike  school.  Now,  I  desire,  in  the  progress  of 
an  institution,  to  have  such  recreations  and  amusements  enter 
into  and  pervade  the  exercises  of  the  day  as  will  draw  out  and 
interest  the  children.  Thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
what  I  wish  to  accomplish.  We  have  used  to  some  extent,  and 
certainly  with  great  satisfaction,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  light  gym- 
nastics. We  have  placed  upon  the  boys'  and  girls'  play-ground 
such  facilities  for  play  as  we  could  without  great  expense.  It 
is  my  purpose,  when  we  shall  have  secured  what  we  so  much 
need  in  our  industrial  department,  to  have  a  separate  building 
devoted  to  amusements.  It  should  have  a  gymnasium  and 
facilities  for  such  amusements  connected  with  it  as  shall  draw 
the  children  to  these  exercises,  and  be  to  them  a  source  of 
pleasure. 

When  I  was  in  Yale  College,  if  a  young  man  went  to  a 
bowling  alley  and  played  ten-pins,  he  was  called  up  for  it,  and 
on  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  offense,  was  liable  to  be  sus- 
pended. Now,  when  I  go  to  my  alma  mater,  I  find  that  their 
facilities  for  such  amusements  are  the  best  in  the  city. 
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I  am  liappY  to  see  that  Mr.  Stone  has  taken  a  loading  part 
in  this  respect.  At  Hartford,  they  have  a  fine  gymnasium, 
and  one  of  the  best  ten-pin  alleys  I  ever  saw.  The  girls  and 
boys  have  theirs,  and  there  is  a  billiard  table  for  the  teachers 
and  advanced  pujnls,  where  they  can  have  amusements  in  an 
innocent  form ;  and  I  know  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  been  there,  that  it  has  proved  beneficial  in  its  results. 
Our  blind  boys,  particularly,  are  getting  into  such  a  crooked, 
stooping  way  of  walking,  and  sitting,  that  they  need  som.e- 
thing  of  the  kind  to  strengthen  them  up ;  and  from  the 
experiments  we  have  tried,  I  am  satisfied  they  will  imju'ove 
in  the  use  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

In  the  duties  of  the  day,  there  should  be  a  place  for  these 
things.  I  like  to  go  out  myself  and  take  a  part  in  them.  I 
do  so  as  often  as  I  can,  and  a  teacher  will  often  find  that  he 
can  get  hold  of  his  class  in  these  recreations  in  a  way  that  he 
can  not  in  the  school-room.  My  opinion  is,  that  in  all  large 
institutions,  considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
proper  amusement  and  recreation  of  the  pupils. 

The  Presidekt — Do  you  say  that  at  the  Hartford  Institu- 
tion they  have  a  billiard  table  ? 

Me.  Koyes — Yes,  and  pupils  and  teachers,  and  sometimes 
the  superintendent  go  there  and  play. 

Mr.  Baj^gs — I  was  very  much  struck  with  one  feature  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  a  few  years  ago  when  there  on  a  visit. 
They  have  a  large  room  on  each  side  of  the  building  devoted 
to  amusements,  so  fitted  up  that  the  walls  and  the  glass  are  in 
no  danger  of  injury  from  a  little  rough-and-tumble  play.  They 
allow  their  children  to  do  about  as  they  wish ;  that  is,  it  dis- 
turbs no  one  if  they  are  noisy  there.  [By  reference  to  the 
different  rooms  adjacent  to  this  in  which  the  Conference  was 
assembled,  ^Er.  Bangs  illustrated  the  location  of  the  rooms  at 
the  Ohio  Institution.]  They  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
wants  of  the  children  for  amusements  and  have  given  them 
these  rooms,  consecrated  wholly  to  play. 
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Mk.  Palmer— I  think  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Noyes  on  this 
subject  have  left  httle  to  be  said.  My  idea  is,  tliat  we  should, 
in  the  first  place,  take  the  same  view  of  an  institution  as  we 
do  of  cur  own  home.  We  should  provide  suitable  amusements 
for  our  own  children  at  home,  and  continue  to  provide  such 
as  are  suitable  at  every  stage  as  they  grow  up.  1  think  we 
should  provide  all  proper  games  that  can  be  carried  on  in  tlie 
house,  such  as  checkers,  dominoes,  and  back-gammon ;  and  in 
addition  to  that,  there  should  be  picture  books,  and  the  rooms 
should  be  made  cheerful  and  home-like  w^ith  pictures  and 
other  ornaments.  Among  the  little  girls  we  have  adopted  a 
plan,  that  when  presents  can  be  given,  of  giving  them  dolls, 
and  of  encouraging  them  in  dressing  the  dolls.  I  think,  too, 
that  each  institution  should  have  a  Stereopticon  with  sufficient 
views  to  give  frequent  exhibitions  to  the  children  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  those  views  should  be  added  to.  As  session  after 
session  passes,  it  will  be  new  to  the  children,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  the  children  Avill  never  tire  of  these  exhibitions. 
I  am  also  in  favor  of  having  pantomime  for  the  children  in 
every  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Teachers  and 
others  should  be  encouraged  in  acting  plays  in  pantomime, 
and  people  should  be  invited  in  to  see  them.  The  actors  will 
take  great  interest  in  it,  and  the  pupils  enjoy  it  very  much. 
At  stated  times,  whenever  it  is  thought  best,  the  pupils  should 
have  a  social  gathering  in  a  large  sitting  room,  where  the 
boys  and  girls  can  engage  in  social  conversation.  'J'lie  teacliers 
and  principals  should  unite  with  them  in  endeavoring  to  make 
the  time  pass  as  pleasantly  as  possible;  and  on  Christmas 
occasions  the  old  custom  of  making  presents  to  each  one— sim- 
ply small  presents— is  something  that  I  am  very  mucli  in  favor 
of.  These  amusements  that  I  have  enumerated  certainly  liave 
a  tendency  to  make  the  interior  department  of  tlie  institution 
home-like  and  pleasant. 

On  the  play.ground  J  think  we  should  eiieourage,  among 
the  boys  especially,  tlie  manly  sport  «>f  ball— base  ball  and 
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cricket,  sucli  as  are  not  dangerous.  I  think  it  is  well  for  the 
teachers  and  principal  to  go  out  and  encourage  them,  and  see 
that  none  remain  about  the  house  during  the  hour  of 
recreation,  but  are  engaged  in  the  sports.  In  addition  to  this 
I  think  a  good  gymnasium  one  of  the  most  necessary  features 
of  the  institution.  When  I  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Stone  said  he  took  me  to  no  part  of  the  institution  with 
greater  pleasure  than  the  gymnasium  just  finished.  I  remem- 
ber as  well  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  how  warmly  he  expres- 
sed himself.  Said  he,  "  I  look  upon  that  with  more  pride 
than  anything  I  have  done  for  a  long  while — providing  that  for 
the  children." 

As  far  as  possible  we  should  provide  these  things  in  the 
institution,  and  the  probability  is  that  those  for  whom  we 
provide  them  will  not  be  tempted  to  go  to  places  where  they 
ought  not  to  go,  in  order  to  find  them. 

This  argument  has  been  used,  that  if  children  become  very 
fond  of  the  billard  room  or  bowling  alley,  they  may  neglect 
their  duties  when  they  return  home  to  engage  in  this  sport. 
My  experience  is,  if  we  encourage  them  in  these  sports,  with 
the  influence  we  exert  over  them  there,  deaf-mutes  will  not 
seek  these  amusements  in  improper  places. 

I  am  glad  the  subject  has  been  brought  up.  It  is  one  in 
which  I  feel  interest,  and  in  which  I  think  all  should  feel  a 
deep  interest.  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  urge  those  in  power 
to  take  such  steps  as  will  result  in  perfecting  our  institutions 
in  this  respect. 

Miss  Rogers — Do  you  have  dancing  at  your  institution. 

Me.  Palmer — Yes,  we  have  dancing  but  not  regular  balls. 

Miss  Eogees — Our  children  enjoy  dancing  very  much. 

Mr.  Bell— I  think  that  drill  exercises  as  well  as  dancing, 
while  affording  a  good  exercise  for  children,  will  react  and 
have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  articulation  by  developing  a 
feeling  of  time. 

Mr.  Palmer — We  have  a  deaf-mute  teacher  who  is  very 
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fond  of  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the  pupils  in  any 
way  he  can ;  and  they  have  organized  two  fire  companies  with 
two  engines,  and  are  practiced  to  the  use  of  them.  The  com- 
panies are  regularly  uniformed  and  turn  out  at  stated  times 
and  execute  the  different  evolutions  witli  great  precision,  and 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  see  them. 

On  the  Queen's  birthday,  Avhich  is  a  general  holiday  in  our 
Province,  a  company  of  firemen  from  Rochester,  New  York> 
came  to  the  place?  The  fire  department  turned  out,  and  our 
two  companies  were  invited  at  the  same  time.  No  one  in  town 
knew  of  the  companies,  and  when  they  came  down  with  their 
engines  decorated,  and  a  small  boy  sitting  up  back  of  the 
engine,  and  performed  their  evolutions  through  the  streets, 
marching  with  such  precision,  the  question  was  asked,  Where 
are  those  companies  from  — and  all  were  much  astonished. 
They  take  great  pride  in  it ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they  are 
drilled  in  the  use  of  these  engines,  so  that  should  a  fire  occur,  the 
engines  would  be  put  in  immediate  use.  The  uniform  is,  of 
course,  the  property  of  the  institution. 

Mk.  Bangs — Our  pupils  here  have  been  drilled  a  few  weeks 
the  past  year. 

The  President— I  bought  a  complete  set  of  Harper  s 
Weekly  for  our  pupils— not  simply  the  current  numbers,  but 
fifteen  bound  volumes  ;  and  the  pupils  have  never  been  more 
interested  or  profited  by  anything  of  the  kind  than  by  these 
pictorial  books.  We  have  also  some  volumes  of  Dore's  Illus- 
trations, and  have  ordered  a  complete  set— fifty-seven  volumes 
— of  the  London  Illustrated  News. 

I  think  there  is  danger  of  going  to  an  extreme  in  this 
matter  of  amusements.  While  I  believe  that  the  old  Puritan 
fathers  did  a  great  many  things  for  us  that  were  very  well,  I 
also  think  they  went  to  an  extreme  in  the  matter  of  ostracising 
amusements  for  the  young.  We  need  to  be  careful  lest  we  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme— lest  we  create  a  taste  for  amusements 
that  will  induce  them  to  seek  after  those  things  under  bad 
influences  hereafter. 
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Now,  these  amusements  that  have  been  alluded  to — billiards, 
ten-pins,  and  dancing — I  think  in  themselves  are  harmless, 
and  well  for  the  children  to  have ;  but  if  we  provide  those 
amusements  we  must  he  very  careful  of  the  education  with 
which  we  accompany  them.  In  regard  to  amusements  for  the 
young,  society  is  at  fault  generally,  and  the  church  particularly 
inconsistent,  when  it  forbids  billiards  but  says  croquet  is  all 
right;  when  it  forbids  ten-pins,  but  says  base-ball  is  all  right. 
I  think  we  should  teach  our  children  to  exercise  discretion  as 
to  surrounding  circumstances  when  they  resort  to  places  for 
amusement. 

We  ought  to  teach  our  young  men  and  our  young  women 
that  they  are  not  to  seek  amusements  under  bad  associations, 
any  more  than  they  enter  into  bad  associations  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  fault  is  in  the  education  of  our  people  on  these 
points  rather  than  in  the  amusemefits  themselves.  I  wish  the 
church  and  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  would 
review  many  of  their  decisions  upon  the  question  of  amuse- 
ments. 

I  was  at  a  watering-place  not  long  since  with  some  friends, 
and  among  the  rest  a  clergyman,  wlio  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  The  place  was  provided  with  a  billiard-room  and  a 
ten -pin  alley. 

I  said,  "  Let  us  go  over  and  see  what  is  being  done/'  He 
did  not  object,  and  so  we  went.  There  Avere  not  indications  of 
any  liquor  around.  Said  I,  "You  preach  against  amusements 
— what  is  the  harm  of  these  ?"  He  looked  up,  and  said  he, 
"All  I  can  say  is,  the  question  of  amusements  is  a  very  knotty 
question." 

I  do  not  think  the  question  of  amusements  is  a  knotty 
question,  but  the  principles  of  our  education  are  at  fault  in 
some  respects.  I  think  we  should  encourage  our  children  to 
dance  more  than  we  do.  I,  myself,  was  brought  up  after  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  dancing.  I  thought 
it  a  great  sin.    Well,  I  certainly  have  fallen  from  grace  in  that 
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matter  I  Dancing  will  be  of  great  practical  value  to  our  pupila 
if  it  only  teaches  them  to  lift  their  feet  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Isoyes — Would  you  advocate  round  dances  ? 

The  President— No,  sir  ;  I  would  not  advocate  any  kind 
of  dance  that  is  demoralizing  in  its  tendency  ;  I  think  round 
dances  are  demoralizing, 

Mr.  Notes—*-  The  question  of  amusements  is  a  very  knotty 
question."  (Laughter.) 

Miss  Rogers— I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Gillett  in  regard  to 
dancing  being  a  useful  amusement  for  the  children.  I  think 
when  they  have  practiced  this  they  will  walk  more  lightly  and 
gracefully,  and  it  makes  quite  a  difference  in  their  general 
appearance.  I  know  that  we  had  a  boy  in  our  school  of  whom 
I  may  say  that  he  seldom  or  never  stood  straight.  It  seemed 
he  had  hardly  the  power  to  do  so.  His  mother  wished  him  to 
attend  dancing  school.  He  did,  and  that  boy  made  one  of  the 
best  dancers  among  our  children. 

Mr.  Palmer — At  our  social  gatherings  I  think  the  presence 
of  strangers  embarrasses  our  deaf  mute  children  to  a  certain 
extent.  Many  of  them  seem  to  stand  off  when  strangers  arc 
present. 

Mr.  Baxgs — I  never  notice  that  the  presence  of  strangers 
makes  any  diflerence  at  all  with  pupils.  I  am  accustomed 
to  have  them  come  together  for  what  we  call  a  Social  every 
two  weeks.  We  have  a  magic  lantern  which  we  use  occasionally 
and  I  find  it  gives  them  great  pleasure. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Miss  Fuller  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  deat  and  dumb  children 
ia  all  our  States  are  growing  up  without  either  mental  or  moral  culture, 
it  is  advisable  that  some  system  of  obligatory  education  should  be  cnactc^l 
by  the  States. 
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THE   BEST  MEANS  OF  SECURING   AND  RETAINING  PROPERLY 
QUALIFIED  TEACHERS. 

This  subject,  suggested  in  a  letter  from  J.  Scott  Hutton,  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  next  considered. 

The  President — I  know  of  but  one  effective  means  of 
procuring  and  retaining  properly  qualified  teachers  :  that  is  to 
pay  them  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  does  not 
admit  of  much  argument.  I  suppose  it  would  be  said  by  some 
that  the  College  at  Washington  alfords  ample  means  for  pro- 
curing well  qualified  teachers  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  respect  which  an  institution  owes  itself,  and  the  officer  of 
eyery  institution  will  feel  under  some  obligation  to  his  institu- 
tion to  occasionally  select  teachers  from  among  its  own 
graduates. 

Mr.  Notes — I  wish  to  ask  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  gen- 
tlemen here,  it  is  important,  in  choosing  a  young  man  for  a 
teacher,  to  select  a  graduate  of  college — a  young  man  of  liberal 
education  ? 

The  President — I  think  that  is  very  desirable.  In  some 
of  our  institutions  I  think  we  have  been  tending  towards  a 
mistaken  principle  in  the  matter  of  compensation.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  obtained  in  some  of  our  institutions  in  the 
past,  that  it  would  cost  about  so  much  for  a  man  to  live 
with  a  family,  and  that  should  be  the  maximum  of  compensa- 
tion. If  he  were  duly  economical  he  could  manage  to  get 
along  with  that  much.  If  he  had  not  a  family  he  could  get 
along  with  a  little  less  ;  and  the  course  of  trustees  would  be  to 
pay  just  about  as  little  as  would  suflSce  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  or  as  little  as  would  induce  him  to  remain.  Now,  I 
believe  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pay  a  man  any  less 
because  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  unmarried.  I  believe  that 
a  man's  services,  if  he  is  a  faithful  teacher,  are  worth  just  as 
much  before  he  is  married  as  afterward,  and  we  should  pay 
him  for  his  services,  and  not  for  his  wife  and  children.  If  I  go 
to  buy  a  horse,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  the  man 
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who  sells  that  horse  is  a  married  man  or  a  single  man.  'J'he 
horse  is  worth  sp  much,  and  that  much  I  should  pay.  If  I  go 
to  buy  a  bill  of  goods,  the  grocer  does  not  say,  if  I  am  single, 
"  You  shall  have  these  articles  for  so  much  ;  or,  if  you  are 
married,  you  can  have  them  for  so  much."  I  think  a  married 
man  ought  to  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary,  and  an  unmarried 
man  the  same  salary  for  the  same  services. 

Me.  Noyes— When  I  lived  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  had  a 
very  excellent  man  for  Mayor,  and  he  announced  among  his 
first  official  acts,  that  in  the  appointment  of  officers  to  look- 
after  the  interests  of  the  city  he  should  select  married  men. 
They  were  more  vigilant,  more  reliable— on  the  whole  they 
embodied  the  idea  of  a  man  or  a  citizen  a  little  better  than  one 
who  was  single. 

The  President — I  certainly  believe  that  every  young  man 
ought  to  get  married,  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
views  I  have  already  expressed. 

Mr.  N"oyes — My  opinion  is  this,  that  the  same  rules  and 
principles  are  not  equally  applicable  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
difierent  States.  For  instance,  what  would  retain  one  at 
Faribault,  Minnesota,  would  not  retain  him  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. The  principle  that  was  observed  when  the  American 
Asylum  was  first  started,  was  to  offer  to  the  gentlemen  teach- 
ers, who  made  the  profession  their  business,  wliat  was  esti- 
mated to  ue  the  average  salary  received  by  ministers  in  the 
city.  That  they  considered  giving  them  a  good  fair  support. 
I  cannot  say  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  keep  up  that  rel- 
ative ratio,  although  they  pay  their  experienced  teachers 
$2,000  at  Hartford.  The  average  of  salaries  of  ministers  at 
Hartford  I  suppose  will  exceed  that.  About  such  a  criterion 
as  that  has  been  the  one  fixed  upon  in  my  own  mind.  The 
better  class  of  ministers  in  the  community  where  I  live  receive 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  salary.  We  liave  no 
married  teachers  in  the  institution,  but  it  will  be  my  aim  to 
conform  to  some  such  rule  as  this  in  future. 
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Mr.  Palmer  offered  the  follow  lug  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted:  ^ 

Refolded,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  Conference  of  Principals  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  be  held  in  the  year  1874. 

Messrs.  Palmer  and  Koyes  and  Miss  Fuller  were  appointed 
to  act  as  such  Committee. 

DISCIPLINE  AS  APPLIED  TO  PUPILS. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  next  in  order. 

The  President — Mr.  Bangs,  will  you  favor  us  with  your 
ideas  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Bangs — I  would  much  rather  learn  something  of  dis- 
cipline than  undertake  to  give  others  my  own  ideas  of  it.  I 
will  be  very  brief  in  w^hat  I  say. 

We  should  make  the  effect  of  discipline  a  study,  and  should 
trace  it  through  a  long  time.  We  need  to  study  its  effects 
upon  different  subjects.  I  have  been  working  the  past  year  in 
a  w^ay  something  like  this  :  Suppose  this  to  be  a  book  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pages.  I  have  an  index  of  names,  with 
the  pupils  arranged  alphabetically,  and  open  an  account  where 
the  name  of  the  pupil  is  placed,.  I  employ  four  or  five  of  my 
best  boys,  who  are  to  report  to  me  all  misdemeanors  at  the 
table,  little  fights  on  the  ground,  absences,  disorders  in  the 
dormitory,  etc„  Misdemeanors  are  also  reported  by  the  teach- 
ers. These  are  all  written  in  this  book.  I  also  record  any 
thing  for  which  the  pupil  should  be  called  to  order,  that 
should  come  under  my  own  observation.  Then  I  take  the 
book,  say  once  a  week,  and  begin  at  the  beginning.  Here  is  a 
name  against  which  there  may  be  no  charges.  I  pass  to  the 
next ;  against  this  there  may  be  half  a  dozen.  I  then  call  that 
pupil  into  thfe  office  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  I 
would  further  say,  that  in  posting  these  different  offenses  I 
put  down  the  day  of  the  month,  the  year,  etc.,  just  the  same  as 
in  a  money  account.    I  also  put  down  the  name  of  the  person 
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who  reports  each  offense.  When  the  boy  is  Galled  up  I  have 
a  statement  of  what  he  has  been  doing.  I  call  him  into  the 
oflSce,  and  now  what  shall  I  do  with  him?  I  do  not  know; 
that  depends  entirely  npon  what  he  has  been  doing.  It  may 
be  that  I  simply  have  a  talk  with  him.  Then  I  make  such  an 
entry  as  this:  "June  4th,  adm.  (admonished.)"  That  indi- 
cates this  fact:  that  I  had  an  interview  with  the  boy  and 
explained  the  charges  against  him  ;  that  1  listent.'d  to  his 
defense,  and  then  took  proper  action.  I  may  deprive  him  of 
the  privilege  of  going  to  town  on  Saturday,  or  deprive  him  of 
a  meal;  or  shut  him  up  a  few  hours,  or  adopt  whatever 
measures  may  seem  best ;  but  whatever  course  I  adopt  I  make 
a  note  of  it.  If  I  do  that  with  a  boy  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pupilage,  and  follow  it  up  seven  or  eight  years,  I  shall  unques 
tionably  know  the  effect  of  such  discipline;  I  shall  see  the 
effect  that  a  certain  kind  of  discipline  is  having  upon  a  large 
number  of  persons. 

Then  another  thing.  In  some  cases  of  discipline  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  is  upon  the  side  of  the  offenders,  and  the 
public  wishing  to  know  what  the  discipline  has  been,  yon  have 
a  statement  of  what  you  have  done,  and  if  you  have  been 
judicious  and  careful  you  are  willing  to  show  it ;  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  expel  the  boy  you  have  your  record  of  conduct 
there,  whether  you  call  the  trustees  together  and  refer  the 
matter  to  them  or  not.  You  have  the  whole  thing — a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  facts  in  the  case — and  can  study  the  workings 
of  any  kind  of  discipline  you  please,  and  modify  it  as  much  as 
you  please.  A  permanent  record  is  furnished  for  your  own 
protection  and  observation.  I  have  been  working  somewhat 
on  discipline  during  a  good  part  of  the  past  year. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  particular 
punishment,  if  any,  I  would  recommend.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  whether  any  punishment  should  be  inflicted  or  not, 
and  if  any  should  be  inflicted,  how  much  or  how  often,  is  a 
matter  for  a  variety  of  opinion ;  but  I  think  it  has  never  been 
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made  a  matter  of  serious  endeavor  to  put  it  on  record,  so  that 
you  can  see  how  a  boy  is  affected  by  the  course  of  such  treat- 
ment for  a  length  of  time.  We  sometimes  do  things  hastily  and 
have  to  do  that  over  again  ;  but  if  you  v^^rite  down  what  a  boy 
has  done  you  are  not  apt  to  walk  up  to  him  hastily  and  shake 
him  by  the  collar  or  kick  him  or  strike  him  on  the  head. 
Then  another  question  may  arise :  that  is,  how  far  the  man- 
agement should  be  confided  to  teachers ;  whether,  if  the  pupil 
is  refractory  in  the  school-room,  the  teacher  should  refer  the 
matter  to  the  principal,  leaving  management  of  the  matter 
entirely  to  him,  or  whether  the  teacher  himself  should  adjust 
the  matter  and  say  nothing  about  it.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  an  expression  of  opinion,  particularly  on  that  question 
— the  relations  of  teachers  to  children  while  in  the  school, 
and  also  while  under  their  care  as  officers  during  the  evening 
and  about  the  grounds — what  teachers  should  do,  how  far 
they  should  be  entrusted  with  authority  to  settle  matters  on 
the  spot  and  say  nothing  about  them,  or  how  far  they  should 
be  made  matters  of  record  and  referred  to  the  principal.  I 
would  say  that  if  I  have  occasion  to  notify  parents  that  a  child 
here  is  not  pursuing  the  proper  course,  I  put  under  his  name 
the  date  of  my  letter  with  a  memorandum  that  I  wrote  to  his 
parents  a  statement  of  his  conduct,  and  if  it  be  wortli  while  I 
write  in  the  same  manner  the  response  of  the  parent  when  it 
comes. 

I  do  not  know  but  there  is  altogether  too  much  machinery 
about  this.  It  certainly  is  some  work.  I  have  been  watching 
it  during  the  past  year  with  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Notes— It  is  a  difficult  subject  to  manage.  1  appre- 
hend it  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  character  and  wis- 
dom of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  One  plan  might 
not  be  universally  successful.  The  impression  I  have  received 
is,  that  it  belongs  very  largely,  almost  entirely,  to  the  superin- 
tendent himself  Of  course  discipline  in  the  school-room  must 
be  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  teacher. 
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In  any  serious  difficulty  he  may  advise  with  or  call  in  the 
counsel  and  support  of  the  superintendent  My  own  practice 
has  been,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently,  to  govern  the 
pupils  in  the  school-room  through  the  teacher.  The  superin- 
tendent should  sustain  the  teacher,  and  counsel  him  as  to  the 
best  manner  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

I  think  the  result,  on  the  whole,  is  better  than  it  would  be 
if  the  superintendent  should  take  individual  instances  of 
insubordination  in  the  school-room  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  entirely.  He  should,  if  possible,  accomplish  it  through 
the  teacher.  The  members  of  the  class  should  feel  that  during 
school  hours,  in  the  school-room,  the  teacher  is  supreme,  and 
that  his  authority  and  his  rules  must  be  obeyed.  As  to  the 
difficulties  arising  from  supervision  outside  of  school  hours,  I 
have  no  experience.  There  almost  everything  is  reported  to 
the  superintendent.  One  thing  which  my  experience  has 
taught  me  as  valuable  is,  that  in  any  serious  case  of  discipline, 
it  is  best  never  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  give  the 
teacher  and  give  the  pupil  time  for  reflection.  I  always  examine 
the  cases  at  least  once  a  week  ;  and  I  find  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  if  not  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  where  time  is  given 
the  offender  will  come  voluntarily  and  set  the  matter  right,  and 
the  object  of  discipline  will  be  easily  accomplished. 

Make  it  a  point  not  to  use  what  is  called  "corporal  pun- 
ishment until  other  methods  have  been  tried.  You  should 
aim  to  have  the  older  and  more  intelligent  pupils  sustain  and 
sympathize  with  you  in  every  movement  in  reference  to  dis- 
cipline.   Do  this  for  two  reasons. 

One  reason  is,  to  educate  ignorant  children  and  prepare  them 
for  the  world  before  they  go  out  into  it.  Again,  appeal  to 
them  in  such  a  way  that  their  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
and  justice  will  sustain  you. 

In  all  these  matters  endeavor  to  act  the  manly  part.  Show 
that  you  are  a  friend,  that  you  aim  at  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  offender.    Have  him  feel  that  the  punishment  he  is 
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subjected  to  is  in  consequence  of  his  wrong  doing,  and  not  out 
of  anger  because  he  has  violated  a  rule  of  school. 

The  minor  offenses  I  reach  in  this  way.  On  the  first 
Saturday  evening  of  the  month  we  have  a  sociable.  That 
evening  is  devoted  to  them.  We  will  suppose  that  here  is  a  boy 
who  has  been  insubordinate;  he  has  been  mai-ked,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  record  indicates  that  he  has  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  required.  When  the  other  boys  and  girls  are 
attired  in  their  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes,  and  the  halls 
are  lighted,  and  they  go  in  for  a  social  occasion,  I  go  myself  to 
this  young  man  and  talk  to  him,  and  tell  him  "  I  am  sorry  he 
has  forfeited  his  pleasure  for  the  evening,  and  after  talking 
kindly  to  him,  tell  him  that  he  must  retire  to  rest,  and  the 
others  to  the  hall  for  pleasure."  This  seldom  needs  to  be 
repeated  more  than  once  to  be  effectual.  Sometimes  I  keep 
them  from  going  to  town,  or  inflict  some  such  punishment 
as  that.  As  to  the  rod,  I  do  not  say  that  I  never  use  it,  but 
1  say  that  I  expect  to  use  it  as  little  as  possible. 

It  will  tax  the  ingenuity  and  good  common  sense  of  every 
officer  of  an  institution  to  compass  this  subject  and  do  right ; 
but  I  consider  that  no  institution  can  succeed  Avithout  good 
order  and  discipline.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  it  is  ©f 
prime  importance  in  an  institution  of  this  kind.  I  would  not 
send  a  child  to  an  institution  where  they  do  not  have  good 
order.  We  ovv'e  it  to  these  children  to  teach  them  the  first 
principles  of  a  good  republican  government. 

I  try  to  teach  tlie  pupils  tliat  it  is  better  to  keep  their 
things  without  lock  and  key  than  with.  In  the  dormitories 
their  drawers  have  no  locks.  It  is  a  part  of  the  matron's 
duty,  and  a  part  of  my  duty  when  any  thing  is  wrong  to  have 
it  attended  to.  I  know  it  requires  careful  attention,  but  it 
can  be  accomplished,  and  I  consider  it  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  to  attend  to  these  things;  and  if 
they  are  well  attended  to  during  the  first  and  second  year,  that 
generally  suffices.    I  have  been  occupying  too  much  time,  but 
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I  feel  this  is  an  important  subject.  I  don't  "know  tliat  my 
experience  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  others ;  but  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  faithfulness  in  discipline  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  requires  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  Bangs — There  is  one  phase  of  the  case  that  as  yet  no 
one  has  fully  touched  upon ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  teachers 
to  discipline.  Yon  have  said  something  in  regard  to  uphold- 
ing their  authority  in  the  school-room,  with  which  I  do  not 
exactly  agree.  It  may  sometimes  occur  that  young  teachers 
make  serious  mistakes.  Do  yon  think  it  best  to  have  them 
report  their  discipline,  or  say  that  teachers  fit  to  be  teachers 
will  not  make  mistakes,  and  in  the  school-room  to  let  them 
use  their  discretion,  and  make  no  report  of  the  cases  that  come 
to  you.  Suppose  a  case  like  this:  Here  is  a  boy  that  the 
teacher  directs  to  do  something — for  instance  to  stand  up  and 
write  on  a  slate.  The  pupil  is  obstinate  and  will  not  stand  up  as 
directed.  The  teacher  perhaps  is  tired  and  fretted  with  the 
labors  of  the  day,  and  instead  of  taking  time  as  my  brother 
advises,  he  thinks  it  best  to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  and 
compels  instantaneous  obedience  by  physical  force.  Do  you 
care  to  have  that  case  brought  to  you,  or  are  you  w^illing  to 
take  the  chances  of  all  cases  that  are  brought  up,  and  not 
inquire  into  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Palmer — I  have  always  insisted  that  all  extreme  cases 
of  disobedience  shall  be  reported  to  the  principal.  In  such 
cases  as  you  have  cited,  after  all  reasonable  means  to  compel 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  have  been  exliausted,  I 
come  in,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  pupils  say  that 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  observed. 

The  teacher  may  think  it  uecessary  to  resort  to  extreme 
means,  and  we  are  responsible.  I  do  not  think  it  beet  always 
to  delegate  authority  to  the  teacher  entirely. 

Mr.  Bakqs — Would  yon  say  to  a  teacher  like  this:  "Give 
such  directions  as  you  think  necessary  in  your  school-rooms  : 
2G 
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your  pupils  uiust  oboy,  aud  I  will  sustain  you  ;  but  whou  yon 
roach  this  point,  that  you  direct  a  boy  or  i;irl  lo  do  a,  roasou- 
ablo  tliiui::  and  thoy  will  not  do  it,  oo  ahoad  and  strait^hton  Iho 
niattor  out  ;  oonipol  thorn,  Avhip  thoni,  or  como  to  u\o  aud  1 
will  sustain  you."    Wbioh  is  tho  bost  way  V 

Mr.  Palmer — I  think  tho  rule  in  the  by-laws  reads  in  sub- 
stance that  teachers,  in  tho  treatment  of  i>upils  shall  bo  nni- 
tornily  kind  and  gentle  ;  extronio  cases  of  disobodiouco  sliall  bo 
reported  to  the  principal.  Any  extronio  violation  of  tho  rules 
is  written  on  a  book,  and  if  I  am  absent,  reported  when  J 
return.  In  the  meantime  T  leave  the  Institution  in  charge  of 
an  oflicor,  with  such  discretion  tbat  lie  can  be  referred  to  until 
my  return. 

Mk.  15 anus — Suppose  tho  pupils  frequently  fail  to  learn 
their  lessons — annoy  the  teacher  by  having  poor  lessons  ;  and 
suppose  he  administers  severe  discipline  for  that,  and  says 
nothing  about  it  to  you.  Do  you  think  that  tho  bost  way,  or 
should  ho  como  to  yon  aud  say  :  "  I  have  given  tho  pupil  good 
advice;  that  advice  is  not  heeded, — ho  will  not  learu  his  los- 
^;ons thus  placing  it  in  your  hands  ? 

Mk.  Palm  Eli — lu  my  oxporionco,  toaohors,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  have  punished  a  pupil,  as  1  thought,  somewhat 
unreasonably ;  but  they  generally  prefer  to  refer  those  oases  to 
n\o,  and  they  should  know  very  well  that  when  those  cases  are 
referred  to  a  principal  ho  w  ill  settle  them.  Hut  I  think  w\^ 
should  know  tho  disposition  of  every  pupil.  What  will  punish 
John  Smith,  perhaps  will  not  punish  Oeorgo  Jones ;  there  is 
that  ditfereuce  iu  pupils.  Like  Mr.  Noyes,  1  resort  to  the  rod 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

I  think  that  depriving  them  of  some  pleasure  is  often 
etioctual,  and  1  think  that  ridicule  is  often  an  etfective  moans 
of  punishment  for  deaf-mutes.  As  principals,  liowever,  we 
should  insist  that  we  are  responsible.  If  a  pupil  in  this  Insti- 
tution Ik*  punished  severely  by  the  teachers,  it  does  not  go  out 


in  tlie  country  that  the  tcaclicr  did  it,  but  that  it  wan  done  by 
Mr.  HangH. 

Mu.  Bancjh — Sonif  tliingn  yoii  havo  hM  I  like  very  much, 
and  alHo  Home  things  that  Mr.  NoyeH  ha«  Haid,  eripecially  th^! 
remarks  about  deliberation  and  care  in  t})'*  adniinlHtration  of 
dificipline.  I  believe  this  method  of  f  arefn]  reeord,  on  which 
I  have  worked  so  long  and  ho  hard  tlie  pa?'t  year,  in  adapted  to 
promote  junt  that  Htate  of  mind  and  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment. Then  the  point  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  ma^le  \h 
an  excellent  one.  Take  a  ca^e  like  this:  It  in  a  half- 
holiday  ;  there  iH  a  fihow  down  t/)wn  U)  which  you  are  going 
U)  take  all  the  pupiln.  Hut  some  boy  has  been  lazy  daring  the 
week,  and  his  teaf;her  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  do  that  boy 
good  to  lock  him  up.  He  Hays  nothing  aVx^nt  it,  bu!:  lockn  up 
the  boy  in  the  Hchool-room.  Now,  the  f)oint  in  your  remarkn 
which  imprcHHed  me  favorably  is,  that  the  whole  respouHibility 
rests  uyon  the  principal.  I  think,  therefore,  he  should  take 
great  care  that  he  is  thoroughly  informed  of  all  that  trann- 
pires.  I  would  sustain  the  teachers  most  hf?artily,  and  by  no 
means  do  anything  to  belittle  them  in  the  pres^^'nee  of  the 
pupils;  but  I  think  it  l>ehooves  principals  to  he  thoroughly 
informed  of  everything  that  transpires  liehind  their  batiks  ; 
and  there  is  Home  danger  of  giving  too  much  authority  to  the 
teachers  Uj  administer  punishment. 

Mb,  Noyeh — Another  point  of  bearing  upon  this  subject, 
and  one  of  vital  importance  in  an  Institution  is  this:  The 
pupils  should  always  feel  that  they  have  ac^^^ess  t/O  the  princi- 
pal; the  girls  to  the  matron  us  U)  a  father  and  mother;  and 
that  in  their  little  difficulties,  if  they  think  injustice  lias  been 
done  them  by  any  one,  let  them  come  and  talk  the  matter 
over,  and  if  p^.'rchance  the  suf>*'rintendent  should  disc^jver 
that  there  has  Ix^en  some  imprudf*nce  on  the  part  of  an  officer, 
adjust  it  without  delay. 

The  Pkesidemt — I  wrote  one  pajKjr  upon  this  subject,  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  I  believe  it  was  a  very  good  paper. 
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I  have  tried  to  think  what  it  contained,  but  I  can  call  to  mind 
very  little  of  its  contents.  I  believe  it  is  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Conference  at  Washington.  T  do  not  exactly  agree  with 
your  statement,  that  you  should  never  admit  to  a  pupil  that 
the  teacher  has  done  wrong.  I  remember  one  instance  where 
a  young  man  came  to  me,  saying  that  his  teacher  had  punished 
him  so  and  so,  for  a  given  offense,  and  that  he  had  submitted 
to  it.  lie  wished  to  know  if  he  did  right  in  the  premises.  I 
told  him  that  in  my  judgment,  the  teacher  did  wrong  (and  1 
could  not  truthfully  say  otherwise),  but  that  he  had  done  right 
to  submit  to  it.  I  think  it  was  a  great  deal  better  to  admit  to 
him  the  mistake  of  the  teacher,  and  to  commend  his  submit- 
ting, notwithstanding. 

I  have  sometimes  sustained  subordinate  officers  in  matters 
of  discipline,  when  I  thought  they  were  wrong,  because  I 
believed  that  the  best  interests  of  tlie  school  demanded  that  I 
should  do  so;  but  I  think  that  one  of  the  first  qualifications 
of  a  teacher  or  matron,  is  ability  to  control.  I  agree  with  you 
that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  at  the  time  of  the 
offense.  I  do  not  believe  in  much  use  of  the  rod ;  but  have 
had  some  children  in  my  care,  who  were  like  Solomon's  chil- 
dren, of  peculiar  temperament,  and  to  whom  it  Avas  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  rod,  but  there  are  not  many  of  that  kind.  1 
think  about  the  best  means  of  punishment  that  I  have  dis- 
covered in  my  experience,  are  a  wood-saw  and  a  pile  of  wood 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  others  are  going  to  have  their 
play  and  relaxation.  I  And  but  little  insubordination  in  the 
school  rooms;  there  pupils  generally  behave  very  well;  but 
out  of  school,  I  find  a  great  tendency  to  insubordination.  In 
the  school  room,  among  the  girls,  I  scarcely  ever  find  insubor- 
dination. Sometimes,  in  the  domestic  department,  they  are 
disposed  to  complain  a  little. 

Mr.  Noyes — The  subject  of  discipline  is  involved  more  in 
the  time  tliat  the  pupils  are  out  of  school  than  when  they  are 
in  school.  It  is  when  the  boys  are  playing  without  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.    Then  who  is  going  to  attend  to  that? 
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The  PiiEsiDKNT— Souk^  of  iAio  lcacLiei\s  will  i)c  prcs^'iiL 

Mil.  Bakgb — Is  he  with  tiiem  all  the  lime  ? 

The  President — Yes,  with  the  hoys;  but  tlie  girls* (h)  not 
have  the  eye  of  the  teacher  on  them  all  the  time.  Tliere  is  n 
teacher,  liowever,  not  fur  oi)',  to  whom  they  can.  appeal  if 
necessary.  I  find  in  the  industrial  department  hh  much  insub- 
ordination as  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  IUngs — I  find  less  there,  in  the  shops,  as  almost  every- 
thing goes  straight  The  little  ones  who  have  nothing  to  do 
arc  apt  to  get  into  miscliief  sometimes. 

Mr.  Palmer — In  extreme  cases,  Mr.  (xilleit,  would  you 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  rod? 

The  President — Yes,  sir,  hut  rarely;  [  can  generally  find  a 
better  way. 

Mr.  Palmer — In  a  ca.-ie  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  a 
boy  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  against  the  authority  of  a 
female  teacher,  what  would  you  do,  if  reported  to  you  ? 

The  President — Sometimes  I  give  them  public  admonition 
in  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Palmer — Suppose  you  call  a  boy  to  stand  up.  Llo 
does  so,  and  doubles  up  his  fist,  appearing  to  threaten. 

The  President — I  should  take  the  young  man  by  himself. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  settle  it  then. 

Mr.  Palmer — Wouldn't  you  send  the  girls  out  and  settle 
it  there  ? 

The  President — No  sir.  i  would  take  him  to  a  room  by 
himself  and  reason  with  hin)  ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to 
resort  to  Solomon's  rule  I  should  be  governed  by  it ;  but  I 
should  require  the  young  man  to  make  an  apology. 

Mr.  Palmer — The  offense  having  been  committed  in  public, 
those  who  knew  of  the  offense  would  not  know  of  the  apology.* 

The  President — I  would  not  require  him  to  make  the 
apology  while  he  was  angry.  I  would  wait  for  him  to  recover 
from  his  passion,  and  would  reason  with  him,  and  the  apology 
should  be  known. 
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Mr.  Notes— There  is  one  point  in  this  connection  that  I 
think  it  well  to  keep  in  mind.  We  should  be  careful  not  to 
humiliate, — not  to  make  the  pupil  feel  it  before  the  whole 
school  that  he  is  degraded  and  yile, — unless  indeed  you  regai'd 
it  as  a  case  of  great  necessity. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  would  not  bring  the  case  before  the  school 
unless  I  required  it  as  an  extreme  case.  I  find  it  often  answers 
a  good  purpose  to  employ  ridicule  indirectly  without  using  the 
name.  I  often  make  a  commentary  upon  the  report  that  comes 
to  me  of  offenses  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Baxgs — There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  hear 
discussed.  Upon  an  accumulation  of  marks  is  it  best  to  call 
up  pupils  in  the  presence  of  others,  or  call  them  privately, 
summoning  only  such  as  you  wish  to  have  as  witnesses  ?  The 
presence  of  an  audience  sometimes  seems  to  stimulate  them  to 
wonderful  sharpness  in  defending  themselves. 

Mr.  Notes — I  would  say  in  reply  to  that:  Teach  the  pupils 
to  understand  when  they  have  done  wrong,  that  a  voluntary 
interview  sought  with  the  teacher  or  superintendent  will  be 
regarded,  with  favor  and  leniency.  Let  them  understand  that 
when  they  have  made  a  mistake  they  may  seek  an  interview 
privately,  and  adjust  the  matter.  I  find  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  can  be  adjusted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Bangs — When  you  have  a  number  of  boys  whose  cases 
must  be  taken  up,  is  it  best  to  have  one  boy  alone,  or  to  have 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  the  boys. 

Mr.  Palmer — My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  best  to  bring- 
in  such  only  as  were  necessary  witnesses. 

Mr.  Bangs — I  agree  with  you  in  that. 

Mr.  Palmer — Sometimes  in  an  institution  the  children  of 
<tbe  principal  play  with  the  pupils.  How  would  you  manage 
in  case  your  own  child  is  reported  by  a  pupil  ? 

Mr.  Notes — I  will  tell  you  how  I  do.  I  have  my  child 
recognize  the  rules  of  the  institution  as  strictly  as  the  pupils 
do, — showing  no  partiality. 
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Mr.  Bangs — I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you  in  that.  I  think 
it  necessary  to  restrict  the  pupils  from  certain  portions  of  the 
ground,  the  flower  garden,  etc.,  and  from  certain  parts  of  the 
building,  which  I  can  with  perfect  propriety  allow  my  own 
family  to  visit. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  think  that  in  this  matter  we  should  be  very 
guarded.  For  instance  :  If  my  hoy,  eleven  years  old,  should 
get  into  difficulty  with  a  pupil  of  the  same  age,  when  the  com- 
plaint comes  in — as  my  brother  principals  in  that  are  aware — 
several  pupils  will  follow,  to  know  how  it  is  going  to  be  man 
aged.    As  a  rule  1  treat  my  children  the  same  as  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Noyes — If  your  child  has  the  idea  that  he  can  take 
advantage  of  the  other  children  in  any  way,  it  is  an  unfortun- 
ate principle  gaining  ground.  In  this  connection  I  will  say  that 
one  of  the  deepest  impressions  made  upon  my  mind  by  the 
peculiar  institution  of  slavery,  while  I  was  living  at  the  South, 
was  the  unfortunate  influence  that  was  reflected  upon  the 
children  of  the  master  by  the  slaves.  They  had  the  feeling 
that  those  colored  children  were  inferior  to  them,  and  they 
might  abuse  them  as  they  chose. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  am  glad  that  we  have  given  so  much  con- 
sideration to  this  subject.    I  feel  it  to  be  important. 

The  President — I  think  there  is  a  danger  lying  before  us 
in  prescribing  too  many  rules.  I  think  it  is  best  not  to  have 
many  rules.  My  custom  is  to  say:  "  Y©u  know  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong ;  do  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong." 

Mr.  Notes — I  think  the  Idea  of  Dr.  Gillett  is  an  excellent 
one.  Make  as  few  rules  as  possible,  but  when  you  make  a  rule, 
let  it  be  understood  that  you  are  jealous  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  carried  out.  Let  them  know  that  if  a  mark 
comes  on  to  the  book,  it  is  sure  to  come  up  ;  and  that  a  private 
interview  may  settle  the  matter. 

The  President — Mr.  Palmer,  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  large  boys  toward  lady  teachers, 
I  never  found  that  the  large  boys  are  guilty  of  that. 
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Mr.  Palmer — I  have  known  two  instances  of  tliat  kind  in 
m}^  experience. 

The  Presided — I  think  ladies  can  manage  some  scholars 
that  gentlemen  cannot  manage. 

Mr.  Breg,  one  of  the  deaf-mute  teachers  present,  having  sig- 
nified his  desire  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  suhject, 
spoke  as  follows,  being  interpreted  by  Mr.  Bangs : 

The  house  must  be  kept  in  order.  All  things  connected 
with  discipline  must  be  kept  in  order — not  separate  and  con- 
fused. Pupils  must  be  taught  like  soldiers.  In  school  there 
must  be  discipline.  /V  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  neces- 
sary. One  state  of  mind  is  different  from  another ;  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  different  things  they  know.  This 
one  has  been  disobedient.  You  call  him  up,  take  him  into 
some  place  in  private,  and  there  explain  the  matter  to  him ; 
tell  him  how  wrong  he  has  done,  what  a  great  mistake  he  has 
made,  how  sorry  you  are ;  and  perhaps  you  will  cause  him  to 
feel  it,  and  shed  tears ;  that  would  be  enough ;  keep  still  about 
it.  Another  you  take  in  private,  and  he  does  not  care  anything 
about  it.  It  is  better  to  show  him  up,  and  make  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  has  been  doing ;  of  his  obstinacy,  and  let  every- 
body see  it.  That  will  shame  him;  he  will  be  troubled  in 
mind,  and  sorry.  Another  one  you  will  take  in  private,  and 
explain  to  him,  and  it  will  do  no  good  at  all  Then,  perhaps, 
you  may  take  a  whip  to  him  and  give  him  that,  or,  put  him  in 
confinement  two  or  three  days,  or  give  him  less  to  eat.  Black 
marks,  as  a  record,  are  often  useful.  Then  write  a  letter  to  the 
father ;  tell  him  how  bad  his  boy  has  been ;  and  the  father 
and  mother,  perhai)S,  will  feel  deeply,  and  the  child  will  feel 
that  he  is  stabbing  them  to  the  heart.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
reached  in  that  way.  There  are  various  w^ays.  There  must  be 
wisdom  in  the  matter.  Then  comes  the  question  of  human 
nature.  We  must  be  careful  how  we  manage  it.  Coolness  is 
necessary ;  careful  meditation  on  the  subject ;  never  showing 
an  angry  countenance.     In  a  little  while  the  pupil  will 
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be  donbtinl ;  but  in  two  or  three  days  call  him  again : 
explain  to  him,  talk  to  him — think  of  different  ways  and  con- 
trive the  best  way  out  of  all  the  different  ways.  Don't  whip 
all  the  time  ;  be  silent ;  be  wise  and  be  kind.  If  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  stubborn,  make  it  clear,  and  reprove  them.  Put  on 
some  dignity  about  it  and  use  persuasion  ;  explain  this  thing, 
that  thing,  and  the  other— the  consequences  growing  greater 
and  greater — and  what  they  lead  to.  There  must  be  wisdom 
in  this  matter.  Look  at  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  ;  never 
treat  them  without  regard.  We  must  have  wisdom  to  open 
their  hearts,  and  make  them  feel,  and  conquer  in  that  way. 

We  think  it  is  useful  to  ask  if  the  teacher  may  sometimes 
punish.  I  hate  to  punish  ;  better  give  the  offender  over  to 
the  principal ;  but  sometimes  the  principal  is  away,  and  in  the 
school -room  there  is  trouble.  What  shall  the  teacher  do  ?  It 
does  no  good  to  explain,  or  to  give  advice  ;  that  proves  unavail- 
ing, and  the  teacher  is  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it.  Whip  him,  and  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  be 
whipped  again  ?  Sometimes  it  is  useful.  Be  thoughtful  and 
deliberate,  using  judgment  varying  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. Oft^n  when  in  the  school-room,  my  eye  glances 
about,  and  finds  that  the  pupils  are  not  studying  ;  they  are 
lazy ;  their  lessons  are  not  right  Last  night  this  boy,  or  that, 
did  not  study.  I  tell  him  that  he  is  doing  }iothing ;  I  put 
him  down  in  a  chair,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  class  being 
upon  him,  the  culprit  is  ashamed,  and  will  study  better. 

The  President — What  would  you  do,  Mr.  Xoyes,  when  a 
girl  is  reported  as  being  obstinate  ?    Would  you  use  the. rod  ? 

Mr.  Notes — I  said  in  my  remarks  a  short  time  ago  that  I 
would  not  have  it  understood  in  school  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  use  the  rod.  But  I  also  said  that  the  rod  was 
my  very  last  resort. 

Miss  Rogers — By  the  word  ^'  rod  "  do  you  mean  to  include 
ferule  ? 

Mr.  Notes — I  suppose  that  might  properly  be  included. 
27 
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The  President — We  had  a  girl  in  our  institution  who  was 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  specimens  of  humanity  I  ever 
saw.  It  didn't  make  much  difference  what  the  mischief  was, 
whether  taking  some  one's  clothes,  or  throwing  away  their 
shoes,  or  sticking  them  with  pins, — anything  for  mischief.  I 
didn't  like  to  whip,  and  I  did  not  whip ;  but  I  had  a  straight- 
jacket  made.  The  straight-jacket  was  never  used,  however,  for 
when  she  heard  of  it  she  changed  her  behavior. 

Mr.  Noyes — In  the  government  of  young  misses  I  believe 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  lady  officers,  the  Matron  and  her 
assistant,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient. 

Miss  Rogers — I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  point  wherein  I 
would  differ  from  Mr.  Bangs.  That  is,  in  the  case  he  men- 
tioned of  an  obstinate  boy  who  would  not  obey,  and  the  teacher 
called  on  him  for  assistance.  I  understand  he  would  go  into 
the  room  and  insist  upon  the  boy's  doing  what  the  teacher 
requested.  I  would  not  do  that.  I  should  wish  the  teacher  to 
come  to  me  for  advice;  but  I  would  keep  away  from  the  child, 
and  he  should  do  it  in  obedience  to  that  teacher's  order. 

Mr.  Palmer— In  regard  to  this,  I  feel  like  Mr.  Bangs.  I 
would  not  go  directly  in,  perhaps  ;  but  I  think  the  principal 
should  see  that  the  order  is  observed.  For  instance,  the 
teacher  comes  in  and  says  a  certain  pupil  will  not  write  on  the 
slate  ;  you  tell  him  to  try  again  ;  but  still  the  pupil  refuses. 
In  such  cases,  sometimes,  I  have  to  go  in  and  exact  obedience. 

Miss  Rogers — Suppose  a  child  is  refractory,  and  you  are 
awayf  from  the  institution,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Baj^gs — I  think  the  child  will  feel  sure  that  the 
authority  wiU  be  backed  up  the  principal,  ^nd  in  the  long  run 
he  will  obey,  especially  if  his  experience  has  taught  him  that 
th^  teacher's  orders  are  always  carried  out.  His  idea  will  be  : 
it  will  not  pay  to  rebel ;  his  authority  must  be  carried  out,  for 
the  principal  will  be  called  in.  " 

Miss  Rogers — We  received  three  new  teachers  when  we 
moved  into  our  new  building  two  years  since,  and  there  was 
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more  iDSubordinatiou  than  there  ever  had  been  before — because 
of  the  new  teachers.  But  I  waited,  and  let  the  teachers  exer- 
cise their  own  authority,  and  the  order  improved  while  I  was 
away.  Had  I  gone  into  the  rooms,  and  the  children  had 
obeyed  because  I  was  present,  the  teachers  could  not  have 
gained  that  control. 

Me.  Baj^gs — I  don't  think  there  is  any  teacher  here  who 
has  been  long  engaged  in  teaching,  who  has  never  found  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  principaL 

The  conference  then  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  P.  M. 


Thuesday,  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Noyes  presented  the  following  memorial  resolution  on 
^e  death  of  the  Kev.  Collins  Stone  : 

Whereas,  Since  the  assembling  of  the  last  conference  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals,  God  in  his  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  Providence  has  struck  down,  as  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  the  honored  Principal  of  the 
oldest  institution  for  deaf  mutes  in  America ;  and, 

Whereas,  We  individually  feel  his  loss  as  a  brother,  honored 
and  beloved  in  the  profession,  and  recognizing  his  example  as 
worthy  of  our  imitation  and  commendation  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Collins  Stone  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  and 
efficient  advocates,  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion  a  con- 
scientious, earnest.  God-fearing  man,  and  our  profession  an 
eminently  wise,  faithful  and  successful  executive  officer. 

In  presenting  this  resolution  Mr.  Noyes  said  : 

Before  I  read  this  resolution  I  am  very  glad  I  have  an  oppor- 
tanity  to  present  it  myself,  as  I  presume  all  the  members  of 
the  conference  are  aware  of  the  peculiar  relations  I  have  sus- 
tained to  Mr.  Stone  in  connection  with  the  serious  accident 
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that  led  to  the  gndden  death  of  Collins  Stone.  It  was  on  thie 
wise: 

My  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Strong,  of  Faribault,  wrote  to  me 
while  East  for  some  letters  of  introduction  to  parties  in  Hart- 
ford. I  responded  immediately,  sending  some  letters  as 
requested.  Among  those  letters  was  one  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Strong  in  Hartford,  one  of 
the  first  places  at  which  he  called  was  the  American  Asylum. 
That  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  December,  1871. 
Mr.  Stone  was  in  ;  had  just  ordered  his  horse  for  a  ride.  The 
letter  which  I  had  written  was  presented,  and  Mr.  Strong  was 
invited  to  take  a  ride  ;  and  that  was  the  fatal  ride.  My  letter 
of  introduction  w^as  the  one  which  led  him  to  take  the  ride 
that  resulted  in  his  death.  I  have  experienced  a  peculiar 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  Providential  connection  which  I  thus 
sustained,  and  I  hardly  dared  at  one  time  to  express  myself 
personally  to  Mrs.  Stone,  the  widow  of  the  deceased ;  and  these 
very  circumstances  render  it  peculiarly  pleasing  to  me  to  be 
able  to  present  this  resolution  which  I  have  prepared.  I  wish 
T  had  time  to  do  better  justice  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Noyes  then  read  the  resolution. 

The  President — I  would  be  glad,  in  this  connection,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  token  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Rev.  Collins  Stone.  I  had  not  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity as  Mr.  Noyes  of  knowing  him  intimately.  There  was 
quite  a  difference  between  his  age  and  mine,  so  much  that  the 
sympathies  which  grow  out  of  age  would  rather  have  existed 
between  my  father  and  Mr.  Stone  than  between  Mr.  Stone  and 
myself ;  but  in  those  great  and  benevolent  and  humanitarian 
enterprises  that  engage  the  hearts  of  the  best  of  our  citizens, 
I  had  much  in  common  with  Mr.  Stone ;  and  though  he  labored, 
as  we  do,  more  particularly  in  one  particular  direction  of  Chris- 
tian and  public  benevolence,  yet,  I  have  reason  to  know,  from 
personal  interviews  with  Mr.  Stone,  that  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  all  great  humanitarian  enterprises,  and  felt,  as  he 
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manifested,  a  feeling  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  universaJP 
brotherhood  of  mankind ;  and  he  had  not  been  one  of  the 
administrators  of  public  charities,  not  only  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  but  all  New  England,  for  so  many  years  without 
having  fully  developed  in  himself,  by  their  reflection,  those 
traits  of  character  that  necessarily  ensue  in  those  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  such  humane  and  living  enterprises  as  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  knew  Mr.  Stone  enough 
to  know  that  he  was  an  honest  man.  The  poet  has  uttered  a 
great  truth  in  the  sentiment,  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest 
work  of  God.''  So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Stone  went,  I  think  he  was  one  of  most  honest  men  I  ever 
met.  He  was  a  fearless  man  in  the  assertion  of  his  views,  he 
was  uncompromising  in  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He 
was  tenacious  in  his  opinions,  but  he  was  equally  honest  in 
the  holding  of  those  opinions,  and  in  the  transactions  of  his 
evey  day  life  with  his  fellow  man.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Stone  was  a  devoted  Christian  man.  I  think 
be  has  left  testimony,  not  only  in  his  actual  active  life,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  left  behind  liim  that  testi- 
mony which  comes  from  an  earnest  and  profound  union  of 
the  spirit  of  God  with  the  spirit  of  man.  I  think  that  he  was 
a  man  whom  we  may  emulate  in  our  profession;  not  only 
in  his  virtuous  character,  ])ut  also  in  his  fidelity  to  the  trusts 
that  were  reposed  in  him.  I  think  that  the  name  of  Collins 
Stone  will  be  for  many,  many  years  an  ornament  to  our 
profession.  I  shall  always  revere,  I  shall  always  honor  that 
name  as  perhaps  I  shall  honor  the  names  of  few  other  men. 
There  were  perhaps  some  points  where  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Stone  and  that  of  myself  did  not  fully  harmonize ;  but  I  am 
willing  at  this  time  to  concede,  as  we  stand  here  speaking  a 
word  in  honor  of  the  departed,  that  his  longer  experience  had 
given  him  l^etter  opportunity  of  judging  and  knowing  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Baxgs.— I  knew  m  little  personally  of  Mr.  Stone,  that 
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T  think  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  anything  im 
regard  to  him  ;  more  than  that,  I  cherish  very  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  my  meeting  him  at  the  conference  of  the  princi- 
pals at  Washington.  T  Wiis  thrown  in  his  way  more  than  in 
the  way  of  any  other  man.  It  was  the  first  conference  T 
attended.  My  seat  was  near  that  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  somehow 
we  seemed  to  find  it  pleasant  (I  trust  it  was  mutually  pleas- 
ant), to  converse  together  very  frequently.  I  was  disposed  to 
be  pretty  modest.  I  do  not  wish  to  thrust  myself  forward  at  all, 
and  I  think  that  he  noticed  that  feeling  and  took  some  extra 
pains  to  make  it  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  me. 

Mr.  No  yes — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  one  word  more. 
Mr.  Bangs  very  kindly  consented  to  indorse  anything  I  should 
write  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  I  endeavored  for  a 
few  moments  to  recall  Mr.  Stone,  as  I  knew  him  as  an  educa- 
tor, as  an  officer,  and  as  a  Christian  gentlemen.  I  have  not 
put  in  this  resolution  one  word  or  one  single  expression  simply 
as  complimentary. 

T  knew  him  as  an  honest  man.  1  want  to  express  my  honest 
convictions  of  all  the  officers  of  institutions  in  this  country, 
that  I  have  had  opportunity  to  know  and  observe.  I  regard 
Mr.  Stone  eminently  the  most  successful  as  an  executive  head. 
I.  shall  never  forget  the  time  he  took  up  the  reins  of  the 
American  Asylum,  and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted matters  there,  and  from  one  end  of  the  establishment 
to  the  other,  everybody  connected  with  the  institution  felt 
that  there  was  a  man  at  the  helm  who  knew  his  business. 
Modest,  always  courteous,  always  thoughtful,  attentive,  and 
vigilant ;  persistent  iu  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  never 
shirking  his  duty,  though  he  went  to  an  extent  in  his  labors 
beyond  what  he  ought  to  have  done.  His  persistency  in  what 
he  thought  to  be  right,  his  earnest  convictions,  led  him  to  say 
in  defense,  or  in  advocacy  of  his  views,  what  perhaps  others 
would  not  accept ;  but  it  was  simply  from  the  strong  convic- 
tion of  right,  of  what  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
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and  the  good  cause  in  which  he  was  euligtcd.  While  there 
were  poHsibly  times  in  which  I,  like  yourncM',  would  differ  from 
him,  1  alwayH  thought  he  was  eurneKt,  and  honentiy  seeking  to 
do  good  to  others.  1  regard  it  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
profession,  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  lo  know  Mr.  Stone 
and  see  his  manner  of  discharging  his  (luti<'s.  I  ugn  e  with 
you  that  his  conduct  is  worthy  of  comm'jndation  and  imita- 
tion. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Moye«  was  then  adopted  by  :i  rising 
vote. 

Without  opening  u])  any  discussion,  a  few  remarks  were 
made  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  pupils  to  matrons. 

The  President — There  is  a  question  of  eminent  pra(;tical 
importance  suggested  to  my  mind  :  that  is  th(;  relation  of 
matrons  tf>  pupils..  Have  you  any  eonllict  ofautliority  upon 
that,^  Mr.  Bangs  ? 

Mk.  Bangs — Xo,  sir  ;  1  don't  know  that  we  have  any  con- 
flict of  authority,  though  I  don't  know  that  tbe  matrons  and 
teachers  invariably  think  alike.  For  instanc;,  a  child  may  be 
sick  ;  teachers  may  be  anxiouH  to  know  wbetfi^-r  they  are 
receiving  proper  attention.  Teachers  may  have  an  opinion  ua 
U)  whether  they  are  able  to  be  in  school  or  not,  and  njatrous 
may  have  another.  Then,  again,  matrons  may  have  an  idea 
that  certain  girls  ought  to  perform  certain  dutien,  or  to  work 
a  little  more  out  of  school,  and  the  teachers  may  think  that 
the  girl  is  working  a  little  too  hard  ;  that  she  is  not  doing 
justice  U)  herself  in  school,  and  she  should  have  her  dutieM 
lightened.   Occasionally  things  of  that  kind  come  up. 

METHOD    OF    ItEClTATJONS,  AND   THE   BEST   OHDLli  OF  DAJLV 
EXERCISES  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Noyes  these  topics  were  considered 
together. 

Mil  NoyE.s — My  experience  and  my  observation  agree  in 
this  matter  of  daily  ^'xerei-^'.-.    We  have  not  Kuffiejr-nt  -liop--:  to 
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employ  our  boys  in  manual  labor,  consequently  we  have  two 
sessions  of  scliool  a  day  with  a  recess  between  of  two  hours, 
from  twelve  to  two,  at  which  time  we  have  our  dinner.  My 
conviction  is,  and  my  observation  in  other  institutions  has 
taught  me  that  as  soon  as  we  have  shops  in  which  to  employ 
all  our  larger  boys,  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  have  but  one  ses- 
sion of  school  a  day,  and  have  the  time  devoted  to  the  shops 
one  uninterrupted  session  of  manual  labor.  When  we  were. in 
the  Louisiana  institution  we  had  but  one  session,  and  I  liked 
it ;  and  I  think  the  pupils  in  school  find  that  mode  much  bet- 
ter so  far  as  their  industrial  work  is  concerned.  In  undertaik- 
ing  to  have  two  sessions  of  school,  with  part  of  the  industrial 
work  in  the  morning  and  part  in  the  evening  or  between,  at 
noon,  the  work  in  the  shops  is  in  piece-meals  and  but  little  is 
accomplished.  In  view  of  these  things  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  as  soon  as  we  have  sufficient  shops  I  shall  introduce 
the  custom  of  one  session  of  school  a  day.  Then,  in  regard  to 
study  in  the  .evening,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  holding  chil- 
dren down  to  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  study,  which  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  evening  is  a  little  too  severe.  What  1 
try  to  accomplish,  and  what  it  seems  to  me  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  is  to  endeavor  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  that  study  hour  is  not  an  hour  for  an  indifferent  sort 
of  application  to  study,  but  that  it  means  earnest,  honest,  per- 
sistent effort.  We  want  application ;  not  dozing,  not  wool 
gathering,  but  earnest,  close  application  to  study.  My  object 
there  is  to  give  discipline  of  mind.  I  know  that  with  these 
younger  children  it  is  hard.  I  have  seen  instances  in  college, 
in  the  academy,  where  two  hours  in  the  evening  and  four  hours 
at  night  have  been  spent  in  dozing  over  a  lexicon,  and  it  was 
only  dozing,  Avool-gathering,  and  little  progress.  I  believe  that 
such  a  course  is  positively  injurious.  Teach  the  children 
application  and  then  give  them  recreation  and  play.  I  have 
never  held  a  pupil  more  than  an  hour  in  the  evening,  but 
whether  it  be  an  houi*  or  only  a  half  hour  I  want  to  call  his 
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attention  to  study.  I  would  rather  have  fifteen  minutes  close, 
earnest  application  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  indiffer- 
ent attention  to  whatever  the  topic  may  be. 

Me.  Palmer — Our  rising  bell  rings  at  half-past  5.  The 
pupils  are  supposed  to  be  up  at  G.  We  generally  have  the 
morning  duties  to  perform,  and  breakfast  is  ready  promptly  at 
7.  After  breakfast  until  8  and  a  half,  recreation  ;  then  ses- 
sion until  12.  Promptly  at  12  we  have  dinner  for  the  pupils  ; 
then  go  into  the  school  again  at  half-past  1.2  or  about  20 
minutes  before  1.  We  allow  about  40  minutes  for  dinner,  and 
school  closes  at  2  o'clock.  The  officers  then  have  their  dinner. 
At  half-past  2  the  pupils  go  to  their  several  exercises  and  work 
two  hours  and  a  half,  until  5  o'clock.  Then  they  have  opjwr- 
ininity  for  recreation.  We  have  tea  about  6  o'clock,  and  the 
officers  take  tea  at  7.  At  7  they  go  into  the  study-room  ;  the 
smaller  boys  retire  at  8  and  the  larger  ones  at  9.  They  are 
required  to  study  during  the  first  hour  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher.  The  larger  boys  generally  spend  the  other  hour  in 
study  and  reading,  or  conversation.  Our  working  hours  are 
from  2  to  half-past  5.  I  have  not  got  the  shops  regularly 
started,  however,  and  shall  perhaps  make  a  different  division. 

The  President — Miss  Fuller,  what  is  your  order  of  the 
day  ? 

Miss  Fuller — Ours  is  simply  a  day-school.  We  commence 
at  9,  and  have  recess  at  a  quarter  to  11  for  15  minutes  ;  then, 
recess  again  at  12  for  half  an  hour.  Our  school  closes  at  2. 
We  always  try  to  bring  those  exercises  which  require  the  most 
study  in  the  morning,  when  the  pupils  are  fresh.  We  have  no 
school  on  Saturdays.  Our  sessions  during  the  five  days  are 
the  same. 

The  President — What  has  been  your  custom,  Miss 
"Sogers  ? 

Miss  Rogers — We  have  five  liours'  school,  with  breakfast 
at  seven  the  year  round.    The  girls  have  some  work  to  do 
before  breakfast.    x\fter  breakfast,  both  boys  and  girls  do  their 
28 
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own  chamber  work  and  take  care  of  the  halls.  After  th^r^^ 
perform  their  domestic  duties,  they  can  play  until  school-time. 
We  have  three  hours'  of  school  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Our  boys  now  go  into  the  shop  an  hour  and  a  half, 
four  afternoons  in  the  week.  This  is  more  for  the  sake  of 
cultivating  industrious  habits,  than  for  a  knowledge  of  any 
trade,  for  we  have  no  master  of  the  shop.  Our  steward  takes 
charge  of  them.  Our  girls  and  our  youngest  boys  sew.  Our 
evening  hour  of  study  varies.  Sometimes  we  have  an  hour  and 
a  half,  sometimes  an  hour ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
children  do  about  as  much  in  an  hour  as  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Bangs — The  hours  of  our  school  used  to  be :  chapel  at 
9  o'clock,  dinner  at  12,  then  recess  until  a  quarter  to  2,  aiid 
school  to  20  minutes  of  4.  We  have  now  changed  break- 
fast to  half  past  G,  chapel  a  quarter  to  8,  after  that,  school. 
School  closes  at  a  quarter  to  1,  dinner  at  1,  and  work  in  the 
shops  from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  every  body  likes  it 
much  better.    It  is  better  in  every  way. 

The  Peesident — When  do  you  have  your  chapel  exercises? 

Me.  Bangs — At  a  quarter  to  8  in  the  morning.  We  have 
none  in  the  afternoon,  but  we  have  two  services  on  Sunday. 

The  President — As  much  as  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I 
adopted  in  our  institution  the  plan  of  one  session  a  day  for 
school;  I  did  it  for  the  pui-pose  of  aiding  the  industrial 
department.  I  found  that,  for  instance,  in  the  shoe  shop, 
when  we  had  two  sessions  of  work  in  the  day,  and  two  sessions 
of  school,  the  boys  would  go  to  the  shop  in  the  morning — 
during  the  winter — and  by  the  time  they  would  get  the  shop 
warm,  and  their  wax  a  little  soft,  and  the  leather  soaked,  it 
was  about  time  for  them  to  stop  work.  They  would  come 
back  and  lose  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  changing  from  the  shop 
to  the  school  again.  Then  in  the  afternoon  they  would  go 
back,  and  the  leather  would  again  be  dry,  and  tilings  would 
be  somewhat  changed ;  so  that  they  would  lose  about  fifteen 
©r  twenty  minutes  more.    The  same  was  true  in  the  cabinet 
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fihop;  and  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the  garden.  If  a  'boy  wanted 
to  work  in  the  garden,  or  saw  Avood,  he  would  have  to  make 
8ome  change  in  his  clothes.  From  having  two  sessions  of 
school,  and  two  of  work,  I  changed  to  one  of  each ;  com- 
menced with  opening  prayers  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock ; 
having  school  until  half-past  12,  giving  the  young  pupils  two 
recesses,  one  about  half-past  ten,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
In  the  winter,  the  little  children  are  all  sent  to  bed  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  dark,  and  supper  over.  The  intermediate  children 
go  to  bed  at  8,  and  the  older  ones  at  9. 

I  think  that  the  best  thing  I  have  adopted  is,  the  Sunday 
exercises.  I  lecture  on  Sunday  morning  myself.  I  take  a 
lesson  published  in  the  various  lesson-papers  that  are 
being  studied  by  three  or  four  millions  of  Sabbath-school 
children,  and  which  next  year  will  be  studied  by  six 
gix  or  seven  milions,  for  the  denominations  are  all  preparing 
lesson-papers  on  the  same  texts.  I  take  the  lesson-papers  and 
have  them  distributed  to  the  children  on  Friday.  We  have 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  for  the  next  Sunday  morning  laid 
out  before  them,  and  I  prepare  a  lecture  on  that  to  be  presented 
on  Sunday  morning.  Then  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  teachers 
come  back,  as  on  any  other  day,  each  one  taking  his  own  class 
and  having  Sunday  School  exercises,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  upon  which  they  have  been  studying. 
I  find  that  this  plan  works  admirably. 

Mr.  Notes — On  Sunday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  1  have 
a  Normal  class,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  containing  ray  best  and 
more  advanced  pupils.  They  come  into  my  office  and  spend 
about  an  hour  with  me  examining  some  topic  that  they  have 
studied  before  in  the  Bible.  We  consider  it,  and  try  to  get  at 
its  meaning,  and  when  we  have  been  over  it  I  select  from  that 
topic,  according  to  the  fruitfulness  of  it,  several  points  of  prac- 
tical importance  that  I  want  to  bring  out  and  impress  on  the 
children's  minds.  We  close  with  a  short  prayer.  The  subject 
is  then  studied  by  them. 
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Instead  of  leaving  the  school  under  the  instruction  of  all  the 
teachers,,  I  reach  the  younger  pupils  through  those  that  I  have 
in  my  normal  class :  and  the  children  are  divided  up  into  sec- 
tions, but  all  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  ofl&cers  of 
the  institution,  and  that  officer  is  reading  to  the  blind  pupils 
that  may  be  left  at  home.  I  find  that  those  who  are  taught 
by  some  of  the  pupils  are  very  much  pleased  and  interested  to 
be  instructed  by  some  one  from  their  own  number,  and  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  may  become  members  of  my 
normal  class.  In  the  afternoon  I  take  them  all  into  the  chapel 
and  devote  an  hour  there,  having  prepared  myself  on  some 
important  topic,  and  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  I  can. 

The  President — I  think  the  idea  is  a  very  beautiful  one  of 
all  the  children  of  this  land  studying  the  same  scripture  at  the 
same  time. 

Me.  Notes— I  dropped  into  a  bible  class  in  Minnesota  a 
short  time  ago,  and  they  had  one  of  those  topical  lessons  that 
I  had  studied  a  little,  containing  some  of  PauFs  strongest  meat 
to  digest, — something  in  regard  to  the  carnal  mind  being  at 
enmity  with  God :  how  are  you  going  to  explain  this  so  as  to 
reach  the  minds  of  your  younger  pupils  ? 

The  President — In  the  same  way  that  you  prepare  any 
other  food  for  the  minds  of  your  pupils.  The  same  piece  of 
mutton  will  make  a  broth  for  a  child  or  a  roast  for  a  grown 
man. 

In  regard  to  these  lesson  papers :  next  year  the  first  six 
months  will  be  given  to  the  Creation,  and  early  history  of  the 
human  family  and  Jewish  people  ;  the  second  six  months,  the 
life  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Matthew ;  and  if 
you  take  these  lessons  and  try  them,  you  will  not  give  them 
up  during  the  seven  years'  course,  which  will  be  so  arranged 
as  to  carry  you  through  the  whole  Bible. 

Mr.  Notes — What  shall  we  do  when  the  State  cuts  off  all 
i-eligious  instruction  ? 

The  President — The  State  will  never  do  it. 
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THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  SECUHING  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  UNEDUCATED  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND 
A8  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  DEAF  MUTES  AFTER  LEAVING 
THE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  Palmer — I  say  in  regard  to  this  subject  that  we  can 
only  call  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  taking  some  action 
in  the  matter.  We  cannot  depend  with  any  certainty  upon 
the  reports  which  we  get  from  county  officials,  and  we  must 
devise  other  plans.  I  receive  more  information  by  addressing 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  different  denominations  than  I  do 
from  any  other  source.  A  minister  is  apt  to  know  those  in  his 
own  congregation ;  and  we  can  get  a  list  from  all  the  ministers 
in  our  Province.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  send  communications  to  the  physicians  of  the  State. 
I  think  we  can  depend  on  them  more  than  upon  any  other 
kind  of  officials.  If  we  send  a  circular  to  the  county  clerk,  or 
magistrate,  he  will  probably  ask  any  one  who  comes  in  if  he 
knows  any  deaf-mutes,  or  blind,  and  there  it  ends. 

I  think  we  ought  to  follow  up  our  pupils  after  they  leave  the 
institution,  so  as  to  get  information  as  to  their  relative  success 
in  life.  In  this  way  we  may  be  able  to  present  to  the  author- 
ities stronger  claims  for  support. 

The  President — The  United  States  census  is  utterly  unre- 
liable. I  employed  a  man  to  copy  the  census  relating  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  gave  me  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
names.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  that  I  had  at 
school  at  that  date,  there  were  only  sixty-seven  that  were  on 
the  census  returns — not  more  than  one-fifth. 

Mr.  Notes — I  did  the  same  thing;  had  a  complete  copy 
made  of  the  records  taken  from  the  rolls  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  they  were  equally  unsatisfactory  to  me. 

An  enumeration  of  children  in  the  counties  and  towns  is 
taken  in  order  to  obtain  an  apportionment  of  the  School  fund 
money.  What  I  propose  to  ask  for  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Le^slature,  is  to  haye  a  clause  enacted  that  shall  require  the 
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oflScer  who  enumerates  the  children  in  those  districts  to  report 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  every  case  of  a 
child  who  is  deaf  and  dtimb,  or  blind,  or  insane.  I  intend  to 
obtain  the  names  of  the  parents  and  the  postojQtice  address  of 
each  child,  as  returned  by  that  officer.  That  is  done  in  Wis- 
consin, and  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  superintendents  of 
institutions  there. 

The  President — How  is  it  in  your  State  here  about  the 
correctness  of  the  census,  Mr.  Bangs  ? 

Mr.  Baicgs — I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attaching 
much  reliance  to  the  census  reports.  I  think  there  are  man;^ 
errors  and  incorrect  statements  in  the  census. 

Mr.  Noyes — I  would  suggest  one  other  point :  that  the  super- 
intendent of  each  institution  be  prepared,  whenever  a  State 
census  shall  be  taken,  in  connection  with  the  State  officers,  to 
have  as  careful  and  minute  a  census  with  reference  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  as  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  ;  not 
relyiug  upon  the  United  States  census,  but  the  State  census, 
whenever  they  are  returned.  I  expected  to  obtain  something 
valuable  by  the  United  States  census,  but  failed  in  part. 

Miss  Fuller — I  think,  perhaps,  that  more  information 
might  be  gained  by  sending  circulars  to  the  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Palmer — Mr.  President,  before  we  close  our  session,  I 
take  particular  pleasure  in  offering  a  resolution,  such  as  is  gen- 
erally offered  on  occasions  like  this :  but  I  do  not  do  it  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  I  do  it  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  true, 
when  we  started  we  expected  to  find  a  larger  number  of  our 
professional  brethren  and  sisters  here  to  meet  us  and  talk  over 
the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  whole  of  our  convention  had  assembled  here,  they  would 
have  received  the  same  warm  welcome  that  we  have  received, 
and  have  been  made  to  feel  as  we  have  felt  at  home.  I  am  sure 
I  express  the  feeling  of  every  member  of  this  Conference  when  I 
say  that  we  have  all  felt  perfectly  at  home  here.   We  have  had 
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the  freedom  of  the  house,  and  have  felt  that  no  merely  formal 
reception  was  being  tendered  us.  Therefore,  as  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  that  has  been  extended  to  ue, 
I  would  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Bangs,  Principal,  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  officers  of  this  Institution,  for  the 
genuine  hospitality  and  and  courtesy  extended  to  us  during 
the  session  of  this  Conference.  Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noyes,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Montrose,  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Tribune,  Mr. 
Wisner,  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Nichols,  stenographic  reporter,  for  their  faithful  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

The  Pkesident — Before  the  motion  is  made  to  adjourn,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  this  occasion  has  been  of  great  delight 
to  me,  and  one  also  of  great  profit.  It  is  from  just  such  easy 
and  informal  interchange  of  views  and  opinions  as  we  have  had 
here,  and  from  such  spontaneous  discussions  as  have  character-, 
ized  the  sessions  of  the  present  Conference,  that  I  receive  the 
most  vivid  impressions  and  derive  the  most  benefit.  It  has 
been  such  an  occasion  as  I  have  long  desired.  I  enjoy  conven- 
tions where  we  have  had  large  numbers,  but  I  don't  think  we 
get  quite  so  close  together,  and  have  quite  so  confidential  an 
interchange  of  opinions  as  we  have  had  here  ;  and  I  entertain 
the  hope  that  these  meetings  may  be  continued  year  after  year. 

Mb.  Palmer — I  can  say  that  I  never  have  enjoyed  a  confer- 
ence more  than  I  have  this  one.  I  never  felt  that  I  received 
more  profit.  It  has  been  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  visiting  the 
several  institutions  right  here.  We  have  sat  down  and  talked 
as  freely  and  fully  about  our  work  as  if  we  had  visited  these 
various  institutions. 

In  our  large  bodies,  of  course,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  many  moi^  of  the  veterans  in  our  profession,  and  have 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  general  information.  We  have  listened 
^  long,  well-written  papers  ;  but  those  occasions  have  not 
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furnished  us  the  opportunity  which  we  have  had  here,  to  talk 
over  the  more  minute,  but  perhaps  not  less  important  matters 
relating  to  the  every-day  management  of  our  institutions.  In 
no  conference  that  we  have  had  heretofore  attended,  has  such 
an  opportunity  been  presented  to  discuss  our  work  freely  and 
to  take  sweet  counsel  together. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  then  joined  in  singing  u 
familiar  hymn.  President  Gillett  read  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Palmer. 

Mb.  Bangs — I  would  offer  a  single  word,  brethren,  before 
you  Ie4ive.  The  words  of  consolation  offered  to  me  to-night 
have  been  inexpressively  sweet  and  comforting.  I  have  car- 
ried a  heavy  heart  through  these  days.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  united  in  a  work  of  benevolence  with  such  men  as  I 
know  adorn  this  most  useful  profession.  I  thank  you  for  the 
kindly  expressions  of  sympathy  offered  here  by  you  to-night. 
To  me,  these  closing  exercises  will  always  be  unutterably  dear 
and  precious. 

[Mr.  Bangs  had  lost  a  dear  little  boy  the  week  before  the 
Conference  met,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  in  some  of 
the  closing  exercises.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noyes,  the  President  appointed  Messrs. 
Bangs,  Noyes,  and  Palmer  a  committee  to  superintend  the 
revision  and  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference. 

On  motion,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial 
Resolutions,  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Stone,  was  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  Conference  thereon,  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Mr.  Noyes — 1  move  to  adjourn ;  and  while  making  thi« 
motion,  I  wish  to  say  that  while  I  felt  disappointed  in  the 
absence  of  several,  whom  I  expected  to  meet  here,  and  by 
whose  counsel  I  expected  to  be  benefit.  I  woiild  say  that  on 
the  opening  of  the  session  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  came 
over  me,  because  of  so  small  a  representation  being  present; 
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but  as  soon  as  we  commenced  our  work  and  became  interested, 
my  own  interest  increased  and  has  increased  to  the  end,  and  it 
has  been,  to  my  mind,  a  most  harmonious,  pleasant  and  profit- 
able session.  I  feel  particularly  grateful  that  the  ladies,  Miss 
Rogers  and  Miss  Fuller,  have  come.  I  feel  very  grateful  to 
them  for  taking  the  part  they  have  taken  in  our  proceedings. 
They  have  been  a  decided  help  to  us ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  hope  (and  doubt  not  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference join  with  me)  that  the  small  number  in  attendance 
will  not  in  future  discourage  them  from  favoring  us  with  their 
presence  when  we  meet. 

In  this  connection  I  will  say,  I  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Bangs  in  calling  this  Conference,  and  I  felt  that  we  did  what 
was  expected  of  us  in  the  recommendation  ;  and  in  the  failure 
of  the  brethren  to  attend  this  Conference,  Mr.  Bangs  is  in  no 
wise  concerned.  He  has  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
him.  On  the  whole,  we  feel  that  we  have  had  a  very  successful 
and  very  pleasant  Conference,  and  a  very  profitable  one.  I, 
therefore,  move  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President — I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Bell  has  honored  us  with  his  presence  at  this  Conference. 

Me.  Palmer — I  have  been  struck  with  one  feature  of  this 
Conference.  It  is  a  noble  feature  of  any  conference,  even 
w4iere  so  few  are  assembled  together.  In  our  remarks  we  have 
sacrificed  no  principle ;  yet,  there  has  been  no  quarreling. 
We  have  all  expressed  our  opinions  freely.  I  believe  that  I 
have  never  known  a  more  harmonious  session. 

On  motion  the  Conference  adjourned. 
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